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Preface 


ze was in consequence of a soggestion by the ate. J 
ston: Libraian of the Ontario Legislature who urged 
Watime whe had gone though so many experiences of 
2a Canadian history as myself, onght to put the sme on 
Seg hae 1 fist thought of writing these “Reminis 
rete 'a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
Stouthty Magaine. For the assistance which his enabled 
aor aplete and ise this volume, Tam oblige’ wo the 
ree sanrbet of those fiends who have subscribed for 








Ae bliaon: for whic they wil please acept my grate 
fat danks 

To he apace at my disposal, T have neces 
compete oie litle more than a gosping narrative of 
‘ene coming under sty own observation Dut Tove been 
‘ict fo very every saterene of which I was not per 
senaly cognizant: and to avoid everything of 2 contro 
til character sella to touch gently on those faults 
{public men which I felt obliged to note. 

Tt tns been a labour of love to me, wo place on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature's gentlemen, whose 
Teh ue not to be hidden altogether “under a bushel 
ta howe names should be ensolled by Canada amongy 
fer cntest worthiey. Ihave had the advantage in several 
tates ofthe use of faaly records, which have assed me 








‘Gutsy ia rendering” more complete several of the 
‘ler chapter, particulary the account of Mackenzie's 
tmoncments while in the neighbourhood of Gallows Fil 
so the shetches of the “Tories of Rebellion ‘Times as 
‘welt the history of the Mechanics Insite, in which 


though a very old member, I never occupied any oficial 


‘Since the fist part ofthe pages wat in type, I have 
had to lament the deaths of more than one contade whose 
‘ame ie recorded therein: amongst them Dr. A. A. Riddel 

ny "Archie" —and my dearest friend Dr. Aiphews Todd, 
iorwhom I have been indebted fora ehowsand proots of 
generous sympathy. 











x The Author's Antecedents and Forbears 





“Te writer of these pages wat horn in the year 1810, in the 
City of Landon, and in the Parish of Clerkeivll being 
within sound of Bow Bell My father was churcsearden 
{1 5t Jmess, Clerkenwell, and was a master manufactrer 
of cal meres and coal shovels now amongst the chao 
let implement of bygone days. His father vas, believe 
1 Scosman and fae been ilnacuredly surmised to have run 
ery from the field of Calloden, where he may fave 
fought under the name and syle of Evan McTavish, 3 
tame whic, ike thove of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
would matorally angie elt Into John Thompron, in 
‘order to save is owners neck from a threntened Hanover 
alter. Tt he was both catny and rome, and by 
andy suceeded in capturing the alfections and “tcher 
‘of Sarah Reynolds, daughter of the wealthy landlord ofthe 
Bull Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the greatest and 
oldest of thowe frnout English hotlrey, which did duty 
1 the resting place of monarchs en rout, and. combined 
Within their solid walle whole troops of backeit, 
Carpenters, Howlers, aod many other erafts and callings. 
Ne done from this source T got my Warwicisire blood, 
and English ways of thinking in testimony of which [may 
‘te the following facts: while living in Que, in 1890-0, 
‘mason employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
tne ara bother Warwichthite man, ying he knew doves 
‘of gentlemen there who were a lke me "ato pes 
Ain, im IRA, lady who clained to be the last nec, 
Adscendant of William Shakespeare, of Stratfordapon 
‘Avon andthe posiesor ofthe watch and other rele ofthe 





































poet sid she was quite tated at my likeness to an orig 
at pout of her great ancestor, inthe posession of her 
fama 

My grandiather camicd on the business of timber 
dealer (we in Canada should call i lumber merchan) 
between Scotland and England, buying up the standing 
Kimber in gentlemen's parks, aquaring and teaming it 
Sourthward, and so became a prosperous man. Final, at 
Tis dea he left a lange family of sons and daughters, all 
in thriving circumstances, Hie second son, William, mae 
tied my mother, Anna Havens, daughter of the Re ac 
Hawkins of Taunton, it Somersetstire, and his wife Joan 
Witmingion, of Wilmington Park, near Taunton, My 
franfather Harkins wat one of John Wesley's easiest 
Converts, and was by im ordained to the ministy 
“Though my shaher, we are understood to be descended 
from Sit John Hawkins, the world renowned buecaneer, 
ndmiral, and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being ssciated with her mest sacred Majesty 
{Queen Elbeth, in a secret partnership in ee profs of 
pital raids undertaken in the tame and forthe behiot 
EF Protestant Chrsdanity, So a least says the histo 
Froude 

‘One word more bout my father. He was 2 member of 
the London tained bats, and served during the Gordon 
riot desided by Dickens ia "Bamaby Rudge.” He 
personally reeued family of Roman Catholics fom the 
Foters secreted them in ht house on Holborn HU and 
tided them to excape to Jamaica, whence they sent ut 
‘many valuable pretens of mahogany furniture, which 
Tnust be sl in the posesion of some of my nephews oF 
bees in England, My mother has often wold me that she 
Femetabered well seemig dovens of miserable victims of 
FHot and drunkenness lying inthe kennel in fron of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
down the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches them 
‘elves in ie fery progres 

My father died the same year 1 was bom. My deat 
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sot: whos te ici el cits 0 wine, 
“ide best eo teach her children to avid the stares of 
worly pride snd ambition, and to be contented with the 
humble fot in which they had been placed by Providence 
Se was by religious profeion 2 Swedenborgian, and in 
hat denomination educated family of eleven children, of 
‘whom Iam the youngest. I wat sent to a rexpetable day 
{choo and afterwards ar boarder o3commeril aca, 
trhereT leant the English branches of education, with @ 
Tse Latin, French, and drawing. [way ar hil, pasion 
ately fond of reading, especially of Homers Tad and 
‘Odes and of Sir Walter Scot's novel, which ater 
eighth books have influenced my tasty through Tie 
td sil bold me fascinated whenever I happen to take 

So things went on till 1825, when T was thitteen years 
co, My mother had been left & Iedateret in fechold 
sr laichold property worth some thirty thousind pounds 
‘ering bat, following the advice of he father and broth 
fr was induced to invest in losing speculations, until 
Scaclysuicient was left to keep he wolf from the door 
Teva, chereore, settled tht I mist be sen olan a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice 1 was placed as apprentice t0 
‘ne Wiliam Molinews of she Liberty of the Rolls in the 
district of Lincoln's Tun, prime, He was hard master, 
though noe am unkind man. For seven long years wae I 
ep at pres and case, working eleven hours a day usualy 
sometimes sixten, and occasionally all night, for which 
[ster indulgence | got half a erowa for the nights work, 
but no other payment or present from yas end to year’s 
cn. Te factory Laws had not then been thought of, andthe 

ediion of apprentices in England was much the same a5 
that of comsct condemned to had Trbour, excepe fora 
‘couple of hourt Freedom, and to often of vicious license, 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


‘The course of my narrative now requires a brief account 
of my mother’s ony brother, whose example and conver 
sation, more than anything else, tavghe me to tut my 
thoughts westwards, and finally to follow his example by 
‘rossing the Adantic ocean, ald seeking “fresh fells at 
pastures new" under tanstlantie sky. 

‘John Ise Hawkins wat a natue well known, both in 
Euiopean and American scientific cic, Alt yes Ago, 
as an inventor af the mort fertile rewource, and an expert 
In all matters relating to civil engineering, He muse ave 
left England for America somewhere about the year 1750, 
full of republican enthusism and of schemes of universal 
Tenevolence. OF his record in the United Sites | know 
very lite, excepe that he married a wife in New Jere. 
that he resided at Bordenton, that he aequited some prop. 
festy adjacent to Philadelphia, that he wat intimate with 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and many other eminent ten, 
[Renurning with his wile'to England, after twenty ve 
year absence, he established a sige teinery in Tithe 
Sweet, Cavendish square, London, patronited his English 
relatives with much condescension, and won say childish 
heart by great lamps of rockcandy, and seientific exper 
iments of delightfully awful character, Als, he borrowed 
nny mothers money, to be expended forthe good of mar 
Kind, and the elaboration ofthe teeming ofpring of his 
Inexhaustible inventive feuley. Morden’s patent lend per 
fils, Bramah’s patent locks, and, 1 think, Gillot's see 
ens were among hi mimerous useful achievements rom 
tome o all of which he enjoyed to the day of his death 3 
Small income, in the shape ofa royalty on the profs, He 
assed im the perfecting of Petkine’sstesmgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned as tao barbarous for 
iviled warfare, bit which its discoverer, Mr. Perkins 
Tooked upon at the destined extipator of all warfare, by 
the simple proces of rendering resistance utterly impor 
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sible. This apalliog and desructive weapon hat culms 
fated in these timer inthe famous mitslluss of Napo 
eon I, at Woerthand Sedan, which, however, certainly 
nether exterminated the Prussians nor add gly to the 
French empire. 

Achis home I was in the habit of meeting the leading 
amen ofthe Royal Society and the Socety of Art of which 
the was a member, and’of listening to thelr discussions 
shout scentfe novelties. The eccentric Due of Nosfoll 
Erol Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope pres, and 
her noble amateur scientists, availed themselves of is 
Practical skill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1825 oF thereabouts, he was elected By the 
Enperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to design and super 
intend the first extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of the new manulcture of beeeront sgt, 
how an important national indasty dvoughowt Germany 
He described the intercoure of the Austrian Imperise 
Royal family with al who approached them, and eves with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor at five o'lock in the morning a ofthe 
os cordial and lovable character 

From Vienna my uncle went to Pais and performed 
the sme duties there forthe French Govermment in the 
rection of extensive sugar works. ‘The chit difieulty he 
‘encountered there, was in parying the determination of 
the Parisian artsine not to lowe their Sundays Tabu, 
They could not, che ssid, support their families on af 
day wages and unless he pad then for remaining idle on 
the Sabbath day, they must and wonld work seven days in 
the week: I believe they gnined their point, much ta his 
Ales ad cgrin 

‘is nex exploit was in the construction ofthe Thames 
tune, in connection with which he ated superiaten 
ene of the works under Siv Isambert Brunel, ‘This oct 
led him nearly upto the time of my own departre for 
{Canada in 1833, The sequel of his story is melancholy 
fone, He made fortunes for other men’ who bought his 














inventions but himself snk into debt, and atlas died in 
fbscuvty at Rabway, New Jeney, whither he had re 
fumed last eer, thereto ind his former fiends dead, 
Is Beloved republic become paradise for ofc grabbers 
fd sharper bis ie mcr tale of talents dissipated, and 
Tague ambition unsatisied. [The following material was 
(riginally a footote] 


Since writing the wbooe, ff in Sribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the follasing otie of my uncle, which 
forms ad sequel to. long carer of untiring enthusiasms 
{nthe sercice of his fellowsereatures, ts the elsing para 
[Boph of an ertcle headed "Bordentown and the Bone 
pers” from the pon ofJoeph B. Gilder: 

yet remains to 30) 0 fe words of Dr.John Bane 
Haaskins—cicl engineer, sroetor, poet, preacher, phen 
logis end mentorgencral to mankind; —who vied the 
tillage fowards the clove of the lst century, married and 
Ticed therefor many years then disappeared, and, after 
lone absence, returned a gray old man, with awife barely 
co of her tens" This ot he wife you tok aves, doctor’ 
Some one ventured to remark. Noy the blushing gil re 
plied, ‘and he's buried one between ux’ The poor fellow 
Mad hard work to gain elivelihond. For a time, the ladies 
fai him to lecture to them in their parlours; But when he 
brought a bog of skulls and the heart and windpipe of his 
[adopted] som preseroed in spiris, they would have noth 
The more to do with him, As ale? rer, he started the 
Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress’ his 
sifting forthe press her husband's contributions 
Jn prose ond rhymes But the ‘ourna died efter a brief 
tnd Inglorious corer, Hawkins claimed fo have made the 
fist surecy for tunnel wnder the Thames, and he in 
ented the ‘cverpointed pencil’ the “iridium pointed gold 
pen! end « method of condensing cofee. He ali con 
Mircted a litle stove with a handle, which he earied into 
{he hitchen to cook his mele or into the reception room 
tchen vitor elled and at night into his bedroom. He 
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inented aio « new religion, whose altar wes erected jn 
His own small parlour, where Dr. John Isaac Hash, 
frie, held forth to Aft, Job eae Hawkins, people. But 
{shadow sietched along the poor man’s eth from the 
lt of his only [adopted] zona companion nal of is 
phitsophical researches’ who died and ‘eas diseted at 
he erty age of seven. Thereafter the old man wandered, at 
lonely as cloud’ sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; Dut attended patiently and fitful by bis fst 
tif, then by second, and finally by 0 thi, who clung 








to him with the devotion of Little Nell ther doting grand 
father 
After his return from Viewna, I tived much at my uncle’ 


hows, in London, at my mother had removed tothe plese 
ant village of Epsom in Surrey. There I studied German 
ith some degre of succes, and leatnt meh about foreign 
tations and the world at large. There too 1 learnt to 
disrast my own ability to make my way amit che crowded 
industries of the old country, and begat cast longing 
‘yet lands where there was plenty of room for individual 
flor, and 2 resonable prospect ofa life unblighted by 
the dead of the parish workhouse and a paupe’s grave 
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3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


Having been an indulged youngest child, 1 found the life 
ofa printers boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be 
fore I ould brace myself up tothe required tasks But time 
worked a change: I got to be a smart pressman and eon 
Positor; and at eighteen the foremanship of the ofice was 
fnousted to me, still without Temanetation oF reward 



































“Thove were the days ofthe Com Law League, Cal, Peyro- 
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‘was still wanted, and have seen him stand at a desk, and 
without preparation or hesitation, dash olf paragraph ater 
paragraph ofthe pungent witicims, hich the ame after 
hoon sen all London into rors of laughter atthe expemte 
‘of politcal hurbugs ofall His, whether fiends ot foes. 
These were not unhappy day for me. With such aot 
ations, T became a relous Reforier, and. hearly ap. 
lauded roy elder brother, when he reused, with thot: 
Sands fore to pay taxes the time the frst Reform Bill 
was ejected by the House of Lod 

At this period of my life, as might have been expected 
{rom the nature of my edicntion and the course of reading 
which preferred, T began to ty my hand at poetry, and 
Trrote several slight plews for the Chrismas Anas 
Which, tad to say, were never accepted. Bue the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and other like eflere, aicour- 
aged me; and T adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
wealth to fe, and conifrt to martyrdom in the service 
ofthe Mee 

‘With the termination of may seven years’ apprentice 
ship, these lierary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
‘ith printing, Tentered the service of my brother atimber 
Inetthant and in consequence obtained a general know 
fle ofthe many varieties of wood used in manufactures, 
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Which Ihave since found serviceable, And this brings 
to the year 1831, fom which date tothe preset day, 1 
hve identified myself chorowghly with Canada, her iu 
<dsties and progres, without fora moment eeang to be 
1 Englishman of the English, loyal subject ofthe Queen 
and a firm believer inthe high destinies ofthe Pang 
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ta] "Man Dope” was the textbook which ft awakened 
> amongst tens of hows of Bris reader, heen 
ne | inthe backwoods of wht is now the Proves of Or 





es | tasio. The year 1882, the fist dread year of Avaticcholers, 
c+ | contibuted by i terror tothe exodus of alsted fagites 
ap | rom the crowded cites ofthe old country. My brothers 
ou: Thomas and Ise both a few yeats older tae, myel 
ill | mnde up their minds wo emigrate, and I joyously offered to 

Jpn them, in the expectation of good dea of fun ofthe 
ed | Lind decribed by Dr. Dutop. So we st seriunly to work 
nt | “yooled” our small means, learnt to make xine 
nd} ccimomized to an unheard of extent became cutlows in 
is | the purchase of stores, including pannikins snd. other 
of | primitive tinware, and at length engaged parage iv the 
as | bark sia, 500 ton, rated A. No.1 former an Pst Ini 
er | tman, and now bound for Quebec, to seek a cargo of whit 









Pine lumber forthe London market. sanguine were we 
Df setuing in the course of six seven ents, with plenty 
‘of money to enrich, and petapy bring back with ton 
ar mother and unmarsied sere, that we satcely ea 
ited the prin of leavetaking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine's Docks, surrounded by: applausing 
Friends andin the highest posible spirit, 















(Our fllow-pasengers were not of the most desirable 
cass With the exception of London bairdrener aid his 
wife very respecte people, with whom we shared the 


Secondeabin, the emigrants were chiefly rough country 
fet, ith their wives and momerous children sent out by 
the parish authorities from the neighbouriood of Dorking 
In gurrey and mote ignorant than ean readily be com 
Ceived: Helpless infants under salfering sulky and even 
Savage under privations, they wete a troubleome charge 0 
the ship's often, sad very Lftted forthe dangers of the 
tes which lay before us Captain Ward. was the ship's 
mason there were fst and second mats, he former a tll 
Seonsthe latter shor thicket Englishman, and both good 
Sailor ‘The hoatswain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
fen and boys made up or ships company. 
Al things went reason well for some te. Heaey 
cadwinds detained us in the channel for a fortnight 
Which was relieved by landing at Torbas, climbing the 
Feighe of Brixham, and living on fresh fh for event 
ur hours, Then came a fai wend, which Tasted until we 
fot nent the banks of Newfoundland, Headovinds best ws 
Sean, and thie time ao seriously that our vee, which wat 
tinersheathed, sprang pln, and immediately ean co 
Teak dangerowly. The passengers Rad then to heir berths 
for the night and were of course ignorant of what had 
Tppeneds bc feared something wrong from the hurey of 
fusing of feet overhend, the vehement shouts of the 
nates giving orders for lowering sil and the other usual 
Scompaniments of a heavy sqall onboard ship. Te wat 
hot long, however, before we leaned the alaring truth, 
At hands on deck co pump ship,” came thundering down 
both hatchways, in the coarse tones ofthe second mat. 
‘We hurried on deck halfdrewed, to fice 4 seene of com 
fusion afrighting. in the eyes of landsmenthe ship 
ripped to her sorta, slmost om her beamends in 
Tremendous se the wind blowing "great guns” the deck 
tan angle of a least fifteen degrees, flooded with aia 
pouring in torrents, and encombered with ropes which 
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there tad not Deen time w clew away, the four ship's 
nye munned by tice ar many landsmen, the snilors 
Sn enzaged in desperate efforts to stop the leak by dru 
ping sls togetier and drawing them under the ship's 








‘Capen Ward told us ver calmly that he had been in 
ples fl the Cape of Good Hope, a though nothing of 
Pith pull” like this he alo told us that he should 
Teep on tt coure in the hope thatthe wind would abate, 
fin thc we could manage the leak; but if not, he had no 
ddouti of czsying us aly back to the west cost of Ie 
and, where he might comfortably refi. 

(Certainly courage f+ infections. We were twelve hun- 
‘ery litle hope of exape, but the master's colness and 
Travery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took be ell st the pump, ad. worked away (er dene 
Iie My brother Thomas was a martyr to sexsicknes, and 
‘oul Hardly stand without help: but le bad been bred 
i hrmer, accustomed to bn wk ad eld spore ack 
Speciiytcok command of the pump, worked two spells 
for another man's one, and by his ezample encouraged 
‘he grumbling steerage pawenger to persevere, i only for 
very shame, Soune of their wives even took tars with great 
spite and eect. I id my bes, but i was not much that 

accomplish 

Tn all my aftelife I never experienced such supreme 
‘omfor and peace of mind, adoring that night, while 
Tying under wet saison the loping deck aking with my 
Irotherof the certainy of ou being te bottom ofthe 
se belore moming, of our mother and frends 3 Home, 
2a of our hope of meeting them in the gest Hereafer 
Tired cut at last, we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
only a the ery, “apell hol” which summoned us again to 
the pumps 

‘The report of “five fect of water in the hold—the 
balls shifted” determined matters for ws towards morn 
ing. Capt, Ward decided that he must put about and run 


























{for Galway, and so he did. The sea ad y daylight gone 
vn so much, thae the expan’ cutter could be lowered 
coo the enh examined fromthe outside. This was done by 
ah fine mate Me, Cattanag, who Brought ack the cheer 
{ig news that so Tong a we were running before the wind 
‘leak war fou feet out of water, nd that we were saved 
for the present. The bark sill fenaned at the sme Ur 
Tighly angle, her ballast which was chiely coals, having 
‘Hlsel estty overt teewand: the pomps had to be kept 
fing, and in this deplorable sate, in constant dread of 
Suu and weatied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
Me Gghe days and nights, never sighting ship unt 
tneay of the mouth of the Shannon, where we hailed 3 
ti whe mame I forget. She prsed on, however, refusing 
toansver our signals of disres. 

Next day, to our immense reliet the dsia entered 
Galway Bay) and hese we lay six weeks for repr. enjoy 
fg ourselves nota hl, and frgeting past danger, e 
fepeasa mernorabe episode in the battle of ite 


ee 


5 Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


“The town of Galway ie 9 relic of the simes when Spain 
huintaned an ative commerce with the west of Tend 
ind medled nota ite in the intrigues of the tine. Every 
Tuy has tea of the warden of Galway who hanged i 
Jn tate a window of his own house to prevent a recut 
From justice by 2 popula rise i the young man's favo. 
‘Tha house sul Sond, and probably yer stands, mour 
fat memento of a most dismal tragedy. In 1895 it wa 
fn aing, as as also the whole long row of masive ca 
Hone buildings of which it formed part. In front ther 
twas a tablet secording the above events the walls were 
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in all hans tog in partes, and to take care oftheir 
‘Ems, which would prove too strong temptation for the 
ave peasanery, a8 the spit of RiDbonism was rife 





throughout Connemara, Another amusement was, to watch 
the groups of visitors from Taam and the surrounding 
pars of Clare and other counties, who were atacted by 
the marvel of ship of five handed tons i their bay, 90 
‘och phenomenon having happened within the memory 
ff tain. Ac another time we explored the rapid river 
Corrib, and the beautiful lake of the same name, a few 
tiles dian. The salmon wits on dhe river were exceed. 
ingly interesting, where we saw the lage fh confined in 
tris for nuarkee, and apparently quite unconscioss of 
their caput. The caste of one of the Lyach family was 
visible fromthe bay, a ancent structare wth is walt 
Imounted with cannon to keep sheriffs ata distance, 
(Other feudal castles wer lo insight. 

Acrom the bay laued the rugged mountane of Cla, 
seeinigly utterly barren in their bleak nakednes. With 
the aid of he captai’s tlescape we could ee om these 
inhospitable hills dark object which tured ovt 0 be 
the mud cabins of a mamerous peasantry, the very clas 
for wom, in this present year of 1985, Mr, Gladstone and 
his colleagues are tying to create an eu of rural com 
femiment: We traversed the covntry Toads for miles, 0 
fobserve the mode of farming there, and could find not 
ng, ever up othe very recs of Galway, but mud cabins 
Iwth one oF two toon aared with the cow ad pig and 
{Entrenched sit were, behind 4 huge pile of manure that 
‘hut have Been the accumblaton of years Anything in dhe 
Shape of valuable inprovements was conspicwously absent 

Everything in, Connemara seem paradovial- These 
rough canted, hard-worked, down trodden Celts proved 
be the liveie, brightest, witet of mankind. They exe 
in shoals ta on ship, danced reels bythe hour upon deck 
to a whistled scompaniment, with the mow extaragant 
leaps and stapplng of fingers Te war an armasng sight © 
see wonten driving buge pigs ito he se, eld bya string 
{eto the hind leg, and there scraping and suing the 
lunwieldy, squealing ereatres und! they came ont 38 white 
anew cream, Thee Galway women are singularly hand 
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me, witha decidedly Musil cast of features, betokening 
‘tiny thei eran ancestry. ey might well ve sta 
gel tothe chic ot Spans pater 

th the suburbs of Galway te many aces of boggy 
Land, which ae culated as potato plot Kighly enriched 
Mh nit seaweed manure, and very productive. Thee 
Thr by which tie they are dignifed were reed, we 
tie wld a thre to fur pounds tering pr sre. Rents 
Inthe open country ranged from one pound upwards, Yet 
we Doug cp pottoe a tvopence Persone of tee 
Toss and fora leg of mutton pa afapence English 
were med oo all band, thatthe system of ening 
Trough ndllemen wa the bane of rela A aan aight 
teased rental andthe dlr iehit, 2 Be, a Lynch 
Sodan or England, We herd of no Protxant oppresors 
hee he gentry and nobility worshipped tthe sme alar 
fsth the humblest of thelr dependents, and certainly 
Theat sem wll and ete thes conser 

‘We ntended the English servic i the stent Cole 
Abiey Chuteh. The minitraons were of the sic, 
Paria ype; the wueured excteheons and tablets on 
the wallthe groined arches and bose ofthe roof— were 
sito obliterate hy thick coat upon cot of whiten 
ind ina ono spit which I have since seen 
equaled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rotem, and no 
where eke, Another Sunday we vied 2 sali Roman 
Cathote chapel at some distance. 1 vas imple to get 
inside the building, as the crowd of worshippers not onky 
Aled the tered dice, bet spread themclves over 4 
Pret excesve and welled churchyard, where they 


et uhroughoue orig prayer lasing a fll hour oF 


The partyfeuds ofthe town are quite free from se 
tran feeling The fishermen who were drested from head 
tofoctin hoddengray, and the butchers, wh clothed thea 





selves entirely in shy blue—coats, waistcoats, breeches. ad 
Stockings alike, with black has and shoes constituted the 
belligerent powers. Every Study night, or ofene, they 
‘would musa their frees respectively on the wide fl 
Tnarket place, bythe setshore, oF on the long Wwhart ex 
tending into deep water, and with their sillelaghs bola 
high ournamen for the honour of thee erfe andthe love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the Asie lay off the 
Sharh an unforcnate combatant fell senseless into the 
Mater and was drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
lirpise was expremed ata creumstanc so trivia 

By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Con 
rnemara without recording its "potheen.” Every homestead 
hha is peatstack, and every peststack might be the hid 
ingplace ofa keg of let native spirits We were invited, 
and encouraged by example, wo taste a glass but 3 ingle 
Tmoutbful aloe choked ts; and newer again did we dare 
to put the ery liquid wo ou ips 

‘Our recollections of Galway are of a mixed character 
painful, because of he consiowines thatthe empire at 
Tatge must be held responsible for the wneqval. dit 
bution of natu’ lesings among er people ~ pleas, 
because ofthe uniform hospitality and couresy show to 
{sya elses and creed ofthe eownsol 
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6 More Sea Experiences 


Tn the month of July we were rey for sea again. tn the 
meantime Capiain Ward had got together 4 new Hist of 
psengers and we mote han doubled our numbers bythe 
hdditon of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with their follower, ad a pty of Orange 
men and thes fanilie, of a rather rough farming sor, 
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cscaping from religious feuds and hostile neighbours. A 
‘looming widow Calleency, ofthe former clay was added 
tothe santy female society on board and for the fist few 
hour after leaving por, we had fn and dancing on deck 
salore Butalay,sexsickness puta end to our mersiment 
Il too soon. Our new secre Med below, and scarcely 
‘Bowed their faces on deck for several days Yet, in his 
apparently quiet interval, discord had found her way 
tetween decks 

We were listening one Sine evening to the comical 
jpkesand rch brogue ofthe mort gentlemanly ofthe Trish 
Caoles above mentioned, when suddenly a dozen men, 
women and childeen, armed with ticks and fsmng atthe 
Ipoh, rushed up the sterage hatchay, and without note 
warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence 
les group standing near us with the blindnes of insanity 
andthe most frantic eries of rage. Fortunately theze were 
‘ereral ofthe ship's oiers and sailors on dk, who lid 
about them lusty with their fe, and speedily drove the 
Backing party below, where they were confined for some 
days under threat of severe punishment frais the capa, 
‘who meant what he said So this breeze pased over. What 
itwas about, who was offended, and how, we never could 
dlacover; we set it down wo the general principe that the 
oor creatures were merely “blneowlded for wan of 
ating 

Moderately fair Brees, occasional dead calms, rude 
tating headwinds, stended us untl we reached the Gulf 
Of St Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, ad all 
hight outhery, we found oumelves next morning actually 
"ettograded some thirty or forty knots. But we were te 
warded sometimes by suange sights and_wontrous spec 
‘eles. Oncea shal of porpoises and graimpusescrsed oe 
‘our, frolicking and twening sommersts inthe ai, and 
sontinuing to stream onwards for fll ewo hours, Another 
time, when far north, we had the most magnificent diplay 
‘aurora Borealis. Nght after night the sa became td 
‘nc with phosphorescent light. lebergy attended us in 














thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sil Ge 
quently, once we passed near two of these ices which 
‘Receive hundred fet tn height, and again we were 
early overwhelned by the sodden break-down ofa huge 
tna os big asa cathedral, Nar the Islnd of Anticon we 
‘Sw at lent three hundred spouting whales at one view 
Thave crowed the Addn for times since, and ave 
Searcely seen a single whale or shark. Tt seems Hat modern 
Steamship travel hae driven away the iahabitats of the 
fleep to quieter sex, as robed “fe onthe ocean wave 
of much of ts toma 
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7 Up the St. Lazorence 


‘The St. Lawrence River was gned, and escaping with 
few days! quarantine at Grote Isle, we reached Quebec, 
thereto be transferred tos fine steamer for Monten. 
[Eahine we were provided with lage barges, bere calle 
Tatcaux, which sified to aecommedate the whole ofthe 
Asie’ pasengets going west, with eels Iaguage They were 
drawn by Canadion ponies, vel ad perfectly Hardy de 


Ghimals which, ith their Fench-Caandin driver: amu 
ft us exceedingly. While londing wp, we were favoured 
‘wih one of those eridental historical “bits” ay a pine 





Meo say-which occur so rarely ia Hifecime. ‘The then 
Uespot of the Nor: West Sir George Simpson, was ju 
Storing for the scat of his government via the Oxi] 
River, With him were some halfdoaen ofcer. civil a 
military, and the party was escorted by abt or eight No: 
‘West canoes—eacl thirty of forey feet long, and manna 
by some trentyfour Indians, in the fll glory of wa 
int, feathers, and most dang costumes. To see thes 
Fentely oat, and their no les stately crews, gliding wi 
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measured stoke, in gallant procesion on thet way to the 
‘asty wilderness of the Hudson's Bay trttory, with the 
Buh fag displayed at each prow, was sight never to be 
forgotten. And as they paddled, the woods echoed fat and 
wide tothe srange weld sounds of their favourite best 
sone 


Aa cave fontaine 
Men allant promener, 
‘sierouvd Feat bell, 
‘Que jem'y sis age 
ya longtempe que je tame, 
Jamas jee Coubliras, 


From Lachine to dhe Cotea, thence by canal and along 
shore soccesively to Cornwall, Prescot, and Kingston 
cccupied several days. We were charmed to get om dry 
lund o follow our bata along well beaten pat, gather 
ing nuts, sealing few apples now and then fro une 
‘orchid skirting the road dining a some weather anda 
wayside tavern, with painted floors, aud French cuisine 
all delightlly strange and comical to us: then on boat 
the bateau again at night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
vere enraprured at finding a dazling specimen of the 
sarlet loveliafulgens, the moat brilliant of wild lowers 
Which Indians use for making red ink, At another tine 
‘he Long Sault rapids, up which was scaming the double; 
hulled steamer froguois, amazed we by their grandeur and 
Power, and fled our minds witha sense of the vases of- 
the land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
‘ur way until put aboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
Kingdom for Lite York, where we landed about the fst, 
eck in September, 1885, after a Journey of four months 
Nowadays. tip to England by the Allan Line is 
though tedious i ie lst ten days, ad even five day is 
Considered noe unatainable. When we left England, a 
‘hie mite raleay from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
tint Europe ha seen. Dr. Dionysius Lardnee pronounced 























steam voyages aro the Adantic an impossibility, and 
Rar belived bit. Nove, even China and Japan have their 
wings and seseshipss Canada i being spanned from 
The anti the Pace by  alroad, destined, I believe 
Ae al greater changes inthe fate of oUF Tac, and 
of the wor 


8 Muddy Little York 


When we landed at York, it contained 8.500 inhabitants 
Sr tfercabouts, being the same population neatly as Bells 
Shue Se Catharines and Brantford. severally claimed in 
Tears In eddfaon eo Ring stret the principal dhoroush: 
Peet Teak, Hospital, and Newgate sets, ow More 
Eton sled Queen, Richmond and Adelaie 
Saanartpetivelys Church, Goonge, Bay and York sets 
See mee orthout buildings Yonge steet ran north 
Tina tree miler to Lake Simeoe, and Dundas stert 
tata esata hussred mes 19 London. More or lest 
atte enden stores there were on King and_ Yonge 
ota’ cms were pretty numerous; 3 wooden English 
Shuscty Methodist, Presbyterian, and. Ronson Catholic 
caer of the ike comsrution: a brick gaol and court 
(ious of the ugles architecture: seattered private hows, 
selharleld where now sands the Rossin Hous; beyond 
se imhgtae Goverment’ House, brick Pasfiament 
Suitding utir even than the gaol and some government 
rac Tested in onestory brick buildings twenty-five feet 
sree comprised the Hons ofthe Toronto of tat dy 
Grrteiak peteate buildings, only: Moore's hotel at the 
cracr of Market square, J. S- Baldwin's residence, now 
‘he Canada Companys oie: James F. Smith’ grocery 
‘Mecswurde the Colonist fice) on King sree; Ridout® 
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hardware store at the corner of King andl Yonge streets, 
‘cer to my memory, but there may have been oe or tee 
bers. So well di the town meri It muddy soubriquee, 
that in crosing Church steet near St. James's Chitch, 
boos were drawn off the feet by the tough cla sis soe 
toreach our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne secay 
we fad to hop fom stone to stone placed lonely along the 
roadside. There was tude fagged pavement here and then 
‘but ota solitary planked fotpath throughout the tow, 

To ws the sole attraction wat the Emigrant Office, Av 
‘hat time, Si John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, was exerting himself to induce redved ey 
slfcers and other welleodo setiers, to take up lands 2 
the county north and west of Lake Simeoe. UE. nghis 
‘, loeaton tickets for two hundred acts of land, subject 
‘0 conditions of acl setement, mete eanilyubvanatie 
We purchased one ofthese fora hundred dolan or rag 
for twenty pounds sterling—dllrs and cents not eleg 
‘arent in Canada at chat date~and forthwith booked oe 
‘ches for Lake Simca, in an open wazgon without sproey 
loaded with the bedding nd cooking utensils of ntendigg 
sets, some of them our shipmates of the Aa A ge 
journey brought us to Holland Landing, whence & spall 
Sccamer conveyed ws acon the lke to Barrie, The Fel 
land River was then 3 mere muddy dtc, swarming wth 
huge bulfrogs and black snakes, ad winding in and ove 
trough thickets of reeds and rushes Avrived at Bane 
We found a wharf, «log bakery, two log taverat—one of 
them aso a store~and a farm house, likewite log Other 
farmhouses there were at we lite distance, biden by 

Some of our fellow traveller were discouraged by the 
soliary appearance of things here, snd turn! back se 
nce. My brothers and myself, and one other cmignne 
‘etrmined to goon; and next afternoon, armed with axe, 
fms, and mosquito nets, off we started for the unkaned 
fore, then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simcoe to 
{ake Huron. From Barreto the Nottawasaga river, leven 





miles, a road had been chopped and logged sixty fet 
iide beyond the river, noting but a bush path existed 
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9 A Pioneer Tavern 


‘We had watked a distance of eight miles, and it was quite 
dak hen we came within sight of the clearing where we 
sro adhe to stop for the might Completely blockading 
The fond and fll n our way, was conse mas of felled 
ther, which we wete afterwards told asa windOW or 
ti fence. te consisted of an iregular heap of prostrate 
Tyas branches and all, thrown together in ine, o serve 
Si tence against stray cate, After several frites 
Tapp wo elect am entrance, there was nothing for it but 
(Srthout at the top of our voles for assance 

‘Presently we heard sil er, rather lke che call 
some strange bed than a human voce; immediately after 
Cards, the reflection of «strong light became visible, and 
vise emerged from the Brushwood, bearing [Tae 
tiazng fg of resinous wood, which lighted up ever 
ojece ound in a plturewque and singular mane, High 
Sree eihey fect at lest, was a vivid green canopy a 
(aie extending om all sides ae fr asthe eye could pene 
(Gute varied hee and there by the evinkling of some 
[Retro star that peeped through from the dark sky with 
wand support by the sagt wunks and arching 
Branches of snnumerable treet=the rustic pillars of thi 
Miperb natural temple, The eect was striking Benet 
ond aurprsing 

Now war the figure of our guide ls strange, He vat 
the bt enue specimen of a Yankee we had encoun 
reds Vermonter—tal, bony and awkward, but with 
odaared simplicity ia is aheewd features; he wor 
Reco Teaer Ieggings, tied with deer sinews—loox| 
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moccning, a Guersey sit satlet ssh confining his 
mice rowsers atthe wast and a palmetto ha, dragged 
Pata all deeribuble shape, the colour of each article 50 
cine by sti and #ogh wage, ato Be mater rather 
Greonjecture than certsiny. He proved co be our land 
(hed the nigh, David Root by name. 

allowing his guidance, and climbing saccesively over 
a numberof buge trunks, seumbling throug = network of 
‘hacen and plunging into a sallow steam tp t0 the 
sible in ole tnd, we Teached at leg what he eae 
Hi tovern, atthe lurer side ofthe clearing. It was a log 
Png of single apartment, where presided “the wite 
dart plinap, good looking ee Tshwoman, ina tut 
fon, and without shoes or stockings. They had been 
nity martied, ashe promptly informed us, had selected 
{hs wild spot ona halfopened road, impassable for wage 
fons without a neghbout for miles and under the Sev! 
Edt necesityofshouldering all dele provisions from the 
fmabiyo village we bad jose quited= allthis with the 
solute determination of "beeping tavern 

The floor wis of Joos split logs, hewn into some ap- 
proach to evenness with an se; the walle of logs ent, 
Fed inthe interstices wth chips of pine, which, however, 
didnot prevent an oceasonal glimpee ofthe objets visible 
‘ute, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
Window uanecesary, the hearth was the Dave sol, the 
Ceiling abe of pine wood, the chimney a square hoe ia 
‘he root he fe literally a entre tree, branches ad all 
‘at ints fourleet lengths, and heaped up tothe eight of 
ft many fee It was a chill evening, and the dancing 
aime were Inspiring, a5 they threw cheerful radiance 
sllarond, apd revealed to ou curios eyes extraordinary 
pieces of furnitare—a log bedstead in the dathest comer, 
2 prof snowshoes, sundry spiral auger and rough tools 
a unde of dried deerainews together with some ariles 
of feminine gear, a small tol famed looking gts, a 

from snail bya string, nd other 


























We were accommodated with sol of vation ses 
sad ight on thee leg oon for, or mee pice fg 
Sen sor of wih ner our bet Jus ecommended 
sing move steady onthe uneven Boor. We exchanged 
Sor we bons for Wippe, scan. or whatever the | 
Suet natued fellow could apply ws with ‘The Hosts 
Sete ty mang age fat cake; rasting he, St 
Sone se, then om te other aod alternately boiling ah 
{tyne bros lcs of alt pork. whe, suddenly spending 
Sherine she excnind wha vival that stared 
"Dh Roe, ve cracked my pier 

Toguling wih len what was the matter, we Fearne 
thatthe eotivon pan on ther fet, which she wed for 
her cookery, was called a "spider" and tat i factre 
tha occasioned the eaclamation. ‘The injured spider pe | 
formed ising gently” novwidstanding and, woth 
toy al partic id fl joes savoury contents 

‘elcing drew nea, A hetp of blocking Togs and 
‘ican Bankes was sid for our accommodation and pro. | 
stsanced to be ready But how og ino i We ha esd 
aome rather prnve paces among the erage pa 
Stayer on boned ship st toe, but had not accustomed 
Sires to nunae” efore company, aid hesitated 0 
fe dwn in our clothe. Afr waiting sme ie tei 
Man dismay, Root Lily et wa example by quit: 
Ipalipng out is nether tegument and taming ito 
Ta There nas no belp for by one means or oer We 
Contes to sneak under the Blankets and, ater fanging 
ta large colored ut beeween our ini andthe couch 
cecipied by her now soring spose, dhe good wie ao 
Sisppeared 

pte of the novelty of the station, and some 
eccata daturbance from punts of wind stealing though 
{he “chunks and fanning into brighines the dying 
ener onthe hearth, we pt deitously and awoke 
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x0 A First Day in the Bush 





ore daybreak wo ey ad proved tobe 8 
ore tafe than Ge tapperof te nig bere 
Ther wer fe ry oto owed pigeon ed pork 
Gite, Butera i "Chine tee and choc 
Ten ects sas Od eatery ery she 
Inner beings we ude hry eal 

it wer me Sepinc At eee Dew comen, Rot 
asd comey ma fle ob Wane tay tetor 
rh at of Kindiem for nthe di crit we oper 
foes: int no fine ean dicey ie Bobeng 
Sfoving themes move sel move bighy over the al 
‘cup, our end temared "pew tha whee the 

"Te dy hed advanced ucienty wo enable ut dis 
ng he rod with ene, Ov rer Leper retuned 
ths ort uel few minus ce fren hod whe 
Ak ake of hi llywieded axe: We fond or 
‘Sve advancing along tide sven, uhmaricd a ye by 
the rack of whce nd unimpeded by rowing at 
todo the wii of ys eal he tea een 
mt down ts heh of beoven to and ref 
Peily sone en for lle, ad orn er ws 
tack had teen by rating p aller and edng 
ite tnd dae wood inthe deeper innit 
Here an here, x rv would be renéered pase by 
Tog ned couing the tannery wit shore loge 
ihe ole overed with bruh-cod and en and ig 
fd with he name of “cody De 














































Ac the Nottawasaga River, we found a log house recent 
ty crete, the temporary residence of Wellesley Richey 
Eq am Ish geatleman, then in charge ofthe new settle 
tens thereabouts, Mr: Richey received very courteous 
Ty and handed ws over to the charge of an experienced 
guide, whone business it was to show lands to intending 
Tle oro te rood exe alepetber, 

For some mies further, the forest consisted of Norway 
aod shite pine, almost uamived with any other timber, 
Thete i something majestic in thee vast and thickly se 
‘Ebprinths of brows colusnar tema averaging 4 hundad 

nd iy feet in eight, perhaps and from one to five 
ticks, making a teveller feel somewhat like a Lil 
ptian Gulliver in afl of Brobdignagin wheat. 1 
gular observe dhe effect of an occasional gst of wind 
in ach situations Te may noe even fan your check: but 
‘ou hear alow surging sound like the moaning of breakers 
Jaca se, which gradually inteases wo a loud boise 
‘os ror stl seeming ata great dice the anche 
remain in petfet repose, yon can discover no evidence of 
x wiring breze, tl, looking perpendicularly upwards, 
Font are ssfoulaed bo ace seme putrinehal gt closet 
hand six yrds round and sixty high—which alone kat 
Canghe the bree, waving its huge favtatie seme wildy 
fa dizy height above your hen 

cater the pine woods: seen some unustally severe ale 


Sweeping aver them hends their song but slender sews 
Tike willow wands, or catches the widespreading branche 
the llier tees with force that ft wrenches thes 
‘out by the root, which creeping along on the surtace of 
the si, present no very pomertal resistance, Nothing bat 
the cose contiguity of the wees saves them from genenl 
prostration, Interlaced branches are every moment re 


Ken of and fing to a distance, and even the tans clash 
shock and uprom that sates the fees nerves | 
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vere tedious to deat all the evens of our morning's 
march: How armed with English fowling pieces and laden 
‘nth ammunition, we momentarily expected to creoanice 
tome gislyshedear, with a numerous family of cas ot 
at leat a herd of deer ora ock of wilé turkey: how we 
‘Sw nothing more dangerous than werndpechers with eins 
son heads, hammering away at decayed tees like tra 
Imgrted carpenters: how we at last shot two purelges 
Siang on branches, very unlike English one, of wi 
we were fan to make a meal, which ws uterly detestable 
for wane alt; how the governnent guide led ww, eles 
steer ico the untracked wou walking =k for & wager, 
tough thickets of ground hemlock whieh entangled 
ut fet an often tspped us up: how we were obliged to 
allow him over and tndet windfalls co pw which 
necesary 1 clit sometimes twenty fet along some ball 
recumbent wee: how when we enquited shethr cay or 
sand were considered the bes oi, he sid some pectereed 
ne, a some theater; How he showed us the font of 
lot tht was bad, and guened thatthe rear ought to be 
betes: how ae turned hack at Iss, daoronghly jade, but 

Te nas drawing towards evening, ‘The guide sttode in 
advance, tned and tactut, like sone el late: We fo 
lowed in prs, each of ts provided with small bunch of 
leaty twigs to Map away the munquitos, which stein 
mya fom the thick, damp underbrush 

Te wil be geting deh," sail the guide, “yur mae 
Wook out or the blaze 

We glanced ansiowslyarond, “What does he mean 
shel one of the party, “Tae no blae 


The man explained thatthe blaze (query, blzon? was 
4 white mark which Wwe Had noticed on some ofthe tees 





in our route, made by icing of «portion of dhe bark with 
wane, and invariably ased by surveyors to indicate the 
Tad, sy well as divisions and subivsions of townships 
Ne time this mark loess whiteness and Becomes 
‘intngalahabte in the dusk of evening, ever to an expe 
enced eye 

Nota Title rejoiced were we, when we presen saw a 
canine Daze inthe form of og fre, that briliany 
Fgited up the forest in front of 3 wigwam, whic, ike 
‘rerything ee on that event day, was to us deighally 
Sovnd interesting, We Found, seated on Togs nea the Se, 
fo petwne i Blanket cate and zed shes, evidently 
emlemens and occupying 3 second wigwam ata ide di 


‘ice, halfrdozen axetien, The gentlemen proved to be | 


the Mews Walker, fterwaid f Barre sons of she wealthy 
“mer of the great shotworks at Waterloo Bridge, Lom 
‘fom England. They had purchned a act ofa thowsnd 
ere, and commenced operations by hiring mento cuts 
food throug the fore eight or ten miles to their new 
‘Sune, which pioneering exploit they were now super 
{ending in petson, Nothing could exceed the vigour ot 
thelr plan. ‘Their property vas to be enclosed ina ring 
Fence like a park, to exclode wespasers on their game 
They world have herds of deer and wild horses. The rive 
which intersected their Ind was to be cleated of the dit 
Town anid made navigable In short, Chey meant to conver 
evvhuo another England. In the meanwhile, the elder 
Pathe had eut his foot with an axe, and ws disabled fot 
the present: and the younger was busly engaged in the 
timemante ocapation of fying pancakes, which he ae 
thn, who were unskiled in cookery, were to ave for thei 
spe 

Rowhere does god fellowship spring up so seaiy a 
in dh Dinh, We were sooa engaged in discussing the afore 
{Eid panes, with some fried pork, as well tin sharing 
the nmguine hopes and bright visions which accorded 
Wall with our ow Kas and feelings. 

‘We quited dhe wigwam and its cheerful tenants wih 
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sourual good wishes for cces, and shorly afterwards 
reached ‘the riser whence we had sated, where Ne 
‘Richey kindly invited us stay forthe night. Fxhaused 
by our rough progres, we slept soundly il the morning 
san shone high over the lore 


Ke 


31 A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reer, who have perhaps pssed 
mot of your days between the weariome confinement of 
an ofice or countinghowse, and a rare holiday ist of 
fee days o weeks at your cousins or peandlathers peace 
farm inthe couniry~imagine yourself Tay, traniplanaed 
to a “home” lke ours. No road approaches within on 
niles: no footpath neater than hal that distances he ver 
rej lage i he sole distinctive mark beeween the ad 
joining tots and your own: there ate trees inmemerable= 
‘plendid trees—beech, maple, el, sh, cherryabuve and 
around you, which, while you are wonderog, what ox 
arth to do with chem, a8 you sce no chance of conveying 
them to market for sl, yu ae horvited to ear, 
be consumed by fire—yea, burnt ruthesly to sabes, and 
seatred over the surface ofthe earth as “good mane 
'unles indeed desperately forlorn hope—you may “soma 
‘4y" have an opportunity of selling them in the shape of 
vas, “when there iss toad out" to some naviable 
Bike or river, 








Well say you, Jet us set to work and chop down some 
‘ofthese tee, Sofdy, god st Im the fist place you muse 
underbrush. With an axe or strong longancled bil 
bool, made tbe used with both hands, you cut aay for 
‘ome distance round—a quarter ot half an are perhopa 
i she small mplings and underwood which would other 
































































wise impede your aperitions upon the lager tres, In “a 
ond hard-ood hy” thas, where the principal timber 
EE maple, white oak, el, white ah, hickory, and other of 
the harder specien of tinberthe “onderbrash” i very 
‘ailing indeed; and in an hour or two may be cleared off 
‘icin to give the lorest an agreeable parkike appear 
aice—ao much s that eas heen sad of English Acts of 
Parliament any silt hand mighe drive a couch and six 

‘When you have finished “under-brushing.” you stand 
‘with wheted axe, ready and willing Yo atack the fathers 

the forest—but stay-you don't haow how to eho Tt 
is rather doubetl, as yout have travelled hither ina great 
hurry, whether you hive ever seen an axemnan at wotk 
Yaur nan, Carll, who hat been fn the countey Bre oF 
si year. and is quite a fit wil realy Instruct you 
‘Otwerve~you strike your axe, by a dexteraut swing back 
ave ow near you, oF you may perhaps hurt yourel 
‘erionly—you strike your axe fata the tree with » dove 
ward shnt at about thirty inches from the ground then 
By an upward stroke you meet the former fncsion ad 
releae chip, which ex oat briskly, The you proceed 
by alenate downward and upward 0 horintal strokes 
(on tat ade of the tee which lems ove. or towards which 
$y wish to compe it al, nil yon have made a cleat 
ZAP rather more than ball way through, when you stack 

Now for the revand of your perpiting exertions—t 
few wellalned blows on the revene side of the tee 
rather higher than in font, and the vast mass “totter 
1s GIL"=anothee for the coxpsdegrare—crack! crack 















fraaack!—abal—away with you behind yon beech the 
noble tree bows gently it leafy mousy with graceful 
‘seep towards the erthfor'a momen stowly and eure 
Ty, presently with giddy velocity, unl i scribes tbe 
round, att & whiewind of leaves, with a loud thud 
and a concston both of air and eth, that may be 
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avid, who has overtone a mightier Gath 

Now do you step exultingly upon the prostate crank, 
erfot leat, chopping all the Branches lowe af a 
Uowing the smaller on o your brush piles: Tl com 
‘ough pleased with the novel spectacle of falling teen 
lengths thatthe ground is why encombere, and be 
dea and fe wil ela of nes aan mma wat o 
tempts at chopping afford a ready text for all Kinds a 

the stumps and "es," which ave generally tie ton 
sn off by beavers in making thet dams haggled al 
Savas, infront and rea, asi sliced Of with ¢ hale 
Your genuine axeman is ot lite jealous of his rept 
handle which, with is graceful curve and slender 
portion, isa tolerable approach to Hogar ing of 
aut" he would as som think of deserting bis beloved 
‘ery blow else ever Teaves the slightest chip the 
fs" nor makes a fave stoke, 0 that in psig your 
doing to avoid the misap which befl a seer in oor 


neihbouthood. He was busy chopping ayay manfully a 


those numerous tres sehich, yielding to the force 
of sume adden gust of wind, ave fallen so gently amg, 
Sher compeers, chat the greater portion of thee rt il 





retains a powerful hold upon the sol, and the branches 
pu forth their anal yerduse at cegulatly as when erect 
Standing ot the recumbent erank, 3 4 eight of Bve oF 
six feet from the ground, dhe man coiled away, in Bappy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped neatly 
the centre on both ses of the tree, instead of leaping off 
Sd competing the ct in sfery om terra Bema, he deal a 
Inighty stoke which severed at once the aight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant a from 2 mots, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet to de ait, Dy 
the powerful elasticity of the root, which, relieved from 
the fumense weight ofthe trunk and branches, reverted 
Siolenly to thei natural postion, and flung the inno 
et releaser tthe wins The astonished chopper, falling 
‘on his tock, ay stunned for many minutes, and when he 
tras at lng able 10 se, craled to his shanty sorely 
Tred and Bewildered, He was able, however, retart 
to hisork in a few days, but not without wowing earnestly 
hever again to trate himself next the 100t 
Thete ate other precautions to be observed, suc 2 
whether the branches interlock with other tees, in hich 
{Gee they will probably Break of and must be careully 
watched, let they fall of are fg back pon once 
Wnt space you have to expe at the last moment-—wheth 
fr the ice I ikely to Be eng and twisted aside ia i 
i, or held upright, very dangerous position, as then 
it must cut down ters to release iy and can bard 
UGleulte which way ft wil tend: these and many other 
reumsanees ave to be noted and watched with 3 coal 
judgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous 2c 
dents t9 which the inexperienced and rash are constantly 
xpd, One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
hopper of our neighbourhood, whow hiory, a8 we ean 
both chop and tlk shall relate 
‘Mary —— was dhe second of several daughters of a 
migrant from the county of Galway, whose family, bar 


ing sllered from continual hardship and pivaton i 
theie native land, kad found no dificuley in adapting 

















sheselves to the habits and exigencies ofthe widernes. 
Haedworking they were ll and thrifty. Mary and het 
der sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
Strt before daybreak tothe nearet store, seventen males 
‘Sf and return the sme evening laden cach with a Ell 
Sek lng acre the shoulder, containing about 4 bushel 
ana hall, oF 90 Is. weight of potatoe, destined to supply 
foo forthe family, a6 wel a seed for their fe cr 
Being much out of doors, and accustomed to work about 
ie clearing, Mary became in time a "hatrate” chopper, 
ind would yield to none ofthe new vetler in the dexter. 
ity with which she would el, brush and ut up maple or 
‘eer: and. preferring such active exercise to the dull 
ste of household work, tack her place at chopping, 
loging oF burning, ay regulary and with at least ay much 
spirit ther brother, Indeed, chopping is quite an accom 
plshment among young wernen inthe mote remote parts 
{tthe woods, where schools are unknown, and fashions 
from New York of Philadelphia have noe yet penetated 
Alle ofthis elas will employ her lire hou i lear 
ing to play-not the pianotoree—but the dinner horn, m 
bright tin tube sometimes nearly Tour feet in length, 
requiring the lungs ofthat almost forgotten individual 
an English maileonch guard: and an ineriging mamma of 
‘hose parts will bid her daughter exhibit the sent of 
her eoat and the dliacyof her susical ex, bya series 
‘of flourishes and "mots" upon her graceful "tooting-wes 
Dn." T'do not mean, however, that Mary posse this 
Fashionable acquirement, a8 the neighbourtiond had not 
then arsved at such an advanced era of musial tse, but 
she mide up in hard work for all ether deficiencies, and 
teing a goodlooking, sunmpfced,darkeyed. joyous 
Fete gir, was not a lite admited among the young 
sxeanen of the township. But she prefered maining 





























lunder her parents rootere, where her stout arm and 
Toslute disposition rendered her absolute mises ofthe 
howto, to the indignity of promising to "obey" any 
Iman, who could wield no better axe than her own. At 
























dengdh it was whiopered that Mary’ hear; Jong hard as 
rckeln, had beconte soft as based, under the combined 
Infence ofthe salar figure, Randime face ad good a8 
of Johnny, ad of eighteen recently arrived inthe neil 
thourhood, who was born in one ofthe early Scotch sete 
turned out race of choppet, accustomed from theit in 
Fancy to handle the axe, and ssrpased inthe leanne 
oer cut the Keene oftheir wespon, ofthe amount 
‘of condwon they can chop, spit and pile in 3 day 
Many 4 fair denizen of the abdes of fasion aight 
which passed eoreen her and young Johnny, when they 
Inet inher father’s clearing at sunrise to commence the 
as they prefer working in couples, and Johnny was under 
s vraty ofthis hind with Patsy Missy brother. But Patsy 
Soeated his place for Mary, who wat emulows of Beating 
the young Scotch lad at his own weapon and she had 
tucked her slecres and taken i the slack, au sie 
would say, of her dest Johnny ieanwhile laying aside 
is coat, wasicoat and weckcloh, baring his brew art 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet seh round ik waist 
thus equipped. for thelr favourite occupation, they 
‘ppd sway in merry rivalry, at maple em, ash bitch 
setts gallantly fetching watt 
frorn the deliciouly-old natural spring tat ommed out ob 
the mony hillside) to quench Marys thirst, and sealing 
wow and ten & is by way of guerdon_for which he neve 
ed to gets vehement box onthe ear a Penalty which, 
although it would certainly hve annihilated any hver of 
ies robust frame, he seemed nowise unviling to init 
again and again. ‘Thus matters proceeded, dhe maiden by 
ho means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
rman too gallant co outstrip overmuch bis fae opponent 
tin the harsh sound of the breakfast oF dinner fort 
old sme oh tothe hose, 0 partake ofthe rade 
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plentiful mes of “colcannon’ and milk, which was 
supply strength for a Tong and severe days Lou 
Als! that I should have to telat the melancholy term 
ination of poor Marys unsophisticated exeer. Whether 
Jotnny’s image cecupied her thoughts, to the excision of 
the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, o that 
the wicked genius who taker delight in thwarting the 
‘couse of true love bad caght hee guardian angel sleep 
T know not: but certain it that in a ev 
or she miscalculated. the cut, and. was thoughtlenly 








sentinuing her work, when the biteh,overblaneig pic 





‘pnt, and the side nearest to Mary, springing tad 
dey out struck her 2 blow so severe ws to dstoy life 





tstily tothe hows, and every expedient for her recovery 
it the slender knowledge of the family could suggest 
por Johnny, and the hearcsending lamentations of the 
mother and siers, Ina devent eof, contrived alter 
any unsoccessfulatempes by Johny and Patsy, the un 








fartonate inl was carried to her grav, inthe sme Bld 
vil she had assed oleae, amid concourse of spl 
‘minded, coaselyelad, tut Kindly sympathising, neigh 
Uwours, from all pars ‘of the surrounding dstet. Many 
Yeats have rolled away since T stood by Mary's fresiemade 
grave, and it may be that Jolin has fongtem his st 
oe: but T ws Cold, chat no other td yet ten the plac 
hoped to make hs “houny bride 
ave eat down tres enough wo enable 
on rly to see the sky! Vex, den sn was entively den 
for, and the sight not lite exhilarating 
Tshwhacker” We must think of preparing firewood 
ft the ag 1 is highly among ta see a party of axe 




















heir work, et about this 
‘ary task Four “hands” commence at once 








luckles maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
iCthe preference. Two on exch side they sike alterna 







‘owone with the right hand, his “mate” with the left 
win a rapid sucesion of strokes that seem perfectly 
‘miraculous tothe inexperienced. beholder he see ie 
felled ina tice-a doven men jump upon it each intent 
exhibiting his skill by making his “cw n the shortest 
posible tne. The mote modest select the upper end of 
the tree—the bolder stack the butt—their right axes, 
lishing vvidy inthe sunbeams, are whirled sroand their 
heads with sch velocity ay to clude the eye—huge chips 
"Toot brosd are chow of incesantiy—they wheel round 
for the "bak eut” a the same instant, like +e of soldiers 
Silg sheet anruocs Gansy da arcand fo oe aoe 
if ewo or three minutes, the once tall and gracel rank 
Hes dlivevered in a many Fragments there are choppers 

Ie invariably aonishes new comers to observe sith 
vit dexterity nd eve an axenan Wl ll tree in the 
Preise spot which he wishes it to occupy 10 at to sui his 
the logpile where itis destined to be consumed. It i 
Should happen to overhang a creek or “srale” (wet places 
there oxen cannot seadly operate, every contrivance is 
Tesorted to, to overcome ie apparently inevitable te 
‘deny. Choosing atime when nota brexth of sx tering 
to defeat his operations or beter il, when the wind it 
fevourable he ets deep into dhe fe victim on dhe side 
to which fe wishes to thtow it unl it actully trembles 
on the slight remaining suppor, ezutiouly regulating the 
‘ivecton of the "ent o thatthe tee may not overbalance 
iuclt-then he gently fells among its branches on the 
fevers side al the smaller eecs sith which it may be 
feached-and lat and boldest expedient ofall he cus 
“everal “spring poles—timmed saplings fom twenty 19 
forty feet in length and four to eghe inches thick-—which 
with grea cate and labour ave at up again the stv, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used 3 
spring levers, alter the manner in which ladders are em 


ployed. by firemen to overthow totering. stacks of 
himmneyst the sqrared end of these poles holding fly 
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in the rough bark, they slowly but surely compe the un 
willing monster (obey the might ofits hereditary ruler, 



















i | man. With such certainy i this feat acomplished, that 
t | have seen a solitary pine ner five fet thick and some 
st | where about a hundred and seventy fect in eight forced 





at | by ths Inter means, aided by the strength of to mee 
= | only, agains is decided natural bearing ofall dows the 
it | Side of 2 mound, at the bottom of which a seven was 
| already prepared vo conver it into lumber. The moment 
| wen the enormous mae it about yielding tou fate, is 
| sue of breathless interen—i sayy alarmingly, at if i 
| sus inevitably fll backwatd crushing poles sn) peshape 
| semen to atoms init overwhelming decent het thee t 
= | isa slight cats paw of air in our favoureling to your 








| ple-now! an inch or two uinedl~the swt, Mick 
¢ | semble nd bends atch revue sway af the monsoas 
i | tee bot sll holds its own--dive your sxe into the back 
0 | catmdhac lps heroin, anoticr al oh the fst 
ft | lowagin!~she mot go—buth snes ave fei the ee 
= | simmovably as her tots in the ground another pl of 
& | windihe ways the wrong way=no, not hold of ahe 
m | cacks—ssike in again the slakened ses brave! one 
| How more—auick catch your ave nd dear outf—scel 
S| wistasveepewhae amish of wind what an enowmos 
fe | op-downt down how bexaitly se fals—huseat jut 
w | intierigh place! 
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12 Life in the Backwoods 









We tnd selected, on the 





vice of our guide, a tolerably 
-vood ot in the centee of the Township of 
Sumnidae, part of which is now the ste ofthe village of 
New Lowell, on the Northern Railway, To engage +p 







Scots axeman from the County of Lanark, on the Ouawa 
‘iver to ty ur vingin axes upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to desuoy 
to el half sn acre of tree; fo build bark wigwam 

four night's lodgings and im cme #9 poe up 2 substantial 
fog shiny, tooled with wooden tough and “chinked 
‘vith slats and inost—these things vere to us more than 
tighten wide. At one end an open fireplace, a the other 
Samptnous beds laid on fated Tog, ctbioned wih soe 
hemlock ergy redolent of turpentine snd healt, For out 
pvisions cakes made of flour salt pork of the Best tet 
nnd eofee without milk, with the cceasionalIaxury ofa 
few partriges and pigeons and ever a haunch of venison 
tf our one shooting, alo some potatoes. We wanted 80 
tore, There were few otter stlers within many miley 
sind those as Taw as oumelvey, owe mended ott ow 
‘othe, did our vn cooking, and washed or ow Hine 
was mo tne For geting bh crops that year; not even all 
Fovtable for the winter And we were by wo means without 
tints, Sometimes a surveyors party sought shelter for 
the nighe on thie way 10 the arangelpnamed tovensbips 
Of Alta and Zero-now Collingwood and. St. Vincent 
Among these were Chasles Rankin, sarveyor, now of 
london: his brother, Arthut Rankin, since ae. for Ex 
» young geilenan foun England, now Dr, Barret, Int of 
Upper Canada College, Byand hy came sme Chipyawa 
Ini, en rote toot from the Christian Islands of Lake 
Huron, we were goeat friends with them, Thad mide 30 
ot harp or zttern, and they were charmed with is simple 
‘as highly comical—one cop, oe cop ae cop, thee cop! 
rnd so om up to went. which ws the largest som they 
Could accomplish. At night, chey wrapped their Blanket 
found shen, lay down on the bare earthen oor near the 
fre and lp ety tl day-enk, when they would tart 
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Shc uhanty, being the only comfortable sheler between 
are and the Georgian Bay, heesme a 258 of haley 
owe. at which travellers looked for a nights lodging 
Pinte of, by am old Scoschwoman, eleped Mothe 











NMeNeil, enabled to select our vistors, ‘This tavern wt 
Zeal oor, but the wil being swaley oF wet—a mid. 
Tle ymvmed jst inside the door, where bullfogs not 
diapne notes, 

ener the tas We were oye by fies, and T noticed 
i al loud creep steal (vom under the house los 
Soom a two or dee fe, atracted by the sun's warmth, 
wocatth them all one after anexher. Improving wpon the 
Finn, we afterwards regularly scattered a few grains of 

















snd thus kept the shanty comparatively clear of 
winged es a ce ut epithe 








selon Oy boca ob rach a Mee aio lew a 
heave up their pulled sis toe serubied, Theve tas 
tvallow sce and. young ducks, and in their tara fl 
Dating 
pened 








2 seitlement on the Sunnidale road, emploving 
the new immigrant in road asking, chopping and clea 

ing up log shanties; aed gave ther the land 
so cleared to live on, but without power of sale, In this 
two or three hundred settler English, rsh. and 











Highland Scotch, chief the later, were located i Sunn 
appointed local ininigrant agen, and spent some’ time 





vith us, Eventually it was found hat ehe land was 100 
wait for settlement, being clove to a large car swamp 
‘Mtending everal miles tothe Nosawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agent, twas in 1835 determined 
to rnafer operations to the adjening township of Not 
‘Sosuiga i hich the town of Collingwood is now st 

Te was about this time tht the prospect of a rallway 
from ‘Toronto so the Georgian Bay was first mooted, the 
fhoueh of the. Nottawasga River being the expected 
erminus, A talented Toronto engineer whose name T 
think was Lynn, published pamphlet containing an out 
Tine rout fr the railroad, which was extended through to 
the Nort West To him, doubles, i due the fst pact 
St suggestion of a Canadian Pacific Railway, We, in 
Staniise, were confidently asured that the line would 
pwr diecly though cur own Land, and many a Weary 
igh at hope defered did the deusion cou ws 


oe 


13 Some Gatherings from Natural History 


Trnced not weary the render with detils of our faring 
proceedings, which dlfered in no respect fom the mo 
Piininown routine of bush life wil, however, add one 
raw notices of occurences which may be thought worth 
ining, We were not without wild ankmals in ur bus 
Ben wolves, foxes racoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
tion beasts; eagles, jays, many Kinds of hawks, wood 
‘pecker, loons, partridge and pigeons, besides a host of 
Uther binds were conimion enough. Beas’ nets abounded 
Stusiting of 2 Lind of arbour whieh The eae makes for 
Inimelf inthe top ofthe Toeet beech tees, by drageing 
Thnands al the opper branches laden with their wealth a 
thot upon which he feasts at Tere. The marks of hi 
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foomidable claws ate plainly visible the whole length of 
the wunks of mor large echsrees, In Canada West the 
Sear is seldom dangerous. One ol fellow which we often 
henumeeted, haunted 3 favourite rapberry patch om the 
Sous; when anybody pased. near him fe would 
Slmper of fn such haste that | fave seen i dc hi 
{St wolenly against any toe or fallen branch the might 
fe in his way. Once we sa a bear rol himself headlong 
fro the forks of tee fell forty fet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over, but lighting safely, and "making 
tucks” withthe wtmont expedition, 

Englishman whom Tknew, of «very studious tem 
perament, wat strolling along the Medante road deeply 
Tien upon a volume of Orid or some other Latin author, 
when, looking up to ascertain the case oft shadow which 
Tal serve fis book, he found himself nearly stumbling 
{evita huge brown bea, sanding eect on its hind legs, 
ind with formidable paw taucd teady to strike. The 
farptse seams to have‘ beon mutual fr afer waiting a 
Inoment or two av Hf to recognise cach others fextores 
‘hold they mect again, dhe stadent merely said “Oh! 2 
tear!” colly turned om his hee, plnged into i book 
pi, nd walked slovly back toward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at Ieture in an opposite diesion. So 
sath ny informant 

Another Bend, wh a youth, wis qinibibooting of 
site ofthe City of Toronto, which wae nothing but 3 
rough swaiipy thicket of cedars and pines mixed with 
hadeood Stepping Hastily actos rotten pine Ing, the 
Ind plamped fll upon a great ft ear taking is siesta in 
the shade: Which ofthe two He the fastest snot howe, 
Bat ie was probably the animal, judging by my own 

‘Wolves often disturbed ws with their hideous how tings 
We had's beni liver and white English sete, called 
Dash with her two paps, One night in winter, poor Dah 
‘hom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
her pups oui, which appeared to be alarmed by some 



















inweuder about the premises. A wolf had been seen 
prowling nem 0 ve get out our gona and whatever weap 
m wat handy, but ineautiosly opened the door and lt 
fou the slut before we were autelves quite drewted, She 
rushed ut im eager haste, and in afew seconde we heard 
the wolf nd dog fighting with Ube most rghit discord 
fof yes and howls that exer deafened the human ea. The 
oie ceased a8 suddenly as it had begun, We followed 3¢ 
fast a5 we could o the scene of the siuggle, but found 
nothing there excepts erample! space in the sow stained 
With blood, the dog having evidently een killed and 
ragged away. Next morning we followed the track fue 
ther, and found at no grext distance another similar spot 
here the woll had devoured victim wo tel that not 
‘als heat, which had been Bung away eo a litle distance 
inthe mon Beyond this were no sigs of Wood. West a 
ttap forthe woll, and tacked hm for mils inthe hope af 
avenging poor Dash, ut without eet, This tame woh 
we hea alterna was Killed hy a setter with 3 hand 
‘pike, to our great station, 

was a married coupe rm England, named Sewell, very 
wrellconducted and industrious, ‘They had a fae lle 


Stopped to admive for her pretiness and engaging simp 
tiny They alo paseted, and were very row of eves] 
tnaods of newly-fached chickens, some of which ad 
‘ben carved ff hy an inmense falcon, which would swoop 
ven from the lotty elm trees stil et stanog inthe bal 
“hopped clearing, too siddenly to be ex shot, One day 

ity ws feeding the young chickens when the hawk 


pounced upon the olden, wich struggled desperately 
hercupom tile Hetty bravely joined inthe bal, seed 
after the hawk was killed, that it had been blind of one 
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In the spring of ISM, we had with infinite labour 
mioaye torent OB a taal pot of rota: which 
ned wth spring wheat and watched its growth withthe 
sar tutta unsicey: ood it ats’ height f ten 
Thokes and began to pat forth tender cas, Aleady the 
‘guste plete of exting bread the product of ou ose 








sons andthe nutnber of bushel o be reaped, the bara 
for storage, the journeys to mul, were eagerly discussed, 
Bus one diy i August, 

{cidom expeienced tn ball century. A perfect cataract 
ce fell upon our hapless wheat crop. Flattened. a 
Sone messing two aida half inches in diameter seven 
Imes deep. Every blade of wheat sea aterly destroyed 














and wih tall out sanguine hopes of plenty for that yea: 
Thave preserved a trating which 1 made at the time, of 
fne of thow haistones. The centre wa spheric, an inch 
in git, from which laterally radiated lines thee fourths 
iat inch Tong, like the spokes ofa sehel, and outside of 

rm again wavy border tesmbling the undulating edge 
fot pie trust. The sipericialstructate of the whole, was 
touch like hat of a fall blown tse. A remarkable hil 

st curred in Toro, in the year 1878, but the 
way 















sseman, William Whitelaw, who had risen Irom bed at 
‘even clock to fetch anew log forthe fe shouted to us 
Pectng nothing extraordinary; but, on getting into the 
mld Testy air onde, we were transfixed with astonish 
tent and admiration. Our cleating being small, and the 
Umber party hemlock, we semed to be envioned wih a 
eos back wall the height of the forest trees, while over 








alin dazaling splendor, shone 2 canopy of the sort 
Point ithe hewwens, nearly overhead, but slightly wo the 





northwest, I have since read all the descriptions of 
meteoric showers I could fnd in ou scenic anna and 
trated year alter year for a return ofthe sme wonderfal 
‘sion, but neither in the records of history nor other 
‘ince that night, have Tread of or seen anything 9 mar 
‘ellounly beaut Hour alter hour fe gazed in wonder 
and awe, as the radiant mesengers srexmed on their 
Courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in starry cohorts of 
thoweands, sppesting to descend among the tees cose 
beside us, but in reality shooting far beyond the horton, 
Thor who have looked upserds during » al f sow will 
remember how the lage fakes seem to radiate fom 4 
‘entre ‘Thus I believe astronomers account for the ap. 
Pearce ofthe showers of stare, by the cheimatanee 
‘ha they meet the earth full in ite orbit and so dart past 
fefrom an opposite point, like a fight of birds confronting 
a locomotive, or a storm of hal diretty fing 2 vet 
{under full steam, No description I have read has ziven 
ven fant idea of the reality at T sae Hom shat menor 


able night From sleven pi, to three in the morning, he 
‘majestic spectacle contited in full glory, gradually fing 


aay before the approach of daybreak 

We often had knotty and not very logical discusions 
but the origin of seeds, and the caus of the thick growth 
‘of new varieties of plane and tees wherever the foes ad 
‘Deen burnt over. On our land, and everywhere in the 
irate eighboutbood, the proces of Cari by Bre 
war sre to be followed by a spontancaue growth, tof 
Freweed or wild lettuce, and secondly bya crop of young 
cherry ttees 90 thick to choke one another AL oth 
Spots where pinesrees had stood for a century, the ost 
ome of ther destruction by See seas invariably a thick 
fromth of ranpherries, with poplars of the mpen varie 
‘Gur Cate rtends, snot of whom were pious Prose 
ian inated chat new creation of plans tnt be com 
sandy going on to account for such mirsculoas growth 
To tex the matter, 1 scooped up a panful of black sll 
from on clearing, shed tan got small teacup of 
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perry tones, xa similar to shote growing inthe forest 
Eee find, A few miles distant as a pigcon-root In 
‘3. the bids would come fying round the eas shore 
Fike Huron, skiing the Georgian Bay, in such vast 








filed to bring them dove uns striking them in ea 
fd, even then, we rarely got them, a dhe velocity of their 
Highs impelled thesn fa int the ticket before falling, 
These henutfl creatures attacked ou crop with serous 
rely and devoured all our young peas. 1 have Known 
twenty-five pigeons hillel ata single shot: and have my 
stan doven by Sring 9 random into a maplesree on 
Wich they had alighted, bot where not one ad been 

The pgeon-oost elf wat a marvel, Men, women and 
ctittven went by the hundred, some with guns, Dut the 
tmajorty with Daskets to pi up the coundless birds that 
thd een disabled by the fall of great branches of tres 
broken of by the weight of the Tosting comeades over 
hea. The women skinned the bitds, cutoff their pm 
brews, throwing the remainder aay, and packed them 
in bartels with silt for heeping. To these pigeons we 

















tere doutiley, indebted for our ex 

Where there was so much seed a corres 
right be expected; and dense thickets of chokecherry 
tres grew up in neglected clearings accordingly. Forcing 
my way though one of these, I found met literally face 
to face witha garter snake Bie fect long, which was also 
lnsearch of cherries anda wiggled it way tothe upper 
branches of a young tee ten feet high. Garter shakes, how 
eer, ae as ales a frog, dike chem are the victims 











‘a general persecution. In sme places they are exced 
ingly numerous. One suminer's evening 1 war travelling 
‘foo from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland vives, a distance of thee ries, neatly all marsh 
bid with cedar I ma pvable 
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road, The sun was nearing the horizon the smakerm | 













aver ciel, but afew coppertend and blck-slided on | 
fo the logs Yo bask apparemly ia the sunshine, in such |p 
sumer that after vainly trying to step across without | 
treading on then, was fin to take to fight, springing | jag 
from lg to log like some longlegged bird, and so escaping | fad 
from the unpleasant companionship.* : 
‘One ofthe most perplexing tasks to new sealers is tat Py 
‘of Keeping cows, "Bony soon learns thatthe bush fs all |e 
trefore her whete wo choose,” and she indulges her whime | 
by straying away in the mone unexpected divections, and | ei 
putting you to alladay' tollome search betore abe ean [th 
Eecaptuted, The obvious remedy ithe cowbell, but even | auy 
mith this telltale appendage, the experienced «ow com | tum 
Teves to bafe your vigilance She will enconce henalt jo fs 
the midst of a ump of underbrush, ying perfectly a | gor 
ind paying wo heed to your mont endearing appeals af | os 
jerk her head and betray her hidingyplace by a single note 1 
‘the bel The she wll deliberately getup. and valk of Fe 
Straighe tothe shane. ready to be auld oor 
ale 

whi 

14 Our Removal to Nottawasaga a 
In the autumn of 1835, we were favoured with a vst rom J Sunn 
MA. B. Hae, chief emigrant agent for Upper Canada, | em 
and 4 gentleman held in general esteem, a6 friend [thine 
figrans, ad 4 Kindhestted mam. He sept, or rather | the b 
Dro 

scat angel ie ea 


kal 


oe 


redo Sleep at ou shanty. Te was very hot weather, the 


eeallec, were al sigours sad. We toveres tbe 
Tifited on the paor man were wily pitiale: We being 
Sectoid, touid Gover oor bead Tie Pere, sce 
ing insite ofthe humming hosts outside. Bot our visita 
qelllcarnt no such plop He chew off he bedelothes 
m account of the hes sapped his face and hands to Kl 
ti eortentor; and actually eared with pain and anger, 
felelag himacif oom and then by objurgtions mangled 
ith expletives not alte profane. Te was imposible to 
rast Iughing ot the deqersie ewphacts of hs pros, 
Sihoogh our mirth did not help mich to soathe the ae 
oyun, at which, however, he could mt help laughing fn 
Mowuites donot plague all night, and our friend 
pa Lite Fepoe i the cool ofthe mtn bt vor 
not solemnly, that nothing coold Indice him tps 
this ctcumeanee, perhaps, were we indebted 
the permission we won afterwards obtained, to exchange 
‘had been done by the new settlers, on what was 
lu Scotch Hine: and pladly we quited our Best lo 
ston for Land decidedly more eligible for farm purposes 
sthowgh seventeen smiles further distant fron) Horie 
tech wat ail the onfy village within reasonably easy 
We had obtained small government contracts for cor 
duroying. or catsewaying, the many swampy spot nthe 
Sunale rond, which enabled ws 0 employ anumer of 
tem, and to live a litle move comfortably: and about 
thistime, Mr. Young being in weak health, spd unegul to 
the hatdhips of bush fe, rsigned his agen, and got my 
brother Thomas appointed temporarily ashi succor 0 
had the benef of a good Tog house he hi built onthe 
Nottvasigy road, near the Tasen creck, om which is 
bow situated the Bate station of the Northern Railay. 
‘Weabnde there until we found time to cut a road to our 





ln. sterandiocetaconbnatiectriegtowe | pu 

Here, with a lange open clessing around ws, pleny of | 
ncightours and a sswnll ac no great distance, we were | — bo 
he w me our home vesrlyascomfortable as ae the | bee 
jority of Canadian farmhouses of today. We bad 2 | — pac 
Ment pbkecfenced garden, a lange double log bar. a yoke | ex 
SE owen, and plenty of pooley. The howe stood ona | Ee 
pect which inhuded the Georgian ny sible at | ag 
further nor The land was reductive snd the ai highly ] ioe 
‘Slr ‘ 

Would sme of my readers ike to know how to ries | ato 
tog barn? Tsall yc teach them For such an under | four 
<Fing much previous Labour ad freight ate requted. | Gu 
within humdved pes of these we Had chosen foro ee 
Tee Jakh war plourequelysepuated from the hooe | Men 
the" ecto and oldest water owing between step std 
tanks ‘The bam ws to consist of two trge bas, exh wl 
thay feet square and eight log high, with a chreshig ol 
flor else feet wide between, the whole combined in [ton 


















sna four logs high cling the wot plate. feel 

It wil be sem, then, chat to bid wach a arn would the 
require sixty-four logs of shitty feet each for dhe Towet | unde 
Sony, and sixteen ore of the ame length, a5 wells eight [of th 
br seventyteo feet each, for the loft, Ose handy seam | ner 
Provide al these not from standing tees only but from fain 
fang fallen patriarchs buried four or Sve feet under te adj 
trace in bck muck, and perfectly sound. To get them 3 th 
Pat of the mud required both ail and patience. Alle) ote 
ranches having been clested off as thoroughly 2s pout fe 
the entte tree was drawn out by those most patient ofa wher 
fuient drudge, the oven, and sehen on solid groushlf ice 
hom tothe eequited length A number of sids were asf 39 
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provided, ofthe ste asd kindof the sping poles already 
Eisibed in chapter 1, and plenty of handepies, 
Having got thee. prime cncnuals ready, the next 
Iusines wast stmmon our good neighbours to “raising 
bee" On the day named, acondingy, we ad about thirty 
Factsed axemen om the ground by daybreak, all in the 
Frat of spit, and confident in their powers for ork 
Fight of the heaviest Togs, about to fee thick, had een 
rl in portion a scepers or foundation logs, daly 
rele atthe corners. Parallel with these at distance of 
fweniyfeet om either side, were ranged in order all the 
 aulted to complete the building 
Well nov we beg, Eight of the smartest men jump 
mein fron has his saddle ready—that is he has 
pe his ed ofthe Gist log ito a angblat shape thus 
Tine Foor men in rex ive done the same tatoo 
few expeditoady, and all are wating forthe next log 
Meanie, a abe ends of Both bays, four weveral partis 
tf thrce men eich, stationed below, have placed their 
‘id ina loping po 























nthe upper end ot the ring 
sal an the lower om the ground—and up these kids they 
toll aldtional loge transversely to thow already in pont 
on. These are seceived by the comermen above, and 
Carefully adjusted in their places according to thet "na 
tort ie” chat so wat they willbe leat likely to render 
the wall unsteady, then tured haléback to receive the 
under which should be exactly an invere counterpart 
‘ofthe wale, A skill had will mae thi undevewt with 
tmersing certain, so that the log sehen tue forward 
pn, will down upon is eo saddles without further 
adjament, Now for more les back and front; then others 
the end and soon, every log ited a before, ad each 
‘ne somewhat lighter than ite predecesor, ANI thi time 
te oxen have been busily employed in drawing more logs 








where needed. The skids bave to be readjusted for every 
owccesive lo. and a supply Of ew logs voled up a8 fat 
2 wanted. ‘Fhe quick stokes of eight axes wielded by 


active fellows perched on the sill vsing wall, and bal 
ancingtherseves dexterowaly and even gracefully as they 
‘works the constant demand for "another log” and the 
Inersy voices and rough jokes of the workers altogether 
form a ively and exciting a picture a is often witnessed 
‘dd co these 3 bright shy anda fresh breeze wih the 
‘enusful geen back ground of the noble hardwood trees 
ground and 1 kuow of no mere pleasure party tha 1 
‘would sather join 

reaklat sid dinner form welcome ictus. Ample 
stores of provender, meat, bead, potatoes poddings vat 
ious, tea nl coffe, have been prepated and are thot 
‘ugly enjoyed, insemuch ae they are rare luxuries te 
any of the guests Then again to work, wnt the lat 


Togechns to he encountered. Great cate is necesary bee 


ss accident ate not infrequent The best skid, the outed 
Tndspikes, the strongest and hardiot men, mst be 
elected. Our logy being cedat and therfore light, chee 
Wes comparatively litle danger; and dhey were all cca 
Tally ried and well secured by crognders before sum 
"Then, and aot til then, after supper a Lule whisky 
was allowed, Teetotalias had not made it 9 Sato ou 
Tckwoods; and. we were considered. very straight 
indeed to set ous faces a6 we did aginst al exc. Out 
Highland and Trish eighbouts looked upon the el 
Sul sold in Canad with supreme contempe, and rea 
Testing our Galway experience, we fle surprise there 
The voting sucha building is a sibnequent operation 
for which nn "bee" is required, Shingles fou fect long. 
round rates, are generily ed for Tog bars, to be 
Placed at some fuore day by more pesfect rooting. Awe 
fade cedar bact wil stand for Torey yeats with prope 
Cite by which time there sbould be no dieaey in 
plcing iby a good subxeantal, roomy fame building 
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15, Society in the Backwoods 


sie John Colborne, a8 has been mentioned already, did all 
lls power to induce well todo imenigrants, and pati 
ay military men, t sete on lands west and noth of 
Take Simic. Some of thee gentlemen were entitled, in 
these days, to draw fro three to twelve funded acres of 
land ithe own right; but the privilege was of very 
doubefl value Take an example. Captain Workman, with 
hit wife, highly educated and thoroughly estimable people 
weve pets to select their and on the Georgian Bay 
net the ste ofthe present sillage of Meaford Asal 
Tule which enters the bay there, il called “the Cap 
fav's creek” To get there, they had to go to Peneta 
Relonnatory for boys From thence they embarked on 
teow, with thee senant, furnure, cows, farm imple 
tents 22d provisions Rovgh weather obliged then to 
Tandon one of the Christan Islands, vety blesk spots out 
Sie of Penetanguisene harbour, occupied ony by a fe 
Chippers Indians. ARer neatly two. weeks delay and 
severe privation, they at length tached their destination 
2nd hal then to camp out until» roof could Be pt ip to 
Sheer theo. from the storms, not uncommon wn that 
‘We had ourselves, along with others, taken up ad 
tional land on what sae called "the Blue Mountains, 
which are considered to be a spur of the Alleghatien, 
ntending northerly acrow by Nivgar, (rn the State of 
New York. The then newlysurveyed townships of St 
Vincent and Euphrasia were attracting stlers and 
snsngst them out axeman, Whitelaw, and many more of 
the lite clas. ‘To reach this land, we bad bowght a smart 
sittoay, and i her enjoyed ourselves by costing from 
the Nottawasaya river northawesterly along the bay. In 
‘his way we happened one evening to putin a the ltde 
Tarbour where Cape, Workanan had chosen his location 





te was ary in the spring. "The ows from the uplands had 
felled the rivulet dato a rushing torrent. ‘The garden, 
Pret laid out, was converted into am sland, the water 
tiling and eying clowe tothe house both in font snd 
Tear and altogether presenting 2 scene of wild confusion, 
‘We found the captain highly excited, but bravely contend. 
Ing wih his watery avery: the dy ofthe house in a 
tse of alamed perplesty the servants at their wit end 
fhorying bere abd where with litle effect, Forsnate, 
tube we gor there che actual danger was past, che wate 
Ihniding rpidly during de night, Bue i strack ws as 
front cruel ad consierate act on the part ofthe Gov 
“rnment, wo expose tenderly ested families co hazard 
ihich even the nudes of rough pioneers would not cae 

Rter enduting several yeats of severe hardship, and 
expending «considerable income in this oucothe wort 
phe Caprain Workman and his family removed to Tor 
ENS, Se afterwards retored to England, wiser, perhaps 
fue inv Neher eevtainy, that, when they lef the ld 

couple of miles along dhe shore, we found another 
aititary eter, Lieutenant Waddel, who had served ot 
Tgademajor atthe Batle of Waterloo: with hima were 
isi, two sons, and two daughters. On landing, the Bet 
person we encountered wos the eldest on, Jolin, a you 
Er toenty yeurs—sis fet im ace Fas, ad bearing on 
fis shoulder, sustained by a stick ehrust through i il 
iS hcargeon so lage that its tail tailed on the ground 
Hehind him, He had jase caught ie with a floating line 
Free again the sane melancholy story: ladies delicate 
fhoremel, exposed to rough labour, and deprived ofall 
the comfort of civilized if, exhausting themselves i= 
teary struggle with the elements. Brave soldiers in th 
Uectne of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 

rd avvies, What wore fate can be revered fr Siberian 
hile! Thi family also soon removed to Toronto, and 
Sherwands to Niagara, where the Kindly, excellent old 
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soldier i well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
feutne barrackaaster, and died there. Hi son, John 
eegdcl married into the Eberts family and prospered 
INer he was atember for Kent) and ultimately met his 
tnt by drowning on a lumbering excursion in the 
Georgian By. Other members of the family now reside at 
Goderich, 

Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
sittary and naval ofcers, with their howseholis, were 
Entered Some, whowe names I shall not recor, fad eft 
theses a¢ home, and brought out with them female 
ompanios of questionable position, whom, neverthees, 
they introduced as thee wives, The appearance ofthe er 
wives id the county of the scandal and it actors 


‘Conspcwous among the best class of gentlemen setters 
swahe le Ga. E.G. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay, next Barre, 
of hoa 1 shall have occasion to speak bereafer. Cape 
St John of Lake Couchiching, was equally respected. The 
Moor. tally, of Medonter Walker, of Teeumseth and 
Bieri; Sibbald, of Kempenfele Bays are all names well 
own in those day, as are also many others of the Uke 


tla Iie where are the results of che policy which sent 
thers there? What did they gain—what have thelr fies, 
tnd dexendants gained-by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjected? With one or two exceptions, abslite 
iy nothing but wasted means and saddest memories. 

Tie pleasant to turn to a diferent clas of setlers 
she hardy Scot neh, English and German to whom the 
Gounies of Sieoe and Grey stand indebwed for theit 
preent state of prosperity. ‘The Sunnidale stlement was 
{chosen and wherefore afte. But in the north ofthat 
township, mach beter land and a healthier siuation ate 
Toand, and thee, aswell sin Notawesags adjoining, the 
tue conditions of rational colonization, and the practel 
evelopment of those conditions ae plainly to be seen 

“The sytem of clearing five acte Ios, and erecting log 
stances thereon, 40 be given to dhe immigrants without 
power of wile, which wis commenced in Sunnidale, was 





continued in Notewasga. The seement was called. he 
Son in, neatly al he people being fom ce islands at 
Arran aud say, ying off Argylshite, im Scotland. Very 
fen of them knew a word of Eaglsh. There were Camp. 
belly MeCllivayy, Livingsons, MeDiarmids, MeATmons 
MeNees Jardinen and other characteristic names. The 
Chiet man among them wis Angus Campbell, who had 
teen a tiadesman of some hind in the od county, and 
vere a beneficial infvence over the ves. He was well 
formed, stevnly Presbyterian, and often reminded us of 
douce Davie Deans” in the "Heart of Midlothian.” One 
fhe Livingsons was a schoolmaster. They were, one and 

handy and industsous folk. Day after day, month after 
Inonth, year alter year, added to thee wealth and comfor, 
(Cows were purchased, and soon Became common. ‘There 
were afew oxen and ores before long, When I vised 
the township of Nottawanngn some years since, T found 
Argus Campbell, postmaster and jstice of the peace 
Anew. June, township clerk ot treasurer; and Me 
Diavmids,Livingsons, Shaws, Re, spread all over. the 
sureounvding county. posting large fame richly stocked 


fool bam well lle, and even commodo frame hone 
Eneaorably furnished, ‘They ride to cure ov market 
tandsome buggies well honed have their eemperane 
meetings amd politcal gherings of the most zealous ert 
nnd altogether presents model specimen of » prosper 
iaeming eoanunicy, What hasbeen said de Seon i 


formed the minority in that towaship heat of thee Sons 
allover Ontario 

‘Our axeman, Whitelaw, as of Seoul parentage, bt 
a Canadian by bith, and wom his way with the vest He 
Setled in Se. Vincent, maried a sinare and pretty Iebh 
Ts, many sone and daughters, acquired 3 farm offre 
Thandved acres, of which e cleated and caltvated a age 
porson almost singlchanded, and i tine became able © 
Bild the fines fame hose nthe township: served a 
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sei, jie of pas and ach ade or 
Pane labours however, brought on asthma, of which he 
eno omg since, leaving several amiies of descendants 

ino and here died 

















Thu if we "Took om this picture and on th 
oampte the rents ofthe stsement of educated pe 
watot the labouring clases, she former withering 
mn leaving no ign behind —dhe latter growing in nur 
fers and advancing in wealth and postion woul they Hil 




















the whole land, iti imponible to avoid the eonelasion 
that except av leaders and teachers of heir companions, 
elk of refined tases dof perior education, have 





Eiplace inthe bush, and should shan asa wild delusion 





16 More about Nottaxoasaga and its People 


Among the duties bande 
hit pred 





er vo my brother Thomas, by 
lange medicine chest full of quinine, rhubarb, jalap, and a 
boat of other drugs, strong enough for homes well as 
te, incling a long eatalogue of poisons, sch a arsenic 











beladonna, vitriol, ke, ‘To ait i the disteibution ofthis 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Thchan' Domestic 
Mticne” was added. My voter had no tte for deus, 


nd therefore deputed the care ofthe medicine chest t 











sme. So I studied “Buchan” zealously, and was fortuna, 
nov to secure the sid ofa old army sergeant, an Tris 
fan who bad een accustomed to camp hospital lf, and 
fnew how to bleed, and treat wounds. Time and practice 
save me courage to dapense the medicines, which dit 
‘utiously, and so scceafully as to ear the soubriguet 
‘fF Doctrand to be sought after in eases both dangeroat 
nd diffene. As, however, about this time, a clever I 
‘ened. practioner had ctablihed hinvell at Date 
thireyfour mils dian, 1 declined to presribe in seriou 
‘aie, except in one or two of great urgency. A Prawn 
‘oldier named Murs, had receved a gutaot wound is 
fe chest at the batle of Quatre Bras, under Meh 
Blacher, and hud frequently sullered ereom. One dy 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below 2ee 
this man had been threshing in our barn, when he was 
seived with inflation ofthe chet, nd forced to rtm 
home, A it appeared to be a case of life and dest, 1 
ventuted wo act boldly, ordered bleeding, 2 Blister oa the 
‘hes, and poultice to the fet—in fat, everything Ua 
Buchan direced. My brave sergeant took charge of the 
patent and beteeen us, or perhap i spite of us the mas 
gotover the attack. The singular part ofthe case wa, ths 
the old bullet wound never wulled hen alervards and 
he looked upon me a8 the fst of Hivng piyicians. 

In 1836, a band of Potawatomie Indians claiming 
allegiance to the Queen, way allowed to leave the State o 
“Michigan and sete in Canada, They travelled fom Sea 
‘nou the woods, along che elie tare of Lake Hs 
fon, and. pased through Nottrsagn, om their way © 
Penetangushene, Between the Scotch line and Suonidae 
rear the present village of Stayner lived an old Highland 
piper named Campbell, very paral to whiskey and di 
There were to or thre small clearings, grouped togethe, 
















andthe principal crop was potatoe nearly fall grow 
The old inan was sting suaning bieself ae his shan 
door. The young men were all absent at mil or elsewhere 
and none but women and chien abou, when party 
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47 A Rude Winter Experience 


The chiet inconvenience we sustsined in Nottawasaga 
‘Hote from the depth of snow in winter, which was gener. 
lly four feet and sometimes more. We bad got ou large 
log fnen wel filled with gain and hay. Two feet of snow 
he fallen daring the day, and ie continued. snowing 
droughowt the might, Next morning, to oe rent eb 
ion, nether snow nor rool wat to be seen on the barn, 
the whee having fallen inside. No time was toe lost. My 
stare of the work was to hur tothe Scorch line, here t 
vam every setler to send at leat one sot hand to asst. 
in remaking the rot. None but thove who have sured 
fan imagine what ici to have to walk at speed through 
‘evel fet of sft mow. The sinew ofthe knees very con 
'egin toe painfully acted, sid finally to feel a i they 
vere being cut with sharp Sie, ‘Their what Indians 




















call “snow evi" their cane for which isto apply abot 
‘inde tothe spot, hus raising a ister [toiled on, how 
fever, and once in he selement, walked with comparative 
fee, Eversbody war ready and eager to help, and so we 
tad plenty of aistance at our nee, and Before night got 
cn arm root rewored 

The practice of exchanging work is universal in new 
sevlements and, deed, without ie nothing of importance 
fen be effected, Each man giver days work o bis neigh 
Tour, for a logging or raising bee; and look fo dhe same 
help when he ts ready fori. Thus a6 many’ 2s twenty of 
Fenty able axemien can be relied upon a an emergency 

Ata later tise, some of us became expert inthe seo 
soowshoes, and took Tong journeys dough the woods, 
hot merely with cae but with a reat deal of pleasure. A 
utes snow is far from being considered an evil the 
tackwoods, om account ofthe very great faci it affords 
for traveling and tearing, both for busines and pleasure, 
sv well as forthe aid gives to the hunter or rapper. 

‘My own feelings on the subject, 1 found leisure w 
embody inthe following verse 





Away, aay! ny dog and 
"The woodland boughs ate bare, 

‘Phe tadlant sun shines warm ad high, 
“The frou ake* gens thea 
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Avy, away theo fore wide 
“Gur course eile ad fre} 

Warm ‘neath the sv the splings hide 
Its cecrast firm pace we 


“Tne parridge* with expanded cert, 
‘Struts proudly by hi mate 
The squirtl tins it glowy vs, 


(Quick echoes answer sil and shot, 
‘The woodcocks frequent cry 

We heed them nota heener sport 
Weseck-my dog nd I 


Farin the woods oar traps ae set 
In loneliet, thickest glade, 

‘Where aunmer’ sll sft and wet 

Murat gallant spoil is here 
Toglad trapper’ sight 

The warmelad mavten, sleek and ur 


Or mink, o fo weleone pie 
porate ae 
‘Or aber meaner Prey 





(0n, ont ehe cautions toils once more 
Are set~dhe tak is done; 

‘Ourplewsant morning labour et 
‘Gur paste but bes, 

Away, away! til al of eve 
The deectrck be our guide, 

“The antler’ sag our quarry brave, 
‘Our park the forest wide 

A night, the bright fie a ou fee 
‘Our couch the wigwam dry 

Nolaggard tasters rest sweet 
Aston, good dog, na 
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18 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having heen accustomed to gardening all my life, 1 ae 
taken great pleawre in roaming the bush in search d 
totanialtretutes of all Kinds, and have often thous 
thac it would be esy toil Tange and showy garden i 


the native plants of Canada alone 

Bt of ese, her main vegetable wealth consis i he 
forests with which the Provinces of Quebec and Ont 
twere formely clothed. Inthe country aud the Georgi 
By, expecially, abound the very finest specimens of ha 
‘wood timber, Standing om 3 fill overlooking the Riv 
Snugeet at the village of Dusbam, one efor ewenty 
Tou scarcely single pine tee in the whole prose 
‘The towhips of Arran and Derby, when Sst survey 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees Oak, ea 
Ieee, butternut, ath and maple, semed to vie with en 
‘tern the ste oftheir stems and the spread of th 
tranches In our own clearing in St, Vincent, the sxem] 
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considered that ve of these great forest kings would oc 
copy aa acre of ground, lerving te space fOr younger 
fret or underbrush 

once si 3 white or wainscot oak that measured flly 
tevefeet in circumference a the bats, and cighty feet 
deat of branches. This noble tee must have contained 
Somewhere about seven thousand square feet of fc boara 
ng. and would repreent a value approsching one hun 
fred and thirty pounds sterling in the English market 
White and black ach, black bire, red beech, maple and 
cen baeneood oF lie, are of litle, if any, lest dneriase 
Worth, Rock elm is very valuable, competing asi docs 
With hickory for many purposes. 

When residing in she city of Quebec, in the year 1858, 
6a, 1 published serisof aries inthe Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario, The lumber 
fmercunte of tht city held then, that thee correspondents 
in Liverpool was 40 wedded to oldfashioned eas, that 
they woud not wo much a8 lok at any price ist except for 
pine and the few other woods for which there was an a 
fred demand But | noe that my papers were ranted 
home, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers as since then, our rock el, os white ashy and the 
‘ack hiteh of Lower Canada, have Been in ineremed de 
‘mand, and are regularly quoted at London and Liverpool 
But eventhough old country dealers should enake light of 
‘or prodice, that sno rewon why we should undervate 
them ourelvs, 

















"Not merely is our linger timber improvidently wasted 








tac thestaler Kinds, such ae blue beech, itonwood oF 
harabeam, buttonwood or plane te, and red and white 
cedar, are swept away without a thought oftheir grent 
marketable yale in the Old World® 


















natural wealth to go on unheeded, We send our pine 
Seon the Adantig au itt were the mont valuable wood | 
that we have stead of being ax it really iy among the 

‘hipped in the frm of saves chief so somes, birch | 








nnd elm, So far well. ut what abo the milion of toms 
fof hardwood of all kinds which we desuoy annually for 
Fel, and which ought to Feline f export, four tes 
ts ay mins of dollars? 

Tesies the pin, saightgrained simber which ee 
heel bum up 4 get out of the way, there are our 

mental woods--cur beaut cutled and bird's eye 
‘maple, ovr waved ash, our serviceable butternat or yellow 
trilout, our comely chery, and even our exquisite Back 
tralnat,all doomed to the same perdiion. itle of this 
waste would orci if once the owners ofan knew that 3 
Inarket could be got for their timber. Cheete and butter 
factories for expore, have aleady spread over the land 
why not farnture Factories alo? Why noc warm ourselves 
Irth the coal of Nova Sei, of Manitoba, and, byandby, 


| 











hobler wes? Would not this whole question be a Sting 
Subject for the appointment of a competent parlzmentay 





Tome these reflections ae not the birth of toy, bat 
‘ate fom my bush residence in the township of Not 
teva, fT should suceed now in bringing them effec 

ste, Tall 
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19 A Melancholy Tale 


he Scot setler in Nottawasaga were respectable, God 
fearing, and though somewhat ser in their manners, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They marred 
Jong, ha mumerous families, and taught heir children 
mean easly age the duties of good citzenship, and the ¥e 
gious principe oftheir Presbyterian forefather 

Aron thesn, notte pretest certain, Bue the most 
aniable and beloved was Flora McDiarmid, awl, bright 
Complexion las of ewenty, perhaps, who wer the chet 
‘naintay of her edowed father, whose lg shanty she Kept 








in prfert order aft a5 their simple resources permite 
} while she exercised a vigilant watch over her younger 
| Grothert and sisters and with ther aniwance contrived to 





‘ork thei four are allotment 1 good advantage. 
Wherever there was wouble inte seulement of mirth 
oot, Flora was sire to be there, nursing the sik, cheer 
‘ng the unhappy, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple fesse wa in fac, the life of dhe somewhat 
hil snd oxerworked commnity. Was the miner from 
Sar a be reeived with due honour, was the sober church 
terice to be celebrated im a shanty with becoming pre 
)riety—Flora was ever on hand, atte head ofall he other 
ties. guiding and directing everything, and in so kindly 
and cherfl away that none thought of eisputing herb 
het or heating a thee flint 
| "Such being the esse, no wonder that Malcolm Me 
Amon and other young fellows contended for her ad 
in mariage. But Malcolm won the preference, and blithely 
he et to work to build a splendid log shanty, ewenty-ve 














feet squte, divided into inner comparunents, with wit 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences for 
dome comfort new to the settlement; and when Ie was 
ready, and supplied with plenishings of all Kinds, Flora 
and Malcolm were married amid the rejocings of the 
Whole township, and sctied quiely dawn to the sendy 
































hard work of life inthe extteme backwoods, some miles 
dlstan frm one cesring 

The next thing I head of thexn was many month after 
wards, when Maleola wat happy in the expectation of an 
heir to his ewo hundred acre lt, i the ninth or tenth 
concesion of the township. But alas! a5 time sole, 
accounts cere unfavourable, and grew worse and wore 
The nearest professional mau lived at Barve, thet four 
niles diane! A wandering herb doctor, a he called ise 
Seif ofthe Yankee eclectic cho, was he Best who ad yet 
Visited the wownship, and even he wa far ae a thie cme 
"There were experienced matrons enough inthe settlement, 
bat ther skill deserted them, or the case was beyond their 
ability And so poor Flora died, snd her infant with her. 

The same day her brother Job, in deep dss, cane 
to beg ws to lend them pine bosrds enough to make the 
poor dead woman 3 cain, Except the pine tee which we 
Fad cue down and sw up, a elated alteady, there was 
not & fot of sawn Lumber inthe settlement, and sarcely 
i hammer or a nail either, but what we posseued our 
{elves $0, being very sory for ther afition I told them 
they should have the cofin by next morning? and Tete 
work myself, made a olerably handwmne box. stained i 
Diack, of the sight shape and dimensions, and gave Ite 
them atthe appointed how, We of course attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyerian miniver abovementioned. And never sll 
org the weeping beavers, aggering under their bard 
en though tangled brashwood snd round upturned rood 
nd cradle holes, and the long tain of mourners following 
in theit rear, wo the chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now T hear stands 3 small Presbyterian church in the 
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20 From Barrie to Nottawasaga 


‘iy acout bach Gem, In eh sumer of 1897, we recived 
jin usin Cana, and toon afterwards that they had 
Sache Toronto, and expected to meet ws a Barrie on a 
{eran day. At the sine Ue we leat thatthe bridge 





out the No‘taeasaga river, eleven miles from Ise, i 
given way, and was barely aseble om Toot, ae ily at 
pon the water One of cur span of hares bad been 
Fle and his fellow std, so that we had to hte tea 











to convey our sstes’ goods from Barrie to the bridge 
she 1 wd. ees] meet ther wiGh'cur ow er 
fen and waggon. T walked to Barre accordingly, and 


found my sters2¢ Bingham’ cavern, very pla to ce me, 
butin a sate of complete bewilderment and xe alana at 
the tough ways of the place, then only conning a tvern 
‘rte; ad some twenty sore nel dling Dy Foon 
othes which Thad made myself, and considered strat 
they “ugh at consumed.” My boots! they were soaked 
tad ted out of al fashionable proportions Forunatey, 
‘ther people in Barrie were neatly as open to clin a4 
Insel and as we ad to get om ur way without lst of 
te, I forgot my eccentricities of drew in the rough ex 
perience ofthe rsd 

rom Barrie w Roots tavern was pleasne travelling 
the day being ine ad the rad lily good, We tok sme 
ret and relveiment there, and started again, but had not 
tone two mils before serous misfortune ete is, have 

















Tentoned corduroy bridges before; ne ofthese had been 
thrown acros a beautifully clear whitepaved sreaet 
aown to travellers on this toad ay “swert-water” The 
vaggon was heavily laden with chests and other lagen, 
fd the horses not being ver sting, found it beyond thei 
ower to drag the lond scrom the bridge on account of ie 
seqynes. Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding, 1 





persuaded her to descend and walk on, Again and again, 
the tenmster whipped his hores, and again and again, 
ater they had alent scaled the te, che weight of the 
drugged them backoard I wanted t lighten the loa, 

thatthe man said ie was needle, and bade me block the 
wheels with » piece of broken branch lying near, which 1 
{id the nexe moment T as petrified to see the sagan 
‘overbalanee fuel and fall sideways into the stream seven 
for eight fee beneath, dragging the horses over with i 
their forelet clinging t0 the bridge and ther hind feet 
‘tangled among the spokes ofthe wheels below 

My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
‘aught the horses heads and held then by main fore «© 
iettheirstrnggle while the man and I got out an ae 
ht the spokes ofthe wheels ado in afew mines got 
the ores on to Br ground, where they tod panting abd 
terre for some mites, Meanwhile, to gee the heavy 
‘enborer out ofthe water and carry them up the face of 2 
‘easly perpendicular bank, then get up the wagon andre 
lon wat no ey task, but was accomplished at as 

The temnter, beng asi of iajury to is ore Tey 
at fst relied go forther on the rod. However they 
ind sifered no har; and we Gnihed our journey tthe 
Iige where my brother awaited us. Here the unlucky 

er had to be cated acrom loot floating logs, and 

ied om to she ox wagon, which ended ou hard work 
for hac dsy 

Two days longer were we slowly travelling throwgh 
Sunnidale and into Nottanarga, spending each night at 
sone friendly set's shanty, and 20 lightening the fe 
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ax Farewell to the Backwoods 


Dy sister had come into the woods fredh from the lovely 
Hilege of Epon ix Surrey, wed wccustocned tall te 
Connors of Eis life. Their consternation atthe rude 
few of the accommodations sehich we lid considered 
fier luxurious than otherwise, dispelled allo ilasions, 
sad made us think seioualyof moving nearer to Toronto, 
Trot the fist to feel the need of change, and ay Thad 
‘craonally walked ninery sails to the city, to. draw 
ind some frends there i ook me very 
ite tse wo make up my mind. My brothers ad sisters 
ned throughout the following winter, and then re- 
ove toa tented frat Bradford 
Not that the bush hae ever Tos it chars for me, 1 
sul delight to exape thither, to roa at large, airing 
the stately wees ith their graceful outlines of vatied 
foliage, seeking in thee delicious shade for fern and al 
inde of wild plans, frgeting the turmoil and anxieties 
af the busines wold, an wishing T could leave it behind 























‘Come w the woods the dark old wa 
Where ou lifes ithe snd re 

No thought of sorrow or sf intrudes 
eneath the wild woodland vee 


is 








(ur wigan eased with sil and care 
Th some quiet forest ook 
ur healt fare io venom rare, 








And, summer o winter, ou days pas by 
Tn ones and hearty chee. 

And whenat the lst we fll asleep 
‘On mother ents ancene bres, 

The foresedinge deep shall oer us sweep, 
And Tul sto peel ee 
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22 A Journey to Toronto 


To make my narsative intelligible to those who are not 
fanatar with the times of which T ama about to write, 1 
fit revere briefly to the year 1834. Dung Ut year 
fade my fs usnes visit to Toronto, then newly erected 
into ety As the josey may be taken afar specimen 
‘four faites for travelling in thowe days, I shall describe 

1 tele our shanty in Sunnidale in the brah eaey 
rmoming, equipped only with an umbrella and able bg 
Sch as is usally carved. by lawyers, conaining some 
niles of clothing. ‘The st three oF four miles of the 
ood lay over felled trees ut into logs, but not hauled ost 
‘ofthe way. To step oF jump over thee logs every few feet 
tay be amusing enough by way of spor, butt Becomes 
fot a litle dresome when repeated mile after mie, wit 
Savcely any intermision, and without the stimulus of 
Companionship. ARer geting ito a beuer cleared rod, 
the hit difcultyIny with the imperfecy“seubbel 
tinderbnash and the Krequency of eradlehole—that 
hollows eased by upturned root—in roughly umber 
land. This kind of cavelling continued til midday, whee 
T gota substantial dinner and a bolsterous welcome fo 
ny od friend Root and his family. He had a prety Hib 
‘Laughter by thistime 
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An hour's ret and an easy walk of seven miles to 
sui, were plesnt enough, inspite of stumps and hol 
Bare,r'herle Tmet with more fiends, who would have 
Had me teimain there for the night; but time was too 
‘Bhatt. Soom T trudged, shieting round the sandy beach 
WTesufol Kempenfelde Bay, ad into dhe thick dash 
ads of Innis, bere the road was a mere brosbed track, 
Teiy mined in the twilight, and yery suddy fom recent 
‘Sine Making all the expedition in ty power, I sped on 
{Guards Clements tavern then the only hostelry betwen 
uric and Bradford, and situate clove tothe height of 
and whence aie, a single Geld, the sourees of various 
fac fowing ino the Notawasiga the Holland and the 
(Grit Rivers But rain came on, and the road became a 
‘Gtreion of waterfoles 10 deep that I all but Tost my 
{for und, moreover, i wa 9 deh that it was iaporsible 
tovall along logs laid by the ondsde, which wae the local 
Costom in daylight, 

elt myelin dilemma, To go forward or backward 
seemed equily unpromising, I had often spent nights in 
the bush, widh or without a wigwam, and dhe thought of 
fer didnot oceur to me. Siddenly T recollected that 
shou half a mile back I had passed a newly chopped and 
frilly logged leasing, and that there might pombly be 
Sorkmen sill about. So I yeturned 10 the place, and 
Afouted for asstance; but no person was within hearing 
“There was however, a sul log taba se eet 4 
whic he axe men fad roughly pu up for protection from 
"he run, ad in ic had lett some fire sll burning. 1 was 
tad enough to secure even so poor a shelter as this Every 
‘hing we wet Twas without supper, and very red ater 
Shiny mile walks But I tsed to make the best of a bad 
Job collected plenty af hall consid brands fom te stil 
sing logheaps, to keep up some warmth daring the 
righ, and then lay dawn on the roxnd loge tht had been 
ed for sats toalep as best I might. 

Tut his was not to he. At about wine ofclock there 
"oe From the woods, frst a sharp snapping bath, answered 





bya single yelp: then two or three yells at innervate. Agata 
a slence, lating perhaps five minutes. This kept om, the 
heise increasing in equency, and coming neater apd 
cgain nearer, unlit beeameHmpossble to masake eer 
aught ut the howling of wolves. The clearing might be 
five or sx acren Seattered over it weve partially o whl 
tun log heaps. L knew that wolves wold not be ikely 
venture amongst the fies, and that Twas practically se 
But the postion was not plesing and Foul have pre 
ferred a bed at Clement’, ssa matter af choice. I bower, 
cpt up my fre very atiduouy, andthe evil brutes coe 
tinued thee concert of flendish disords~—sometimes re 
Imaiting lent for time, and anon Butsing into a fall 
sled beans of morning peeped through the trees, and the 
Shy grew brighter and brighter: sehen the wolves cased 
tht serenade and fell fst sleep, with my damp ume 
bella fora pillow. 

With the advancing day, 1 awoke, stifened in every 
joint, and very hungry, A few minutes walk on my rd 
homed mea distant opening in the woods, towards which 
hastened, and found a new shanty, inhabited by 2 goad 
natured settler and hit fail, ftom whom 1 got some 
Ieaas for which dey well acept nothing but thanks 
They had lately been mich troubled, they sid, wid 
wolves about ther cattle sheds a night 

rom thence I proceded to Bradford, cen miles by 
2 road interlaced with pine Toots, with deep water oe 
Tetween, and so dexperately rugged 3 to defy any whee 
Faficl but an occa to sraghe over i, Here my eotle 
tnd forthe present. Mr. Thomas Drury, of hat village 
Td been in prinership with a. courn of my owe, 
Iewers, at Mile End, London, His hospitable receptioa 
sud a good night’ repose, made me forget previous dit 
‘ounforts, and Tent on my ay next morning with 3 igh 


hear. carrying with me aJewer of introduction tom mao 
hom Thad ocrasinally heard in the bush, one Willa 
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The day's Journey by way of Yonge Steet wat car 
iy acomplated by sagen ol fahioned conveyance 
Chg sreng oo lather Seapy end subject emer 
Socatam, ad ul othe dcp rte A fellow seer 
by way of encouragement, tld me how an old san, x fo 
sre before had been Joe so wlnly nin the ot 
sen lenve marks of hs blood there, which, being not wn 
fmmon, were let unheeded for days. My frend advised 
te to keep on my bat, which I had lids on account 
Bho het ofthe day, and Twa not slow to adopt the 
Aero hhnt bei wast eek: ud 
Wiliam Hains, wellAnown in thowe days at an em 
and stveyor found ims bows on 
of Newgate (now Adelie) srect, vo or 
of Bay Street. He wa living as 4 private 
tarde with an English farmiy and, at his fiend ier 
ws tht of Mi. H.C. Todd, with hs wile and two sons 
With them, T continued to reside a often as T vised 
Toran, and for long alter I heeame a ctaen. That 1 
Tends, ners of my readers wll be wel sored whe 
Uentnn tae the two boys were. Aled and Alpes 
Told, the ue loved and lamented asthe late Clerk of 
Gimmie in the Canadian Howse of Commons the 
ther widely Loown in Europe and Amerie, athe late 


To wait upon the Chiet Emigrant Agent for insracions 
stow tead-making in Sunidale 


to make a few sa 
Ptthases of clothing and tex; and to start back agin, 
‘ithou lw of time, were matters ofcourse. One thing, 
however, Tfound time to do, which had more bearing 
upon this marative, and that was, to present Mr, Drry’s 
ver of introduction to William 1. Mackenti, sur, at 
is prinsngofice on Henpital Stet. Thad often seen 





copies, n the bush, ofthe Colonial Advocate, a well as of 
the Courier and Gasette newspapers, but bad the faintest 
pomible idea of Canadian politesThe letter was from one 
Irhowe hospitality Mackenie had experienced for weeks in 
London, and consequently I fele certain of a courteous 
reception. Without descending from the high stole 
‘sed at his desk, he received the eter, edit, looked at pe 
Uegily, and said in hie singular, harsh Dundee dileee 
‘West lok after our own people elore doing anything 
for strangers” Mr. Drury had wold hian that T wished to 
now if there were any Opening for prootreaders in Tor 
‘onto, Lae nota ite suprised to id myself ostracized 
a stranger in a Brith colony, but, having other views 
This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 
Mackentie, which was relate to me by one who wav on the 
spot where it happened. In 1820, on his fet ativan 
Montreal trom Scotland, he got an engagement 3 chain 
beater om the survey ofthe Lachine cana A few days ater 
ward the surveying party 8 usual at noon, st down on 
{gy bank to eat thee dinner, They had been thas cece 
ied for half am hour and were getting ready fora smoke, 
Irien the new chaitbearer suddenly jumped up with a 
‘xclamation, "Now, bos, ime for work we msn wae 
the government money!” The consequence of which i: 
tied onthe wat his prompe dinmisal ron the service 
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23 Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Polis 


In the course of the years 1835 and °7, I made mast 

weneys Toronto, sometinnes wholly on foo, someting 
purl by steamboat and stage, I became very intimate wi 
{he Todd family and connections, which included Ns 
Todds brother, Wiliams. Patrik, then, and Tong aft 
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vids Cesk of the Leglaive Assembly; his brotherin 
sede Thomas D, Morton, ars Thomas Vaux, Ac 
Batam of the Legislature; Caleb, Hopkins, ary for 
Sato, Wiliam Hy Doel, brewer; William C. Keele at 
Toaney ad thet Failes, Nearly all dese persons were, 
ial teen calous alse of Win, L, Mackenzie's politial 
‘Mae Ad the sane thing must be sof my fstend Me 
Drury, of Bradford; his ster married Edward Henderon, 
Durchont tailor, of King Street west, wbowe father, ET 
Henderson, was well known amongyt Mackensic' sup 
pres. It way his cottage on Yonge Steet (oenr what 1 
Fe Gloucester Street), at which the leaders ofthe popu 
Tor party se often to meetin coun, The house sto in 
in orchatd well Fenced, and was then very ural and se 
ded front obervaton 

Amongst all these really estimable people, nd at their 
toner, nothing ofcourse was heard diaparaing othe Re 

er ofthat day, and thee active leader, My own polit 
fal prejudices als were in his favour, And 40 taiets went 
‘nl he ativan 1835, of Sir Francis Bond Head, a 
Tieatenant Governor, when we, in the bush, bgan to hear 
violent struggles erween the Howe of Assembly on 
the one side, and the Liewtenant-Governor supported by 
the Legislative Cosmeil on the other. Each political pre 
by uty, had had ie success and reverses athe polls. In 
125 the majority of the Asiembly was Tory: in 1826, and 
(orseveral year afterward a Reform majoiey wat elected 
in 181, again, Tory was succenfly in 1835, the bal 
ace veered over to the popular side once more, by 2 
"jority only of four, This majority, led by Mackense, re 
fed co ps the supplies: whereupon, Sit Francs appesied 
tothe people by dissolving the Parliament. 

‘Whine were the precise grounds of dference in prin 
tiple beneen the opposing pati did nou very cleatly 
‘appear tous in the bush, Si Francis Head ano power to 


‘pant "Responsible Government” at i¢ has since been 
inerpreted On each side thete were fiends and oppom: 
fs ‘ofthat system, Among Tories, Ogle R, Gowan, 








Charles Fodhergill and others, advocated responsible 
ministry, and were Toud in their denunciations of the 
"Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged sich 
sen a8 Mortal . Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who prefered 
American Republicanism, i which “Responsible Govern 
‘meat” was and is uteriy unknown, We consequently 
found ithard to understand the pty cries of the day. Bat 
We began to perceive that there was» Republican Bisson 
‘one hand, contending with « Monarchiea! leaning on the 
‘other; and we bad come to Canada, a5 had mos well 
formed immigrants, expresiy to avail the evils of Re 
ppublicanism, and to preserve our British constitutional 

‘When therefore Sir Francis Head thiew himself with 
reat energy into te electoral aren, wen be bade the foes 
[SF the Empire “come if they dare’ hen he called upon 
the “United Empite Laylite,”-—aen, who in 1770 bod 
thrown away tte al, eather than accept an alien role 
te vindicate once more thet right to choowe whoa they 
‘ould follow, King or President—when he tavered the 
Tength and breadth of the Tand, making Rinself a home 
in the fammhouses, and calling upon fathers anid husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearth, and their ol 
ditions of honour and fealty tothe Crown, it would hve 
deen suange indeed had he ald, 

The next House of Awembly, elected in 1837, on 
tained a majority of tweneyai to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F. B. Head's policy. This precipitated raters Had 
Mackenzie heen capable of enduring deleat with a goad 
race; had he restrained bis natural deitablity of tempt 
and Kept hi kits cautiously clea of all contact with ew 
of Republican aspirations, he might and probably would 
have recovered his position a a patiamentary leader, 24 
died an honoured and very likely ever, ted veteran 
Bot he became frantic with choler and disippintment 




















and rushed headlong into the most pasionate extremes, 
thi ended in making him 3 mere ctw inthe hands 
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of conning chemers, who didnot fil after their manne 
Gh timo their own handiwork when it ad ceaed 0 
ferve thet prposes. 
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24 Toronto During the Rebellion 


ta November, 1897, 1 hd travelled to Toronto for 
markt to teeurm tthe at week of December, to spend 
tye Chrismas te woud Butte fates ad Willen 
Ton Macken bad deaded other. 1 wi taping for 
sew days with my fend Jneph Hevghen, the London 
iatnrewer menJoned sv afl pasenger on board the 
feos of that day. His shop was near Ridout'shavdware 
Sond. the Sr, we heard that armed men were sem 
Bing a the Holland Landing and Newmarket to stack 
the cig, and ha tf house ae med by thers were 
ibe hands of ther leaders that Samuel Lount, back 
fith, had been manufactaring pikes at the Landing for 
thi use chat two ot thre pons had been warned by 
thends in he secret ose their hows, oF to leave the ci, 
ort ok for sting changes of some sort ‘Then twas 
were being brought from the gurison, and stored in he 




















overed way under che od City Hall Every ile report was 
‘sgely caught ip, and magnified a hundred fold. But the 
tutte a all invariably was at expected invasion by the ~ 
Narkees to deve all loyalists trom Canada, Tn thi way 
‘tir flowed rumot, all busines ceased, and every. 

ty listened ansously for the next alarm. At length 





ame in earnest. At eleven clock on Monday night, the 

‘of December, every bell in the city watt ringing 
‘cecasional gunatiots were fired, by acident a i tan 
tut, but note the ls startling to nervous people: 8 ean 
fosed murmur aose inthe streets, becoming louder every 
‘minute; presently the sound ofa horse's hools was hear 
Echoing loudly along Yonge Street. With others Thar. 
ted oat, and found at Ridouts corner a horseman, who 
proved toe Alderman Jofn Powel, who tod his breath 
les listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge 
Steet toll gue, two miles out, by Mckenic and Anderson 
tthe head of x number of rebels in arms how be had 
thot Andenon and mised Mackentie; how he had dodged 
Tehind's log when pursed: and had finally got into town 
by the College Avent 

There was but litle dep in Toronto that night, and 
next day everything wat uprotr and excitement, height 
‘ced by the news that Col Moodie, of Richmond Hilla 
retired ocr ofthe army, who was determined to force his 
‘ay through the armed Bodies of rebel to bring dings ot 
the ssing tothe Government fn Toronto had been shot 
{oven and inhumanly lle to bles to death ae Mongo 
ferys tavern, The Manes and smoke from Dr. Horne’ heute 
SE Resdsle, weve vsble all over the city: had been 
fred inthe presence of Mackenzie in perso, in retaliation 
it was aid, forthe refusal of dincount by the Bank of Up. 
per Canada, of which Dr. Horne wa teller The rains a 
the siltburning building were vited by hundreds of 
‘Gtizen and added greatly to the cectement and casper 
tion of the hour, Byand by ie became Known that Me 
[Robert Baldi and De. John Rolph had been sent, ih 
a flag of trace, to leaen the wats of the ineargent. Math 
‘iknens accompanied the pary at litle distance, aga 
trace wes in itelf 4 deigheful novelty, and the street 
ttchins cheered soeiferouly, cudding aay atthe sath 
‘staan. Arived atthe toll ge there were wating oot 
fide Mackenae, Lount, Gibion, Fletcher apd other lender 
‘with a couple of hundred of their me In reply toe 
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Liewensnt-Goveror’s meage of inquiry, 8 to what was 

viet the ansmer wis, "Independence, and a convention 
rage dell” which rather compendious demaud, 
(Ging reported to Si Francis, was at once rejected. So there 
Fetiaing for cto Baht 

Macken did is best to induce his men to advance 
aa he ety that evening, bt a mont of bis fllowers had. 
Mase cleo expect that there would be no resistance, and 
PeTontsed, they were shocked and discouraged by Col 
foots death, a» wells by those of Anderson and one ot 
Meotihen. A picket of oluntees under Col Java, red 
(MSc, when not far within the toate Kiling one and 
Mtoming to others and retzed stil firing. After this the 
Tugel al eoufdence, and even threatened to shoot 
Noclenrc htwslf, for reproaching them with cowardice, 
Aan living by the rondide told me at the time, that 
sites detachment of rebels were maching southwards 

hl, since bows a Mowe Peasant, they 0 @ 
Sago ond of cordood sanding on the opposite rst 
and supposing ie tobe a piece of arilery lauded to the 
mune with pape ot canier, these brave warrior leaped 
the fences right and left like squirrels, and could by’ no 
‘Sort of thee olfices be induced again to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings In the city—the 
iy Hal Upper Canada Bank, the Patiament Building 
‘Ongpde Hall Government House, the Canada Companys 
bce and many private dwvelings and shops, were pat in 
Sut ul defence by barviading the windows and doors 
with vo-nch plank, Ioopholed for masketry: and the city 
the a rather formidable appearance. Arms and amu! 
ition were dseibuted to all householders who chove to 
icep them, I emember well the trepidation with which 
ty Fiend Feaghen shrank frm touching the musket that 
‘eld ut for his acceptance; andthe outspoken indi 
tation ofthe militia sergeant, whove proffer ofthe Srearm 
wr declined. "The poor hairdresser told me afterwards 





The sume evening came Me. Speaker MeNb, with 4 

rd onthe wart, bright sed fe fon thie shore yoy 
ssc and fall seal and loyalty. The nging cheesey 
From Savbrough ai, arched ina party of mili 
ter Copan NeLan. 

Te yet om the ee ay tat ly ll Ung: wa 
Toronto to Coral, having wth er age nk of Sey 
Glhing prepared for long vist to her relatives Very 
Svinte he, Macken ad started, atthe ade 

‘oe Duucombet cng tn the London Dut. Net 

ct wth sing the tailing ad all toe money hy 
Contained, Mactentic himely pol ia hand, dcmantel 
sncceded in eating capture few dye sir a¢Oakol 
plain bis rid upon the ladys wardrobe or whch 1 
icv, sie fied get any compenation where 
ther ie Reblion Loses Att THe ty altar 

Inthe eure f the ext day, Wedoey, pana of 
of ther Orangesen, dlghed with elt new cepa 
The Liewtcna-covern was ns emled Yo vce Be 
Gig Hal and tke up hs exquisite Piamet 
Building. and befor night as many os fifteen unde 
tolumtees weve armed and poraly ile. Among tas 
thal son and iltten ow throughly alaned of Be 
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[Nest morning followed the “Batle of Gallows HAL 
on, it might more Bly be styled, the "Skirmish of 
Sfotgomerys Farm.” Being s stanger in the city, Thad 
Aitken formally volunteered, but took upon myself 0 

jancing fore, on the chanee of finding 





tecompany the 
semen to do elther aa volunteer or 3 newspaper cor 
SFpundene should a opening occur. The main body, ted 
Ty Si Francis himself, with Colonels Fitzgibbon and Me 
Nas Adjutant, marched by Yonge Stet, ad consisted 
‘esi hndsed en with so gus: while wo acer ods, 
SEtwo hundred ad hundred and twenty men, respec 
{hly headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and S.P. Jarvis 
SGvanced by byesoads and fields on the east and on the 
tet of Yonge Steet. Nothing was sen of the enemy til 
‘iin halfamile of Montgomery's tavern. The road was 
There bordered on the wes se by pine woods fom 
Aoence topping tfeshots began to e'hent, which were 
tnsvered by the lder muskets of the militia. Presently 
or snllery opened their host throats, and the woods 
fang with setong Heverberations. Splinters were dashed 
from the trees threatening, and 1 believe casing worse 
tei! than the shot thermelve. Lis said that this Bind 

imishing mtn for alfaarhour—to me itseemed 
he few minutes As the milita, advanced, their op 
fonens mcted sway, Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting aod Gring as Uy 
fan Two or theee wounded men ofboth partes were ited 

nly into carts and sent of tothe eity to be placed in 
I. Other ay beeing by the voadside—tebels by 
Ther nt eating: their wounds were bound up, and 
viable drough the smoke, on the ill ranting the tavern 
‘here some tl pines weve then standing. Lou ee there 
































{oo nee hundred men, now Bring irregularly at the 





1 loyalists: now swaying t and fro without any 
Spent design, Some horsemen were among them, who 
‘eemed en act more at scouts chan as Tenders 

‘We had hy this ime arrived within cannon shot o the 








tavern itself, Two or three balls were seen to strike and 
po dough it, A crowd of men rushed from the doon, 
Wa satered wildly n'a northerly direction. ‘Those om he 
Hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
Tand, and then fe ike their fellows. The horsemen tok 
the sideroadwestwand, and were pursued but not in tie 
to prevent ther escape. Had our right and lefe wings 
Kept poce with the mtn fey, Ube whole insurgent force 
muse ave been captured. 

‘Sir Francis halted his mea opposite the tavern, and 
give the word to demolish the building, by way ola severe 
Fehon tothe dstleced. This was promptly done by fring 
the furniture inthe lower rooms, and. presently thick 
‘louls of smoke and vivid dames burt from doors and 
(rindows ‘The bation next moved on to perform the 
‘Sine service at Gibson's ae, several ies fther north 
Many prisoners were taken in the parse ll of whom 
Sir Francis released, alter admonishig them to be beter 
Subjects in futures The atch Back #9 Toronto was very 
Teiurely executed, several ofthe mounted offcers carrying 
ead pipe and. eee slung across their saddle bows 3 

‘Next day, volunteers forthe city guard were calle fr, 
and among them T nas regulaly enrolled and placed unde 
teat three slings id nine pence per diem. My capa 
Nav George Percival Ridout, and his brother, Joseph D. 
Ridone es Heutenant, Out company was daly dled a 
the City Hall, and continved to do duty 25 Tong 28 thei 

Teice weve required, which was about four mont 
fave vivid recollection of being stationed at the Dao 
Tidge to lok out fora second vis from Petr Matthews 
band of rebel eighty of hom had atempeed to burn Oe 
Irie, and succeeded in boring thtee adjoining howe 
ko, of heing forgotten and Kept here without food o 
relief throughout biter cold winter's night and more 

Ako af doing duty a5 sentry over poor old Cold 
Van Egmond, a Dutch ofer who bad served under Napok 
eon Te ail who was grewonly sick from exponae in th 
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woods and confinement in gia, of which he soon after: 
Mee eds Another day, T'was placed, as one ofa cor 
Joral's gua, in chage of Leslie’ stationery and drug: 
Fe, and found there a sey Tittle shopboy who bas 
pe developed into the portly person of Alderman Baxter, 
Sow one and nos the les, of ovr city notables. "The 
Thurs and the guatded were on the bext 

tte weated ith mach hospitality by Mr. Joseph Les, 
Jie Postmaster of Toronto, and have all been excelent 
fend ever since, Our corporal, 1 ought to sy, was Ant 
ny Bachond since a wellknown and respected ez, 

Tone were exciting mes in Toronto. The day after 
the battle, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
Gf LieatemsatColonel Dewson, came” marching. dows 
Yonge Stee, headed by Highland pipers playing the ma 
Tina pabroch, In heir ranks Tie awe Hugh Scobie, 2 
Salwatt Scotian, afterwards widely Known as publisher 
ofthe Bish Colonist newspaper. With this party were 
Trough i sixty prisoners, ued to a Tong rope, mort of 
hom were aftervards released on parle 

A day ot two afterwards, entered the volunters from 
the Neweantle District, who had marched the whole die 
lance from Brockeille, under the command, T think. of 
UUsuienantColonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
thedyof men, and in the highest spite at dhe prospect ofa 
fh with the young Queen Vieworia's enemies. 

A gent ensation was vested when the leaders who ad 
been sree after the battle, Dr: Thomas D. Morrison 
Joon G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
‘anton pointed towards the prisoner, were marched along 
ing Stet tothe Common Jai, which ithe same build 
ing now occupied a8 York Chambers, at the corner of 
Toronto and Court Streets. The Court Howse stood, and 
sill wands, converted into shops and offices on Church 

ret; between the two was an open common which was 
ein hove days the place of public executions twat 
re dha om the 12th of April following, 1 wines with 
‘Beat sorrow, the execution by hanging of Samuet Loune 





and Peter Matthews, two ofthe principal rebel leaders 
‘Sir. B, He had then left he Province 


The following natrative of ctcumseances which occuned 
uring the time when Mackentie wat in command of the 
{ele force on Yonge Stect, hasbeen kindly communicated 
tome by agenileman, who, a young la, was personally 
fognizant of the facts devribed. It as, 1 believe never 
ten plished, ad wll interest many of my 2eaders: 


1 war on Monday morning, the 5th of December, 1831, 
when rumours ofthe diturbances that had broken out ie 
Tower Canada were causing great excitement througho 
(he Home District, tht the late Jones S. Howerds seen 
Iman, named Bolton, wen into his master’s bedroom and 
(ike if Mr Ha had heard shots fired during the night. Be 
plied thet fe had wot, and told the mean to go down ts 
turned shortly with the new, that a man named Anderson 

i been sot atthe foot ofthe hill and that Bis Body wa 
Tying in house near by. Shortly efter cume the starlig 
report ofthe death of poor Gol. Moodie, which wus age 
Uheek to Mrs. Howerd, who knew him ell end 3a he 
lf a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel's regimes 
(ihe old Hundred and Fourth) hed been rased using th 
cor of 1812, Mr, Howard immediately ordered his 
Fioge, end started for the cil, from ahence he did ma 
rlurn for ten days. About nine oclck, a man named 
Pool, who held the rank of captain in the rebel arm, 
falled at Mr. Hower’s house, to atk if Anderson's bab 
tas there Being told where it wat said to be, he tune 
id went we. Poumediatlyeftersurd, the fist deck 
iment of the rebel army came insight, consisting of som 
fiteen er twenty men, who drew xp om the lawn in fr 
of the house, Prcenlly, at the word of command tha 
heeled yound and wen! ssey in search ofthe deed reba 
Nest came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying dos 
the roud, who said thet there were fve hundred re) 
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sehind them. Then wus heard the report of ie arm, and 
Pion more armed min showed themuetes along the brow 
Of Gallows Hill and took up ground near the presen res 
nce of Mr. Hooper. About eleven o'clock, another de 
(rinchicf, Machen hivuell. He wore gre! coat b 

ned up to the chin, and prciented the appearence of 
ing sted. In talking enong themseles, the men ta 
‘RH het he bow € rect nary couse if fo make 
imself bulletproof. To enable the man on the white 
fay to enter the lars, his men wrenched of the force 
Focdts he entered the house without knocking, took ps 
ind hr brother were sitting, and ordered dinner tobe got 
realy for fifty men. Utter atonshed at such « demand, 
Mx Howard sald she could da nothing of the kind. After 
‘sng Mr Howard for ome time—who had incurred his 
ite by sefsing him special preiege at the Past Ofice 
“Mackensie aid Howard had held his ofice long enough, 
‘nd that i was Fine somebody ese had it Ms. Howard at 
length refered him to the servant inthe Kitchen; which 
nt he took, and sent fo see about dinner himsl). There 
Iappened tobe a tage iron sugarttile, in which was 
Boting a sheep killed by dog shortly before. This they 
pte, and efiled with bet from a barrel in the eet 
teed baking of bread just made was aso conpeated and 
bon White thee preparations were going , ather men 
teal ef al ors of wrapome, Pox chiucs ond gouges 
feed on pos to hatches, kris end guns ofall dex, 


Aton! ts eelock there was a regular sempede, and 


ily were left quite lone, mh to their relief with 


exception ofa young Hightand Scotchman mounting 
rd. He must have been ¢ recent arrival from the old 
‘eaaring men of the western ise, Mr, omar ceing alt 





he rest had left, went out to speak to im, saying the re 
iretted to sce so fine & young Scotchman turning rebel 
Spoinct his Queen, Fs anrwer was, "Country fit, Queen 
ftext?” He told her that i was the flog of tice which hat 
Called his comrades away. About halfpst three they all re 
ttrned, headed by the commanderin-ehief who demande 
fof Mrs. Howard whether the dinner he had ordered wat 
ead? She said i was just ar they had left it Irritated et 
Ter coolness he. got very angry, shook bis hore-ohi 
pulled her from her chair othe window, bidding her Took 
ut and be thankful that her ow house was not tn the 
Same sate He pointed to Dr. Home's howe at Blue Hil 
fn the eat side of the road, which duving his abuence he 
hd set on fre much to the disappointment of his men, 
inom, though very hungry, he sould not allow to tous 
tinything but burnt all up. Theve was considerable grumb 
fing among the mem about it. Poor Lownt, who 
ie, told Mrs. Howard not to mind Machenie 
ive them all they wanted, and they would 
‘They got through their dinner about dusk, 
fo the ian, where they had some barrels of 
They kept up a vegelar~on rather an irregula firing a 
hight, The famiy were much alarmed, having onl ot 
Stunt woman with them; the man Bolton had escaped 
for fear as he tai of being taken prisoner by the ree 
‘There the men remained will Wednesday, when they re 
fumed to Montgomery's tavern, « mile or two up 
trl, here ts now the village of Eglinton. About eer 
eck in the morning, the loyalist force marched out to! 
eck the yebels who weve posed atthe Paul ry In on te 
i of he od ih et main boy ot Mong 
y's some distane further north Tt war aery ie si 
iy, end the loys made a formidable eppeatance,o 
Sum shone on their bright musketbarrels and bayonet 
The fiat shot fred was from the artillery, under the cm 
shana of Caplein Craigs it went through the Pat Pr 
tinder hi ofthe roof. The rebels tok to 
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ood on ech side of the road, which that sme wee 
et cre than a resent. Thomas Bell who had charge 
omy of onic si thet onthe morning of he 
tele ronger ake eco acompeny Km The men 
ae er ied end nerturuured ie bec Bas oo} 
Aejoten’ ocr: ir, Bell him tae tin aloe of 
det ar lpi, Nothing ould Be vere be ihe 
STH ea The saner fred with faa eet The deed 
ted ont tobe formar ofthe na of Wide, 
fom Whitchurch: Mongomerys tern «loge bung 
wily eocuted bythe fying bey ho got int the 
soar ote west and dened. te hen tha Macken 
made hi cap THE torn hasng ben the rebel 
ies quares nd the place from which Cl Moods we 
thor ou tl'on fre and buned doen. The house of 
tur ao burn Wath thet small efor the webelon 
Upper Canada ss eshed fu dy ae, some fl 
Loy rte prtanen fom shat Sern ord Lletioon, 
toe slong sigs end shorty ctrwerds © veleter 
tors contanded by Colonels Hil end Dewson, aed 
mong the loge settler, inthe County of Simcoe, 
tag bn contentment inthe opesbin,ihter 
pati peter round, howd tur ott and put down 
Jemer nthe prosperous Coun of York Machen ety 
lat the sympthc of« gest proportion of follower 
One of em nome Joab Kurt nore me! fly, te 









































‘oot him, White retreating entard,a party of the rebels 
lempted to burn the Don Bride, and would have suc 
‘ceded, but forthe determined efor of «Mrs. Ros, who 





































‘ut ou the five, at the expense ofa bulletin her knee the 
ball was exiracied by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
popular about York and the east end ofthe city. 
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25 The Viclor andthe Vanquished 


1 is now foreyfve years since the lst at of the rebelion 
vas consummated, by the defent of Duncorne’s party i 
the London disc, the punishinent of Sutherland's Brig 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the seame, 
Cerotine and dispersal of the discreditable rafians, o 

im their “president.” Mackenzie, was heartily sik, st 
Navy Bland. None ofthese events came within my cm 
observation, and Tpass them by without special remark 

But respecting Sir Francis Bond Head and his anap 
‘nis I fel that more shouldbe stdin justice to both 
Is eminently unfair to censure Si Francis or nor doi 
that which he was noc commissioned todo, Fen 9 ther 
‘ough a Reformer and so just a man as Eni] Rust ha 
Gaile 10 see the advisabily of extending “responsible 
sovernment” to any of Her Majestys Colonies Up tothe 
LUme of Lord Dusham'srepot in 1899, no such propo 
hd een even mooted and i appears to have bec the 
{general opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Se 
Francis Head's appointment, that to give a respons 
ministry to Canada was equivalenc to offering her nde 
pendence. tn taking for granted that Canadians 69 
‘whole were unit. 0 have conferred on them the same 
rights of self government ax were psewed by Englishmen 
Irishmen and Seotchmen in the old country, consisted the 
rginal ertor. This error, however, Sit Fane shared wid 
the Colonia Ofice and oth Hanes ofthe Imperial Pri 
ment. Since those days the mistake hasbeen amit, and 
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Canada slone, but the Australian colonies and South 
Aiea have profited by our advancernent in self govern 

As for Sir Francis personal character, even Macken 
ties biographer allows that he was frank, Kindly and 
{enerous in an unueval degree. That he won the entire 
{ream of so many men of whom all Canadians of what 
‘fer party sre proud such mien a4 Chict Justice Robin 
in Bishop Sachan, Chit Justices Mocauiy, Draper and 
Meteam, Sir Allan N. McNab, Mess Henry Rattan, 
Mahlon Burwell, Joo. W. Gamble and many other, {hold 
torte ndubiabie proof of his high qualities and honest 
entons. Nobody con doubt that hal he been sent here 
carry ont responsible government, he would have done 
i senaly and hanourably. But he was sent to oppove i 
sa in opposing i, he simply di hie ty 

i gentleman® well qualifed to judge, and who knew 
him perionaly, hat favoured me with the following re 
turk apropos of the subject, which 1 have please In 
lying before my readers 


As boy, I had sincere admiration for his [Sir Fanci’) 
secoted loyalty, and genuine English charter; an Thao 
Since learnt to tespect and appreciate with greater deri 
ination his great sersces lo the Crown cud Empiee, He 
ara lle Quixote perkaps. He had w marked individu 
ay of his oun. But he was true ar see, and most 
Iesunch to Brith las and British principle i the trying 
‘kyr of hs administration tn Ganadn. His loyally ea 
‘Hicarous and maguetic; by his enlightened enthusagm 
ine god cause he evoked a true spirit of loyally in Upper 
Canad, that had wel-nigh become extinct, being eter 


{he spiri of ulerwradicaliom that had for years 
Feviously got uppermost emong ovr peopie, But Upper 
nada loyalty had a deep and slid foundation in the 








patrotiom of the UE. Loyalists, « noble vce who had 
proved by deeds, not words, thelr tachment tothe Crown 
land government of the mother lind. These UE. Loyalty 
were the true founders of Upper Canada; td they were 
forefather of whom we may be justly proud.—themsel 

honouring the father and the mother —their sovereign 
land the inrttwions under which they were bornthey 
ti titerally obtain the promised reward ofthat frst com 
tmandment with promi? oie: length of day and honour? 











‘Willa Lyon Mackenzie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable penevernce and unhesating 
reliance, OF toleration for other men's opinions, he sem 
to have had none. He did, or stzove to do, whatever he 
himself thought righ, and those who differed eh him 
he denounced inthe tost unaneauted terms, For example, 
ssiting of the Imperial Government i 1837, he sas 








Smal couse have Highlanders and the descendants of 
Highlanders to feel a friendship forthe Guelphic fami 
Ifthe Stars had their fouls, they never enforced teyally 
inthe glens and lle of the north by bashing and 
festrpatng the people: it was reserved for the Bruns 
Wicker to give, ar sequel to the masiare of Glencoe, the 
‘ruel onder for depopulation. am prod of my descent 
jrom a rebel rae; who held borrowed chieftains, a sei) 
toby, eg money and national debt in ebomination. 

Words cannot express my contempt at witnesing. the 
1 the peopte felt as fet, there is never a Grantor levels 
ho erosed the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-bort 
Highland. poverty for substantial Loaland wealth, whe 




















ould dave to insult Upper Canada with the offi 
presence, as is rler of suchen equivocal chayacter a tht 
Mr what do they eal! him-—Pronc Bond Head 





ad Mackenzie confined himelf to this kind of vieupet 
‘ion, all might Rave gone well for him, and for hs 
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fatowers. People would only have laughed 2 his vee 
KBence The advecacy ofthe principle of responsible go 
‘iomem in Canada would have been and wat taken up 
$f Onngemen: UE. Leyaliss, and other hnown Tories 
Flee since the day when the manufacture of even a hol 
Tallin the American colonies was declsred by: Enginh 
Statesmen to be inlerable, the struggle hae gone on 

‘Stonial equality #4 againa imperial centaation. ‘The 
fal adoption of the theory of ministerial resporabliy 
ty all political panties in Canada, is Mackensie's best 
Psat he sold himwelf in his disappointment to the 
epublica tempter, and july paid the penalty. That he 
Tesh hirmelf lo before he died, will be incontestabl 
Shown by his own words, which Teopy from Mr. Lindsey’s 
fe of Macken.” vo, page 200; 











Alter what Ihave seen here, 1 frankly confes to you that, 
id pased nine years in the United Slates before, need 
the lst man tn America fo be engaged init? 





And, again, page 2 


A course of careful abseroations during the let eleven 

‘has ally saisied me Phat, had the violent move 
Imes in which Tand many adhere were engaged on both 
Mies of the Niagara proved succesful, Val cers would 
xe decly injred the people of Canada, whom Z then 
felieved 1 was serving at great rsh; that it would have 
Aeprised millions, perhaps, of ur eam countrymen in 
Exsope of a home upon this coutinen!, except pon cond 











tiant which, though many hundreds of theusands of én 
ents have been consonined lo accept them, are of 
fecedingly onerous and degrading character. There is 
tata tving man on this continent who more sincerely 
fever that British, Government in. Canada, may. long 
‘ontinwe, and give 0 home end « welcome’ to the old 
rountryman, tha ysl" 















OF Mackenzie's imprisonment and career ie the United 
States, nothing ed be tid tere. I sw btn once more i 
the Canadian Parliament after his retarn fom exile in 
the year 1858, He wat then remarkable for his good hu. 
‘mosn, and for hie perional independence of party. His 
‘hoten aiociates were, at it semed to me, chlo the 
(Opposition or Conservative side of the Houte 

Titore closing thi chapter I cannot help roerring to 
the uafrtanate en who eufered in varius ways. They 
froce armor of the best clas and of the sae ste 
habits, The poor fellows who ay wounded by the rad 
tide on Vonge Street, were not persone amute encugh to 
‘iscuss poltal theories, but feeble creatures who could 
‘only shed biter vats over their bodily sulferings, ad look 
helplesy for sistance from their conqueror. There were 
mong them boys of twelve or fifeen year ol one of 
‘hors bad been coaunisioned by his ignoranc old mother 
{ieSt Catharines, to be sure and bring her hone a chee 
“pron fall of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

T thought atthe tan, and T think ail, that the Go 
‘enment ought to have interfered before mater ete to 
head, and so sived ll thee hapless people from the 
frucl comenuences of their leaden’ folly. On the oer 
hand, ffaerted that nether Si Francis nor his Coupe 
‘could be brought to credit ie probability of an armed 
ising A friend bas told me that his father, who was then 
a inember of the Executive Counc attended a meeting 3 
inte as nine o'clock on the uh December, 1887. That be 
recurmed home and retired to ret at cleves, In ball ab 
hour a mesenger fro Government House came knocking 
wiolently a the door, with the ews ofthe ring: when be 
Jumped oat of bed ‘exclsiming, "T hope Robinson vail 
Felieve me next tie,” ‘The Chief Justice had received 
with entire ineredisy the information lad before the 
‘Couscil,of the drestened movement that week 
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26 Results in the Future 


‘Whatever may be thought of Sie Francis B. Head's policy 
Whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardines of chi. 
Tine seal—there can be no doubt that he served as an 
fective instrament in the Hands of Providence for the 
fnalding up of a "Greater Britain” on the American 
Patinent. The succes ofthe outbreak of 1837 could only 
five ended in Canada’s absorption by the United Stats, 
‘hich mos rely have proved a lamentable file tothe 
[Pra heroic act of the loyalists ofthe ok eolonies, who 
Eline hte to preserve what they held ta be thei duty 
Ske to their Cod and thei earthly sovereign, Ie i era, 
Thi, that religions principle isthe erve asi, and the 

















Fence ofthe Anglican, and especialy ofthe Nthodise 
pests of 1770, that Ted ther flocs into the wildernee to 
fd here congenial home. In Lower Canada, in 1887, i 
seatin Iie manner the influeor of the clergy. both Ror 
tnan Catholic and Protestant, that defented Pspinest and 
Tis Republican followers And itis the eligiou and moral 
‘ettiment of Canada, inal her seven Provinces, tht now 
fcosttutes the tsve band of union between ws and the 
parent Empire. Only a few years since, the tatesmen of 
the old country felt no shame in preferring United Sates 
{ity to Colonial convection. ‘Trday  Brlsh premier 
‘peat eel chen otcantauny Tepoines ey Sk poly 
sau 

That Canada possenes, in every sente of the word, a 
healthier atmosphere than its Souther neighbour, and 
that tees ts contnal mora stubs tothe defeat o 
Mackencic’ alles in 18373, 1 for one coufdently hold 

















vith Mackencie himell That this superiority is due to 
the greater and more habitual respect pad 4oall author 
‘g—Divine and secular devoutly believe. ‘That. our 
pesentand future welfare hangs, as by 2 thtend, upon that 
fe inherent. alLimporent characteristic, that we ate 8 





ine only safeguard of Canadian existence Te was the in-* 





religious community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read correctly the signe ofthe times, 

The hivorian of the future will find in thet com 
siderations his best elue tou existing statue in relation 
to our cousins tothe south of us. He will dsconer on the 
lone side of the line, peaceful industry, home alton 
Cinaflected charity, harmles recreations. general dee 
for education, and a sincere reverence for law and author. 
ity, On the other, he may observe a heterogeneous com 
rmicture of many races, and nobly of their worst ele 
iments he will se the marriage ie degraded ito 4 mock 
fry, the Sabbath day acing, the house of God ostru 
fr concerthal, the la a scien for crime, the judi 
hench a purchaable commodity, the patrioony of the 

Tam hilly sensible that the United States postu 
‘timable ciiens in gret numbers, who fee, and latent 
‘nore than anybody else, dhe flagrant abises of her fee 
instittions But do they exercise any controlling voice a 
tlecioas? Do they even hope to dafluence the popular 
‘ote? They tell uv thenelve shat they are poweres, And 
tome have only to with them a faiter prospec and 
pray that Canada may eape the inevitable Nemesis that 
ittends upon great national faults ch a8 thei. 
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27 A Confirmed Tory 


My good friend and host, Henty Cook Tod, was one of 
the most uncompromising Tories T ever met with He 
Inight have sat fot the porte of Mr, Grsnwigin “Olivet 
Twi” Like that celebrated old gentleman, "his batk ws 
aye waur than his bite” He woald pour out a torent of 
Som and sarcasm upon some luce object of his indi 
‘tion, public oF private: and, having exhausted the fll 
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via of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward 
Veriups the very person he had been amathematzing and 
eatin an amiable rood of companion forthe weak 
of ering mankind generally 

Te was a graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
aterwords had charge of large private school in one of 
ihe English countie. Having inerited and acquired a 
froderate competency, he retired ino private Hf; but 
Tuer on he lou by the failure of companies wherein his 
Strings had been invested. He then commenced busines 
we bootele, did not succeed, and fly decided, a 
< peruason of his wie’ brother, Mr. William P. Pat 
Tick, of Toronto, to emirate to Cada, Having Sit 
tbe hinselt of the praence ofthe sep, by 3 tour in 
srned hee in 1883 

Tis two sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the fall benefit 
sf ther fathers lal atainments, and were Kept only 
Charge of thet Interests, and placed them about him 
the Leginative Asembly, where T recollect to have sen 
te or bath of them, inthe capacity of pages om the oor 
tthe House. From tha lowly postion, step by step, they 
thd respective department 

MMe Todd wat aio an accomplished amateur arts 
and drew exquisitely. An etching ofthe interior of Wit 
Chester Cathal, by hin, T have never sen surpassed 

He was fond of redremeot an of ancuaran eadlog. 
sud, while engaged in tome learned plilelogial invest 
fatoe would shes himect up in his pecllar tacau and 

Teween the ear 1883 and 1840, Mr. Todd published 
‘book, eile "Notes on Canada and the Unite States 
fad T cannot better ilustate his peculiar habits of 
Sought, and mode of expresing them, tan by quoting 
two or three brief pases from that work, and from 
Addenda" wich I printed for him sell, 1840 














“Ar a aiulted mixture ith the purest clement wit 
‘oy counny mae coap ead deen To thane 
shen plunderers no longer eel secure inthe seen of 
ht meds coir wold ends te song re 
the law, hat county do they expe? ameter for 
here if ot ponte weeomed ey rea eas fe 
11 be whe, dit not ancient Rene doth ame thi 

Hennwer tight et on infty uneven 
diape fener; bt Ameen by ail renga wth 
rth, das sn her all qouth As ihe ecore lant 





‘Phe Epica clergy in ths country (United Sater wre 
onl epi nena enti of ae 
tach mal thle, fying 40 Is he rear ele 
‘the then thinkystted sae of Virginia recetoing 16,000 
suignmen of lends fom the Coun, Whe merece 
that any ar parse; end elo. the deplore 
‘ong the tow o aca! ry here tall one, 
“nding thtme or her tepertion tebe proving o 





















om the ara of stranger ave aon he fs hg he 
taker up bu on fering thm, he mut ereree Mt 
mos jgmen an penetiaton or ofl she fiat 

iy elterston, any Pape hereof ear and 
Sih isto be negreted that men wth prince and 
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es void of character shouldbe permitted tus to abuse 
de public eats The misguided individual in the lat 
(tutarbance, om being questioned upon the subject, wn 
‘carcedly admitied, that until reading Mackensie's lag 
ious and slanderous newpaper, they weve happy, conten 
fasond loyal subject" 





\ hen the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr Tort’ family tocompanied it thither; but he re 
Imsined in Tonouto, to lok after his property, which 
oniderale, and ded! heve atthe age of 77 
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28 Newspaper Experiences 


avy in the year 188, {obtained an engagement as mat 
ager of the Palladium, a newspaper ised. by hanes 
Fothergil,on the plan of the New York Albion. The 
Binting ofc, stuted onthe comer of York and Boulton 
lect, was very smal, and I found sta maw of ltd beter 
tan pi, wth ahold hand-pres of dhe Columbian patter 
To bring tis ofce into something like presentable order, 
{o tain a rough lotof lads wo their busines and wo supply 
2 eceasional orginal atcle, occupied me during 3 great 
par ofthat year: Mr, Fothergill was a man of talent 4 
Scholar, and & genleman; but so entirely given up to the 
Study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy, 
that his newspaper receved but scant attention, and his 
penonal appearance and the leanlines of his surround 
grail lem. He had ben King’s Printer under the Fa 
rly Conipact régime, and was dismised for some in 
prudent criticism upon the policy ofthe Government. His 
family sometimes suffered from the want of common 
ecestrey, while the money which should have fed them 














went to pay for some rate bird or strange fh, This could 
hot lat long. The Palladian died a natural death, an T 
had to seek elewbere for employment 
Amongst the visitors at Mr. Tada’ house was John B 
Rogers, a Englishman, who, in conjunction with George 
H. Hacks published the Toronto Herald, 2 weekly 
joumal of very humble pretensions, Mt Hacks wat 
fhom the United States, and found hme regarded wich 
eat distrust, in consequence of the Navy Island ‘ad 
Presottinvatians He therefore offercd to sll me his 
imterest in the newspaper and. printing fie for a few 
‘dollars. Tacepted the offer, and thus became a meuber 
f the Foust Exe, wih all the digniies,inmitien, 
and profits attching theteto, From that time antl the 
Year 1860, T continued inthe sme profeson, publishing 
Uccenively the Herald, Patron, News of the Week, Atle 
“ind Daily’ Colonist newspapers, and lastly the, Queber 
Advertiser 1 mention them all now, to sve wearisome 
details hereater 
T havea very lively recollection ofthe fist job which 1 
printed in my nev ofc, Te wasn the Sunday on which 
Se James's Cathedral was burnt oscing to wome negligence 
about the stoves. Our ofce was two doors north of the 
burn edt, on Church Stet, where the Public Library 
now sands; and I was huriedly required ro print a sal 
placard, announcing that divine service wold be held 
{hae atten atthe City Fal, where {had then recenly 
Arle a volunteer ihe City Guard 
The Herald yea the ongan, ad Me. Rogers an ative 
member, ofthe Orange bay in Toronto. I had no pre 
vious Knowledge of the pectlir Features of Orangetsn 
nd i took me some months 1 acguie sn ish int th 
ves of thinking and acting ofthe order. I busied myself 
hiey in the practical work of the fice, such as Spe 
Setting and preswork, and took no part in editorial 
‘except to write am sessional paragraph or musiel notice. 
“The fst ook T undertook to print, and the fe law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alphes 
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Todd's “Parliamentary Law,” 2 volume of 400 page, 
‘which was a creditable achievement for at olice which 
{ould boast but wo or thee hundred dollars worth of 
type i all With this bok i connected an ancdote which 
1 Shan eran from relating 

Thad removed my fee to a small frame building on 
{Ghurch Stet next door south of C. Clinkinbroomers the 
Seatchnaker’, athe south-west commer of King and Church 
Sects One diy. stangelooking youth of fi 











fiteen entered the ofce. He bad in hit hand a roll of 

wseip, soiled and dageated, which he asked ne 10 
ik at 1 did so, expecting to find verses intended for 
jublication. I consisted indeed of 3: number of poems 





Extending to thiety or forty pages oF more, defective in 
Feeling interested in the lad. 1 enquited: where he 
ame from, what be could doy and what he wanted. Tt 
append that his father held sot subordinate position 
inthe English House of Commons; that, being put to 4 
trade that he disbed, the boy ra aay to Casa, where 
he verbally apprentied himself to a shoemaker in Tor 
cn. he quite because his maser wanted th to 
tend shoes, while he wished to sped his ime in writing 
prctry: and that forthe ls year‘ 3 he had been work 
tog on a frm. He begged me to give inn a tial a6 
2pprentice tothe printing business. T had known a fellow: 
Apprentice of my own, who was fist taken in 36am office 
toy, subsequently acquired Tittle education, became a 
Pine’sevil, and when Last I heaed of him, wat King’s 








‘Well I told the Id, whose name was Atchie, that 1 
‘ould ery him. I as just then perplexed with the problem 
of making and using composition rollers inthe cold winter 
‘Canada, and in an ol frame office, where fe was almost, 
imposible to keep anything from Irexing. So T resolved 
to use a composition ball, such as may be seen in the 
Fictres of early German printing ofics, printing four 
Suodecimo pages of bookwork at one impresion, and 


















perfecting the sheet~or printing the obverse, as medallists 
‘would s2y—with other four pages. Archie was tall and 
strong gave him a regular driling in the ute of the ball 
and alter some days practice, found I could trust him a 
beater atthe pres. Robinson Grusoe's man Friday was ot 
2 mote willing, fighul,consientlous save than was my 
Archie, Never absent, never grambling, never ide; if 
there was no srk ready for him, there was always plenty 
of mischiet at hand. He was very fond of 2 tough argu 
‘ment: plodded on with his presework; leanne to st type 
prety well, before it was suapected tat he even knew the 
ewer boxes; studi haud at grammar andthe dictionary 
acquired Knowledge with facility, and retained it tent 
‘lousy. He remained with me many yeas and ltimatly 
becnie my foreman. Ater the destruction ofthe estab 
sent by fre in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing ofte of Mr. Henry Rowse aid li 
‘here after long term to enter the Toronto School ot 
Medicine, then presided over by Dr. Roiph on Richmond 
Stret, jase wes of where Knox's Church now sad. Aer 
‘obtaining his Hicense to patie the profeion of medicine 
het Sanh and then we Mev er prt 
among the semisavages of that politilly and aturaly 
anie republic. There he made a litle money. 

The country was atthe time i a state of general iil 
‘war: not only was there national strife between we 
Political parties for the acendeney, but in many of the 
feparate sates promunciamentos(procamtins) were i 
‘sed against che men in power, followed by bloody 
fontets between the diferent factions. In the “united 
State" of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the dacet 
then resided, General Vidautt held the teins of power at 
Monterey, the capitals and General Avaiberrt few 
arm to wrest che government from him, The opposing 
armies were no other than band of rubbers and mutderer 





“Arambert’s forces had pased near the town of Salina 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on the 
route, Next day Vidauris troop came in pursit, appro 
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printing everything of value which had Hot been already 
Enniucted. General Julio Quirogs, one of the moet in 
Shuman and crel mosses ofthe republic—a native of the 
town, nest which he had but recently been x cowberd 
rusdéro)—commanded the paring force, On the eve 
Gi pacers to bis catty. & poss Gealy ewe, ugh 
Shaery wat sid to have been abolished in the republic) 
ad been severely injured inn quarel with snother of is 
flys and the doctor was sent for hy the Alcalde to dese 
tas wound, At the mat wa sul to belong toa rch pro. 
ictor, the doctor objected unless hs fee were atsuted” An 
81, cough, and direplooking man thereupon sepped for. 
ard and said he would be aaowerale forthe pep, ating 
mr ihe ume time tht his mame was Quitoga, ad that he 
trsthe father of Don Julio! When General Quiroga heard 
Ie fathers acount ofthe asi, he ad the wounded man 
placed in the stocks in the open plaza unde broiling sun 
Fred the Alcalde $500 for tot having done so himsel a 
wel as for not having imprisoned the Doctor; Nad the 
Doctor artsted by an armed quand under 4 Lieutenant 

















and in the preence of dozen or more ofcers ordered 
fim tbe toe within wenty minutes for having insted 
1s (Quitoge') lather ‘The execution, however, 26 may be 
inferred, didnot take plice. The explanation the Doctor 
tives of bisexape ia curios one. He cursed and swore at 
the General so bitterly and rapidly in English (aot being 
atthe tie well versed in Spanith expletives) that Don 
Julio wat feightned by his grimace, and’ the horrible 
unknown words that ited from Bis lp, and fell of his 
hair in an epileptic 6, w which he was subject, The 
Doctor had the clothing about the Genera’ throat and 
‘est throwen open, and dasbed some cold water in he fce 
‘On reviving, Quiroga tld the Doctor to return to his 
house; that he need be under no fear; sid be supposed 
the dficaley was caused by is lhe Doctor's) noe wnder 
sinding the Spanish language; and added, that he intend 
ftw convule ou friend some day about thove aagues 
fis. Quiroga never returned. to Salinas. during. the 














Doctor's stay there, and some yes alter these event, like 
‘most Mexican generals, was publicly excented, thus meet 
ing the fat he ha 0 cruely dealt out to many better men 
than himself, and co which he had sentenced fellow 
The Doctor remained in Mexico il the French in 
axiom in 1868, when, partly om account ofthe illes of 
his wile, and partly Beruse ofthe distrbed state ofthe 
country, he resummed to Toronto, He practised his pro 
Fession here and became a welLknown public characte, 
sll he sd, chershing a warm love forthe sunny south, 
‘ling the land of the Montetamas "Afi Aejieo umede 
‘my beloved Mexico—and corresponding with his friends 
‘ere, who but very recently olfered hin yee inderens 
That truant boy wae afterwards known as Dr. Arch 
tld AL Riddel, exalderstan, and for many years Coron 
for the City of Toronto, which latter office he reigned s+ 
lately asthe Sot of June, 1853. He died in December as, 
and Was Buried in the Necropolis, whither tis remaint 
‘were followed by 1 lange concourse of spmpathiig 
friends. 


aoe 


29 Introduction to Canadian Polities 


The burning of St. James's Cathedral in 1899, marks am 
other phase of my Toronto life, which i associated wih 
‘mang pleasant and some sorrowfol memories, The erie 
fof the Church of England were, for tome, monthy aft 
that event, conducted in the od City Hale The cle va 
an amateur one, led by Mr J.D. Humploey, whe rp 
tation a= an accomplished tuscan mst be familie 
mang of my readers. OF that choir I became a membe 
and continted one until my nemoval to Cation i 18 
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Anamateer gle club, of which Mr. EL. Cull, unl lately 
Gf ihe Canada Company's ofice, and mysell are probably 
sid New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of oor seteal 
ded for the purpose 

Thos the tie paied away after the rebellion, and 
dering the etiod of Sir George Arthurs sayin Canada 
peronally concerned. Lord Durhatn cate; sade is cle 
Frat Report and went home again. Then fllowed Lord 
Sydenham, to sehom I propose to pay some attention, 8 
wih Rim commenced ny fst experience of Canadian 
Peixsetenie' rebellion had convinced me ofthe neces 
sigyof aking. and holding Ser ground in defence of 
fnonarehical fstitations a opposed to republic Ie 
ill known that nearly all Old County Whigs, when 
Imodeate Reformers from the Britt Ie ate clasied here 
Ss Liberal Gnservatives Even English Chats are trans 
termed nto Canadian Ani-Republicans 

T had been neither Chartht nor lrRadical, but 
simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venerae, but ot 
Winaly to! idoie, old insttions, and by no means to 
pall down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
Ststrctue wat tobe erected ints place, Thus it followed 
Gonervative side of Canadian party polit, in which 1 
found so many ofthe solid, respectable, well solo citizens 
sf Toronto had ranged themselves 


























30 Lord Sydenam’s Mission 


{have frequently remarked that, slough in England any 
person may pass lifetime without booming seqainted 
With his nextdoor neighbour, be ean hardly all into 
onversition with afelow-countryman in Canad, without 
finding some latent link of relationship or propinguity 
between them. Thus, inthe cue of Mr, €, Poet THow 
son, T trace more than one circumstance connecting at 
seat man with my humble sll. He was 4 member—the 
tive member—of the fam of Thomson, Honar & Co, 
Rusia Merchants, Cannon Stret, Lond, at the sme 
time that my brocher inlaw, Willan Tatchell of the frm 
of Tatchell & Clarke, caried on the sane busines of 
Rusia Meschants in Upper Thaines iret, There were 
occasional transactions between them: and_my brother 
Thomas, who ves chief accountant in the ‘Thames Stret 
house, has toe me thatthe fra of Thoston, Bonat & Go 
vex looked upon in the trade witha gor dal of distr, 
Tor cain sharp practices to which they were addicted 

Again, Sir John Rae Reid, of the Fae Indi Company, 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover. On 
[is reuemene, Mr. Poulet Thosnion started a» Reform 
‘andidate forthe same ety. I knew the former slightly st 
a neighbour of my mother’s at Ewell, i Sumey, and ft 
Sone interest in the Dover election in consequence. Teas 
in the old borough-mongering times and the newapepes 
on both sides rang with accounts of the immense sums ha 
were expended inthis tle Dover contest in which Me 
“Thomson, aided by his party, literally ought every ich 
of his way, and siceccdt in obsining hist seat ta th 
House of Commons, ats cot, a his Blgrapr states, 
£3,000 sterling. In the mater of corruption there was pro 
ably litle dtfrence between the rival candidates, 

The Right Hon, Charles Poulet. Thomson, it 
understood in England, sways Id the ditty work of 
Melbourne Ministry to dor and it was prtably hi we 
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fulnes in that capaciy that recommended him for the 
{ask of titing the ewo Canadas, in accordance with that 
report of Lord Dusham, which his loediip himself se 

‘On reference to Sir FB, Head's “Emigrant,” pp, $768, 
the reader will find the following letten [there follow 
feveal pieces of relevant comrepondence, uted a fot 
bot in the original volume, For the reader's convenience, 
they are now included inthe ex 








Legislative sembly, 
Monteeul,28h March, 1816 
dea Sir Fran 
T have no hesitation in putting om paper the concen 
ation which took place between Lord Dirham and mye 
on the subject of the Union. He asked me if 1 wes tn 
favour of the Union; 1s, "No? he veplied ‘If you 
Iie ‘country, oppose it tothe death 
Tam, &., 
(signed) a 























Sir FB, Head, Ba 





SE JERS, 250 


Toronto, March 120, 





Tn enswer tothe inguiry contained in your letter of 
ile 2nd int, I beg lense to sate, thal, in the year 1838, 
I sarin Quebec, and had a long conversation with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada-e menue which 
iad understood his Lordilip intented to propose 

Tas mech gratified by his Lordship then inthe most 

sualied terms, declaring his trong disepprobation of 
she mene ending 
























vendo Upper 
Canada, vo wae all the infuence T might poses in oppo 





His Lordship declared that, n his opinion, no sates 
‘man could propose 10 ‘injurious a projec, and authorized 
‘me to axure my friends in Upper Canada, that he waa 
Aecidedly averse to the measore 

These a perfect recollection of having had a similar 
‘enquiry made of me, by the private secretary of Sir George 
“Arthur, and that T made a sntten reply to the comme 
ication. have no copy ofthe letter which 1 sent upon 
‘that ocasion, but the substance must have been miler to 
hat now send 








1 remain, te 
Sir Allan MacNab Signed) WE. Ferve 


13 St Janets Stee 
London, 20h July, 1946 
is well Row to many persons thatthe late Lond 
Durham up the time of Ms de 
fexpresed himielf strongly opposed to the Union of te 
then two Provinces. I eecompanied Sir George Arthur on 
1 wit to Lord Durham, late in the autumn, and ery 
few days onty before he theew up his Government ent 
‘embarked for tis country. In conversation Thad with 
ims, he spoke of the Union asthe selfish scheme of few 
merchants of Montreal dat no statesman wold advise 
he mensure—and that it wat absurd to suppose that Uppet 
land Tower Canada could ever exist in harmony a one 
‘In returning to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 
told me tha Lerd Durham had expresed to him sinlet 
opinions, and had at considerable length detsled to hie 
reasons and arguments ‘which existed against @ mecsutt 
Mich he consdered would be destructive of the legis 
‘ate authority ofthe British Government, and in which 
inion Sit George declared he fully coded 
Sir FB, Head, Bart, (Signed) C. A, Hagermee 
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. Queber, Oct, 2nd 1838. 
ewrSin, 

TT thank you kindly for your account of the meeting 
[in Monee}, which was the frst 1 receloed 1 fully ex 
[ied the “outbreak” about the Union of the tea Pro 








Signed) Duvhem 





‘That Me. Thomson did his work wel, cannot be dened 
He was in fat, the Castlereagh of Canadian Union, What 
tree the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
Toronto snot known, but the resulta were visible enough 

Ginernment ofciale coerced, sometimes through the 
ngeney of heir wives, sometimes by divct sheets of diy 
Imisal; the Legislature overawed by the presence and 
Inteerence of His Excellencys secretaries and siderde 

‘cmp vots sought and obtained by appeals tothe person 

interests of members of Parlizment. ‘These and such 

Ie were the dignified proceses by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, inspite of the unwilingnes of 
2 least one of the paris to thae ceremony. 

is Excellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a neey nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, 1 
thank him for an honour for which he felt hi education 
did not qualify him, the reported answer wat—"Oh, T 
‘hink you are all pretty much ake ere, 

Ta "Toronto, anything ike opposition to His Excel 
lene’ plicy wat sought tobe alenced by the trent of 
rpivng the city ofits tenure ofthe Sea of Government, 
"The offices ofthe principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by ansionssubseriben, enteating 
thst nothing should appear at all distasteful to His Exce 
Jency. "Therefore it happened, that our litle shee, the 














































Herald, became the only mouthpiece of Toronto dis 





‘sentients; and was well supplied with satires and criticiams ie 
__ Spon the politic maneruvres of Government House. We | 

tied co stue on New Year's Day sheet of doggerel vere, 

sijled, "The News Boys Address to hie Patrons.” which | yyy 

{ve me an opporeunity, of which T did not fail wwavait | 

Iiyelf, of telling His Excellency some wholesome truths |S 

in not very complimentary phat, Ie is but justice to him 

to my, that he enjoyed the fun auch a it way a8 uch at | 

snyboiy, and sent a servant in livery toon oe, for exes | 


‘copies to be placed on his drawing oom table forthe 
amusement of Nev Year's calles, t0 whom he ead them 
Iinele. am worry that I eannot now teat my renders to 
extracts from those sheets, which may ome centuries hee 
be unearthed by future Canadian antguaries, as rare and 
Prceles historical documents 

‘Whether the course he pried be thought creditable 
‘or the reverse, there ir no doubt that Lord Sydenham did 
Canada immense service by the mesures enacted under 
his dieuition. ‘The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
Councis, Fascational Ineittions, sound financial 
rangements, and other minor matten, ate benelits which 

) cannot be ignored But all these questions were cari im 
s high-hande, arbitrary manner, and some of them by 
downright compulsion. ‘To connect i any way sith bis 
name the credit of bestowing upon the wnitedprovines 

"Responsible Government” upon the British model, is 2 
rom sane 

‘nthe Memoirs of his odship, by his brother, Mr. 6 
Poulet Scope ge 286, 1 find the fllowing plain state 
ments Hom 
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‘On the subject of ‘Responsible Goverment which 







‘question sas again dragged into ascusion by Mr B on th 
Sin, sith view of putting the sincerity of the Goverm | Ye ca 
ment to the tes, he (Lord S) introduced and carried | ‘Rep 
tcnimously&seiey of resolutions én obpasition to eat de 





proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinetty recognising the ie 
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sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial aw 
persis, and placing the doctrine on the sound andr 
total bass which he had ever maintained. 








ven on page HS ofthe same work: 





1am not bit sfraid of the Responsible Governmen 
iy 1 have already done much to put it down ina 

be respon 
ic siemby, and tha! the Government shall take 
her eee, and be bound by ie fact his demand has 
been made much more forthe people than by them. And 
ave nol met with any one who hes not at once edited 


snlsble sense, namely, that the Council sh 











ity of claiming 10 pul the Council over the head 
of the Governor Iti but fr loo, to sy tha everything 
isin times pst been dove by the diferent Governors to 
cite the felings of the people on this question. Fis, 
i Executive Council has generally been composed of the 
ions most obnoxious to the majority ofthe Arwemby, 
tre next, the Govrnor has lahen extreme cae fo mache 
tery act of his own go forth tothe public on the respons 
tiliy of the Executive Council So the people heve heen 
carrfuly taught to believe that the Governor i nobody, 
td the Executive Council the ral power, and that 
Governor himiel). At the same tine Uhey hee seen that 
per placed in the hondsof their opponents. Under such 
tstem i isnot to be wondered at, if one argument 
Jounded om the responsibilty of the Governor to the 
Home Government falls 0 the ground. I have told the 
people plainy thas I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
{othe Home Government, Iwill place ma responsibility 
(on the Council: tat they axe a Connell for the Governor 
consult, but no more. dnd I have yet met with no 
‘Respomible Government mn, ako was wot sated with 
‘he doctrine. In fact, there iho other theory whih has 
‘emmmom sens, Either the Goveracr isthe Severtign or 



































the Minister. Ifthe ft, he may have ministers, bul he 
‘cannot be responsible tothe Government at home, and ll 
Colonial government becomes impusible. He mus, ere 
fore, be the Minister, in which ese he cannot be undey 
the control of men in the colony. 











tis only jase tha the truth shouldbe clealy cata 
lished on this question. Responsible Government was ot 
an iste between Canadian Reloriners apd Tories any 
‘Sense; but exclusively between the Colonies a the states, 
men ofthe Mother County. On several ocasons prio 
Mackentie's Rebellion, Tory tajorites had alfred the 
Principle: and Ogle R- Gowan, an influential Orangeman, 
had published a pamphlet in ite favour Yet some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the foolish habit of 
claiming for the Reform party all the good legislation of 
the past forty yeas, uni they sesh realy to believe the 
figment theiselves® 

Tam surprised tha 





ters who condemn Sir. B, Head 
J acting a8 his own Prime Minister, in strict accovdanee 
vith his nstuctons, can see nothing to nd faut with 8 
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ee tay aod ekense mamcr. Weee St Pomc 
ret sia Lo Sydeam cored bribed and desided. 
Pev[wer Canada was never conwuted. 35 10 her own 
destiny. Heese + ato of es pope che ok or 
SsStpndence, peaceable French Canadians were teat 
$sifyaraestdueed rc wih he unseeded of 
eating . 

Steins and’ wher Tei sal the role ha 
fend to Responsible Government must he be, who 
tip toc to bck hu anumentt Totes evolu 
wr cecip w tee foe of te apnea pony 
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gx Tories of the Rebellion Times 


Having, hope, sficenly exposed the misrepresenat 
pty writer, who have peritently made i heir bus. 
ett eaumaniate the Layali of 18578, T now proceed 
to the plesater as of recording the 

hose Layali, with whom ab 
fonts. Vegi th: 





ood deeds of some 
ah nue peroaal 











suongy- le figure of George Tavlor Denson, of elle 
tee, the very embodiment ofthe English country squlte 
df the times of Adivon and Goldsmith, Resote to enforce 
Sledience,geterous tothe poor, jst and fair at 9 mag 





Inmate, hoopitable to strangers and fiends, a sound and 
Consist Churchman, a brave soldier and loyal subject, 


























it seemed slmost an anachronism to meet with him any. 
ther else than at his own bir-place of Doser Court, with 
Tnaight ofthe Goodwin Sand i the ld-oshioned County 
of Enex, in England, 

He was the son of John Denon, of Hedon, Yorkshire 
and wat born in 1785, He came wit his father to Canada 
jn 1792 and to Toronto in 1706, Here he married the only 
‘daughter of Captain Richard Lippinoote, 2 noted U- E 
Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War in the 

1 revolted Colonies now forming the United Sates Th the 
tvat of 1812, Mr, Denison rerved a1 Easign im the York 
Yolunters, and was frequently employed on special service 
He waste effcer who, with sist en, eve out the prevent 
line ofthe Dundas Read, from the Gzrrion Common to 
ambion Milly which was necesry to enable commun 
‘ation beween York and the Mill tobe cavied on witht 
interruption from the hottie Reet on the lke. During the 
attrko York, the following yer, he was commissioned 
to destoy our vee in the By, to save them from fling 
Jno the enemy's hand. With some he stcceeded, But ot 
ne frigate the captain reused to obey the oder, and wile 
the point wasn dapute the enenty stl the question by 
‘aplorng the ship in conequcnes of which Mr. Dent 
was held as prisoner for several months, until exchanged 

(Of his services and escapes during the wat many anus 
ing aries are tle. He was ooce sen with x very large sum 
in army bill some $10.00 ~ to pay the force hen onthe 
Niagims River To avoid suspicion, the eooney was cot 
‘eed in bis sadde-bygy, and he wore civilians lobia. 
Hisdetnation was the village of St. David's, Within amie 
‘or ewo ofthe place, he became aware of caval soldier 





flloping frou towards hi, who, coming up asked 
ithe wat the ofcee with the money, and said he must ide 
hack suf os posible; the Yankees had driven the Brith 
fut of St Davis, and pais oftheir cavalry were spread 
sight riding at speed and pursued by several of he enemys 
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onemen, Ensign Deniton tered at once, and after an 
acting chase for many miles, succeeded in divtancing his 
fees and exapig with his valuable charge. 

‘On anther octson, he had under his orders number 
of toats employed in bringing army munitions fom King 
Sion to York, Somewhere near Port Hope, while eeeping 
omgshoret avoid the United States vents cruising in the 
late he observed several of them bearing down in his 
Alvecion. Inuneiatly be ran his boat wpa small ream 
dowoying 2 bridge acu ite mouth to open a pasage 
Sindh dem so efectualy that the enemy's Hert pasted by 
‘sibout suapecting telepresence 

About the, year 1821, Captain Denison formed the 
deign to purchase the farm. sestof the cl, now known 
iSite Rusholme property. The owner lived at Niagara: A 
Friend who knew of his intention, told him one summers 
toring, while be was looking at some goods in a sore, 
that be would not ge the lad, nv anther man Wad eft 
that morn for Niagara, n Oates sloop, to gain the srt 
of him. The day being unusually ne, ME Denison noticed 
{hac the Soop wa stil in sight, bacled a mile o two of 
(Gibraltar Pett Home be went, pat up some money for the 
rlave, mounted his horse and stout for Nigara round 
the head ofthe Inke, travelling all day and through the 
night and arving shordy after daybreak. There hes 
the sloop in the river, endearing with the sori 
Ireere to make the landing, To rouse up the intending 
endo, ta close the bargain, and get 4 receipt for the 
Imivey, was soon acomplibed: and when the gentleman 

ho had hoped to forestall hmm came on the cen he was 




















Yeofulychoplallen to Gnd himself distanced in the race 

From the cle of che wat until the year 1897, Mi 
1s dics a a magistrate, the cultivation of his faz and 
the rearing of his family. tn 1822, he organized the cavalry 
carpe now hnoen a the Governor-Genera’s Bod-Guard 
When the rebellion broke out, he to 
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defence of the Grove, and om the day of the march up 
Yonge Sect, was entrated withthe command ofthe Olt 
Fore Atabout noon a body of men was sen approaching 
Eagerly and ansiously the defenders waited, expectig 
very moment an onet, and determined wo meee it Uke 
fen, The suspense lasted some minutes, sehen suddenly 
{he Major exclaimed, "Why suey that's brother Tom 
And so at was. The party conned of a number of good 
lis, headed by Thouus Denison, of Weston, hastening 
to the aid of the Government guise Mackentie and it 
wherens, OF couse, the gates were soon town ope, 
nds with hearsy cheers ott both side, the newcomers 














‘ered the Fort 
For six months Major Denison continued i. active 
service with his cavalry, and sm the summer of 1338 Wat 
promote o command the battalion of West York Mita 
Fis eldest som the late Richard 1, Denson, siceeded #9 
the comunand’ of the cavalry corp, which was kept on 
service for six months inthe winter of T8389. 

Mr, Denison wan elected an alderman of T 
the year 1884, and served in the same capa) uy 
or 188s 

Tht he was quite independent ofthe "Family Com 
pct” or of any other ofl clique, is shown by the fat 
that on Mackensie’s second expusion from the Hone af 
Aweubly in I832, Alderman Denivon voted fr bis 

‘Our old fiend died in 1853, leaving four sons, vx 
Richaed L, Denison, of Dover Cour, named above: thet 

ge Taylor Denson, of Rusholme; Robert B, Denon, 
‘ot Bellevue, now Deputy. Adjutant General for eis dist 
Charles Le Denison, of Brockton: and also one dave, 
living. Among his grandchidren ate Colonel George. 
Denison, commanding the GovernorGeneral’s Body 
Guard and Police Magistrate; Major FC. Denisa, of the 

pe and Lieutenant Join Denison, es. The whole 
Johin Denison, of 
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umber of she Canadian dekendans 
don, now living, s over one hundred, 
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(col, Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son ofthe above, 
fest horn June U3th, ISH, at the old fanly estate neat 
‘Weston on the Humber Rive, and followed the sceupa 
tion of faming all his Iie, Daring the roubles o 18978, 
he terved hie country a captain in command of troop of 
the Queen's Ligh Dragoons. He took a prominent pat fn 
theorgnization ofthe Agricultral and Arte Asoxiation in 
1844 and for twenty-owo years ws is treasurer In 1853, he 





nr from Catia the gre expition in 
Paris, France. He alto held a prominent poston in the 
diferent county and township agricaltral sites for 
ter forty ve yearn was one ofthe first directors ofthe 
{Canada Landed Credit Company, and served om its hoard 
for several years; wat at one time President of the late 
Beaver Fire Insurance Company: and at the time of his 
enh, Presiden of the Society of York Pioneers. For many 
tears he commanded the Militia in the Wese Riding of the 
City of Toronto; and was alderman for St. Stephens Ward 
inthe City Council, which he represented at the Centennial 
Fuhiiton at Philadelphia in 1876 

Asa private ctzen, Richard L, Denison was generally 
opula, notwithvanding his strongly marked. Toryam, 
i cutspoken bluntess of speech. His porly pretence, 
hindiome features, owing beard, and indly smile were 
snverally welcomed; and when’ he drove along i his 
seigh ona bright winte’s day, siangers topped to look at 
him with admieation, and to ak who that ine looking man 
‘as Nor did his personal qualities belie his noble exterior 
Formany yeasts house st Dover Court was one contin 
scene of opened hospitality. He was generous to a 
Flea warm fiend, and an ever reliable comvade 

















He died March Ih, 1878 at the ageof sixty four yeas, 
levi his widow and eight sons and one daughter. Few 
feats have Tfeso wide a gap as his nour social cles, 








Golonet George Denton, of Rusholme, second sn of 
Alderman George T, Desson, sen, was bow 17th of Jay 









1816, at Bellevue, Toronto. He wat educated at Upper 
+} Canada College, and became a barrister i 1810, 

He was a volunteer in Col, Fiugibbon's rile company, 
prio 10 the Rebellion of 1892, and atended every drill 
tins i wear dshanded. On the Rebellion breaking ov, be 
served fora while a one of the guard protcting the Com 
Gallows Hil and dispersed Mackenzie's followers, few 
days after, he went 36 Lieutenant ina company of matin, 
forming part ofthe column commanded by Col. Sir A 
MacNab, to the village of Scotland n the County of Brant, 
2nd from thenee to Navy Ind, where he served through 
fut the whole seg. He was one of the three oficer who 
(Gitled the information to Sir Alla, which led to the 
Cltng out and destruction ofthe steamer Carte, 

In November, 838, he was appointed ewtnan in bie 
father’s oop of cavalry, nw the Governor Genera’ Body 
Guard and then just placed under the command of his 
brother, the late Col. Richard L. Denison, He served for 
six months in active service that winter and put ina couse 
‘fdr for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Gusedy at 
Niagars. 

He was alderman for St. Patick’s ward for some yam, 
1m 1849, when Txtd Elgin, in Toronto, opened the reson 
of Parliament, Col, G, T. Denson excoted His Excellency 

"The following accoune of this alse i copied ftom 
the “Hinorial Record of the GovernorGeneral’s Balt 
Guard,” by Cape. FC. Denton 












‘In Montreal, during the riots that followed the page 
ofthe Rebelion Lowes bil, the troops of eal that ht 
been om regular sersice for over ten peat, forgo th 
Aicipline, forgo! their duty lo their Queen's representa 
forgot their expe de corps, and sat on their hares on 
laughed white the mob were engaged in pelting Lord Elgs 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted dierently ond eah 
lished e name then for ebedience to orders, thet should 
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txpitde corp wil do, and ofthe good state the troop must 
Ive been in ls Excellency was so pleased withthe lye. 
‘oun his men, and bring them fo the dewing room 
By His Excelony’s request, Captain Denson, resented 
them all, thanking them personally forth series. Th 














1m 1855, when the voluntecr force was created, Cal, De 
sin took a squadeon of cavalry into the new fore, and 
Slervards organined the Toronto Feld artery, and in 
S60, the Queen's Onn Riles, and was appointed com 
mmadant of che Suh and 10th Miliary Districts, which 
Feson he Held until his death He was recommended, 
With Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, for the order of St 
Michael and Se. George; but before the onder was granted 
hehad died, and Col, yd, ct, aloe ofthe three, lived 
{Wenjy the honour. Cal. Denison was the senior oler fn 
Ontato atthe ime of his death, and may be said to have 
ten the father ofthe volunteer nce of this isi, 








Few persons engaged in busines took a more prominent 
[set the early history of Toronto, and in the polial 
‘ens of the time, than the subject of this sketch For 
several yeas he was engaged in trade inthe City of Dubin, 








being the proprietor ofthe most extensive busines of the 
odin sadlery and hardware, having the contracts forthe 
suppiy ofthe ezvaly inthe Dublin garison, and also the 
Vieerogal establishment. At that time he took a very active 
pvt in the polideal warfare of the day, when Daniel 
8'Connel was in the zenith of his power He and Mr... 
Bull father ofthe late Senator Harcourt P. Bull were 
active agents inonganiing the Brunswick Lodge,” which 
played no inconsiderable par the poles of that exc 
Ing period. The despondency tht fell spon rsh Protestant 
Toys when the Emancpadon Bill Became Iw induced 
‘many wo emigrate to Ameria, and among them Me. Dixon 
Though actively ermployed in the management of his bus 
‘sess oth in Dublin and Toront, yet he had fou time 
ay ina sol foundation of ena Ineratre and even of 
theological fore, which qualified him to take postion in 
Intellectual society of high order. He also postesed great 
readiness of speech, a genial, good-natured countenance 
tnd manner, anda fund of dllery and comic wit, which 
ide to 4 stong Irish accent he 2¢ times assumed, made 
him a special favourite in the City Council a8 well a8 at 
public dinners and on sell festive occasions. Thad the 
privilege of am intimate aequaineance with him fom 1838 
Ui his death, and can speak with confidence of his fe 
ngs an principles 

Tous thoroughly Trish, his ancestors came orgie 
aly ftom Lanarkshire ia Scodand, in the reign of Joe 
{a held a gran of land in the north of Ieland. He fet 
proud of one of he ancestors, who raised 3 troop of volun 
{eer cavalry, lst an arm tthe Bade ofthe Boyne, and sa 
‘Willams own nds few days afte. His own father sve 
inthe "Black Hore" a volunteer regiment of much nowt 
the lsh rebellion 

When Mr, Dison came to York, his intention wast 
seule at Moun Vernon, ithe State of Ohio, where he ba 
Treen informed there was an Episcopal College, and sel 
ment of Episcopalians on the College tervtoy. In order 
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sty himect ofthe truth ofthese statements he travelled 
thither lone, leaving his faoiy inthe then town of Yor, 
Disappointed inthe rel of hit vist he stared here 
si had almost made up his mind ogo back to Dub, bt 





lundoned the intention in consequence of the urgent 
arguments ofthe Hon, John Henry Dunn, Receiver Cen 
frat wo persuaded hitn to remain. His fist step was © 
fecure lease ofthe lot of land on King Steet where the 
Mears W. A. Murray & Co's watehouses now sand, He 
Baul there co frame shops, which were coms 








tecture at that day, and continued to accupy one of 
hea until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
Toronto Sites, were erecied by himself and other enter 
pking tradesmen, Merchants ofall ranks lived over thei 
Shope in tho 

Tn 1834, Me, Dixon was elected alderman for St. Law 
rence Watd, which position he continu to hod against 
dilamilas up to the end of 1850, He was als. justice of 
the peice, and did good services that capacity. In the 
{ity Councit no man was more wetland industrious in all 
pol works, and none exe 








times, and very handwme residences thew 











sed greater influence ovr iis 


When the toubles of 1897 began, Alderman Dixon 
ew al his energie into the cause of loyal. and took so 
sctve apart in support of Si FB. Head's policy that his 
advice was on mat ocessons sought by the Litutensnt 
Governor, and trequenty acted pon, Many commun 
‘ations on the burning question ofthe day psd between 
tem. ‘This continued throughout the rule of Sit Geo 





Arthur and unt the atival ofthe Right Hon, C, Poulet 
Thomson, who cated litle for the opinion of other men, 
homever well qualified to advise and inform. Mrs Dixon 
vas oo independent and too incormuptile 4 patvot for 
‘ha aecompistied politician, 

















Few men in Toronto have done more for the beau 
fying of our city. The Adelaide Buiings on King Street 
sere long the handuomet, s they were the best bull, of 
{ir clas. His house, atthe conner of Jarvis an Gerard 
Sweets set an example for our nest private residences 
The St Lavience Hl, which is considered 











greatornament tothe city, was erected rom plans sugested 
by him. And among seligous edifces, Trinity Church snd 
St. James's Cathedral ae indebted tht, the former mai 
Iy ad the Iter in pre, for thee complete adapation in 
Siyle and convenience, to the service of the Chueh to 
Which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
Triniey Church, expecially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service on Febrvary th, 1844, he gave howell 
sp with the most unfiggng real and wathlnes examin 
ing the plans in the minutes details, supervising the wrk 
att propresed, almost counting the bricks and sacasering 











‘he stonework, with the eye o far watching his nfanct 
Bist footsteps In face, betas popularly sped "the father 
and founder of Trinity Chueh,” a desgaation which 








was justly recognised hy Bishop Strachan in his dedication 
Ava friend, 1 had something to say respecting most of 
his buding plans, and fly synpathited withthe objec 
hehad in views one of he frit of my appreciacon was the 
mw, although f lite merit sel 

abe deeds 











oT 
pethape woruh preserving asa record 
od well omployed talents 











Wate, hep of Zion sient long 
Nor voiclew and wnesrd be thou 
While mectest theme of sacred song 
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To seldom, mid the vounds of sie 
That rudely ring unveleome her 

hy music thes this fever life 
‘With breathing from 3 holier speve 





The warrior, wading deep in crite 
‘Deseret ives in poet ay 

the satestan wants no siren rhyme 

cheer the cheer d part he plas 





(Ob lend thy sweet atrial one — 
Tis metkeyed Virwe clan the song 





Beyond the limite of dhe town 





‘Rude huts, and ruder fields between, 





Life's tosurie abound wot here, 
Labour and hardship share the pot 

Hope waestles hard with frowaing car 
Ad esr wants ate heeded not, 


Religion was neglected 
Twas a to town ~ the poor are proud — 
They cul not boast a gat as new 





Aaa! shen to join the well dest crowd 


No county church adored the scene, 
Tmodest beauty sailing fair 
Of mien vo peseful and serene, 
The pact man fel his home is thee 
‘Oh England! with thy village chimes, 
ge chime 
"Thy churchyed hamlet seatered wide 
The emigrant to other cies 
Remembers thee with grateful pride 


















And owns that once at home agin 
‘With fonder lve his heart would bless 
Fach humble, lowly, hale Eine 
“That satis thy loveliness. 






But here als! dhe heat was wrung 
Lifes thorns and brias aly sprang 
And peace and love, its flowers placed 















And weary seston pad aay, 
To thousands roe no Sabbath day, 





They lived 1 





Then men of Chistian sprit came 
They sw dhe mournful scene with gil 
Ta know distress and give relic 





"They tld the tale, nor vainly told — 
They won aeistance fat ad wide 
His hesre were dull indeed and cold 
‘Who such petitioner denied, 
They chose a slighuy sing hill 
That bordered closely om the road, 
And wothmen brought of care and skill 








‘With hoy prayer and chanted hy 
The tsk was sped upon is way, 

And hearts beat high a eyes were dim 
To se oo glad sight hat day 






And slowly as the work auendsy 
Tn jut proportions strong apd li 

How watchful teal sends 
‘With zilods ardour linger near 












Tis finished now ~ 4 Gothic pile 
rave handiwork of faith and love 
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In England's ancien allowed style, 
That pointeth ae, like hope, abot: 


With stately tomer and eure high 
And quainearchd door, and bute wall 
Aad window ain of various dye 
‘el antique moulding over al 
Ad hash! the Sabbath going belt 
‘solemn tale it peal bro 
“Toall around is echoes ell 
This building isthe house of God! 





Say, Churchman! doth no sl, small voice 
‘Within you whisper ~ "while tis day 
Go bid the’ desert pace rejoice 
Your Soviowr's high behest bey 


Say not your pow'rs are sant ad wea 
‘What hath cen dane, say be anew 

Headdeth strength to all who seck 
Toserve Him with allection tue.” 


Alderman Dixon wat not only & thorough-going and 
freetunded Churchman, but was very populat with the 
‘ministers and pastor of other religous ehorsinations The 
heads ofthe Methodist Chueh, sad even the higher Ro. 
man Catholic legy of Toronto, frequendy sought his 
Adce and assitance to smooth down sspertes and ee 
ile feuds, He was very ini’ frend, nd ad no ene 
mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with fail, and 
ued with sil and readines. His memory wa ekceed 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repent page alter page 
from Dryden's “Virgit and Pope's Hower” Any allusion 
"othe would draw oon hist forty or iy ines incom 
nection with its subject Micke’ "Lisind” he Lnew equally 
land was fond of reciting is most beautifal descrip 
ons of scenery and places in South Africa and India, Ie 





























was an enthusintic bookcolletor, ad left a valuable 
brary, containing many very rare aid etious books he ha 
brought trom Dublin, and eo which fhe made weveral a 
dltion. 1 ir now in the possesion of his eldest so, Arch 
deacon Dixon, of Gulp 

‘Orange body, Aldesman Dixon exerci 
considerable influence, which he always exerted in favour 

(Christian regard forthe right and telings of those 
cho dered from them. On ne ocssion, and only oe 
remember his sullering some tigi ae thelr hands. He 
und others had exerted theives to induce the Orange 
‘men to waive their anna procession, and had succeed 

Tar as the city lodges were concermed, But the country 
ledges would not forego tit cherished sights, ai on “the 
Taun"—T forget the year—entered Toronto from the wes 
in imposing numbers At the request of the aber age 
trates Alderman Dison and, I think, the late May 
Gurnet, met the precession opporite Oxgoode Hall, abd 
remonstrated with the leaders for disegardng the wishes 
ofthe Cy Council and the example oftheir ity brethren, 
His eloquence, however, was of no aval, and he and his 
colleague were rudely thrust aie, 

AS president ofthe St. Patrick's Soviet, he did muck 
to preserve inanimity in that body, whic shen embraced 
Trithmen of all creeds among its members, His speeches at 
its annual dinners were gready admired for thelr abiiy 
and liberality: and ie was a fvourit theme of his tht be 
tree matonalites-Irish Scotch and. English together 
formed an invincible combination; while it unkappi 
separate, they might have to succumb to inferior races HE 
éoncluded his argument on one occasion by quoting Sct 

Tines on the Baud of Waterloo: 


“Yer—Agincourt may be forgo, 

And Creaty bean unknown pot 
And Blenbein’s name be ne 

But stl in glory and in som, 
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‘Shall ive the tows of Hougownont 
‘And Field of Waterloo. 


The pels of appauie and rapiore with which these 
pati sentiments were recived, wil not exly be for 
nen by his Nearer, 

jos The works of Jeremy Tayor and other great divine: 
ihe Stewart period, he wan very lle with, and 
teemed hgh. He eas los» grestsothority in fh ie 
puted and doubtful queions, which he was generally 
tce of the Church Society: and the fist deegue of Se 
Jumers Chore othe frst Discs Syd In these and al 
fotai. 

Tir Divon died in the yea 1835 evga age family 
Aivincion in various ways: His cdc son,” Alecnder, 
fpadeted in Kings College st the time when Adam 
rots, Judge Boye, Chritopher Robinson, Judge Kings. 
al D, Medichae, the Revs W. Stennett il others wel 

‘inom was university przeman In History and Belles. 
ees in his hid year; f0k the prize for English ora 
now Rector of Gueiph and Archdeacon ofthe northern 


Info the Niagara diocese, He was also one of the contrib 
tors to the "Maple Leal 

‘William, second won of Alderman Dixon, was Dominion 
migration Agent in London, England, where he died in 








1873. Conceming him, the Hon. J. H. Rope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he "was the mot correct and con 
tcfenious administrator he had ever meet” He sid further 


‘The Premier had gone so fer as fo slate thatthe present 
Agent General wae & person of wonderful elt, and had 
“done more than his predecesors to promote emigration t2 
(Canada. He (Mr. Pope) regretted more then he could ex 
pres the death of ir. Dison, the late agent. He wat held 
In high esteem both here and in the ot country, and was a 
[genleman who never identified himself with any political 
arty, but fairly ond honestly represented Canada” 











Another son, Major Fred F. Dison, is well known in 
‘ennection withthe Quest's Own, of Toronto, 
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32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


My fit introduction to this gentleman was on the day 
ser I landed at Bari, in 1888: Hle was then living a bit 
log cottage at Shanty Bay, an indentation ofthe shore nest 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, atthe south-west ange of 
[Like Simeoe. I was stuck with the comparative elegance 
pervading 10 primitive an establishment. Its owner sat 
vidently 2 thorough gentleman, his wife an acomplihed 
lady, and their children well aught ad cnorteows. Te 
surtunding scenery was picturenjve and delightful. Tbe 
broud expanse of the by opening out to Lake Sincoe= 


the graceful aweep ofthe natural foliage sloping 
high banks tothe waters edge-are impresed vividly upon 
say memory, even 2 this long interval of By yeas It 
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seemed ormes perfect gem of civilization, set in the wildest 
Stmaural sivoundings 
Tata commissioner of the Coure of Request at Bare 

slong with Col O'Brien, in 1834, and in that eapacey had 
fonstnt opportunities of meeting and appreciating i 
He ad seen service a midshipman in the Royal Navy, a6 
‘nella in the Army; was an expert yachtsman of couse 
and had ample opportunites of tndulging his predilection 





for he water, om the fine bay fronting is hoe, At that 
time twas no unusual thing in winter, to se wolves cha 
lng deer over the thik ice of the bay. On one occasion, 


bring Isid up with ilines, the Captain wa holding 
In front of the house was a wide lawn, and beyond it a 
sunken fence, not visible from the howe, The case under 
Cnsdertion was probobly some riotous quarrel among. 
the ialabitnts of 2 coloured settlement nea at nd, who 
wore constantly at loggerhends with each ater or with 
their white neighbours, Inthe md of the proceedings, 
the Captain happened to catch sight of a noble stag dash 
Fngacrst the ice, pursed by several wolves, He beckoned 
frelatve who assed on the ltt, and whispered to him 
to get out dhe dogs A fe seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds sav heard, The unruly stor. caught the 
‘ound rushed tothe window and door, then out to the 
‘wounds, plant, defendant, constables and al, helter 
‘eer until they reacted the sunken fence, deeply buried 
fnsmow, over which they tombled en masi, sid & chores 
sof mingled shout and obj urgations that bales desertion 
‘Whether the hearing ofthe ease was resumes that day 
sot T cannot say, but seems doubt 

is naval and miliary experience naturally showed it 
‘Ln Colonel O'Brien's general beating: he ponessed the 
polished manners and high-bred courtesy of sane old 
Spanish hidalg, together with 2 sufiient share of core 
‘ponding hauteur when displeased. The fist whispers of 
‘he Rebellion of 1837, brought him to the front. He called 
‘wpether his loyal neighbours, who responded 50 promply 




















































that not single ablebodied man wat fe in the locality 
ly women a children, aid two or tree male invalid, 

Staying behind, Wit hit’ men he marched for Tor 
thue when at Bond Head, reeived orders from the Lieu 
tenantGavernor to remain there, and take charge of the 
dst, which ad been the ead quarters of disatfetion, 
‘When quiet was tesored, he returned to Shanty Bay and 
Tesided therefor several years, occupying the position of 
‘airman of the Quarter Sesion for the Sincte District 
‘After the erection of the County of Simene into a mnie 
pally, he removed with his family to Toronto, where he 
Entered inc busines asa land agent: wae instrument in 
forming acompacy to construct a railroad to Lake Huron 
‘ta Sarnin, of hich be ated a secretary afterwards o 
ofthe Provincial Insorance 

















‘nized and became man 
Company, which postion he cecupied wnt 1857 
Th the year 180, died Me. Thos. Dalton, proprictor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper: the paper 
seas continued by hs widow until 1848, when Ca. O'Brien, 
Uhvough my agency, became propritar of that journal 
hich I engaged to manage for him. The editor Was his 
Brother, Dre Lucius O'Brien, a highly educated and st 
tented. but not popular, writer. Ca, O'Brien's mocive in 
purchasing the paper as wkly patriotic. and” he wat 
Znviously desirous that ts columns showld be slowed 
fverything that was not srcly ever, quixoically chi 
“rows. Hisensitivenes on thi score finaly led wo a der 
inion between the brothers, which ended in Di. 

















Globe were politcal antagonistic. The Colon thea 








cnducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Scotish Co 
Servatives in plitis and the Kirk of Scotland in religous 
mater Therelore,ieoften happened, that dhe Pat and 
CCotoist were allied together guint the Globe; while st 
oer tines the Patriot xo alone in is sippore of te 
Fglish Chute, and had to mect the aesuls ofthe other 
‘vo journals triangular duel, infact A. spiel core: 































































spondent ofthe Colonist had raked up some old Edinburgh 
Tenders sfecting the personal reputation of Me. Peter 
Brow lather of George Brown, and joint publisher ofthe 
Glebe, Those sanders were quoted eftorally in the 
Patriot, wiehout my hnowdedge tnt I Sa them in prise 
Ga he wsienane of pabusabees Lok eee anges oe 
‘hsire diapproval of their intertion: and Cal. O'Brien took 
{he maiterso ruc to heat, that, without letting ene kaw 
his decon, he removed his bvodher fom the editorship 
nad plied i tmporaiy in my hands. My frst editor 
ius was, by Col, O'Brien's dest, eo dio the offensive 
ilsions, and to apologize personally to Me. Peter Brow 
therefor, This led toa friendly feeling between the ate 
{gnidenan and myself, which continued ding his ifetime. 
+ ‘On the 25th of May, 1849, the grea five occurred i 
suhedal and many other buildings. Soon afterwards Cal 
(O'Brien sold his interest in the Patt wo Mr, Ogle R. 
T have been favoured with the perusal of some “jo 
tinge" im the Colonel's own fandseiting, from which T 
make an extract, descbing his st experience of the 
Serie atthe age OF fousnen, as aiden on bowed 
‘ar. 96 gun Frigate Doris, commanded by his father’ 
oun, Capt aterwatds Admiral) Robert O'Brien 























‘The Dots joined the outward-bound fleet Portsmouth 
where about 1700 vesels ofall ses, rom fstelss Indie 
mem of 1100 tons to small fruitcerien from the Mediter 
tong the more dangerous pats of the Channel from fi 
tater, the convey continued tobe a 

‘pei many of the on 














ere two o three lineaf-battle ships and heay frigates 
tder onder or the Mediterenean The whole Jormed a 
repiicent sight, not often seen. jer 0 while the out 
fier dropped of some ta one place, some to another, one 
lage section being the North American trade, another the 

















Mediterancan, until the Dori was left commodore ofthe 
sain body, bring the Weit Iidiamen, South America te 
fers, and Cape and East Indiamem, and a steely fect it 
twas th the Doris was the Salt, «frigate of the ame 
las, and some smaller erft. This convoy, though small 
‘pperently for suck a fleet in thal very active way, was ma 
‘eral svengthened by the heacy armaments ofthe euler 
traders in the Bast Inia Company’ sersce tn the China 
‘nude, of which there were toe think, These sh 

arranged in two lines, between which all the others were 
diected to Reep their conree; the Doris leading in the 
‘entre between the two lines of Chinamer, andthe Salsetie 
bringing up the rear, while to or thnee soaps of war he 
vered about. My berth on Board the Bors was tha of signal 
imidihipmen, which was simply to Keep an tye on ever) 
individual craft in the Reet... On reaching the Conarie, 
the fleet came to an anchor ix Santa Crus Youd at the 
illand of Tenevfe, for the purpoce of ling up water, ond 
enabling the Indien to layin a stock of ine for the 
{ound voyage. The Doris and lager ships outside, and the 
Sette and smaller one loser in end an uncommon tight 
puck it was. The proper landing lace, and only place im 
‘eed where cache ould be conveniently shipped, wes the 
tole, long, nartow, high pier or wharf, sth «fight of 
‘ait sep othe water. Thieas generally one jam fom 
‘end to end, as well on the pier as om the water, crowded 
thove by cass ofall ses, wine and water, oery spare foot 
fr interice between the cash crammed with idle, ls, 
Toefing Portuguese, the scam and hie] part of the pope 
lation ofthe town, asembled there cerainy not to wort 
Dut amazingly active and busy in looking cn, swearing 
directing and scolding terribly in the seamen’s wy, end 
by them very unceremoniously hicked and flung aside ond 
ino the next man's path. Sometimes thee was seule, 
and then a rare scrimmage caused by a past of solders 
[rom the male ashing into heep the peace, They were 























immediately ptched into bythe blue jackets, who instead 
of rolling thei cass towards their bosts, tacked as they 
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éaliedit, end sent the barrels fying among the soldiers 
tegr More than one cach af wine inthis manner went the 
wrong way over the per, down among the bots below 
where there was, in ie oa say, much the seme ste of 
nftsion, with good deal mare danger Ships bea, from 
oat marined by lady, hurried aon to ech sta 
purser elerks with their small plunder, or stewards and 
nte with bundles of wtihed clothing to the heeey 
Ueunch loaded with water easke pushing out or string to 
et tn~each bons crew ullerly reckless, and wnder 
ntl intent only ox breaking their ou way in oF ou, 
te tht it was marvellous how any escaped damage. And the 
thing reached its cia, whem at daylight othe last day, 
‘he signal was made to prepare to weigh anchcr. {had been 
‘athe the day before, with strong working party a 
thre ofthe figte's boas, wide the command of one of 
the lieutenants asisting the Indian in geting of thelr 
tine and water; and so, when sent this morning on the 
‘ume duly, wat somewhat up tothe work had therfore 
Put on my worst clothes all wanted was to hve my mid 
Shipman's jacket ae conspicuous as posible, having dis 
covered in the previous day's experience the value of the 
tuuhority of disipline. Our work this dey was alo ie 
‘ead bythe sure precuriorof bad weather, a rsing sea; 
ltd ar the town ts stated on an open roasted, the surf 
ie Beach, which, though always more or les an ob 
Lrction, hat ‘been’ hitherto pasable, wes. now insu. 
Inouniable; all trae had to be crowded over the ler, 
‘including late paenget, men and seomen, and more then 
‘one bunch of children, wha the odds and end of clothes 
aes, marketing, curiosities, Gc, ce. What «scene! We 
cel mids found ourslses suddenly raised to great im 
Povtance: ad toserds noon I Became very grest man 
indeed. The Dora being outside, she was of course the ft 



































igh, and around her were the larger Indiamen, 
tio geting under sail-the commodore coatantly ev 
fering his signals by heey fring. But big as thewe ships 
‘ete, and noteithatanding their superior tcipline, they 




































had nearly a many laggnds asthe smaller fry... All the 
forenoon the weather had been geting more and more 
threatening, and the breeze and tem ror together. About 
11 clock am, se alte that we were in for something 
‘nthe ehape of gale, and the Doris made signal for het 
Boats and the working party to return othe ship and soon 
ster, forthe Salsette andthe inhae shia to get under 
teigh, Our lieutenant, however, seeing the state of things 
‘hore, directed me to emain with one ofthe cutters and 
Uivee or four spare hands: and sf the frigate should be 
blown of during the nigh, to get on Board particular 
lender to the frigate and shove master promised look 
ster ns, 05 well a ony other of the Doris people whe 
nigh tl be on shore Thus 1 was left sole comman 
asthe Salicte had also recsled her boats and. working 
parties, Although she swoutd send na help ashore, she re 
ined ail at anchor. Capt. Bewen, er commander om 
lating himcef with shecting home. hi Topsaity, and 
‘the commodore’ signal tothe inshore ships. We 
the secret ofall thi, Bowen dikes 



































the idea of playing second fd, an 
moore hinwlf, and this was « beutiful oppo 
divide the feet Bul a matler got wort, and ifculies 
‘ool. The eros, both of eaths and live stock on the wha, 
i of oats beneath, gradually dnsniched, The merchant 
Seaman, and expecaly the crews of the lorgr boas ofthe 
Inaiamen, worked manfully. The smaler boats were taken 
gular gangs formed to pais all smal parcel 

ad expecally women and children passengers, actos the 
‘aught the ies, became gree fun; and a rousing cheer wot 
1 «fa, jolly steward’ wife was regularly ar 

Ducked over these ofthe per, and sed, decenty end 
(om her back, she dare nat ick for fear of hi 

ing her legs) like a bale of goods, from hand to hand, oF 

















outide, and veg 














rather from arms to arms, tas light gig outside alt. Tht 
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cad, who hawever cantened herself by quiely enguin 
igubrther there was no other way of courte another wey 





aged by the seamen by means of whih, fit the cildvn, 
tioan 10 the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
ting fly eutde Im al this work Iwas not only su 
ported in authority by the diferent ship fiers and 
re aperiodic, ba 
Inds ong the ase nf of. the help tof 
get material help from the Portuguese standing by; and 
‘uo got the offcer in command of the guard at the mole 
heads to clear he pir of ld wees handy and place seni 
net ought ther own froper boats among d 
And soa! lengih our work wat fatty pushed laough and 
tough Ite, 1 manag 

for w.Long before, the Doris had Bore 









































io gel my party safe ebonrd our 
ler, the had kept his signal lights burning 

; and under bre 
flerwerds joined her in Macaa Roads 








This was im the year 1814 som afterwards the peace with 
Anericr put an end to oar midshipman's prospects of 
dencement in the navy, to his great and lifelong regret. 
He obtained a commission i. the Sots Greys, and ex 
fanged into the 58th Regiment, the under oders for 
service inthe West Indies, were his health filed him 











nd he wat compelled to retire on hall pay. Bu his love for 
the sea soon induced hit to enter the merchant service, 
In which he made many voyages to the East, This ls, a 
severe ilies obliged him fo resign, apd to abundon the 
Se for ever He then cate to Canada, to seck his forene 
inthe backwoods, where {found him in 1858, 

Mr. Oren’ relations with is neighbours in the 
backwoods were always Kindly, and gratifying to both 
partes One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
{he water, a 9 boat towed pas his grounds, 

One man asked 

“Who lives here?” 

Mr. O'Brien,” was dhe reply 

What i he like 

He a regular old tory. 

(Oh then, T suppose he's very proud and distant 

But tha he war either prow or distant, his neighboor 
‘would not allow and other voies joined in describing his, 
te the feet nd Kindest of mena they all agreed that 
be was a "regular old tory” The colonel wa the fax man 
inthe world to object to auch an epithet, but thore who 
ed ie meane probably to describe his tury, uncompro. 
‘nisng principles, and manly independence. Atmore uteri, 
fulleles, single hearted man never breathed. Warm apd 
fender cated, himbleminded and forgiving, he deplored 
his astnes of temper, which was, indeed, de to nerwoot 
Fertility, de real of severe ilies coupled with henry 
tena] stain when young, from the effets of which be 
hover entirely recovered. He was incapable of 3 mean 
thought of dishononrable deed, nd never folly realled 

that here could be others who were like itm in es 
respect Hence during the long course of is happy and 
Tefal, but not wholly prosperous life, he mee each sud 
Taps from his own high standard of honor withthe same 
indignant surprise and pain. 1s habitual reverent mind 
dines Te him to respect men ofall eades of thought 304 











Feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and suffering 
asnatural to hin asthe at he breathed 
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A neighbour who had hd a sudden, sharp attack of 
des, meeting one of the colonel’ fay, sad very 
Simply, “I knew you had not eatd tht Iwas il for Me 
‘tren has not been to see me; bu pene el hi shall, 
fot be about for some time" The man locked upon i as 
{matter of couse that his old friend the colonel would 
fave pote 1 sce him f nformed of fis lines, 

And if Mr. Oren’ frends and neighbours fave 
indy scolections of him and of his fail, these later 
fn thee part are never tired of recalling varying fend 
Fines and countless acts of Kindnes frou all thelr neigh 
our 

Tefore leaving thi subject, fe may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. O'Brien (his wie) was his gunedian angel 
his mother in Isael-the nurse ofthe sic the comforter 
‘the miserable; sie, dtcree, loving, patent, adored by 
{hidden the embodiment of unselfishness. To her Toronto 
tvs indebted fort fst ragged schoo. 

A few years before the colonels deat, bis foreman on 
‘he frm, living atthe lodge, had five children, of won 
three died thereof diptheria. Mrs. OBrien brought the 
remainder to her own house~"The Woods"=to ty and 
Sve them, the parents being broken heared and helps 
Tes said to have been a touching spectacle to ae the old 
Colone creying about one poor dying chit to sone i, 
While Mrs. O'Brien noned the other, OF these two, one 
died and the other recovered. 

“The selfish ste—happily—forgoten, The unselsh, 
sever. Their memory lives in Shanty Bay ae sweet odour 
that never sees to past aay. Jes el 3 frequent ges 
tin, “ehat would Mrs. OBrien oF the Colonel have done 

1m his declining year, filing health, and disease com 
‘ced in Toda, dimmed the cheerflnes of Me. O'Brien's 
ature, Bue none so chivalously anxious to repair an ut 
Intentional injury ora hasty wot 

He and his wife le side by side inthe burial ground of 
"he church he was manly instrumental in building. Over 
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‘hea is simple monument in shape ofan Trish erom—on 





‘In loving remembrance of Basra George O'Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age T6: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died October 14, 1876, age 78: This stone is 
taied by their children He, having seoed hs eoumry by 
Tea ond land, became a: 1930 the founder ofthe sete 

Wand mision of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 





Zealous in al good works Fil 
hope” 








‘Squire Gamble”—the name by which this gentleman was 
faailiely Known throughout the County of York~ was 
born atthe OL Fort in Toronto in 1790, His father, Dr. 
Jotin Gamble, war stationed tere a resident surgeon to 
the gareion, The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
there the boy received his eduction, It was characteristic 
Ut it, that when about to travel to York, atthe age of 
fitteen, to enter the store ofthe late Hon, Wn. Allan, be 
thor to make the journey inca, in which fe coated 
slong by day, and by night camped om shore In course of 
time, he entered extensively into dhe busines of a miller 
aid country merchant, which be contin all hs fie 

In manner and appearance Mr. Gam 
specimen of 4 country magistrate of halla century ago 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to hilt 

















sci ery ehuany pee 6a 
ice and evil doing, they and everybody ese did justice wo 
Tis innate kindness of heat, and his generoisy twats 
the poor and sulfering. He was, i the bes sense ofthe 
phrae, a popular man, His neighbours knew tha i ever 
fod work, either in the way of personal enterprise, inthe 
promotion of teligious and educational objects, oF inthe 
Furtherance of the general wear, Squire Gamble wat 
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sore to be in the fem place His arm was a model to 
Si others is elds were beter cleared he fence eter 
tee: his homestead wan jst perfection, both in point of 
tere not very farasay. Ad to thew merit tall manly 
spr fnirpictore of Squire Gamble. 

Pigs member of pliament, to which he was thee 
sme elected by considerable majors, Mr, Camb was 
h.working and tndependent. He supported good mex 
tives from whicherer sc ofthe Howe tey might orgie 
the throne andthe Empire. And in thi, Mi. Cable was 
2 ai repreentative of hic ca And ere Tent to 
‘iiy of eheolgial dog, snore abuts in prey 
tee, bs een cabbie Gadsby sen ofthe Pura 
‘ool calling themselves Reformers, than by tae wh 
teal Tories, 





Perhaps the most importne act of Mr. Gable’ poli 
tal lf, asthe pare e took in the anganization ofthe 
rssh American League in 1849. Into that movement he 
brew all his energie and the witimateresirtion of its 
tiews afford the best proof of the corretaes of his jude 
‘nent and foresight. About it however, Ishall have more to 
‘Sy in another chapter. 

Mr. Gamble, at T have sid, was foremot in all public 
improvements. To his exertions are chilly di the opening 
and constriction of the Vaughan plank road, from nest 
Weston, by St. Andrew's, t Woodbridge, Pine Grove, and 
Kleinburg which give an easy outlet toa large tact of 
‘ounay to the northwest of Toronto, and enabled the 
famers to seach: our market to dir and our rent sul 
sdvantage, 











He was a man who made wars friends and active 

































cnemies, being very outspoken in the expresion of his 
Spinions and felingy. But even hie strongest politcal foes 
‘hme toi in full onfdence tha they were certain to get 
Sree at his hands, Aad occasionally is ends found out, 
That no inducement of personal regard could warp bis 
judgment in any tater afeting the rights of ether men, 
Tn this way he made some biter adversaries on his own 
fide of politi 

Among Mr, Gambles public acts was the erection of 
the church at Mimic, and that at Pine Grove: in aid of 
tnhich he was the chied promoter, giving freely both time 
Und means to their completion, For years he acted 2 ay 
ender at one or other of those churehey, traveling some 
‘isan in all weather to do 10, His whole life, indeed, 
‘rat spent in benefiting his neighbours all posible ways 

"He died in December, 1875, and was hutied at Wood 
bride. 


Ke 





33 A Choice of a Church 


1 have mentioned that Iwas educated as 3 Swedenborgian 
for rather member ofthe New Jerusalem Chute, 2 the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg prefer tobe called. Ass 
boy, Twas well read in his works, nd was prepared to tt 
‘nth all comers in his cause. But T grew less confident 21 
‘beame more conversant with the world and with gener) 
Tteraate, At the age often T wns nominated a Sanday 
Sehool teicher ina small Seedenborgian chapel in th 
‘Waterloo toad and declined to act because the schol ws 
‘abled with the object of converting from the relgen 
(their parents the children of poor Roman Cathole 
Inilies in thot neighbourhood, whieh I tought an init 
‘us and therefore an evil mode of dieminating religion 
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cin. OF coe this wm a sully coi pe 
<SSingon the pare ofs0 young a theologian, Bat the sme 
{Clng hs grown up wit we in ater ble, bod hae 
Gistane ae iltemployed, who spend their seengeh in 
‘Sionrystemps to change the cred of eter ranches 
Sine Christian Church wile their efor at conversion 
Shah be auch beter utile in Beha of he henthen, 
Aut isthe sume thing in ee, che untaught mules 
Jor midst who know nothing whatever ofthe teachings 
the Cope of Ci, 

Te wily perhaps, surprise ome of my readers t hear 
that Snedenborg never contemplated the founding of 4 
Jeet Hewes cl cnginer, high in tak atthe Swedish 
‘Sur, and was ennobled forthe marvelous fext of ta 

tng the Swedish Ret from st toss, crn the ing 
Ein and ores fovibabe chain of oumtninn He wav 
Sto what would aow be clled eminent sient, rank 
ing th Buffon, Humbolds, Kant, Hersce, and oter of 
tte fst men of his day in Europe, and even surpaning 
thea all In the extent and variety of hi philosophical 
recarcs His "Animal Kingdom” and "Physi Science 
{ie wonderful efor ofthe human min, andl maintain 
‘high reputation a sient works 

At length Sedenborg conceived the idea that he en 
Joye supernatural privideges—that he had communings 
ok cogioand ecient he wes pemalucd cnt 
the spin world, and to record what he there sw and 
ead: Nay, ven to approach our Saviour bimsl a His 
‘hater ofthe Trine God, or tole opencoation ofthe 
Divine Trinity, Unlike Mabomet and most other pretend 
eto inspired mlsiong, Smedenborg never sought for 
ower, honour or appau, He watt the day of his death 
2 let gentleman ofthe ol choo, unaatming courte 
(xan god ma in every sense of the word 

‘remember that one of my fine objections to the 
wings of Swedenborg. son acount of is decoing 
Se Church of France toe the mow spi ofall dhe 
uch on earth; which dogma immensely ofended my 























youthful English pride. His fe “reader” were members 
‘of varios churches clergymen ofthe Chutch of England, 
profeors in university iteray student, followers af 
‘Wesley, and generally devout men and women of ail den. 
rminatons. In time they began to assemble together for 
reading meeting” and so at length grew ints a sector 
‘designation, by the way, which they sil tulyrepudie 
T remember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, recy 

& church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop af 
Lichbeld for leave to red and teach from the works of 
Swedenborg, nd was permitted todo on account of ht 
entirely harmles character 

‘When sil young, Tnotied with astonishment, that the 
teumeendental virtues which Swedenborginculeated were 
‘ery feeb evidenced in the lives of his followers tht they 
were not by any means fee from pride, vstentation, een 
peculation and the ordinary trickery of trade in fac, ht 
they were uo beter thin ther fllow-Christans generally 
When I ame to Toronto, raf course mixed with all ore 
of people, and found examples of thoroughly consi 
Christian fe amongst all the various: denomination 
Roman Catholics, English Churchaten, Methodists, Pre. 
byterians, Congregational, Baptists, and many other 
hich aight me the Lesson, hat fis not a man's fre 
‘reed tht i of importance, so much as his personal sacs 
ity as a follower of Chretsteachings and example 

Tas atthe stme tie forcibly impreved with acter 
leading idea—that no where in the Serptares have me 
instance of» divinely vegulted government, in which he 
worship of God did not occupy achiet place, I thought=1 
sil think—that the same benelicene principle which al 
(Christianity a pat of the common law of England, and 
all her colonies including the United Sates, should exe 
tothe tligious istretion of every soul in the omni 
gentle or simple, nd more expecially to what at ale 
oftacourings of society, 

ooking around me, Ysa that of al he churches wth 
in my purview, the Chureh of England most comple) 








ad, 


of 


nce my ideal-—that she was the Church by law established 
iny motherland that she allowed the uunont latuude 
twindividuatopinion-in fine, thatthe held che Bib wide 

















foo: | pen to all her children, and did her best extend its 
Ffar | owlde tall mankind, HadT been a native of Scotland 
tice | WEtan or Lutheran a Holland or Germany ora Roman 
econ | Gah in France ox Spin. But tae contingency did not 
opal | then present isel to me 
Asa | So entered the Church of England; was confirmed. 
thet by Bhbop Strachan, at St James's Cadden in the year 
1809, vemember ighy aod have never sinc, fr one 
fiese | "On this oceasion, as on many others, my emotions 
ciey | staped themacves in pocial form, The two following 
sen | pots were writen forthe Chur newspaper, of which 
sit | Ensue the primer, in partnership with Sour, Rowell: 
wat | hi et Je 
+ Pree | The grave to life its victim gives 
thes |Our git changed joyful 


Sineer |The seeping Ssiney whom Israel see, 
Waking, shall lieth joyful sound; 











osha | He ihr i futs—dnlve anew 
wey | Hel ata mihi onqucror oud 

i | aca eig poten Lab 

watt | our eae tyne cy 

vand 1 +m! “Thompon’ lnspintion for this pote comer trom 

















maple’ | ora Adamal ie: sen Cr a le made aie 


















For us, in agony and shame, 
"Thy blood’ sweet incense roa’ on high 





By erring man came woe—the grave— 
‘The ground accurd—the Dighted tree 
Jesus sean, for raom gave 
‘mel fom death tose w fee 






Christ is risen! sine, rejoice! 
"Your hymns of praise enrapeured poor 
‘Ye heavenly angels lend your voice 
Jesus shall reign forevermore! 
allelyjah! Amen 


(Oh fora conscience fre from sin 
(Oh for a breast all pure within 

A soul tae seraph winged, mighe Ry 
Mid hea full bsze usinkingy, 
Ani bask in rays of wisdom, bright 
From wis on throne of life and Tight 


Peace, pining spit! knows thow not hat yess died 

For thee alone His lat sigh breathed upon th accune 

For thee His Omnipresence chain’d within amor 
“lod” — 

And boxe thy gil to be as well hy Saviour as thy coo 

Aye, suflered anguish more—far more-than thow ax 

"Thy sns 0 cleane—thyseleart condemnation to elit 








‘And did afer 0 for me 
Did ae endure upon the wee 

A living death a mortals woe 

With pangs tha mortals connot know! 
(Of erumpla wom most youll? 

My saviour died for me—for me! 










Ani fave I basly wish'd to make this wondrous of ing 

sal love 40 vas, be untepaid by grateful love again 

Oa! tue affection never chafes a obligation’ chain, 

But hugs with joy the gracons yoke whove guidance i is 
‘ain 

And such the Saviours ardent love—His suing. pa 

Mos unlike human bonds, are cancell’d by their own 


Rejoice, my soul! though sin be thine, 
Thy refuge sek in grace divine: 

‘And mark His Word-more joy shall be 
In beavn for sinners sch a thee 
Repentng, chan ean eer be shown 

For sores whaua got bath never abt, 


tn explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, I most go back tothe date of Lord 
Sydeam’s residence in Toronto. ‘The Loyalist party, st 
sued already, beeame grievously disgusted withthe fom 
[pp which that nobleman fastened upon cach and every 
aon inthe emotes degree under government contra 
Not cy the high oficers ofthe Crown, such asthe Pro 
sine Treasurer and Secretary, che Executive Councillor, 
he AtorneyGeneral andthe Sherif, but alo the editors 
Cf ewspapers publishing the gverninent advertisement, 
in Toronto and elsewhere, were dictated to, a4 to wat 
estes they should oppose, and what support Te was “my 
overnment"~"nny poliey"—not "the paiey of my ad 
Iminsration” before which they were Toquted to bow 
‘dn and blindly worship, There were however still men 
in Toronto independent enough to refse to stoop to the 
das: and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
ert as their mouthpiece, subscribed sulcient funds for 
‘be payment a a competent editor, nthe person of George 
Asthony Harber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 





now ciely remembered athe intoducer and fostrer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto He was 3 eloquent 
fed polished writer, and rested forthe paper 2 wide 
Feputation asa conservative journal 

About the same time, Mewts, Henry and William 
Rowell, wellknown booksellers, undertook the peintng 
i the Church newspaper, which was transferred fom 
Cobourg to Toronto, under the editorship of Mr. Join 
Kenta git in hie way-and subsequently of the Ry, 
ACN. Bethune, since and ual lately Bishop of Toronto 

Being ininate Irena of my owt, they oMlered me te 
change of thet printing ofc, withthe potion of 4 pre 
fhe which Taceepteds and nade over my interes inthe 
Hera so Me, Barber. 
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34 The Clergy Reserces 


have lately astonished ome of my friends with the inf 
maton, dat Wiliam Lyon Mackense was orginally a. 
ve—that I of sate endow 





advcente of the Clergy Reser 
Felginas porpones— face which makes his fal 





plunge into treason the more to be rereted by all wb 





Eoincde with him on the religous question 


Tn Lindey’s "Memoirs" we read (vol, p46) 





A Calvinist in religion, proclsiming bie belief in te 
Westies nfo uth a ier i pi, 
oluntary principe. On the contrary, he lauded the Brit 
Teport tha!, in 1812, volunteryiom. had robbed thea 

eof means of religious ordinances. 
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no pr ofthe constitution o the Canada? he sid isthe 
mer oy the Brith Lagltore move epparen than fa 
seria epet a porn of the country, whe et f 
ar achonsc compared the sting spat of one 
seo of the public ends for selon purpes a lke 
seed thas the reoonles were onoplized by One 
tics to skich ony fraction of the population be 
seed The ey ofthe non secipent denominations me 
ieecoued Church of England popu 
here the mojo of he present grncralion of 
ditt old the voluntary vem At 
sua piece of rege”= 


ow much to be regretted iit that instead of splitting up 
he Clergy Reserves nto tragments, the friends of religios 
(ration had nor joined thei forces forthe purpose of 
{owing all Chesau denominations with the like means 
tinea what T cannot help regarding as the antiChristian 
Pctice of non-religious popular education. We are, 1 
Felice tut smoothing the Fond to crime inthe majority of 
‘her Cano something be done now, while yet te Inds 
othe vat North West are at our disposal? Will no cour 
dys logiator raise hit woe to advocate the dedication 
fa few tndved showsand acres to unvelish purposer? 
Have we wile ary the Indian prairies from their aboig 
ial owners o make dean lite better than a racecourse 


fer speculting gamblers? 


ven if the jeslowy of rival poiticians—each bene 








‘upon selfaggrandizement atthe expense of more honou. 
able aime—should defeat all effort in Behalf of religious 
endowments through the Dominion Legit, cnet 
the religious awociations amongst us bestr themselves i 
time? Cannot the necessity for actual setlement be waive 
jn favour of donations by individuals for Chutch nse? Can 
not the powerfal Pace Railway Sydicave dhemslves take 

ing apart certain sections in 





up this great duty, of et 
favour of a Christan ministry? 

"The sign ofthe mes are darkdatk and fearful 
Burope by the confession of many eminent public writen, 
heathens is overspreading de land. Inthe United Sate, 
a community of the sexes it shamelenly advocated; and 
there is no single safeguard of public or private order and 
toraiy that f noe openly safe at and set at nought 

‘Oh, men! men! preachers, and dogmatists, and hie 
anche of all sete ace ye not that your sles and your 
jealouses are making ye titre i the camp, in the fice 
‘ofthe common enemy? Se ye not the multitudes approach 
ing med withthe fell weapons of secular knowledge 
cynic, selesteem, greed, envy, ambition, il-eguated 
plssions unrestrained! 

‘One symptom of a nobler spirit has shown ie ie 
England, in the understanding lately suggested, or arrived, 
24, that dhe missions of any one Protestant Church inthe 
South Sen Islands shall be entirely undisturbed by sv 
tmissonaries This is right; and i ight in Polynesia, wy 
notin Grest Britain? why notin Canada? Wh cultivate 
halsdoren contentious ceeds in every new Lowi o 
village? Would i not be more amiable, more humble roe 
settdenying. more exemplaryin one word, more Ike ott 
Maver and Saviour-if each Chritian teacher wete 1 
‘quired to respec the ministratone of his next neihbou 
‘ven though there might be some fine shade of variety 
their theological opinions provide always that dhove mie 
intations were accredited by some duly constited trash 
ofthe Christan Church 

I profes that I can sce no reawon why an endowmes! 
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sovld no be provided in every county in the North: Ws, 
forte avarded to the first congregation, no mater how 
many or how few, that could secure the services of & mi 
Sry daly lceosed, be he Methodist,” Presbyterian 
Bape, Congresntionais, Disciple—aye, even Anglican ot 
Roman Catholic. No tate man pretends, 1 hank, chat 
‘eral snlvation is limited to any one, or excluded from 
ny one, of thore diferent churches, That gest event 
ihe, being adenied, what sight have 1, or have you deat 
teoder, to demand more? What right have you or It with 
Ietd the Word of God fom the orphan or te outs, for 
te beter reason than such 3¢ depends upon the constr: 
tion of particolar words or texts of Holy Scripture, part 
from i general tenor and teaching? 

Again I sy ts much to be deplored that Canada had 
ot more Reformers, and Conservatives to, at liberal: 
Inde ae was W. L, Mackenzie, in regard to the mainten 
{nce nd proper wie ofthe Clergy Reserves 

‘¢'was not the Imperial Government, it was not Lord 
Jn Russel, of Sir Robert Pel, or Lords Durham and 
Sydenham, that were answerable for the dispersion ofthe 
Clergy Reserves. What they did wat to leave the question 
inthe hands ofthe Canadian Legisatee, Te wa the old, 
‘i story of the fake mother in the "Judgment of Solo 
tnon” who prefered that the infant 'should be cut in 
Twa athe than ot wrested from a rival claimant 

{would fain hope tat dhe future may ye ace a reversal 
ot cha disgrace to our Canadian Statate Book. Not by 
Tetoing the lands to the Church of England, or the 
Gharches of England and Scotland they do not now need 
them—but by endowing all Christian churches for the 


‘lgous tach of the poter clases in the vast Notte 
Wer eereee 
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35 A Political Seed-time 


om the arial of Sir Charles Bagot in Janwary, 1842 op 
to the departure of Lord Metalfein November, 194, wat 
{period hilly remarkable forthe struggles of pols 
iedders for power, without any very essential diference of 
principle between them Lord Catheare succeded 8 Ad 
initator, bue took no decided stand on any Canadian 
(fusion, And twas mot unt the Ea of Eigin ative, in 
Fasy 1847, cha anything Like violent party spt beg 
Ta that interal, some evens happened ofa minor cas 
tehich should not be frgoten. Te eas 1 thin, somewbee 
Shout the month of May, 1843, that here walked into my 
“fie on Neon Street, young man of weny-fve ean 
fal, breadshouldeved, somewhat lanernjawed, ad em 
[hdcally Scottish, mb introduced hirslf 10 me a he 
velling agent of the New York British Chrome, pb 
Tied by hit lather, ‘Thie was George Brown, afterward 
publisher and editor of the Glabe newspaper. He wats 
Pary plewantemannered, courteons, gentlemanly. yoo 
Fellow and impresed me favourably. His father, he ak 
found che politcal atmosphere of New York hostile 
(ety Brian ae fe was 36 mac as mans 
War worth to give expresion t any Brith predletm 
inuocver (whch Tinee tobe ere) They had, therefor 
Though of transerring their publication to Toronto, 
[ined to continue tas 2 thoroughly Conservative jut 
al Tyof course, welcomed him a coworker in thes 
TAs with ourselves: litle expecting bow his ideas of 
‘ivatiam were to develop themselves in subsequent ye 
‘The publication of the Benner~a religions journal, it 
By Me Peter Brown-cominenced on the 18h of Aug 
fellowing, and was scceeded by the Globe, on March 
184, 
“About the same tae, there entered upon public 
another noted Canadian poltcan, Me. John A. M® 
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donald, then member for Kingston, with whom 1 fst be 
ane personally acquainted at the meeting of the British 
Garerican League in 1849, of which 1 shall have ocrsion 
tespeak tore fully in ts order 3 seems to have excped 
fhe hotce of Canadian historians, although an event of 
fist anagnitude in our annals. 


SKE 


36 “The Maple Leaf” 


Ik was in the year 1841, tae the Rev, Dr. Joba McCaul 
heed upon Bs duties s Vice President of King’s Calle 
ler having been Principal of Upper Canada College since 
ISSR. With this gentleman ate closely connected ome of 
the mort pleasurable memories of my own life. He was 2 
selous promoter of public smusement, msc a well 
Teray. Some of the bes concert ever witnesed in Tor 
eno were those got up by him lin honout of the Conver 
‘ion of the Univenity of Toronto, October 2574, 185, 
Sedat the several public concerts ofthe Philharmonic So. 
iy, of which he was president in tht atid following 
yer. Asa member of dhe managing commit, 1 had the 
Ionut of conducting one ofthe Society's public concert, 
stich happened, being a mixed concert of sacred and 
‘sabe music to be the moa popular and profitable of the 
1846, 197 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Meple 
7 Canadian’ Anvoal, 2 handsomely ilusteaed sd 
beand quarta volume, which has not snce een surpassed, 


equaled in combined beauty and literary merit by any 
ook that has aed from the Canadian prs 

Each volume appesred about Christina day, and was 
‘ayy tooked fon. "The principal contributors were Dr. 
MéCanthiself the Hom. Chit Jstice Hagaty the late 





Res RJ McGeorge then of Streetwise of Scotland 
the late Hon. Jusuce Wilson, of London: Miss Page, of 
Cobourg: the Rev. Dr, Seadding; the late Rev. JG. D 
MeKense: the late Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron; the Rev, 
‘Alex (gow Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph; the Ree, 
Walter Stennet, of Cobourg: C. W. Cooper, Es, now of 
Chicago; the late T. C. Breckenridge: the late Jude 
Cooper, of Goderich and mysell, besides few whore 








‘My owa connection, as awrite, with the “Maple Lea 
coviginsted thus: While printing the Gt volute, bad 
Sentired to send to Dr. McCaul, through the pot oie, 
nouytously, a copy of my poem ented “Emmeline” 
‘Sa contribution to the work. Tt did not appeat, and T fel, 
much discouraged in consequence. Some months afer 
trans, 1 happened to menion to him my unsvecestal 
‘son, when he at once said that he had preserved it for 
the second volume. This was he Gs ray of encouragement 
Thad ever received as a poet, and it was very welcome 6 
me. He alo handed me two or three of the plats intended 
for de second volume, o uy what I could make of them, 
sind most kindly gave me carte Dance to eke up any sub- 
ject I plened. The consequence of which was, hat Tet 
trorktith a new spirit, and supplied four pieces forthe 
fccond and five forthe third volume. Two of my prose 
pieces—"A. Chapter on Chopping,” and “A First Day i 
‘he Buak"—with evo of te poens, I have incorporated in 
these “Reminiscence” my other acepted poems, 1 give 
below. After this explanation, the reader wil not bef 
prised atthe affection with which I regurd the "Maple 
Leaf" 1 know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul invariably extended to even the humblet 
‘bng talent, in his poston as head of ur Toronto Unt 
‘erty, hts Been the means of encouraging many a yout 
ful student to exertion, which have ultimately placed him 
fn the front rank among ou public men, Had 1 met with 
Dr, McCaul thirty yeas eater, he would cerunly have 
made of mea poet by profession 
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onto Ue 
ya youth 


The fayatrayed moon shynes dimme and hoa, 

The norwynde moans with fitful rate, 

‘The mowadrfehydes the couage door, 
Emmeline, 

1 wander lonelie on the moore, 


“Thou sitet in the caste Balle 

In feval tyre and silken pale, 

Mid smylinge fiends all artes thy eral 
Ennenlin, 

My berbeloved—my Ife-any al 


Emmeline. 


Iimarke dhe brighiness quit thy cheeke, 
Linowe the thought thou dost not speske 
Same absent one thy glances ecke, 


Emmeline, 
1yace alone the moored bleak, 


Emmeline. 


Thy willful brother—woe dhe dayet 
Wye eros mee on miy waye? 
ewe him that I would not slay, 

Emmeline, 





‘eannot washe bis bloode awaye, 
Eameline 


Ot, why, when stricken from hit hande, 
Far Ber bis weapon o'er the srande— 
Why did hee rash upon my bende? 


Gide es his corse upon the sande, 


Enumetine 


Toone teo, wo youngetoo younge and faye 


ase cout 























“To lee the wearie rede of ee— 
My bitter grife thou must not share, 
Emmeline 
ld not bidde thee wedde despaie, 
Emmeline 


1 





Through noivome fee and tangled brake 
Where cae the lard and the sake, 
My mournful hopelewe way 1 tke 


Emmeline 
To live a hermit for thy sake 


Thy buoyant spirit may forget 
The happie hore when as we sett 
My sunne of hope is dare sex, 
TM Dee thy guardian angel yet, 
Enineline 


On Lake Brie 
(On the waters lad and fre 
Simin shin aging dno 





‘Ruddy on the waves reflected 
Deeper glows the stking tay: 

Like the mile of young afecuon 
shed by fancy change play 








Mistenwtenthing, chill and gloomy, 
Ah! to days of autumn sadness 


Soom ou dreaming soul awake 

















ight has fallen, dstk and silent, 
Starey myriads gem the ky 

sys when exrhly hopes have filed wy, 
ight visions beam on high 





An aged aan sat lonesomely within a rustic porch, 

His eyes in toubled thougiaulnes were bent upon the 
round 

‘yn pondered he so mournfully, that venerable mau? 

Fe dreamt ad dreams of early days, the happy days of 
auth 


e dreamt fond deeams of extly days the lightome days of 

fe bow his distant land home the cot his fathers bul 

The bright green fields their hands had! lled™the once 
‘ceustomed haunts 

And, deaver al the old chutchyard where now dir ashes 


Lang, weaty years had slowly pated long years of thrift 

Te hair, once gloty brown, wat white, the hands were 
rough and hae 

Deepdelving cate had plainly marked ie furrows on the 

The form, once tall and ithe and strong now bent and stiff 


Msmany kind and duteous sons his daughes, meek and 
ese 
"land, and flocks, and rustic wealth, am ample store 
be owned, " 
They sere but tans 








ry gains coil of earthly cat. 

































Old neighbours, from that childhoods home, have pated 
hefore his door: 

Oh, gladly hath he welcomed them, and warmly doth be 
ret 

“They bring him—token of old love —a litle cage of binds 

“The tongses of his native vale, companions of his youth 


Those warbled note, too well dhey el of other, happier 
hours, 

OF joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood's gleeful sport, 

A mother's tender watchfulnes, a father's gentle sway 

‘The silent tear tos stealthily sdown his furrowed cheek. 


Sweet choriters of England's elds, how fondly are ye 
pre! 
Your melody, lie mytc stains upon the dying ea, 
Awakes a chord that all unheard, Tong sumbered in te 
“That vibrates but to one loved sound-—the sired name of 
Home: 


Come lay thy head upon my breast, 
Ani Till Rs thee nto tet. Byron 


Wherefore art thou sd, my brother? why tht shade upon 
thy bron, 

Like yon clouds each other chasing o'er the summer 
Tandsape now? 

What bith moved thy gentle spirit from ies wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall nok Zaya share thy srro, 38 she Tove to share ay 








‘Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a ect 
seed? 

Hath thy practied arm betrayed hee when thou threw 
the light reed? 
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Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selim —ah, 1 will not be 
‘ened 


rival, too ungently, taunted thee with sang 


Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
answered thine 

some sweet voice hat, all too sweetly, whispered in the 
Berestein 

Naye doth sider, deeper fcling dim the gladnes of thine 

Tellme, dearest tell me erly, why thou breath that 
‘aa sigh? 





(0, if thou pon poor Zayda cast one Look of cold ead 
[Whither shall she tor for comfort ina world unkind and 
since ovr tender mothe, dying gave me trusty to thee, 


Sela, brother, thou bas always been fr more than worlds 


Take this rose—upon ny bosom Ihave worn ital the day 

Like thy sister's re affection, never en its sce dey 

Asthe pate wave, murn'ring fondly, lingers round some 

Litelong shall my love enchain thee, Selim, asking but 2 
‘mile 





Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
ot soldiers of St. Mark! 

ile high your blaring beacon fre, 
"The ight i wild and dat, 



































Behoves wal be wary 
Behoves ws have a care 

No traitor spy of Ausuia 
hr wate is prowling near. 




































Time wat, would princely Venice 
To foreigh tyrant Brook: 
Time was, before her sttey wrath 
The proudest Kaiser shook 
When o'er the Adriatic 
The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on his enemies 
‘lice tthe world. 


Twas when the ‘Furkish crescent 
Contented with the cs, 

And many a Chistian kingdom roed 
‘Diseonlcare and los 

We aught the earban‘aPayn 
We taught his boat Beet, 

Venetian freemen sored alike 
Submision or rere 





Alas, for fir Venezia, 
‘When wealth and pomp and pride 

<The pride of er pate lords 
Her freedom ehust aide 

When o'er the trembling commons 
"The haughty nobles rode 

And red with ptioic blood 
The Adrian waters Howe 


Twas inthe yer of merey 
ust fourteen By 0 
—When Francis Fosarl was Doge 
A valiant prince and ue— 
He won forthe Republi 
Ravesna—Brevla bright— 
And Grema aye, and Bergamo 
‘Subaited eo his night 
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Young Gicopo, his dating 
rhs last and fires child 
4 plant sor in the wats, 
peace serene and mild 
‘Wood gente Marina, 
‘Ola Contarins pride, 
And glad was Venice on that day 
He claimed her for his bride, 


‘The Bucentus showed bravely 
In silks and cloth of gold 
And shown of evi gondola 
Were gay with young and ol 
‘Wuere sand the Canatazo 
A boat bridge wide and serong, 
Amid dee hundred caaliers 
The 








hice days were jous ad toweney 
Thee days the Pla bore 
Such gallant shock of Knight and seed 
Was never dealt before, 1 
Aad thrice tn thousand voices 
‘With warm and honest se ail 
Loud shouted forthe Fossa i 
Whe loved the Commonweal il 








For this dhe Secret Cowncit— 
The datk and subile Tea 
ay God and good Sat Marco 
‘None lke may rate agnin! 
Teause the people honoured | 
Prsued with biter hte | 
And foully charged young Giscop | 





The good old prince, hie father | 
‘Was ever gre like his 

They fored, a judge, to gue upon | 
His own child's agonies! | 




























No outward mark of sorrow r 
eal mien — 

No bursting sigh exaped to 

The angulsa hear within. 








Twice tortured and evice bani 
The haples victim sighed 

“Tose his ld ance home, " 
His children and his bride: 

Life seem'd a weary burthen 
"Too heavy tobe borne, 

From alight cheer hi waning hours An 
1 hopeles exe tor, 








In yain=no fond entreaty 
Gout pierce the ext of bate 
He knew the Senate pitiless, # 
‘Yet rly sought his fate; 





A tester 0 the Sforza Tm 
Tivoking Mila’ ad 
He wrote and placed where spies might see— And 
“Twas scen, and was bewayed E 
Agni the rack—the torture Bie: 
‘Ob! cruel aecust!— me 
The wretched vietim meekly bore— v 
“They could bue wreak their worst: 
Se he but lay in Venice, Ho 
Contented, they gave E 
hae litle space hi bones might 6l— Ya 
"The measure ofa grave acl 
“The white aired sve, hearcbroken t 
‘Survived his happier sn, Than 
“To lean a Senate's gratitude 7 





For faith service done 

‘What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived 10 tell 

He heard for a succes peal 
San Marc's solemn bell, 

















When, years before, his honouss 
Twice Would he fain ly down, 
‘they bound hin by his precy cath 
“To wear for ie the crown, 

‘Buc now is brow deshadow'd 
By fourseore winter’ snows 
“Ther eager malice would not wait 
A spent ies mournful clee 


He dof his dcl ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
And ehrough the sculptured corridors 
‘With stattpropefoousteps paced 
‘Till oa the giants stairs, 
‘Which fs in princely pride 
He mounted as Venetit's Boge, 
The old man paused and died. 


‘Thus govern the Patricians 
‘When Venice owned their sway, 
And thos Venetian liberties 
Became a helples prey 
“They sold us tothe Testa, 
They sold eto the Gal — 
“Thank Gord and good San Marco, 
‘We've tramp over lll 


Ho! genlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldiers of Se. Mark! 
Youve driven from your palaces 
“The Austrian, cold and dak! 
But beuer for Venezia, 
The strange ruled again, 
Than the old patrician tyranny, 
“The Senate and the ‘Ten! 


Ke 














37 St. George's Society 


My new partner, Mr, William Rowell, and Mr. Geo. A 
Barber, are entitled to be called the fonnders of the St 
Georges Society of Toronto. Me. Harber was appointed 
secretary 3 its fst meeting in 1835, and was very liient 

fn that capacity. But it was the enthusiastic spit and the 
tnlanic energy of Willi Rowell dhat raised the society 
{the high position it bas ever since maintained in Tox 
toma, Other, members, especially George. Ridout, 
William Wakefield, W. B, Phipps Jox D. Ridout, W. B. 
Jasvis, Rev. H.Seadding, and many more, gave their heaty 
cooperation then and afterwards, In thowe carly dye the 
‘niniatations of the thee national sciedes of St.George, 
Se Andrew, and St Patch, were a angels visits 1 thou 
Sands of poor emigrants who landed here fn the ede of 
the horse of fever and want. Thote poor fellows, who, 
lite my companions on boatd the asi, were sent out by 
some parochil authority, snd found themselves, with thet 
vive and half a doven young children, lee without 3 
‘hing to buy their Bist meal, must have been driven 
‘lesperation and crime but forthe help extended f them 
bythe thee eoceties, 

“The corist authorized report of the Sotiety+ pro 
ceding which I can fin, i that forthe year TB484, and 
think Teannot do better chan give he list of the oes 
and members entre: 





Oicers for 1844 
Patron Hs Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Chaves T. 
Metale, Bart, ce. Governor Genera of Brith North 
President IVillm Wakefield, Vice Presdents—W. B 
Jarvis, G. P. Ridout, W. Athinon. Chaplain The Re. 
Henry Scadding, xx. Physician “Robt. Hornby, Ma 
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Treawrer—Henry Rowell. Managing Commitee 6. 
Halton, . Clarke, J. D. Ridout,. Lewis, Moore, J.C 
Beard, W. H, Bouton, Sccretary--W. Rowsell, Sanat 
Beaters-G.D. Welly. d. Wasnidge, FW. Coate, . Moor, 





EH. Ades, E, 5. Alport, Thos, Armstrong, W. Atkinion, 

Thos Baines,G. W. Baker, Jr G.A. Barber FW. Barron 
Robert Barviek, J. G. Beard, Robt, Beard, Edwin Belt 
hw Bete, J.C, Bettidge, G, Bilton, TW. Birchall, 
W.. Boulton, Josh. Bound, W. Bright, Jas Brown, Jno 
Brown, Thos, liundhll,E, C. Bully Js, Barges, Mork 
Burges, Thos, Burgess, F.C. Capreot, W. Caley, Thos 
Chompion, EC. Chapman Jas Christi, Bw. Clarke, 
CGlarke, Thos. Clarke, Thos. Clarkson, D, Cleat, FW. 
(ote, Ede. Cooper, C. N. B. Cozens, Jno. Devs, Nath 
Davis, G.T. Denison, Sen, Rob. B. Denon, Hon, W. 
Draper, Ino. Eastwood, Jno. Eigie, Thos. Elgie, Jno 
Ellis, Christopher Eliot, J.P. Bsten, Jax. Eykelbosch, C 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfield, W. Gooderham, G. Gurnet, 
Chas. Hanna, W. Harnet, Josh. Hil, Rich, Hochridge, 
Joseph Hodgson, Dr. R. Homby, G. C. Horwood, J. 6 
Howard Irving, Jr, Hon. B.S. Jameson, W. B. Jarvis, 
HB. Jeuopp, Ailved Laing, Jn. Lee, F Lewis, Henry 
Latwych, © Lyne 5G. Lyn, Hon, J. 8. Macauley, Ric 
Machell, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Ja, 
Mirfield, Sam. Mitchell, Jno. Moore, Ths. Moore, Jas 
Moore, Jan. Morris, WY. Morin, J. G. Alountain, W. 
Muaford, J. R. Nash, Thos, Pearson, Jno E. Pell, W. B 
Phipps Sam, Phillis, Hiram Piper, Jue. Popplewell, jo 
rl, M. Raines, J.D. Ridowt, G, P. Ridout, Sim. 
Ridout, Edw, Robion, H. Rowell, W. Rowell, F. Raa 
era, Chas. Sabine, J. H. Savigny, Hugh Savigny, Geo, 
Scud, eo. H. Seuding, Js. Severs, Rich. Sewell, Hon 






























Henry Sherwood, Jno. Sleigh, L.A. Smith, L. W. Smith, 
Thor. Smith (Newgate Steet, Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square) J. Ge Spragge, Jos. Sprogge, W. Sten, J. Stone 
Leonard Thompron, & Thompson, Rich. Tinning, Enoch 






































Tamer, Wn. Wakefield, Js. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Watton, All. Wasnidge, tion. Col. Welle G. D. Wells, 
Thos. Wheeier, F. Widder, H. B. Willams, J. Willams, 
W. Wyn, Thos. Young 


The lst of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well rise 
emotions of love and sept in uk their mrvivor. Mow of 
them have died fl of yrs, and rich in the vespect of their 
‘omptrioes of all nations, ‘Thete ate will living some 
twenty out of the above one fndved and thityseven 

‘The following song, writen and set to music by me for 
the eocaton, wat rang by the late Mr. J. D. Humpliney, 
the wellknown Toronto tenor, a dhe anual dinner held 
fn the 24dh Api, 1845: 


“The Rote, the Rote of England, 
“The galane and the fee! 

Of al our fowve the fires, 
"The Rowe the Rone fr ne! 

(Our good od English fashion 
‘What other fow'r can shoe? 

us smiles of beauty geet it fiends, 
Tis thorns defy the foe! 


CGhors—The Rose, the Rote of England 
“The gallant andthe tee! 
OF all our owns he aire 
The Rose, the Rose for met 


‘hough proudly forthe Thistle 
Each Scoth Boson swell 

The Thine hath no charm for me 
Like the Rose 1 love wo wel 

‘And Erin's native Shaatrock, 
In lonely wilds tha grows 
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ts modest lealet would not strive 
"To vie with England's Rowe 


(Chorus—The Rose, the Rote, et 


Yet Seats This bravely 
‘Withvnds the rudet blast 
And Erin's cherished Shamrock 
‘Keeps verdant t the lat 
Ad long 28 Brith feeling 
In Brith bosoms glows, 
Right joyfully we'l honour them, 
As they will England's Ros, 


Chorus The Rote, the Rose, et 


Belore closing my reminiscences of the St. George's Society, 
jm not be out of place to give some account ofits legit 
imate congener, the North America St Geotge’s Unign 
Englishmen in the United States, like tase of Canada 
fave formed themselves into societies forthe elie of thet 
suring brethren from the Fatheslan, inal thle prine 
ful cities “The necesity of frequent’ correspondence 
Fpectng cass of destitution, natually led the ofces of 
thor societies to feel an interest in each ther’ welfare 
And stem of reli, which at length gave tie to.a desite 
fer formal meeting and consultation, and that fnlly to 
the establishment of an organized association, 

In 1876, the foureh annual convention of the Se 
(George's Union was for the fst ime held in Canada, ot 
the Cty of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph: in 1660 at Ot 
tova: and in August, 1885, at Toronto the intervening 
‘meetings taking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport and 
Washington, ws, respectively, 

To give an idea of what has teen done, and of the 

it which aceutes this great representative body 
Englidimen, Laval nel of the opening speech of the 
Froden, cur fellowelten and mich etemed fiend, 
J Herter Maton, Exqu which was delivered at the Cty 








Hatt hee, onthe 20h of Angus ast. After welcoming the 









etegues from other cen, Me went ont E 
Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for YT 
uote inte of humanity we elim te apport | 
ee cdi confence th! they wil be rected with |e 


Teapec even by those who may not be able to share in the 
uly move glorious anteiption, 





loricus memories, and 
Shin which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 





"Et in the term Englishmen, I wish 10 be understood 
os intuing all tye Feshmen, Seotchmen, and Welshmen. 
Shove need be mo division among men of British origin in 
Tequrd tothe objecs we are banded tether to promete, 

The city of Foronta tx in some sespects peculiarly 
suitable as place for holding a convention of represen 
Wve men of English blood, Tee Indian name, Toront 
gun place of mecting, Ninety yeas ago is site ws 
‘areted ash of the fue cial of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, « Devonshire man, distinguished both a 


eecldter and statesman, who, in the following year, 




















founded the city 

1 tha ime the shore of our berutiful bay and nearly 
ttc entve country from the Detroit iver fo Montreal, ws 
tr dense forest, the home of the wolf, the Beaver and the 
shied by powerful Inaion vibes; bu affer a prolonged 



















test caved om ath the persistence and ferocity which | ene 
Teutngushed them, the dreaded Troquois fom the soutl+ | uy 
seit take Ontario had exterminated ov drives | Lag 
wruy the Hurens, their les sarike Kinamen, end at the | fora 
Tine Tspeak of, the only husnan Beings that were found | mit 
here tose single family of the Missiaga Indians, The | — Geen 
Mtony of the contest sohigh ended in the supremacy of the | the 
Troqucts Confederacy taken from the records of the Festt | fy 
fuer he shaved i the destruction of ther Huron cow | eh 




































vets s0 graphically described by Parkman, the New Eng 
Taed historian, furnishes ene of the most interesting and 




















romantic chapler of American history. In the names end 
for | Genera appearance of istreets, these ofits habitations, 
ort trite socal fe, and the characteristic ofits people ifthe 
re | gpinins of tourists nd visitors may be ateepted), Toronto 
rat | st Engine vid prion of hoe tn 
the | eS The opening up of the Canadian North Wet and the 
ons, | incensed tendency of English emigration Jowerds this 
of | Ghutnent, inseed of, as formers, towards those, great 

English communities in the Southern hemisphere, pre 





hese, to see that all remonable and neces 
rial. One ofthe mort suitable agencies for electing this 
‘bjest i the Jormation of St. George's Societies im every 
iy and (own where Englishmen exut, To the endless 
rt undertanding the conditions of succes, end, in many 
‘us, fering in health rom change of eimate, the fa 

tones, the hind hand, and the brotherly sympathy 

untryman, are mot welcome. 10 supplies to 
tp ofthe right Kind when most needed, and 
ase ats of divine charity which covers mut 
‘One of the chief objects ofthe S. Georges 





















te of 





10 increase the mumber and wsefuness, and en 
lage the membership of such societies and if under Ts 
sleringinflience and encouraging esample, Englishmen 
fenerlly, and their descendants, are aroused to 4 more 
fh discharge oftheir duty in ths respect the Union 
‘avrely well worth maintain 

















of younger soils er 
it me to point out ome features of the work of the St 
George's Society of thsi. Is orgoniced in 1835, when 
he po sat only 8000. In the nearly 
iy years ofits exitence, i has had enrlled among ts 
‘if fice, men of 





lation of the city 
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tinguished postion and high mon 





excellence. 1 is 4 notable circumstance, tat at the time 
ofthe meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario, whose ofciel residence is here, 5 
el as the Mayor, the Police Magitate, the Treasurer 
the Commisiones, the Acting Enginecr, and the Chai 
man of the Fee Library Board of Toronto, ar all mem 
bers of the St. George's Society, and tuo of them art 
president of i It hara membership of ebout six hundred, 
fan gnnual income of about $2400, and invested funds to 
the amount of nearly $900. The offer of the Society is 
‘open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice oF 
fsistance are promptly attended t0 by is indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pell. The Committee for General 
Relief meets weekly. Beery cae tr investigated and treated 
fon is merits Eforts are made to secure emplayment for 
Mose rho are able to work, and all tendencies towatds 
faupersm, or the formation ofa pauper clas, te severely 
‘couraged. One festure in the work of this soiety T 
Inaite special attention to, which iis annnal distibuion 
of Chrismas Cheer to the English poor, Last Christmas 
ue there were given ay 7300 pounds of excellent bee 
14400 pounds of bread; 175 pounds of te, end 630 pounds 
of sugar. ach member ofthe society had, therfore, the 
‘ausfection of nosing when he sat down to his Puede 
(able, loaded with the good things of tht life, and sur 
rounded by the happy faces of thse he led est, that 
‘coery one of hit needy felow-countrymen way on that 
‘ay, bountfully supplied withthe necenares of ie: 





























rom the Annual Repe 





3 the Commitee I gather 3 few 
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Reports from mineten societies (fisted tothe Ui 
show the folowing enlis: 





Membership (excluding honorary members) 3247 
‘Receipts daring the ear i938 
Expented for charity during the year 

(excluding prisate donations $12,003 





Value of trestments, furniture and fixtures $0668, 
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12.008, 
$6,568 














‘The Society of SI. George, of London, England, has 
intimate relations withthe Union. The General Commit 
tee embraces such eminent names asthe of the Duke of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchil, Sir Philip Cuntife 
Oven; Mess, Beresford-Hope and Puletton, ofthe Howse 
‘of Commons; Blanchard Jerold and Hyde Clarke, 

loath as removed rom the Commitee Mesrs W. Hep 
SSorth Dixon and Walter Besant. St George's Day hasbeen 
ublilyclebreted ever since the intitation of the Society 
[n1879, A new history ofthe titular sin, bythe Reo, Dr 
Barons has been promoted by the Society and by i efforts 
‘ppropricte mortuary honours were. paid to. Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in Englend is researches concerning the 
Eenealogy of the Pilgrim Fethers Though the indus 
Sn eal ofthe chatman ofthe Executive Committee there 
tas been much reveal of interest, a! home and abroad, 
respecting Englond's patron saint and the encient cele 
Drations of his legendary natal dey 














After the official busines of the convention had been di 
ped of, the American and Canadian visitor were hsp 
[By entertained, on Wednesday the 30k, at “Ermelegh, 
the private residence ofthe President, on Jarvis sees on 
‘Thinday afternoon at Government House, a6 guests of 
the Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Robinson, and in the 
tvening at the Queen's Hotel, where a handsome enter 
‘aitnont was provided 
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38 A Great Conflagration 


The Tih of Apri, 1849, will be 





eh in the memory of 


many old Torontonias. It was an unusually fine spring 
panda lange numberof farmers teats thronged the ld 





market, then the only place within the city where meat 
teas allowed to be wld. The hotel stables were crowded, 
nd among them those of Grahams tavern on King and 
George Streets AU two oelock i the afternoon, an alam 
Gf fre was heard, ccrasioned by the heedlessess of some 
(eammer smoking his afteedinner pipe. Tt was only a 
‘wooden stable and but ite notice was taken a fst. The 
Thee or four hand-engities which constcuied the elective 
Srength ofthe fre brigade ofthat day, were brought into 
pay one by one; but he sable, and Posts stable adjoin 
Fg were som in fll blaze. powerful east wind carried 
the fumes in reat of a range of brick stores extending on 
the northside of King Street from George to Nelon (now 
Jarvis Steet and they stacked 4 small building on the 





Tater sect next adjoining my own printing ofc, which 
teas in the tied sory of large brick building on the 
Comer of King and Nelon Sees, altervards wellknown, 
Srifoy & Austin's corner, The Petviot newspaper wat 
Brine thee, and the competitors and presmen not only 
rth offe, but of eary al the newspaper ofces in the 
hy, were busily occupied i removing the eype and press 
omnsuins. Suddenly the anes burst through out nord 
windows with frightful strength, and we shouted 10 the 
then toeseape, sine bythe sde windows, some by the sa 
fase_ As we supped, al got safely away: but wabappiy it 
proved oxhervite, Mr. Richard Wation was well known 
Ua sespvted ss Queen's Printer since the rebellion times. 
He wat a the head of the profesion, universally liked 
ind always foremost on oceasions of danger and neces. 
He had persisted inspite ofall remonstrance in carying 
Ciscsof ype down the long, thteestorysainease, and wat 
forgotten for a while, Being speedily mised, however, 
(ies were (rantcaly vase for ladders tothe South wi 
dows. ad our brave frei, Col, Tren, was the fst to 
‘im to the third story, dash in the window sash — using 
his hat a 4 weapon —but not capi Severe cuts foot 
the broken glast—and shoating wo the prisoner within, 
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fumes forcing their way at that moment through the front 
tind, tendered all eforts at rescue file 

inthe meantime, the fares had erosed Neon Stect 
tot, Jamer's buildings on King Stet; thence across King 
Sercet to the old city tal and she market block, and ere it 
fs thought the derracton wold cease. But wot so. One 
Drewo men noticed» burning Make, caried by the erce 
fate ledge isl in the belly of St. James's Cathedral, two 
or thre hundred yards tothe wesis The mien of the fie 
brigade were all busy and wellnigh exhatated by thei 
prevocs oforts, but coe of then wes oond, who, armed 
‘ih an axe, hastily roche wp the tower tis and esayed 
Toent away the buming woodwork. The fie had gained 
tio much headway. Down through the tower #0 the loft 
ver the nave, then though the fa ceiling in lake, set 
fing in are the funiture and prayer-ooks inthe pews 
nd up tothe splendid organ not long before erected by 
May Son, ofthe Adelphi Ferrace, London tan expente 
of £1200 sterling, iT secolletsghuly. I wat a member of 
ony of suspense, hoping against hope tat our beloved 
itrumene might yet be saved; but what the flames had 
spared, the intense eat efleced, While we were guzing at 
the et of ie visible through the wide front doorways 
tense shower af liquid slvery metal, white hot suddenly 
tescened from the organ loft. The pipes had all meted 
once, and the noble organ was only a empy cise, soon 
te be consumed with the whole interior of the building, 
ltving. nothing, but. ghostylooking charred limestone 

Next morning there was a general ay to recover the 
remains of poor Watton, The brick walls of our ofice had 
fallen i and the heat ofthe burning mass in the cllar 
Yas that ofa yas furnace. But nothing checked the zeal of 
the men, all of who knew and liked him. Sil hissing 


the Burne masses were gradually clased away, aid 
ser long hours of labour, an ineremated skeleton was 
fund, and restored to his sorowing family fr interment 








‘with funeral obsequies which were attended by neatly all 
the iin 

Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's intrest in the Patriot 
newapaper was tld to Me. Ogle R. Gowan, and it con 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself wi in 185, 
we disolved portership by arbitration, he being awarded 
the weekly, and T the daly edition, 
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39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


On the 2th ofthe sme month of Apu, 1849 the Pala 
tment Howser at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a dis 
‘orderly mob, stirred up to Hot bythe unfortunate act of 
{Lord igi, in giving the royal asent wo a bill for compen 
sating perons shore propery had been destroyed of i 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 18378, 
“That the payment ofthowe loses wa 3 logial consequence 
‘fhe general amnesty proclaimed earlier in the same yer, 
snd that men equally guilty in Upper Canada, such at 
‘Montgomery and others, were similarly compensted i 
Aliputable. But in Upper Canada there was no race hatred, 
‘ich as Lord Durham, in the Report writen for him by 
Mess C. Buller € EG. Wakefield, describes a exiting 
between the French and Brish of Lower Canada The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 
Tterally brothers and cousins; while the vival factions of 
Montreal were national enemien, with their pasions 
roused by longstanding motel injuries and invults Ha 
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Lond Elgin reserved dhe bill for imperial consideration, 
‘0 mischief would probably have followed. What might 
ave been considered magnanimous generenity if vlunese 
iy accorded by the conqueror, became stinging insule 

en claimed by conquered enemies and liens And 30 
it was felt to bein Montreal and the Eastern Township 
But the opportunity of putting in force the new theory of 
sinistral responsibil tothe Canadian commons sets 
to have fucnated Lond Elgin’ mind, and so he “threw 2 
fast” which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada, 
and caused that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 

Jn Toronto, sympathy with the resentment of the 
rioters wat blended with a deep sense ofthe necessity for 
enforcing aw and order. To the pasionate movement ia 
Montel for annexation to the English race south of th 
line, no corresponding sentiment gained a hold in the 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
ews between Montreal and Toronto, which resulted in 
the convention of the Briish American League at Kingston 
in the following July i was sternly insted by western 
men, tha no breath of disloyalty to the Empire would be 
for a. moment tolerated here. By the loss of her metro 
politan honours which rested, Montreal paid heavy 
enaly for her mad act of lalesnes, 
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40 The British American League 


The union ofall dhe British American colonies now form: 
Ing the Dominion of Canada, was dscused at Quebec st 
long agoas the year 1815; anda various time alcrwards it 
fame to the surface amid the politics of the day. The 
Tories of 1897 were generally favourable to union, while 





‘many Reformers objected to it, Lord Durham's report re 
ouumended a general union of the five Provinces, a5 
‘esiable sequel to the propowd union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, 

hu it was not uni dhe passage ofthe Rebellion Lanes 
Bill thatthe question of lager confederation began to 
‘sume importance. The British population of Montreal 
Cessperated atthe action ofthe Parisment in recognising 
‘aims for compensation on the part of the French Cx 
fnadian rebel of IB37-—that i, om the part of those who 
had slain foyalists and suined their fois ~ were ready 
to adopt any means —rersonable or unreasonable —of et 
‘Sping fran the hated domination of am alien majoiy 
The Rebellion Lowes Bill was fle by them to imply a 
surrender of all those rights which Uhey and thets ad 
Fought hard to saintain, Hence the borning of the Pal 
ment Buildings by.an infuriated. populace, Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation t0 the United States 
Hence the attack upon Lard Eigin’s carriage in the sme 
ity. and the les serous demonstration in Toronto. But 
wver met and cooler politicians sae in the union ofall 
the British American Provinces move constitutional, 3 
tvell as more pace remedy 

The Gist. public meetings of the Brish American 
League were held in Montreal, where the movement eal 
sued a formal organization: ausliary branches rapidly 
Sprang up in alent every city, town and village though 
‘Out Upper Canada, and the Estem Townes of Lower 
nada In Toro, mectngs were held 3t Smith's Hot 
Mthe corner of Cllorne Steet and West Market Square 
and ere attended by lange numbers, chiely of the Tory 
pay, but including several known’ Reformers Te fe 


From lise co last, the sympathies of che Reformers were 


with the Leagues and hence there wes no serious atemp 


wea counter demonstration, aotwithstanding that the Gov 

fmnment ad the Globe newspaper —ae the time — di 

their bet to tdicue and condemn the proposed union. 
‘The principal speakers atthe Toronto meetings wet 

























P.M, Vankoughnet, Joa W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
Dovid B. Read, E.G. O'Brien, Jon Duggan and other, 
They were wattnly supported, 

Ater some correspondence between “Toronto. and 
Monti ic wasatranged that a general meeting of the 
Langue, to consist of delegates tym all the town and 
ountry branches, formally accredited, should be held at 
Kingston, inthe new ‘Town Hal, which fad been placed 
attheir disposal by the city authorities, Here lly, 
Melbighted and commodiouslyseated hall, the. Bit 
American League asembled on the ith day of July, 1848 
“The number of delegates presat was one hundted and 
forty each representing some hundreds of stout yeomen, 
mal to the death, and in inelience equal to any cme 
stiweney in the Empire or the world, The number of 
prope so represented, with their Families, couldnt have 
fen fe han Half 3 illion 

The fist day was spent in discussion wth closed doors) 
ef the manner in which the proceedings should be con 
Alued, and in dhe appointment ofa committe to prepere 
reolutions for submission on the morrow. On the 26th 

ingly. the public bssnes commmenced,* 































































The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
ptlamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon. George 
‘Moffat of Montes, sat on a raled platfonm atthe ext 
fend ofthe hall ata table in front of him were placed the 
foro secretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montresl, and Wi, 
Brooke, of Shipton, C- E.On either sde were seated the 
Aelegtes, and outside a ail, running tranmvetely across 
‘he room, benches were provided for spectators, of whom 
a large nutmber attended. A table for reporters sidod ca 
the somth side, near the secretaries’ table T-wan present 
Doth as delegate and reporter 

The Business of the day was commenced vith prayer, 
toy acergyman of Kingston, 

Mr. Jon W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, a chieman 
ofthe committee nominated the previo dy, introduced 
Series of resolutions, the Bist of which wa follows 





That iti ential tothe prosperity of the country tha 
the tariff should be s0 proportioned and levied as to gice 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing ond 
Industral claner of the country, and to secure to the 
‘agricultural population s home market sith fir and re 
‘uneretive prices forall descriptions of farm produce.” 








Resolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
of equal juice to al clases of ce people, and condemns. 
tory of the Government in connection with the Rebelion 
Tones Bill, were proposed. in turn, and unanimioxsy 
adopted, ater dscissions extending over two or thet 
days: The principal speakers in support of the reoltion 
vere J W. Gamble, Ogle R Gowan, P. M. Vankoughnet 
‘Thos: Wilton, of Quebec, Geo. Crawford, A. A. Burnham, 





= Aikman, Join Duggan, Col Frazer, Geo, Benjamin, apd 
John A. Macdonald 

At length, the main object of the anemblage ss 
reached, nd embodied in the form of motion introduced 
Dy Mr Breckenridge, of Cours, 





That delegates be appointed to consult with similar dele 
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She practicability ofa union ofall the provinces, 





This resolution wae adopted wnanimously after a full 
dacoson. Other teolutons giving elect thereto were 
Jose, and a committee appointed eo draft an addres 


[ded thereon, which was sued inumediately afterwards 

‘On the Ist November following, the League resem 
bie inthe City Hall, Toronto, eo receive the eport of 
the delegites to the Maritime Provinces, which tas al: 
togeher favourable I was then decided, shat the proper 
muse would be to bring the subject before the several 
legatures through the people's representatives and so 
the matter rested forthe tine 

In consequence ofthe removal of the seat of gover 
iment to Toronto, | was appointed secretary of the League 
wih Mr. GW. Cooper as asistant secretary. Mectngs of 
the Executive Commitee tok place fom time to time 
Aone of there Mr. W. Gamble submitted 2 elution 
pledging the League to join is forces with the exteme 
Fadil party represented by Mr. Peter Pery and other 
Reformers, who were disatiGed with the ation of the 
Bildvin-Lafontaine Hincks administration, and the course 
he Globe newspaper in ustaning the sane. This pro 
sition I flee my duty to oppo, a beng aarranted 
by the commitee's powers, it was negatived by a majority 
cto, and never aterwands revived. 











{ subjoin Mr. Gamble’ speech on Protection to Native 
Industry, reported by mysell forthe Patriot, July 27,1819, 
seavaluable historia! document, which the Globe ofthat 
day refuse to publish 


J.W. Gamble, Esq, in rising to support the motion sid 
He came lo this consention to represent the views and 
inions ofa portion ofthe people of the Home Distt, 
to deliberate upon important measures necesay for 
he good ofthe country, and nt to subiere the interes of 






















pects, Unies we ate some great chaige, unless we learnt 
twat. The political questions which would 
Trcowe ef this colony, lends tthe wnaoidable conic 
to thet abet of the romero hse ater 
to protel an adeanee the interes ofthe people of Eng 
tony for the rrpose of trade and shat chen tei tem 
tenes pte cline ht eden 
Irish Castian, with but few ad feeble remonsiances 
nen we remember the materi of whickalerge portion of 
the original population of Cannde tne composed. Te 
‘houtand UE Loyatts hed emigroted fom the United 
States to Upper Canada in 1789, rather than survende! 


ti ie Bit 
stachnedt tothe Cron of Great Brn had mae hen 
property teed te interes ofthe epee (ae Cl 


‘es himself grandson of one of those U. E, Loyal nt 
Imig be said to Inve sbibed he British feelings 
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smother’ mil, He remembered the time well, when the 
Milmonce of a word divespectful of the Sovereign wat 
Heoked upon es an insul to be resented on the spot. Re 
mering all his, and that these some people, Canada’s 
tie sellers, rather than live under a foreign govern 
vat though the people of that government ‘were their 
ser umitymen, yeu ther very Kinsmen and relatives 
fiat they hed forsaken ther eulleated farms, ther Tan 
vo posesiono fake up their abode with thei familie 
srs eitderncs; remembering these civcwntanees, it need 
he no surprise thatthe old colonial commercial stem 
Gi allowed fo continue without any very weighty re 
‘Rowstvanc from the colonists, antl expived in Britain's 
Flee trade policy Although that sme tiem, primarily 
MMended for Britain's benefit, eas nat ealelatd to ad 
lance the stlement, the inprovement, or the wealth of 
Ven plait: Vs of the 





























IMetthou veerence to that of others. The United Sates 
id teislted solely for tetr exon interests. Our commer 
fal egttion, instead of consulting exclusively ow good, 

i been divected forthe benef of England. If that same 
Id be hopeles, and he reiterated that ihe con 

fences would De fatal 10 047 ith Gree 

We must protect the industry of our country, The 

of thistcountey surely are the find entilled to the 

is of the markets of thelr country. THe hed been 

nd unt lately held t0 
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Nations” had Been almest at 











Famer to him es his Catechim, aed was regarded with 
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moat equal deference; but prectcal experience had of lat 


he conviction, that that benutf theory 














901 borne ou by corresponding beefs; he had looked 
tts peta esl, and was constrined to acknowledge 








inspite of eorty predilections, tha that theory sas fll, 
He had adopted the views ofthe American Protectonig 
{those mast consonant ith sound reaton and commen 
tense, Their arguments he looked ‘spon as unanswerable 
ith them he Believed that economists and free trade of 
ocates had overlooked three principles which to him a 
peared like economic aus of ature, and the disregard 9 
lich alone was sufcient ta account forthe resent pon 
tion of our eountry. They sxy, and he believed with them, 
thatthe earth the only source ofall production, requires 
the refuse of is produets tobe returned fits sl or ro: 
Atctienest diminishes and eventually cate. That the ex 
pense of carriage to distant markets not only wastes the 
‘manure of animals on the road, but thatthe expenses of 
[eight end commision of charges ta carvers end ex 
‘changes, are in thenieoes a waste, avoided by 4 home 
Imarket whenever the consumer isnot separeted from the 
Producer; ond that thse productions fitted for dtant 
‘markets, such as wheet and ather grains, ave only yielded 
by bushels, while thoveadpted forthe use of the home 
consumer, and unsuited for ditant transportation, a po 
tates, turnips, cabbage, are yielded by fons. Theve were 
facts wel worthy the attention of our agriculturiste~cighs 
fenths of our whole popuationand which could not be 
too often or too sin placed before them. tis sential 
{0 the prosperity of ever agricultural country that the com 
sumer should be placed side by side with the producer, 
{he oom and anvil side by side with the plough and harrow 
The truth of these principles 1s well known in Englend 
and practically ceried out there by her agreultrits ever) 
ay. She posreses within hel] unlimited stores of lime 
‘halk end marl, besides animal manures, valued in Me 
‘Queen's Statistics in 1840 at nearly sity milion: of pounds, 
ore lan the then value a the whele of her cotton man 
Iactares Yet England employs whole Reels in comceying 
mane, guano and animal bones to her shores; ye, ba 
ransacked the whole habitable globe for materials to er 
sick her felds, and yet, forsooth, her economists and hott 
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of other writers would fain persuade all nations and make 
the world believe, that all countries are to be enriched 
fy sending their food, their row produce, ther wheat 
their re, ther barley, their oats and their grains to et 
marke 10 be eaten upon her ground, which thus re 
(cies the Dene ofthe refuse of the fod of man, while 
tot of animals employed tn it carriage te wasted on the 
toad, and the growers profits ere reduced by freight to 
Tershipouners and commision to her merchants, Behold 
the inconsistency, behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how is exemplied inthe 
aires mst closely in connection with her Took at Pot 
tal, “our ancien aly.” By the famous Methuen trety 
lie turvendered her manufactures for'« market for het 
‘ined thus separated the producer from the consumer 
From that hour Portugal dectined, and te now what) 
ie leat among the nations ofthe earth, Next let ws direct 
‘uy attention tothe West Indian Islands, They do not even 
tafe their own suger, but import what the consume of 
hat artile from Englond, whither they send the re 
iateril from which 1 is made, in order, he supposed, fo 
‘vik the British shipowner with to voyages eevss 
Antic, and the Brith vefiner in England, ited of 
bringing him and his property within their cam iland 
Such i their commercial policy: and with free trade the 
et India planter has been ruined, the prospects of the 
country are blighted, and discord and discontent pervade 
eland Next comes the Eat Indies: partial ee trade with 
id has destroyed her manufacture, He(Me. G Jeould 

il eollect whem Indi looms supplied the nation sith 
‘tons here in Canada they were the ony cottons wae 
be appealed to the chairman, who could corroborate his 
tement, and mart remember the Salampoves and Betas 
Sf nda. But Arksrigh's invention ofthe spinning jen 
‘abled England to import the rew material from India, 
‘nd send bach the finished article better and cheaper than 
te native operatives could furnish it. 1 was forced into 
oir markets in spite of their earnest pret, which only 























sought forthe imposition om British goods in India of lke 
duties fo thove loved upon Indian products in Britain, and 
{ilich was denied them, Noss, mark the resull. The age 
Culture of India is impoverished, many tracts of he richest 
soil have veloped inte jungle, ad botk her smport and ex 
por tude ave mow ine'movtsisaifactoy steal leas 39 
soy the "Economist? the bes free trade journal in Eng 
Tama. Tndia was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her eum people. What country can compare with 
her in the richness of her row products? But England 
forced her to seperate the producer and consumer, and 
Pitter frais the ineuteblereruts of the breach of that 
fcomomie lew of nature which requires hey should be 
placed side by side heve been the consequence. Tare |i 
Next to Nove Scotia, New Bronsuick and our own Canada | *20 
ive thou countries in a prosperous condition? (8o, Nol) 
tre we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of this conven 
tion tells sother story. Canada exports the nia! of het 
tons; she sends to England her wheat, her flor, her imbet, 
land other naw produer, the product of mana labour, and 
teecioes in return England's cottons, woollen and har 
cares, the product of laboursaving, seljacting ad inex 
dente machinery. We seperate Te consumer and 
Groducer; we seek in ditent markets a reward for oe 
Inout denied wand this suicidal policy must exit 
tno longer Behold it eflecte im our eutrency nota dalle 
Ie spec can ae ean, ules ii eneiaed ata gree 
alte then it bears in the counties of our indebtednes 
Oe a ious tes hicpwean 
‘he out isrevenae, The inv policy for Cenada ist en 
Suit her own interests, a the peopie of the United Se 
Fave convulted tis, ivespective of the interes of am 
ther country. Leave then to take cee of temseloes. Oo 
resent sytem bas inundated with English and Fore 
amufectures, ond has sept away all the product 
tour soil, all the products of our forest, all the eri 
Ihe ino the country by emigration ll the money 
pened by the British Government for military purpo 
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and leaves us poor enough, Why does not Canada prosper 
quel) with the adjocent republic? He had often ahed 
the question, “Oh, the Americans hace more enterprie, 
Univeral aner- 1s tre, these ae case of frasperiy in 
the Union, but they are secondary causes only nthe ist 
Instance they ate eet, the legitimate eel of er com 
Ineeal code, which protect the industy of her etzens, 
imate enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
lie poor westem emigrnt leeve Conada? — because the 
union he gets beter reward for his labour 
hie was src 


















@ labour question. He desired not to 
see the wages of labour reduced until a man's wnremitt 
til procured barely scent forthe supply of his animal 
(she desied to behold our tabouters, mechanics, 
‘operatives «well fo, well lathed and well edweated 
fet of the communis. The country must supports le 
fours if nt then far preferable to tppor itn the pos 
ttm ofan independent inteligent body, than asa mas of 
puupersyou may bring it down, down; down, unt ia 
Irlend, the man willbe forced todo hit day work for his 
ily potatoes. He had forgotten Ireland, ease justin 
Joint; he exports to England oust quantities of food, of 
feu produce who has nt heard nthe Engih markets 
of rth whest, rsh oats, Irish pork, beef and buster. fre 
lind has bu few manufactures she has seperated the 
Producer ad consumer, and has raped the consequence of 
‘porting her food, in poverty, unetchednew and ray ie 
lend has denied the erth the vefuse ofits productions, and 
he carth has cast out her sons. Ask the reason it tthe 
‘onacr system, tye one; 1 fs the absentee landlord, ses 
‘nother. But ifthe absentecism imeariably produced such 
Tels why 8 mot the eae fn Sealand? Seo 
ie union, has doubled, webled, aye, qu 
Seah, he hnew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
‘ports bur litle food, the food produced by the soil is 
"here consumed upon the soll, and to her absentee lend 
lds she pase the ren! of that sil inthe produce of her 

































tooms and her furnaces Ths led him to consider the policy 
2 those countries thal suppor! the greatest number of 
fuman beings in proportion to their een. Fis, Belgium, 
the bate feld of Europes hat country had seed im 
measurably from the elects of war, yt her people were al 
tueye prosperous, quiet and contented, anid the como 
tons 2] Europe, for there the consumer and producer were 
fide by side. In Normandy, Chine, the North of England, 
Gand South of Scotland, im the Eustern States, the same 
Spitem prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Mr 
Gowan} had suid that wnder the present system se were 
led to speculate in human blood, spon the chance of Eur 
‘opean wars; it was foo tre, it was horible to contemplate; 
tut he would ay, wast not more horrible sil to speeulote 
tipom the chance of famine? Had we never looked, never 
hfe, for a famine in Ireland, England or the contine 

of Europe, that sve might increase our slore thereby #1? 
fut money in our pockets!!! to such dreadful shif, 
‘readful to reRect upon, had the dimegerd of the great 
principle he had. emuncited reduced us. The reper 
Femedy was to protect our native industry, to protect i 
[rom the surplus product ofthe industry of ther countries 
surplus products old in our markets without any refer 
fence tothe cot of production. Manufactures tok at heme 
‘Consumption in the fat place for their profs that market 
‘being filled, they do no fore of ther surplus among their 
‘oun peeple— that might injure their credit, or permen 
‘nly lower the value of their manfactres at home. They 
Send their surplus abroed to sl for wha wil bring. 
ther view of the question was, et in the exchanging 
produce for foreign manufactures, one half of the com 
Imodites is vased by native industry and copital, and one 
aly by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
‘nd capital, and the other half foreign industry and capt 
but f the exchange ir made at home, i stands to common 
sense, at all the commodities are raised by native ie 
Austr and capital end the benefit ofthe barteri eained 
at home, 0 promote and support them, Where the a9 
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mleral produced in ony country is worked up in that 
ountry, the diference between the value of the materat 
the finished article i retained in the country 














ite would be met, he suppose, with « sale objection 
th rein as ined tebe of ne a 
tov fallacious dditing thatthe wae of on ete was 
Chened by protection, which he (tr) sid mot aan, 
{hereof the community were benefied thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, 5 Jermer pd a 
leie more for hs cont, was he not doubly, guatraply 
Compensated for his woo, to sty nothing of the market 
tho at hs oun door, or his potatos rnp, cabbage, 
‘apy and milk But he denied that increase of price 

Sint followed a protective policy: tha otc farmed 
fhe manaacarer a markt a home foe quanti and quan 

tion, whie home competition, stimulated by a tem 
scoring afar vevard for nds parts soon brought 
foun the menufctred ote ala tought bee 
tight be ansvered, your tem will dsvoy our foreign 
Inte altogether The fact asthe very seers the seieg 
tude by home consumption of food end raw produce on 
tel wher i go othe rier abled at 
fom ditenysend mls hin gent conuc of ee 
bor erties thn when he elu othe pduce of hs cum 
fom ws diminished by corrage to, sh by charges tn a 
Stent market He had ow ts is oseston iatsicl 
tbl ofthe United Staten or scesive periods, uent 
‘eonsince the mot eeptcl, that during the peods thes 
tavufecturer had been mo stvngly protected, the aver. 

Se pier of such manufacture had eon fey whe the 
ont of tmpored goods had exceed thet of sitar 
feos under lw duce Mr, Coven he alluded toa case 
I ehich the very send ofthe opposite shore wes tured 
ito eure of wealth by alas menufecory, and abo fo 
the rocks of New Hampshire. He had iso wiited the 
































astern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; Dut as (0 the 
onntry, he belived i would be w hard matter to induce 
1 Canadion fo take up his ebode among its granite rock 
and ice, yet those very rocks end thal ie were bY 
tivity people converte into wealth, and formed ne sal 
Such ere the resus, the legitimate results of a pro: 
tecive policy, bul the United States have wo! alas ol 
Towed that policy. The revolution did no! do awe) wit 
their prejudices in favour of Britsh goods; for a long 
peviod after nothing would go down but British cloths 
Fotons, nd hardware. Then came the war of 1812, which 
Showed them tht they sere bul nominally independent 
while other nations supplied their sant; the wat forced 
‘hem to manufacture for themerles, After that war, ex 
Impoced; the eonseg general protation ofthe 
manufacturing intret,fol Prices ll age 
ltr staples. Dn [834 recourse was again had fo protec 
tion; national prosperity wa soon visible; bul why should 


he further detail the experiments made by that county? 
Sift to sey, three times asthe tra of free Irade made, 
tind thre times had they to retrace thee seps and retur 
fc protective tse, ost so succesfully in operation 

ih above ane hundred milions of wpa 

Slats her bes customers in 1844 the amount of herexpors 


Wher exports to all her colonies. In 1846 the amount of 
lton goods imported int the United States was one 
of their whole consumption, the amount of woollens like 
the entire quanity consumed, What proportion our ie 
poration ofthese articles in Canada bears to our consump 
om he hed not been able fo acerain; But his conviction 
ras, that if we adopted a similar commercial policy to th 
ofthe United Stats, the time would come shen we shoul 
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saly import one-fifth of our cottons, oneffth of our wel 
ten oneeighth of ou rom; and when that tive did come, 
vid no ll them, might we hope te cai our eye pon ou 


Atpublican neighbour without encying her greater ros 
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4x Results of the BA. League 


The very brit summary which I have Been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may sufce to show, a8 1 have 
tized to do, that no ck of progreivenes, no lack of 





fot, no lack of energy on great public ocasons, is 
fay chargeable againee Canadian Tories. 1 could pro 
ocr page ater page of extract in proof that the objets 
tfihe League were jected ac and condemned by the Re 
term pros ted by he Globe newspaper, But in that in 
seance Me. George Brown was deserted by hi own party. 
{poke atthe time with nunnbers of Reformers who entirely 
Sfepuhzed with os; and it was not long before we had out 
tumph, whi yas in the year 1868, when the Flo 
George Brown and the Hon. Joba A, Mcdonald clasped 
hands tether forthe purpose of forming am administra 
tion expresy pleged to elect the union of the five Pro 
vince of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, ad Prince Edward Island 

Tm the importance of the objec, the number and in 
teligence of the actos, and, above ali the determined 
farmesness of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
Brith American League may well claim to rank wit 
those famous pterings of the people, which have marked 
feat ere in the worlds progres both in ancient and 
Prodern tis, In spite of every eflort to doar its ine 
Prtance, and even to ignore its existence, the British 
American League fufiled ts isin, 




































By the action of the League, sea Canada lifted into a 
‘bont rank amongst progressive peoples. 

By the action of the League, the day was hastened, 
vwien our rivers, oor lakes, our canal, ot railed shal 
Fonstitate the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
sod Austbate 

Ty the action ofthe League, a forward step wa taken 
towards that great future of the Bridsh sac, whigh 
estined to inchide in it heavendivected mision, the 
‘whole world east, west, north and south! 
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24 Toronto Givie Affairs 


‘My fs step in public life was in 1848, I had lated from 
{he hers ofthe late Major Harney (who bad been barack 
master of York during It sige and capuure by the Amer 
‘ean force under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 183) 
his house on Wellington street, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Surachan’s palace. Ithus bectine a resident rtepayer 
the ward of St. Georg, and in that capacity contested the 
{epreentation of the ward at councilman, in opposition 
the late Ezekiel F, Whittemore, whose American antec 
tents rendered him unpopular jst then, As neither Me 
Whivemore nor mysel resorted to estimate means of 
influencing votes, we speedily became fat friends — 3 
{tiendship which asted wnt hir death Twas defeated afer 
a clone contest. Before the end ofthe year, however, ME 
‘Whittemore resigned his eat in the council and offered me 
1s suppor, so that Iwas elected counciiman in his sea, 
and eld the seat a councilman, and afterwards 36 alde= 
‘man, continuously until 1954, when I removed to Carton 
(the Davenport Read, five miles northvest of the cit 
“The elecors Rave since told ne that I taught thers how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased 2 
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sete. My chie outlay arose foam custom — not bad, a4 
think — originated by dhe ate Alderman Wake of pro 
‘ding a hearty English dinner a the expense of the sue 
{esl candidates, atthe Shades Hote, in which the cond 
{es spd voters om both sides were wont to participate 
Need Ia, thatthe company was jovial, andthe tasts 
‘sively loyal 

The members of the council, when 1 took my sex, 
wee: George Gurmet, Mayor eo hal been conspias 
Dan oficer of the City Guard in IR97-38: akdennen, G 
Dugan, jr Geo. P. Ridout, Geo. W. Allan, R. Dempsey, 
Tho. Bell, Jno. Bll. ac, Hon. H, Sherwood, ge, Kobe. 
Bend, Jas Beaty, Geo. T. Denison, ey and: Win. A 
Guhl also, councilmen ‘Thos. Arustong. Jno 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo. Coulter, Ja Ashfield, Re Jains, 
je Edwin Bet, Sate! Plt, JnoT, Smith, Joo, Care aed 
Robt. B. Denson. My own name made up the twenty four 
that then conmttated the cout. ‘The ity offers were 
(hs, Daly, elesk; A. T. McCord, chamberlain, Clarhe 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno. G. Howard, engineer, Geo. L 
Allen, chief of police Jo. Kidd, governor of jal. and 
Robt. Heard, chief enginer offre brigade 

During the year 1850, "2 andS ha for clleagues, 
in addition to thote of the above who were reelesel 
aldermen John G, Bowes, Hou. J. H. Cameron, ge R 
Kneetiaw, Win. Wakefield, E, F Whittemore, Jao, B 
Robinson, Jou Sheard, Geo: Brooke, J. M. Strachan, Jno. 
Hutchison, Wn H. Boulton, Joba ‘Carr, 8. Shaw, Jon 
Bex, Simuel Platt, EH, Rutherford, Angus Morro, 
Onle R.Gosean, M.P. Hayes, Win. Gosderham and Hen 
Wn. Cayley: and councimen Jonathan Dann, Jno, Buga, 
Adm Beatty, D.C. Maclean, Edw, Weight, Jou, Pree 
Kivas Tully, Geo, Pat Chis. E- Romain, RC” MeMullen 
Jou Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Samuel Rogers. FC. Capel 
Samuel "T, Green, Win, Hall, Robert Dodds, Thos. Me 
Conkey ad Jax Baxter 

The steat majority of these men were petons of high 
































‘daracter and sanding, with whom i was both a privilege 







































and a pleasure to work; and the alfa ofthe city wer, 
generally speaking, howestly and disinteretedly adesnis 
fered. Many of my old colleagues sul tll conspicuous 
postions in the publi service, while others have ded fall 
St yeas and honour 
My share ofthe civic service consisted principally in 
doing mot ofthe aed work, in which T took deli, 2nd 
Sound muy collegues remarkably willing to cede tore. All 
the city Duildings were teercted or improved under sy 
iret charge, as chairman of the Market Bock and Market, 
‘ommities The St, Laverence Hall, St. Lawrence Markt, 
(City Hall St. Patriek’s Marke, St. Andrew's Markt, ee 
Weigh House, were all constructed in my time, And as 
the orignal contact for the esplanade wat negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderlam and myeell as active member 
bf the Whatves and Harbours commitce. The bylaws fr 
ftanting £25000 to the Northern Railay, and £100 000 
{ the Toronto & Guelph Railway, were Both introduced 
and cased through by me, ar chairman of Ube Finance 
“The old markee was 2 curiously ly and illconuived 
erection, Low bck shops surtounded three sides of the 
Squat, with cellars wed for slaughtering sheep and calves, 
the cente space war paved with rubble stones, and wat 
rarely fee from heaps of cabbage leaves, bones ad skin, 
Thue old Cty Hall formed the four oF King Stee sie 
open underneath or fruit and other stalls, The owner of 
agivary vested right in the old stalls ruined 3 small 
{ebellon when tier dirty purlieus were invaded: and the 
Ueeksion of the Counc, torent the mew stalls by publi 
auction to avoid charges of favouritom, brought matte 
toa diac. On the Saturday evening when the new zeade 
snd market were lighted with gus and opened tothe publi 
the Market committe walked through from King to Frost 
Sieet to observe the effec The indignation of the bute 
fr ook the form of cloning all dei shutters, and as ast 
{xpresion of contempt nailing dhreon miserable shan 
‘St mutton! Dire a this omen was meane tobe, i dos ot 
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seam to have prevented the Se. Lawrence Markt from 
ring a eed othe city ever snc. 

There i historical incident connected withthe old 
vket, of avery tragic character, One day towards the 
Inner end of 1837, Willasn Lyon Mackensi held there a 
politcal meeting to denounce the Family Compact, There 





Stich were fall of sarp honk bythe behest 
fram po i pon. A coniderbie number of people 
EEL Many yng men of Tory tls ar well as Orage 
Sea an tr fay alley ated to ear te eee 
In he da of he exctement~appanding or ere 
seo te balay ne wry el peep ties fo 








ie ground. wa or thuce were caught on the meat 
and one young Fitgibbon, son of Cal Fiugibbon wha 
stewards ounnandeda¢ Gallows Hill—wae killed, Others 
ere serouly wounded, amongs how was Charles Daly, 
token in the fal. I well remember seeing him carried in- 
‘chisown shop inversible, and supposed tobe faily hut 

The routine of city basiness does not afford mich 0: 
cavion for entertaining deta, and I shall therefore only 
trouble my renders with notices of the principal vi 
‘rents co which L wat potty, from 1849 co 1858 
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43, Lord Elgin in Toronto 


On the 4th day of October, 1849, Lord Elgin made his 
second public entry into Toronto, The announcement of 
lis intention eo do so, communicated tothe mayor, Geo, 





Gurnett, Ea. by leer signed by his lordship’ brother 
and secretary, Col, Brace, ried 4 storm of excitement fn 
the city, whic was saturaly felt inthe city counel, The 
ziembers were almost to 3 man Torey, large proportion 
(of whom bad served as volunteer in 1897-8 The more 
Violent insisted upon holding His Excellency personally 
responsible forthe payment of rebels for ses ating out 
(oF the rebellion in! Lower Canada; while moderate men 
‘contended, that as repreentatve of the Queen, the Gow 
femor General should be received with respect a cous 
tesy at least, i€ not with enthusiaam, So high did party 
feeling run that inflammatory placards were posted abot 
the sees, calling om all loyal men to oppose Is Excel 
lency’s entrance, as an encourager and ahettor of wenn, 
A special meeting of the connel wat summoned it cons 
{guence, for September 18th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member for the ey, moved resolution deel 
ing the determination of the cout to repress al violence 
whether af word or ded, which was eared bya large mi 

The draft ofan addres which had been prepared by 3 
‘committee of the cluizens, and another by Aid G. 
Denison, were considered ae subsequent meeting of he 
‘council eld on the 17th, and strongly objected tothe 
frst a8 too adulatory, the seeond as too politcal Ast bad 
the readiest pen i the coal snd was inthe habit of 
helping members on bode sides to drt thee ideas inthe 
form of resolution, the major requested me to prepa 
an addres embodying the general felings ofthe members 
accordingly did 50 t0 the best of my ability, and sue 
feeded in witing one which mig expres the loyalty of 
the citizens, without commiting thei to an approval o 
the conduct of the Hincks Taché government in earying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Losses Bill The eke 
adareses having been either deleaied ot withdrawn, 1 
Submitted mine, which wae carted by a majority of ere 
teen to four. And this was harmony restore 

“is Excellency arrived on the appointed day, being the 
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‘hh of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
Sto alive with excitement, not uomingled with appre 
fension, Lieut-Col. and Ald, G. T, Denton had volun 
tered the services ofthe Governor-Geneal's Body Guard, 
Athich were graciously accepted. A numerous cortege of 
(Miele and prominene citizens met and ssounpanied the 
‘Viceregal patty ftom the Yonge St whae to Els Hotel, 
tn King Se watt As they were proceeding up Yonge srert, 
General’ cariage,by men who were immediately rested 

(On arriving a Elk’ Hotel, His Excellency took his 
soma on the porch, where the City Adres was prevented, 
hich with the veply 1 give in full, 








To His Excellency the Right Hon, James Ea of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor Genera, eye 


My it Plete Your Excellenc 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty ofthe City of 
Toronto, in Common Council asembled, beg leave 10 
spproech Your Exeltency asthe representative of our Most 
Gricious and beloved Sovereign, sith renewed a 
of onr attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
Wes nat conceal from Your Excellency, that great di 
Sey of ion end much comequenexcement ex 








nected sith the political con 
ion ofthe Province; but we beg fo auine Your Excel 





dency, that however warmly the eitzens of Toronto may 
fee on such subjects, the sel be repare 











{a denonirate their high appreciation ofthe blesings 
ie British Constttion, by accerding to the Governor 
mera of this Province that respect and consideration 





hare to let doc to hs exlind postion, than to th 
tried loyalty and decorum which have ever dist 


fished the ulate of this pec and Rourshing 














The City of Toronto has not escaped the commerciat 
depresion which hat for some time so generally prevailed, 
We trust, however, thatthe ers it mo past and that the 
bundent harvest with which a hind Providence has blewed 
sill re long restore the commerce ofthe county toa 

We watch with licely interest tke prospect shich the 
completion of our greet water commiticaions with the 
‘oceon, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
fxtenion of trade thus opened to Ter Majesty's North 
American Provinces will tend to strengthen the wnion 
between these Provincer andthe Parent Sate 

We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the bitth of an heir to Your Excellency howe! and we 
truly sympathice with Her Ladyship upon het present 
Aelcne and weak state, and venture fo hope that Her tour 
‘hrough Upper Canada will have the eect of restoring her 
to the enjoyment of perfect health, 

















Gentlemen, receive with much satisfaction the asun 
lance of your attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
That the diversities of opinion which exit among yous 
fan questions connected with the pliial condition of he 
Prouince, should be attended vith much excitement, 
agrectly to be regreted, and I fully appreciate the motes 
which induce you nthe present tie to call my allention 
fo the fact. em willing, neverthelesy, to below thet how 
fever warmly the citizens of Toronto nay feel on suck 
‘jects, they will be prepared, om all occasions, 1 demon. 
ste ter high appreciation o the Besngr ofthe Bitch 
Constitution, by according to the Gevemor-en 
respect and consideration which ave no les due to. Wi 
fosition han to their om welltied loyally and decorum 
is my firm conviction, moreover, tha the inhabitants 
of Canade, generally, are averse to agitation, and that al 
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lead inthe ears ofthe Province, will best fit themsetecs 
for that high evocation, by exhibiting habitually in their 
Jemennctr, the lve of erter end of heacchel proges 

1 have obrerved ith much anstely and concern the 
commercial depresion from which the City of Toronto, 
{i common with ether imporiant lows im the Province, 
fas of lat o seriously sufeed. I trust, however, ith you, 

the cists now pat and thatthe abundant harvest 
vith which akind Providence hes blesed the country, wil 
te lang resone its commerce toa healthy tone 















The completion of your water communieations with 
all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
Continuance of the connection s0 happily subsisting Be 
fscen the Province and the Parent State. These gre 
sos have undoubredly been city, and the ocean 








fe nl emberrsment whe prog, But 1 
been judicious, end that you have secured there for 
Jour children, and your children’s children a inheritance 
that wi not fail them so tong asthe Ls of nature endures 
‘oleh cues Uh welers of per bet fala sas Yo seek ont 

Tarn truly obliged to you forthe congratulations which 
you oer me on the birth of my som, and or the kind fn 
fevest which you expres in Lady Elgin’ health: T art 
Iappy to beable 1 inform you, that she has altendy de 











riod much ene from her sojourn in Upper Canada, 
As not a lite fictitious hicory has Ben woven out of 
these evens shal callin evidence hee the Globe sews 
paper ofthe Heh, the following day, in which Ind this 
choral paragraph 





1 is seldom we have hed an opportunity of speaking in 
terms of approbation of our ete authorities, but we ea 











‘manner in which all have done their duty on this occasion, 
The grand jury” is chiefly composed of Conseratiogs the 
‘Mayor, Aldermen and the police ae all Goneroaives, bre 
tno ten eould have earied out more [erie thls deten 








Of all the Governors General who have been Sent out to 
(Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the bes fitted, by persone 
suavity of manner, cloquence in speech, and radines in 
catching the tone of his hexrers, to tide over a stonay 
polidal crisis, He had not ben long in Toronto befor. 
his prises rang from every tongue, even the mut eabie 
‘ered. Americans who came in contact with him, went 
sway charmed with his Aaterng atentions, 
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44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


The number of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay whet it natural surrounding 
were still wndefaced and its waters pure and pelluc 
From the French Fort to the Don River, curving gently ft 
a circular seep, under steep bank fort feet high covered 
ids lanuriant fores trees, was anattow sandy beached 
ss a plessnt carragedrve, much frequented by these 
residents who could boast priate conveyances A wooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the read wat comiaed 
‘hence, all under the shade of umbrageous tre, almost 
to Gibraltar Point om the west and pst Ashbadge’s Boy 


‘To and jury, who happend ob in senin, had poet 
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ceasivard, At that par of the peninsula, forming the site of 
the present east entrance, the ground row at lest thitty 
fest above highovater mark, and wat crested with wees 
‘Those ces and chat bank were destroyed through the 
cupiity of city builders, who excavated the sand and 
brought i¢ away in barges to be wsed in making mort 
This went on unchecked all about the year 1848, when a 
violent sorm-slmost a tornado—rom the ease swept 
neon the peninsula, next Ashbridge’s Tay, wheve ie had 
teen denuded of sand neary to the odingsy level of the 
rater, This aroused public atention so the danger of 
Tover neglect 

The harbour had been for soe years under the charge 
‘61 Heard of Contmistoners, of which, the chairman we 
‘ominated by the Government, twa members by the City 
Coane, and wo by the Hoard of Trade, The Gover 
‘ment through the chairman, exereiet of couse the chi 
fontzol ofthe harbour and of the harbour dues. 

Tn the spring of 1849, the chairman of the Harbour 
Commission was Col. J. G, Chewett, a retired oficer T 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members wer 
AML. Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
Council; Mess. "Thos D. Haris, hardware merchant, a 
Joo. G. Worts, miller, noesineer of the Boatd of Trade: 1 
Well zemember accompanying Mest. Allan, Haris and 
Wort round the entre outer beach, on wheels and afoot, 
and. very pleasant tip it was, The waters on retirng hed 
let 3 Lage pool atthe place where they had crowed, but 
no actual gap then existed. Our object was to ober the 
fxent ofthe mischief, and to adopt a remedy i possible 
Among the several plans submited seas one by Me. Sand 
ford Fleming for carying ont into the water a number of 
tpoynes or jets, s0 arto intetcet the soil washed down 
ftom dhe Scarbro” height, and thus gradually widen the 
Peninsula at well ag resist the Further ersion ofthe exse 
Ing beach. Ata subsequent meeting of the Harbour Com: 
‘abvion, this suggestion was fully discussed. The chairman, 
who was meh enfebled by age and iltheath, resented 























angrily the interference of non>profesional men, and 
Fefused even to put a motion on the abject, ‘Thereupon, 
Me. Alla, who was ae zealously sanguine as Cal Chewett 
was the reverse, ofered to pay the whole cot of the groynes, 











ft of his own pocket. Sill the chairman continued ob 
Aluate, and became so offensive in his temanks that the 
Proposition was abandoned in diag. 


in oltowing yeas, he breach recurred again and again, 
until i produced an established gap. Elforts weve mate at 
‘arlous times to have the gap closed ut always defeated by 
the influence of eastern property oxen, who contended 
that a free eusrent through the Way was necesary tthe 
health ofthe east end ofthe iy. The only thing accom 
plistied from 1849 to 1853, waste ealishment of buoys 














atthe western enttance of the harbou, and 9 Tighthouse 
and gue light on the Queen's eat; also the employ 
tment of deedges in deepening the channel between the 


‘wha and the buoys i which Mr."T. D. Harris took 8 

lively interest, and id gre service tothe mercantile com 

Beyond the erection of wharves at several points, no 

tempt ws made to change the shore line until 1858 
when i became necessry ta setle the mode in whi 

Northern and Grand Trunk Railways should enter the 

tity. An esplanade had been detraine! upon s0 Tong ago 

as 1838; and in 1840 a bylaw was ped by the Ciy 

Counei, making i condton of all waterot lee, that 

the leses should construc thee on partion ofthe work 

May, 1882, the fst activ sep was taken by moiying 
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lees that their covenants wo be enforced, The Mayor 


Jolin G. Howes, having rearted tothe Counel that he ha 





(Quel, fora grant ofthe waterlou west of Stneoe Suet 
then under the contol of the Respctive Ofte of Het 
Majesty's Ordnance in Upper Canad, 2 formal menor 
applying for those los was adopted and trnsnied ac 

The Committee on Wharves, Harbours, ec, for 1852, 
costed of the Mayor, Councilmen Tully and'Lee, with 
tuyll at ehairman, We were actively engaged during the 
Iter haf ofthe year and the following spring in nego. 
ations with the Northem and Grand Trunk Railway 
the work ofthe Esplanade, and in carying trough Pari 
tment the necessary legislation, Mess. JG. Howard, ety 
fngineer, Willam Thomas, architect, ad Walter Shenly, 
Chet engineer ofthe Grand Trunk Railway, were severly 
ployed to prepare plans and estimates and no. pint 
tere spre 0 gt the best advice from all quarer. The 
Maver as indefatigable om bebalf of the citys interests 
and to him undoubtedly, is mainly dive the sce ofthe 























ng the desired grant fom Goverment 
bet of the water lots and the peuinal 
The chairman ofthe Committee on Wharves and Ha 
bows, et for 1853, wat the late Alderman W. Conde 
tam, a thoroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the depos interven the subject. [acted with and 
his onal eccavions, preparing pers forthe Coun 
and even went so far at to calculate minutely from the 
soundings the whole det of excavation, ling in, breast 
ork, ete, inorder to sey myell thatthe inteests of 
the cicy were duly protected 
Tn September, 1855, tenders for the work were recived 














from tumerous partis and subjected to vigorous exami 
ton, the opinions of citiens being freely taken thereon, 











respect to the western water fot, an Iwas set to Quebec 
for that purpose, sn which, but for the influence ofthe 
Grand Trunk Company, and of Mess. Grows & Mac 
phenon, might have fled. The Hon. Me. Hines, then 
Premier, received me rather brusguely at fist and fe wat 
hot until he was thoroughly stiied tat the allway 
imerests were fairly consulted, that I mae nich progres 
with him. Tid succeed, however, and brought back wih 
te al necessary powers both ax tothe water lot and the 
peninsul, 

Finally the tender of Mew. Growahi & Go, was very 
generally judged to he most forthe interes of the cy 
They oered t allow £10000 forthe vigh of way for the 
Grand Trunk Railway along the Esplanade, and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick ab 
ments and stone facings, to be built on Geouge, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Slncae Streets, to the 
wharves The contract allo provided that the cvbwork 
Should be of suieien strenge to cary stone facing hete 

‘When canvasing St. George's Watd in December 
1852, for reelection a alderman, I told my constituents 
that nothing but my deste to complete the Esplanade 
arrangements could induce me to scr ty own busines 
Jere by giving up more than half my time for another 
year and iene with infinite station that on the th 
of January, 1854 the lst week but one of my ter in the 
CConneit=I saw the Esplanade contact “signe ele and 
Aelivered™ in the presence of the Wharve and Harbours 
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‘Commitee. On the Hh January, a repott of the sme 
omunitiee, recommending the appointment of 4 proper 
(certo take charge of the peninnula, and pot sop 10 
dhe semen of eet, wes adopted in Counal 
hearty wish that my retninisences ofthe Esplanade 

ontract could end here. I ceated to have ay connection 
‘rth ofclly or otherwise But in 1854, an agitation was 
{ontutenced within the Council and out of doors the ral 
‘which ves, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
fontract made with Mess, Growaki& Coy andthe making, 
new contact with other parties, by which twas unde 
tod the city lost money to the tune of some $50,000, 
wile Mess, Growski & Co, benefited tothe extent of at 
est $16,000, being the diference Between the rates of 
wages in 1853 and 1855, The five buidges were set aside to 
Which cicumstance is due the unhappy low of le by 
ich we Have all been shocked of late eat. Of the trae 
fause ofall these painfl consequences, I 
tet chapter 
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45, Mayor Bowes—City Debentures 


Of atthe members ofthe City Council for 1850, and up 
to 1882, John G. Bowes was the most active and mort 
Popular. In educational afar, in Snancalserangements, 
hd inde in all questions afeting the citys mere, he 
was Dy far dhe ables man who had ever filled the civ 
Chait. His acquirements ax am aithinetician were extra 
‘ordinary; and aa speaker he posed remarkable powers. 
Took pleasure in sconding his declared views on nesriy 
All public questions; and in tetra, he showed me a degree 
‘friendship which I could aot bu high appreciate. By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own wish, Lacepted, 




















in 1882, the wereiatyhip of the ‘Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which I held uni ie was sbstbcd by 
the Grand Trunk Conspany in 1838.* 

In the same year, rumours began tobe rife in dhe cy, 
that Mr. Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon, Francs 
isch, then premier, had made $10,000 profs out of the 
sale of city debentures ised to the Northern. Railway 
Company. Had the Mayor admilied the face. at once 
ating hs belief that he wae right in so doing, ils prob 
ble thae his friends would have been spared the pain, 
nd himself the lous and dingrce which ened. Bt he 
denied in the most solemn manner, in fll Council, what 
he had any interest whatever inthe sle of thove debe 
tres, and his word see accepted By all his friends there 
‘When, in 1854, he was compelled to admit in the Cout of 
(Chancery that he bad not aly old the debentre for is 
jown profit to the extent of $4800, bue tat the Hon, 
Francis Hineks was 2 partner in the speculation, and fad 
profited tothe same amount, the Council and eitaes were 
alike sounded. Not much atthe transaction itslef 
4c must be remembered that more than one judge in 
chancery held the dealing in city debentures to be petty 
legal bott.on the part of Mr. Howes and Si Francis nck 
but atthe palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
fon the Finance Commitee, and tough them on the 

While the sale of the $50000 Northen Railway de 
Dentures was under consideration, Mr. Bowes a¢ Mayor 
ad een commissioned to get a bill pase st Quebec to 
legalize such sale. On hie return i was found that new 
ses had been troduced ino the bill, and preculiy 
one reqviing the debentares to be made payable in Eng 
Tad, to which Aldean Jesu G. Beard snd myself took 
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objection as unnecesaiy tying the hands of the Council 
Me Bowes sad, "Mn Hinck would have i 0.” Had the 
mune supposed that in insisting upon those cates 
Mr. inchs wat using his olelal powers for his own pr 
te profit, they could never have toneented to the cage 
Jnbe bil, but would have isied upon the right of the 








{Council 16 muke their own debenture payable heres 
‘Ger the city's intevets would be best sueereed." 

Th mater of history, that the suit im Chancery re 
in a judgment against Mr Bower for the whole 
mount of bis profits, ad that im addition wo that los he 
into pay a heavy sum in costs, not ony of ee suit, but 

Is both here and in England. The consequence to 











{eendship shat Lad valued greatly, In October, 1853, a 
‘ery sttong Teslution denouncing his conduct was moved 
by Alderaan G.'T. Deniwon, to which I moved a amend 
ent declaring hin to have been guilty of "a want of 
CGovdowr,” which was erred, and which was che utmort 
ensure that dhe majority ofthe Couns would consent to 
pst For this I wav subjected to much animadversion in 
the public press Yet from the terzination of the tal 10 
the day of his death, [never aterwards met Mr Bowes on 
terns of amity, At an interview with him, x the request 
and in presence of my partner, Col. O. R- Gowan, 1 told 
ne Mayor that 1 conidered fim morally responible for 
ithe ilfeling that had cased the cancellation of the 
fist Esplanade conttct, and forthe Tos tothe city which 
flowed. told hit eat i had Become impose foray 
mmm to test his word. And alterwands when he Became 
andidate for » sea i parliament, Topped his election 


























‘The jndgment gen by de Jal Cammiuce of the Prey 



















{in the columns ofthe Colom, which I had then recently 
purchased; for which he denounced me personaly, a ht 
lection meetings, asa man capable of asasinaion 
Notwithstanding, 1 believe John G. Bowes to have 
been punished more severely thin justice required tse 
he acted in ignorance of the la; and that his reat series 
tothe city more than outweighed any injury stained Tie 
subsequent election to Parliament, while it may have 
soothed his pride, can hardy have tepai hie for the foe 
feitare of the respect ofa very lange numberof his felon 
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46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


Jn 1858, 1 removed to the village of Carton Weston the 
sgeavel oad to Weston, and distant seven mile nordhvet 
‘of the city. My houte stood on ¢ gravel ridge which 
stretches from the Carlton station of the Northern Railway 
{o the River Humber, and which must have formed the 
beach of the antediluvian-northem ocean, ene. hendied 
and eighty fet above the prewent lake and four hundied 
and thity above the sea. This gravel vide play ems 
the Toronto Harbour atthe mouth of the Humber, ait 
cxisted in those ancient diye, belore the Niagata Rivet 
and the Falls had anyplace on oor world's surface. East of 
{Carton sation, a high bla of clay continues the old tae 
‘of coat, lke the modern, to Searbor' Heights swing 
frequent depresions caused by thee of the glacial pera 
In corroboration of this theory, I remember that forte 

owe built on the Avenue Road nordh of Devenpat 
ond, the excavations for a cellar lad be great Boulos 
of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by lebergs, which had crosed the cay Blt by 
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sso et aden, nd sed way he 
carpet wc otc ea ink won Profs Chap 
tai saliecd » rill un eatble ext 0 pce 
sion which oct nthe Township of Albion, where 
Simetone query wiih ad been woned prot for 
Sir ich ind teen vamporud from fo ntl ster 
Stans ofa eae chy miles Th looms tok 
Sit bee ben cnty bcs ines end ec 
tre 
‘While speaking ofthe Carton graveside, is wor 
while ote taining grovel rom i sothes face. 
Sa dp of eenty fect f fund an Tndan fin sro 
Hen cbe a wene tipltent calor bar ected By 
pute wo for pining pn Several mani 
Tees fol eee tere er ei of. cere 
Sp laud ithe mu pal he cel cesta ep 
Jay byte workncn, The te ace named rl 
inn peation. Benga the ery Dotto ofthe gravel 
Aig hey mun are Tin there when no sath bench 
Sty house onthe Davenport Road wat very plewnst 
tee it's ne lan ornamented wih We ciety 
fae by my own hyena suplicd wih al een 
dna ofthe ping ver pope abel) planed by me 
fev in che gens to be etn inches thc atthe 
an sty fen pend of bree whl ape 
td other hardwoods @it not atan more than hal tht 
fe, t would seem, tat ‘our None pates 
Sieh be al eked wih fellgown aleve apes 
S¢Gied and abel ops in hal sa neous not 
Seve went at onc, ving tht oes new 
The been sm mater dene sine ery childhood 

















and at Calton indulged my taste to the fll by collecting 
a kinds of flowers cultivated and wild sill ney the man 
tho, setling inthe new lands xy in he milder climate 





‘ie full his abundant opporsnites of gathering into one 
troup the endlew foal riche of the Canadian wikernes, 
We find exquisite lbelise, scare, lve and lie; orchise, 
‘with pluck stems and fairy eegunce of losom, lovely 
ratte roves: ect of infinite delicacy ad the rebest hoes 
Then ast shubs—the pap, the xeanthemum of many 
‘ares, the Fndian pear (or askaton ofthe Nott West 
{pina pravifolia of several hinds, shrbby St, John's wort 
‘Enoshers grandiflora, cum malts ali 
‘Now tht the tte for widower gardens hae become 
the fshin in Great Britain, it will doubtless som spre 
is park considered complete 











to this Continent. No Engl 
Without its special garden for wild ower, carefull te 
Din Lepe as fee from stay weeds a the more fort ps 
terre of she front lyn. Our wealthier Canadian families 

low the example of the OM 











Cansot do beter than fo 
CGounry in this vespect, and ssiredy they will be aban 
danny Tepaid for the litde trouble and expendicure re 
oui. 
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47, Canadian Potties fiom 1853 t 1860 


In May, 1853, 1 wld out ay interes in the Patriot co Mr 
Ozle K. Gowan, and having a ile capital of my owt 
Invested iin the purchase of the Colon ram dhe widow 
tras heavy undertaking, but Iwas sanguine and energetic 
ands one of my fiends tld me-thorough, The Cole 
Ist aban organ ofthe old Sots Kink party in Canad 
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bad seed from the rivalry of ts ee Kirk competitor, 
ropriciorhip: while ¥ carried over with me, by agfec 
eat the sneer tothe dally Paro, thes combining 

Thad hither confined mpl tothe printing dear 
init, leaving the dts of editorship to hes On thing 
hung of the Colonist, 1 assimed the whole pliical re 
Spon, with Mr Jobn Sheridan Hogan as asitane 
hur and Quebec contepondent. My partners were the 
ite Hugh C: Thomon,aterwards scary to tne Board 
ot Agree, who ated fel eto, and Jes Ba, 
tow of the fim of Jas. Bain & Son, 10 wher the book 
‘Sing and stationery departinenss wee commited. We 
‘eterpie under promising citcunstnces, Oxr ofc and 
Sore were inthe old brick bulding extending fom King 
t Calborne Suec, long previously known atthe grocery 
sore of JF. Sith 

















The minisuy then i power was that known as the 
Hinks Taché Government. Francis Hicks had. parted 
with his old radical allies, and Deeame mone conservative 
than many of the Tories whom he wied to denounce 
People remembered Wm, Lyou Mackenzie's prophecy 
ho aid he feated tha Frais Hines couldnt be tasted 
est temptation. When Lord Elgin went to England it 
vas whispered thtt hi lordship ad. paid off £30,000 
‘ering of mortgage on his Scottish eats, out of the po 
‘ee of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
minister, ‘The St Laweence and Atlantic purchase, the 
£60,000 Grand Trenk sock placed to Mr. Hine credit 
ashe anerted without his consent and the Bowes trans 
tion, ge colour to the many stories crewlated to ik 
jude. And when he went & England, and recived 
the governor 

















of Barbadoes, many people believed dat 
asthe price of his private services tothe Fal of Elgin, 
‘Whatever the exact truth in these cates nay have bee, 











1 am convinced that from the see then sown, sprang up ¢ 
trop of comrupt influences that have since peritoneal oy 
the avenus to power, and borne their natu frit ts 
univer distrust of public men, and the widespread gree 
‘of public money, which now preva. Neier poise 
psy escapes the imputation of bribing the constifeenean 
both personally at elections, and by panismentary gra, 
for loca improvements. The wholeate expenditure erat 
country elections, which uanserred yo much money frog 
the pockets of the rich to those of the poor, without nop 
prospect of pecuniary return, fas with ur take the fond 
‘fa speculative invenment to be “recouped” by rae 
the shape of substantial governient favours 

{Gould I venture to enter thelist gains wo tremendous 
8 thetorical athlete as Profesor Goldin Smith T should 
‘3 that his idea of abolishing party governinens to meas 
purity of election isan utr fallacy; T shoul sy thet te 
}zreat factor of corruption in Canada bas been the adopting 
‘ot the principle of eolitins. 1 told prominene Conc 
‘ative leader in 1853, that I looked upon caalisons 
essentially immoral, and that che daty of cher poltecd 
party was to remain contenedly “Her Majtys Loa 
Opposition,” and 0 support frankly all gerd messes 
emanating trom the partyin ofc, until the voice af the 
‘ouniny, tainly expressed, should call the Opposition to 
assume the reins of power lgitimately, Lgl te ate Non 
Mr. Spence, when he joined the coalition minty of 1838 
that we (of the Colonist) looked upon that consisting 
235 an organized attempt to govern the countsy thug 
‘ices and tht nothing but the vlence ofthe Globe out 
‘ould induce us to support any coalition whatsoever At 
1 chink sill cha Twat right, nd that the Mines wie 
‘buys politicians to desere their principles, resemble not 
Jing s0 much asthe lawyer wi gins & verdict in favour a 
his lene by bribing the jury. 

The tnion of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable 
no doubt, with a lage share of the evil that have rep int 
‘our constitutional system. The French Canadian habitants 
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w Jsnury of Normandy ad Biany, with which thelr 
eae Hn shea so rkinly. All hie des of govern 
se eg tad born wasted io the Roni be 
Gyan cerzy, who tat be a, skelter thet 
just with undbing el and Beneficent cre. But thi 
Fee Rouge party a fw lined to layers and ots 
‘Bsa. hd ken up the principles ofthe fst French 
ihcsnisance 2 es the neucaly ofthe ergy, ab 
itis they wer aided y te of relationship. Ari Ire 
ina where alos every poor fay emacs ful 
pov tat in the Lover Province,» large proportion ofthe 
Fewple lived inthe hope tha they might sooner o ater 
Jy "guvernment pap and looked pon any mesma 
tot en ay unquesinabl afl. tno dial o 
mi how much and ow ely this en wos com 
Tose el wo thet Upper Canadian allio after the 
Cron hid ater of soy 

"fac the combination of French sd British repre 
Tine most objectionable Lind: ss dhe tet can only be 3 
feral sytem of compromises: For example, one O the 
ofthe Union, and ofthe colton of 164 a he 
frags of the il scaing the Clergy Reeve, a 
Upper Canada, whic leaving tmcooched the privogs of 
Se Romi Chueh in the Lower Province Tha some 
{there wll are a formidable Nemes spawned of is 
Onesie ack, when the agitation for dsendoweent shall 
tre neached the Province of Quebec. who can doubt? 

in 1855 and subsequeny,fallowed» sere o rvgges 

























for office, without any great political object in view, each 
party or clique striving to bid higher than all dhe test for 
popular votes which went om amid alternate successes and 
Feverses until the denouement eae in 1850, when neither 
palital party could form 1 Ministry that should com 
‘anda majority in parliament, and hey were fain to 
‘coalesce en maiie in favour of confederation. Av one tie, 
Mr. George Brown was defeated by Wan. Lyon Machete 
jn Halton; at another, be voted with the Tevies against 
the Hinchs ministeys spain, be wan 3 party to 4 proponed 
coalition with Sir Allan MacNab I wae melt present st 
Sir Allan's house in Richeys Terace, Adelitde Stet, 
Wwhete Iwas astonished to meet Mr, Brow himell in com 
Fedentildicusion with Sir Allan. Iecllet a member of 
the Lower House—T think Me. Hillyrd. Cameron —hus 
"ying in with the information that a 4 meeting of Comer 
varive members which he had Jus let ehey had chosen 
Mr. John A. Saedonsld as their leader in place of Sit 
Alla which repore broke up the conference, and defeated 
the pans ofthe coalitions, This was, think, in 1835 
"Then came on the "Rep. by Pop.” agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856.* Tn 1857, the great busines panic sper 
seded all other questions In 1838, the tur of the Relorm 
party came, with Mr, Brow agsin at thelr head, eho held 
power for precisely four day, 

Tn 1858, an, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had beet advocated by the British Ame 























an League, was taken up in pariament by dhe Hon. Wa 
(Gayle and Hon, Isae Bichanan separately. ln 1939, cme 
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Air. Brown's and Mr. Galt’ federal union resolutions, ae 
Mr. Cayley’s motion for protection once mor 
Al these yeats oon 1858. to 18601. was in con 
fsdeatalcommatiction with the leaders ofthe Conserv 
five. putty, and alter 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
‘mubers ofthe administration perenally; and 1am bound 
thar testimony to their enti pat 





oc and general 
restednes whenever the public weal was involved 
Tre never asked to print a ine which T ould not conse 
faviouly endorses and bad I een #0 requested 1 should 
ssedly have refused. 
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48 Business Troubles 


upto the year 1857, I had gone on prosperouly, enlarging 
nny esabiishment, increasing my subscription list and 
jroud to own the roat enterpeiang newspaper publbed 
fn Canada wp to that day The Dry Colonist consisted of 
tighe pages, ad was an exact counterpart of the London 
Time in sypographical appearance sie of page std type 
syle of advertiements, and above alin independence of 
‘tito comment and faimes in its treatment of op- 
rane taken editorially, The circulation ofthe four 
‘tition aly. morting snd evening, U-weelly and week 
yj amounted to a nearly as I can recollect, 0,000 sub 
seriber, ad ts readers comprised all clases and cred. 

on the part of my political adversaries, I may record the 
fet that, wen inthe later par of 157, became Lnown 
inthe presi tht Thad suffered great Ise arising out 
OF the contnerial pani ofthat year, Mr. George Brown, 


















































with whom 1 was on fila terms old me that he as 
authorized by two or thee gentlemen of high standing ie 
the Literal party, whom he named, to advance me wie 
{ver sums of money I might require wo carry on the Coles 
nt independendy, if T would accep thet id. 1 thanked 
him and seplied, what 1 could pub 





hone other than 
‘Conservative paper which ended the diesion 

The Hon. J Hillyard Cameron, being himself embag. 
‘sed by the tremendous prese of the money market, iy 
Which he had operated heavily, counseled me to act upon 
8 suggestion tha the Colomit should become the ogat ot 
the MacdonaldCartier Government, t which positon 
would be attched the right of furnishing certait ofthe 
Public departinents with stationery. thetetotore supplied 
bythe Queen's Printer at Ged rate Lido, teserng te 
Imyself the abiolute conteot of the editorial departaneng 
and engaging the services of Ms, Robert A. Haein 
the Attomey-Generl's office, afterwards Chet usted) oe 
asbtnt eto. Instead, however alleviating, hi eage 
of base only intensed roy troubles 

1 found that, throughout the government offices, a 
system had been prevalent, something like that decribed 
fin Gil Blas as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
long with the stationery required for the deparemente 
ticles Tor ladies’ toilet we, ety were include, and had 
always theretofore been changed in the governinent ae 
founts 3s 4 matter of coun T dteced that thine ets 
shouldbe supplied as ordered, but that thei ont be placed 
‘0 my own private aecoune and that the pres beni 
that dhey must thereafter furnish separate onlers for wck 
‘hings aso took an erly opportunity of pating ou the 
abuse to the Attorney-General wo sid his colleagues had 
suspected the practice belore, but had no proof of mis 
onduct and add, that if T would lay an inforsation 
he would send the offenders tothe Penitentiary in fet 
hhe did in the Reiffenstein ene some yeas aitervarde 1 














replied, that were I odo so, nearly every man inthe pubic 
service would be likely 10 become my peronal acm, 
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chich fe admitted to be probable. Asi was, the apparent 
TGequence of my refs to make frudlent entries, was 
crncstion that I charged excessive prices, although Thad 
eet charged as tiuch ae the rate allowed the Queen's 
Prove comer ft uaeasonnble, My accounts were at 
Ty request referred to an expert, and adjedged by him to 
Te fair in proportion to qualiey of stationery furnished 
Casually { succeeded in stopping the time bonoured cus 
toma faa I wae concerned 

‘ears after when I had the contract for Parliamentary 
wining at Queber, matters proved even more vexatious 
{fen the Scum bad commenced, nd T had with great 
clay and exertion go every thing into working order. 1 
ts fuse copie of papers from certain suboies ofthe 
Tegiature until 1 had agteed upon the percentage ex 
posted upon my contract rates My reply, through my 
ek, wat that I ad contacted a low rates and could not 
‘Mord gatities such as were claimed, and that if 1 cou 
would not The comequence was deadlock, and it was 
tne until brought the matter to the atention of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Sai, hat Twas enabled to ge on with 
the wok, These things happened a quarter ef a century 
Sov andalliough I slfer the injurious consequences ay 
{Sito this day. | trast no other living peron ean be aflect. 
iby their publication now. 

The pstion of ministerial organist, besides being both 
snerous and unpleasant, wat to thea actual money lot 
My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred 

ls per week, with a constantly decreasing subseription 
ist ‘The profs on the governnent stationery were no 
peter than those realized by contractors who gave 0 
Hiiional qud pro quo; and Twas ony eo gla, when the 
Ceprtuniy of competing for the Legislative printing pre 
ste elf in 1838 to close my con newspaper busines 

















in Toronto. I sold the goodwill ofthe Colomit to Mess 
Sheppard Morison, * and on my removal Quebec nxt 
year established a cheap journal there called the doen. 
Ther, the history of wat in 1859.60, I shall relate in 3 
thapter by isle 
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4g Business Experiences in Quebec 


‘When I began to fel the flee of official hos in 
{Quebec st above sated, I ws ls slering from another 
Sua tore vital evi. 1 had taken the contact for pal 
mentary printing at prices aljghly lower than had before 
prewiled My knowledge of printing in my own perce 
Dive me an avantage over aust other compedtors. The 
omequence of this has been, cha lage sums of money 
rete ted to the county yearly for the last twenty four 
Jams Bue the former race of contractors owed me a voles 
Truce. for, ay they alleged, aking the contact below 
fying pris, I went to work, however, confident of my 
sources and sues, But no sooner had 1 got well under 
Weg than my. atrangements were frustrated, my ot 
Fenaure mulled, my just hopes dished to the grou 
Fr the scion ofthe Legaatore ile jos commie: 
fm printing bad been appointed, of which the Hon, Me 
Sinapson, of Bowemanille, was chairman, which proceeded 
Gelberaely o cut dawn the amount of printing © Be 
‘xceuted, and paviclany the quan of French dor 








Shents to he printed, fo such am extent as to rece te 
Mork for which {had contraced by atleast onethir. a 
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this without the smallest regard to dhe terms of my com 
tinct. Thus wete ane half of ally expenditures-ome halt 
tiny thity thousand dollars worth of pe conch of 
ty blteen thousand dollars worth of pees and machinery 
Tray rendered wicless and reduced to te condition 
‘a secondhand material. T applied to my solicitor for 
bie. He old me that, nl thew up the contract, T 
‘ould make no claim for beach of conditions, Unfortu 
stely for me, the many precedents since extablished, of 
actions on “petition of right” fr breach of contac hy the 
Govemment and the Legilature, had not then. ees 
recorded, and T had to submit to what I was told was the 
struggle on through the sesion ati a huricane of 
calumny and malicious opposition, The Queen's Printer, 
the former French contractor, and, above alls the principal 
leleaed competitor in Toronto, Joined their force to 
Aetroy my credit, o entice away my workmen, wo dl 
‘eninate Dut too succesfully the falsehood that my con 
fact was taken at unprofitable rte, until I was faily 
Aven to my wis! end, and ultimately forced into actual 
insolvency. ‘The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
‘ne ery kindly, hat everybody inthe Hlouns and the Bank 
new ny honesty and energy, but the combination syains 
‘sles my Toronto fiends would come ty asistance. 
Twat not easily dismayed by opposition, and. deter 
ined at Teast to send a Parthian eat into iy enemies 
‘np. The session being over I hastened to Toroneo, ealed 
‘ay creditors together at the offce of Mests Cameron & 
Murman, and tnid my postion before them Ml T could 
sammnand in the way of valoable axes was invested inthe 
buiness of the contract I had besides, in the shape of 
twminalasets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news 
per debis scattered over Upper Canada, which 1 wat 
obliged to report as uteely uneollecable, being mainly 
ic by farmers whos war generally done throughout 
‘nario in 1857—had made over thee farms to their sons 





























cor other partes, to evade payment of their own debts. AL 
my eeditors were old personal friends, and so thoroughly 
Satsied were they of the good faith of the statements rt 
Initted by me, that they unanimously decided appoint 
to assignee, a to acept te offer T made them to conduct 
the cota for their bene on their providing the neces 
Sarysinews of war, which they undertook to do i thnee 
days 

‘What was sy disappointment and chagrin to find, a 
the end ofthat term, that the impression wich had en 
to indussiusly diseminated in Quebee, hae my contact 
prices were inpracticably low, had reacted and infsenced 
fy Tororo frends, and that it was thought wisest to 
abandon the undertaking, Irelused to do so 

Among my employee in the ofice were four young 
sen, of excellent abilities, who had grove into experience 
tindce my charge, and had, by mariage and economy, 
Acquired means oftheir own, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives, These young men 1 took 
ino. my counsels At the balls sale of my ofc which 
followed, they bought in such materials a they thought 
suficient for the contract work, and i Tess than 4 oath 
Wee had the whole oflce complete again, and with the 
Tanction of the Hon, she Speake, go the contract work 
‘nce tore ita shape. The members ofthe new Bem were 
Sane! ‘Thompaon, Robert Hunter, George M. Rose, Jak 
Moore, and Frangis Lemieus, 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


1 resided for cighteen months in the old, picturesque and 
tmany-memoried city. My howe war athreestry cede It 
billing known ae the White Hote, neat the comet o 
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Sulhery Stree and Mount Plast Ron, Teas weather 
ed ouside, comfortably plastered and fnihed wih 
and war the mort eaily warmed house I ever eecupied. 
The windows were French, double in winter opening buh 
ied a good garden, loping tordhery at an angle of 
tout fiteen degrees, which T found a desolate ple 
fnough, and felt le ons of beauty and pruciveness 
pus watching for she pre of Qoebce diamonds which 
Sher etry rant glitered inthe pas and ower bes 
Taey ae very prety, well shaped octal crys of tock 
quart, and are often wort in necklaces by the Quebee 
demotlle On the plains of Abraham I found sie 
{pecimensbrilianty black 
‘etes is fot for goo roads and plessane Sindy 
proses By the Se. Foy Road to Spencer Wood, tence 
Goward to Cap Rouge, ack by the St. Lous Rood ot 
Grande Allg, pst the ciodl and through the olde 
‘Bed St, Lows Gat is 




















arming trol or along the 
bypath from St. Louis Read eo the pretty Gothic chapel 
cethanging. the Cove, and so down seep rocky steps 
Alecending four hundred feet co the mighty nver Se 
Iawrence; or along the St. Charles river and the eountry 
road wo Loree: or by the Beanport toad to the old che 
tau or manor house of Colonel Guy, known by the name 
‘€"Damoc:" The tll gate on the Se Foy Rend was quite 
an important inetitation to the supe habtans, who pid 
tir shilling tll for the privilege of bringing wo market 
Teta eggs or some eabbages and onions, n'a Tle care 
diay by a liede pony, with which surprising equipage 
they would stand patiently all naeing in St. Anne's ma. 
let under the shadow 




















he old rained Jest barack, 
and return home contented with the thie ot four shillings 
"ale rom their day’ tai 

‘One ofthe specialties ofthe iy ets as In ny house: 
turd ar a sink, or rather hole in the rock 





red by a 








‘wooden grating. A large eat, who made herself 2t home on 
the premises, would st watching atthe gating for hou 
‘very now and then imerting her paw between the ban 
land hooking out leisurely a squeaking young Tat, of which 
thin or forty at a tne showed themselves within the 
Gari, oe torored that thew rts have underground 
‘communications, like the of the rok of Gibraltar, rom 
‘every quarer of the city to the cade, and 10 downward 
to the quays and river Below, Besides the at here was 2 
rough trier dog named Ces, also exercising right of oo 
‘capency, To sce him ponoring upon ian ia the Fea, 
from which they could not be exily excluded by reson of 
a donen entrances Unrough tbe stone basement wall, ie 
Something to enchant sporting characters. Is 1 of th 
‘dns, so sloped up the Tock with broken bots snd 
fnovta, and provided traps for ary intruder. 

Tike Lactcatine mountains digant s few wiles nok 
ofthe ity, rise wo a height of twenty Bve hundred fee By 
dkylghe they are bleak and barren enough bit at igh, 
seen inthe light of the glorious Aurora Borealis which 

en radiates that patt of Canada, they ste 4 vision of 
Shieh T yas privileged to have with he late Sir Willis, 
Logan, who most Kindly answered my soany inquse 
‘questions on geological subjects, He caplained that the 
‘ountsins of Newfoundland, of Quebec, ofthe height ot 
land between the St. Lawrence and Lake Nipissing, and ot 
Manitoba and Keewatin in the North-West reall links 
‘of one continuous chain, of neatly equal elevation, and 
‘marked throughout that as extent by ancent sees 
stan uniform level of twelve hundred feet shove the es 
‘with other atcient Beaches seven hundred fet above the 
Sea at various points: two remarkable examples of whch 
Inter clas are the rock of Quebec and the Osk Rides 
clghtcen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out fares, 
Ui thote two points indicate precoely the level of 

















reat ocean which covered North America in the gc 
period, when Toronto was six hundsed feet under st 
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water, and Quebec was the sotary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles eat, wee and vouth~ahe Lauren 
ties then, as now, eowering eighteen hundred fect higher 

Tn winter aso, Quebec ht many features peculiae uo 
ielt Close beside, and high above the litle seep roofed 
howe crowded into street rely wide enough w sdmit 
the diminutive French carts without cruhigg wolucky 
frocpasiengers,~rise masive frowning bastions crowned 
wih huge cannon, all black with age_and gloomy with 
Asperate legends of atacand defence, The sow accumu 
Ines in these streets to the height of the upperfoor 
‘nds, with precipitous tps ext suddenly dt exch 
oorvay, so thaeat night fee work of wo lite peri > 
‘avigte one's way home. Neat the old Palace Gute ae 
Beclng clits, seventy fet above the hill of rocky debris 
which forms onesie ofthe street belo, Teishigh arma 
ih the Quebec gamins, when they can ealleet there i 
undeds each with his rail handle aa psig them 
faves om the giddy edge ofthe "horrent summit.” reek 
lesly shoot down in fearful descent, fst to the sharp 
recy slope, and thence with alarming velocity tothe lower 
fel of the sret. Outide St John's Gate i another of 
these infanile race grounds. Down the seep incline of the 
flac, crowds of children are seen every fine winters day. 
Aiighing and tobogganing iss morning tll night, nat 
ithoat occasional acidents of seriows nate 

nt the crowning triumph of Quebec senery, summer 
sd winter, centres in the Falls of Montiorenc), seven 
rile drive, over Dorchester bridge, long the Beauport 
rad, commanding fine views of the wide St Lawrence and 
be smiling Isle of Orleans. wih ts pilocinbabied houses 
Fined blue, red and yelon-all three colours xt once 














Sccaonally(the paints wickedly supposed to be per. 
{wes acquired i a profesional capacity from ships 
Sors}~anvd $9 along shady avensies varied by brightest 














facets and dancing foam by projecting rocky poins, and set 
in a botdering of lovely foliage on all side. This is of 
Course in summer. In winter how different, Sill the de 
Sending torren, bot omly bare westems and icy maser 
for the frase-work, and atthe bases conical mountain of 
‘ow and ice, a huored and ity feet high, sloping steeply 
‘mal sides, and with the frozen Se Lawrence spread out 
for miles tothe east, He who covets a sensation fr lif, has 
‘nly to limb the geld hill by the aid of icesteps cut fats 
fe ofers his services, and the ching Is oon accomplished 
The gentleman adventurer sits tthe back of the sleigh, 
which i about four fet long—ticks his legs round the 
Tabitant who sts infront and steers with his hel, for an 
instant the terman manceuer into positon on the edge 
Of the cone, which slightly overhangy—then aay go 
launching into midair, seiking ground—or Tather ice 
thinty feet below, and down and ail down, Beet a ight 
hing to the level viver plain over which we glide bythe 
Fimpecs of our descent fully half-mile farther. 1 ied i 
fice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
nd gave in with a bad headache atthe fix experiment 
Tih sme day, several reckless young ofices of dhe gation 
Would insist upon steting themselves paying 2 agines 
{ach forthe privilege, One of thet sullered for his freak 
from a broken arm, Dut with experienced guides noi 
consequences are on record 
Au appalling tragedy related ofthis ice mountain. An 
Ameria tori with his bride was among the visitor © 
the Falls one day some yeas ack, "They were both young 
snd highspirited, and had immensely enjoyed their mar 
Tinge vip by way af the Se Lavrence. Standing om the 
‘utnmie ofthe cone in apeutes with the cataract, the cli 
ieetedecked, the tee ieladen, thei atention wat for 
an insane diverted from each other. The young 30 
{hving exsard actos the river, talking wily to wile 
frat surprised at receiving no reply, and looking round 
Found himself stone. Showting tranicaly, no answering 
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‘ey could be distinguished, ~the roaring of te eascade was 
joud enough to dren any human voice. Hanging madly 
over the edge next the Fil, which is quite precipitous, 
there wat nothing to be seen but a boiling whinipoo! of 
angry waters. The poor girl had stepped ‘unconstousty 
tnekward,~had slipped dow into the biling saré-had 
‘een instantaneously eatried beneath the ie of he river, 

Another peculiarity of Quebwe i is iceleshet. in 
spring. Near the vast astees eutch of St Jolin, on the 
aud ofthat mame, a wrrent of wate fot the higher level 
roses the stret and thunders down the steep. ways 
ldscening o the Lower Town, At night it reac wldly 
agin. and becomes wo dangerously slippery, that T have 
sen ladies piloted acros for several hundred feet, By 
folding on to the courteously exuended wating sick cf 
he fist gentlemanly stranger to whom they could pes 
for help in their uter distress and perplexity. ‘These 
freshes lod the busines streets mained ster St Peter and 
Se Paul onthe level ofthe wharves, To cross them st such 
times, floating planks are putin requisition, and no fle 
Sls required to escape a wetting up tothe knees 

The social aspects ofthe eity are atomique sts natural 
fears The Romish hierarchy exercises an arbitrary ad 
Tinost ada beneficial, ree over dhe mixed marine and 
rmping eldments whic form its lowest stratum. Private 
haiti universal on the part ofthe welliodo cdzens. Te 
ivan interesting sight to watch the tmmbers of paupe 
‘ho are supplied weehy Irom heaps 








Toaves of bend 
Filed high on the wadesmen's counters, to which all comers 

The upper clases are divided into cates as marked as 
the of Hindostn. French Canadian seignions presty 
functionaries of high rank, government ficial of the 
‘ling race form an exclusive, and i i sald 
Peoerble coterie by 


remslves The sons ot nephews of 
Liserpool merchants having branch firms in the ety, and 
wealthy Protestant uadeamen, generally English chur 
=n. consiute a second division scanty ley isolated 




















Next to these come the members of other religious dene. 
rminations, who keep pretty mich to themselves Tam 
Sorry to hear from a respected Methodivt minister whom 
‘met in Toronto lately, that the lst named valuable cle 
‘ent of the population has been gradually ditnnishing in 
‘umber and infuence, nd tha eis becoming dificult 
keep their congregations comlorably togeter. This is 
consequence, and an el comequence, of confederation. 
Another characteristic singularity of Qube life aries 
from thf association, without colescing, of two distnet 
nationalities having diverse ceeds and habits Tis is oten 
ladierously illustrated by the stem of mixed jie wan 
present in the Recorders Court om one ovealon, whet 
big burly Irishman was in the prisoner's dock, charged 
with violently ejecting a bali in. posession, which T 
believe in Scotland isealled a deforcement on the premises 
1 appeared that the bailif, a lie habitane, had been 
riotosly drunk and disorderly, having helped himself to 
the contents of @ number of bottles ale which he a 
covered in a cupboard, The prisoner, moved to indig 
tion, coolly wok up the drunken offender in his ama, 
tossed hin doven a Bight of steps into the mile ofthe 
set, and shut the door in is ce. The eonel for com 
plinant, a popular Irish barrister, lamented pvately that 
hhe was on the wong side, being more used to defending 
Beaches ofthe laws than to enforcing them=—that ther 
was no hope ofa verde ia favour of aothonty-—and that 
‘he jury were certain to dimgree, however eealy the fc 
and he Lae were shown, And so it proved. The French 
jurors looked puzzled-the English enjoyed the fantie 
Judge charged with » half smile on his countenance —ané 
the jury diagreed—sx to sf. On leaving the cour, one 
the Jaros whispered tothe ditchanged prisoner, "Did ya 
think Wwe were aging to give i co them French fellow 
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gx Departure from Quebec 


I suppose i sin the very nature ofan autobiography 
te egal), a fale which T have deed to avo; but 
ed that my own personal allsity have been ‘olin 30 
‘angels interwoven with public events, that I could not 
take the one intelligible without describing the other My 
feparture from Quebec, for invance, wnt caused by 
Cireumstances which involved many public mien of hat 
ty, and made me an involuntary party to important 
polveal movement, 





have mentioned that, with the stncton of the Upper 
Canadian section ofthe Ministry, I had commenced the 
publication in Quebec of a dsily newspaper with an eve 
hing edition, under the tite of the ddversuer I stove to 
fake He an improvement upon the sje of then exiting 
Quebec journals, but seithout any attempt at busines 
rivalry, devoting my attention chiely to the mercantile 
interes of the ely, including its important lumber trade 
Trote articles dexribing the varios qualities of Upper 
(Canadian timber, which I dhugt shoul he made known 
inthe British market This way to some degree succes 
aud 36 consequence I gained the friendship of several 
infnential men of busines. Bue did not suspect pom how 
infammable a mine I was sanding. A discourteous remark 
te Courrier du Canata, in which the ground was taken 
by the lauer hae French institutions in Europe exceeded 
in Uberaity, and ened greater personal freedony than 
thow of Great Briain, and by consequence of Canada, 
Induced me to enter ito amicable controversy with the 
Courier ato the relative merits of Freach imperial and 
Britsh monarchical government. About the sme tine, 1 
‘ave publicity to some complaints of injustice suffered by 
Protetane=1 shink Orange—workmen who fad been die 
ised from employment under local contractor on one 
ofthe wharves, owing as wat aerted to their religious 

















exed. Just then a French journalist, the editor of the 
Courier de Pers, was expelled by the Emperor Lows 
Napoleon for some critique on "ny policy” ‘This afforded 
so pungent an opportunity for retore upon my Quebec 
fiend, that T could not resist the temptation 10 tse ie 
From that moment, appears, Iwas considered an enemy 
of French Canadians and a hater of Roman Catholic, to 
‘whom in truth T never fel the leat antipathy, std never 
ven dreamt of enquiring either the religiows or politi 
Principles of men sn my employment 

Twas informed, that the Hon. Mr. Cartier desired hat 
1 should discontinue the Advertvr. Astonished at this, 1 
spoke to one of his colleagues on the subject le sad I had 
ten quite fa the ight; thatthe editor ofthe Courrier was 
& dd fol: but 1 had beter sce Cait. 1 ids; potted 
fut that T ad no idea of having offended any mats pre- 
judices: and could not understand why my paper should 
be objectionable, He vouched no argument; sid curly 
{hat Nis trends were annoyed: and that Tad beter give 
Up the paper I delined todo 9, and eft him 

This war subsequent tothe evens related in Chapter 
4. spoke to other of the Minister. One of them —he it 
sell ving-—said that Tyas geting too old [Kwa ty) 
nd ews time Iwas superanted bu that they could 
hot go against Canier! My pride was not then subved 
sd revolted aint such treatment. Twas under noobie 
{ations to the Ministry, on the contrary, I felt they were 
heavily indebted to me. waited onthe Hon, L.V, Scot 
sho was on newtral terms with the government, placed my 
Columns at his disposal, and’ shortly afterwards, om the 
‘oncluson ofan understanding been him andthe Hon. 
J. Sandield Macdonald, to-which the Hon. A. D. Doroe 
seas # pary, I published an article prepared by thems 
Temperstely but srongly opposed to the puicy ofthe exit 








ing government. This combination ultimately resulted i 
the formation of the Macdonald Sicatte Minisry in 182 

But thi as not all The Fresch lol press took 9p 
the quarrel respecting French institutions told me pit 
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ly that Quebec wat a “Catholic iy.” and that 1 would not 
Be allowed to insult thelr snutons with impanity— 
nev that years before, the printing ofc offend of my 
‘nossince high in the public service-ad been bunt in 
fey pariners to abolute ruin by provoking a uailar te 
The Protestant ofthe cy were quite willing to make my 
nie a religious ad national few, and tld me 0. There 
tno knowing where the comeunces might ed. For 
inv, had relly no incr in the dispute, no prea 
dies to gratify love of ighting for it own sakes a 
hgh ad ingly oe tn fry Quen, oe 
tact to my partners fr a small sum, which T handed to 
the ight once ofthe material, sd lee Quebec with 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 851 noticed the almost simultaneous entrance 
of these two men into polieal life. Their hiory and 
hievernens have been severally recorded by friendly bio- 
feaphers, and itis unnecesy for me to add anything 
thereto. Personally, nothing but Kindly courtesy wit ever 
town me by ether. In some respecte their record was 
‘much alike, in some howe diferent. Hoth Sctchmen, bath 
‘mbitious, bouh resolute and persevering, both carried 
‘ay by politi excitement into eros which they would 
adlyforgee—both unquestionably loyal and true to the 
‘pit. Buti temper and dememowr, no two ten could 
emote unlike. Mr- Brown was naturally austere, auto 
cate, domineering. Sir John was kindly, whether t0 
Fiends or foes, and alway ready to forget pt diferences. 








A country member, who had been newly elected fora 
Reform constituency, said to frend of mine, "What a 
contrat between Brown and Macdonald! 1 was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating radey every man 
who dated wo make a suggestion. Next day, I was talking 
qo some fellows in the lobby, when a strager comlg up 
flapped me on the shoulder, and sid in the hexriest way 
How dye do, M=—? shake hands~glad to sce you here 
Tm John At 

Another member, the late J. Sheridan Hopan—who, 
sites writing for the Colonist, lad gone into oppeiin, 
and was elected member for Grey-told me that it wat 
itmporite to help liking Sir John he was wo good natured 
to1men on both sides ofthe Howse, and never semed to 
{emember an injury or resent am attack after it wae pat 

Hence probably the case of the difering careers of 
theae he men. Standing together ay equals during the 
Ccaliion of 1862, and reparatng gain after a bie alliance 
‘of eighteen monde duration, the one retained the cont 
dence of his party under very dicouraging circumstances, 
while the ocher gradually lapsed into the position of 
iovermental impouiility, and only ecaped formal de 
Poston ae party leader by his own violent dest 

Tam stongly under the impression that the ass 
nation of George Brown by the hands of dismissed ex 
ployee, in May, 1880, was one of the consequence of hit 
‘wn imperious temper. Many years ago, Mi. Brown com 
“cved the idea of employing females as compositor a he 
Globe printing ofc, whieh caused "trike" among the 
men, Great exeitemene was create, and angry theets were 
sed against him: while the popular feling was intensified 
by his aresting several of the workmen under an olé 
Engi statute of the Restoration, The lil ths aroused 
extended among the working clases thoughowt Onan 
nd donbiless cased is party the loss of more than on 
Constituency. Te seers highly probable, that the bitermes 
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which ankled in the breast of his murderer had it oxigin 
Jn this old clasefeud. 

Sir John {8 reported to have aid, tht be liked sup. 
yorters who voted with him, not because they thought hi 
Jn the right, but even when shy believed him to be inthe 
terong. I faney tat in v9 saying, he only gave candid ex 

resin tothe secret feeling ofall ambitions leaders. This 
usgue candour is 4 marked feature of Si John's char 
ster ad 19 doubt goes great way with the popalace 
A friend told me, that one of out leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Steet. and accosted him with ~"Si John 
‘our friend —says that you are the dst liar in all Can 
du” Avuming a very grave lok, the answer came" 

Sir John once sid to myself. “I don’ cae for ole for 
the ake of money, bu for the ske of power and for the 
tke of carrying out my own views of whats best for the 
unity." And believe he spoke sincerely. Me, Callin, his 
Uogeaper, has evidently pictured to himself his hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
independence. I wust and think be is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die 36 did his 
late vival, an quit for 2 moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign and the Empire 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


have several times had occasion to mention this gente 
man, who fit came into notice on his being stested, 
es young man, ad temporal imprisoned in Bala, 
for being concemed in the huthity of the steamer Care 
line, a 88. He was then twentythree Years eld, war a 















native of Ireland, 1 Roman Catholic by religious profes 
on and etigrated to Canada in 1827. T engaged him in 
1853, as assanteditor and correspondent at Quebec, then 
the sexe of the Canadian legiatute. He had previously 
Gistinguished hist a college, and became one of the 
blest Canadian writer of his day. He was the soccssfal 
‘Competitor for the prize given forthe best essay on Canada 
St he Univeral Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived 
hight have proved a strongman in politcal life. 

In 1858, Mr. Hogan suddenly drappesred, and i wos 
reported that he had gone on 4 shooting expedition to 
Teas But inthe following spring, a partially decomposed 
orp was found in the melting sow near the mouth of 
{he Don, in Toronto Bay. Gradually dhe fearful ruth ame 
to ight through the remorse of one of the women accessory 
to the crime. A gatg of lore men and women who infeed 
wat wa ealedTronk's Bh, et ofthe Don, were i the 
hhbit of robbing people who had occasion to cross the Ben 
bridge at Inte hours of the night. Me- Hogan fequendy 
visited fniend who resided east of the bridge, on the 
Kington Read, and on the night in question, or about 
Crossing the bridge, when a woman whoknew him, accorted 
hi funy, while a the sme moment another woman 
struck him on the forehead with stone sang ina woking: 
to or the men then rushed upon him, while parialy 
inuensble and fed his pockets He recovered sficenty 
to ay fainly, "Don't murder me!" to x man vehom Be 
‘eeognised and called by nae. This tecognition wae fl 
fo bis, To avid discovery, the villi ited him bodily 
inspite of his ries and sgl, aud toed im over the 
parnpet into the steam, where he was drowned. In 186) 
ome of he paties were areteds one of them, named 
Brown, war convicted and hanged for the murder; wo 
‘others managed to prove an ald, and s0 escaped pune 
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54 Domestic Notes 


“The Rev, Henry C. Cooper was the eldest of family of 
four brother, who emigrated to Canada in 1832, and bet 
fed in what Is known asthe old Exeter sctslement in the 
Huron teat. He wa accompanied to Canada by his wile 
and wo children aterwatdr increned to nine, who en 
fred wih hin all the hardships and privations of 4 bush 
lle. ln 1848 be was appointed t the rectory of Mimico in 
the township of Etobicoke, to which was afterwards added 
the charge ofthe church and parish of St. George’, sling 
ton, inclading the village of Lanbion on the Humber, 
in 1863, his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, Bosse my 
wife Our married ife was in all respect & happy one 








Tddened only by anxiedes arising from illnex, Which 
rolled in dhe death of one child, 3 daughter, atthe age 
se months, and of two others prematurely. Thee lowes 


atcccd their mother’s health ad she died fa November, 
188s, aged 36 years. To expres my semi of er lot, I quote 
from ‘Tennyson's I Memoriam 





The path by which we ewain di go, 
Which td by tract which pleted us well 
‘Through four sweet years srove and fell, 

From ower to flower, ftom snow to so 


Ad we with singing cheerd the way, 
‘Ad crown’ with all the season Ten, 
From April om to April went 

An ghd at heat from May to Bay 


Bat where the path we walked began 
To ane the Sth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope 
There st the Shadow fear'd of mat 


Who broke our far companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold 











An wrapt hee formless in the fold 
Ad dull'd the murmur on thy Tp 


And tore thee where I could not see 
‘Nor follow, th! wall in ast 
And thin that sonmewhere inthe waste 
he Shadow sits and wait foe me 





For the following epitaph om our infant daughter, Lam 
Inyslf responsible. Iris caved on a tombstone where the 
mother and fer litle ones Tie together in St. Geonge’s 
hrc 


That bloomed in beaty for awhile 
We loved thee a ray of ight 


We love thee a a heavenly gt 
So ich, we tombled to poses — 
A tope to neecten lifes decline 
‘nd cham our grits happiness 


The flower, the ray, the hope is part— 
“The chil of death ses on hy bro 
Ba ah! our Fathers willbe done 
‘We love thee aban angel now 





Mr, Gooper died Sept, 10, 1877, leaving bend bien the 
reputation of am earnest, upright life and a stong atc 
nent to the evangelial school in the English Church. Hs 
widow sill resides at Se. George’ Hill with one of et 
Uhnoghters ‘Fw of het sons ate in the ministry, the Res 
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Horace Cooper, of Lloyd, and the Rev. Robert St 
, 0. Cooper of Chatham, 

‘One of Mr. It. C. Cooper's brothers became Judge 
‘cooper, of Huron, who died some yeas since. Another, 
sal living, is Me C. W, Cooper, tarriter, formerly of 
Toronto, now of Chicago, He was reconling secretary (0 
the BA. League in 1849, and is talented writer for dhe 
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155 The Beaver Insurance Company 


ns 1860, soon after my return to Toronto, I was asked by 
ty ol friend and former partner, Mr, Henry Rowell 0 
fe charge ofthe Beaver Mutt Fire Insurance Company. 
which hae been organized a yar or two belore by W. It 
Smith, author of a work called "Canada Pas, Present 
ad Fantre anda Canadian Gavetiecr. Of is company f 
me managing director, and continued to candace it 
the year 1876, when i was lgiated ot of existence 
by the Mackenzie government Ido not propo to in 
‘jon my readers any deuil respecting its operations ot 
ferunes excepe in 90 far as hey were matters af public 
Nor Suice there to sn, that asus ie charge with 
two hundred members or policy holders; tha, up 0 the 
‘pring of 1875, i had aed seventyfour thossand police, 
fd tha nota just elaim remained unsaid. Ie anal 
ince amounted toa hundted and Sly thousand dolla, 

















eda hundred. That so powerful an 
frpaation should have to succumb to hole infuence, 
i aiking example of the upe and downs of fortune 
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36 The Ottawa Fires 


“The summer of 1870 wil be long remembered 35 the yi 
cf the Otte fires, which severely sid the stenath of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th Augustin that yer, 
{storm of vin fom the south-west fanned int ames the 
‘apiting embers of ores and. buming’lozheap, 
thoughout the Counties of Lanark, Renfew, Carleton 
and Ota, bordering o the Otava River between 
Upper and Lower Canada. No rain had fallen therefor 
months previouly, andthe fields were parched to such 3 
Alegeee as seemingly to Bil heat with inlaamablegeoat 
‘sholations, ad to render buildings, fences, tees and 
sures o dry, thatthe slightest spark would set tern 
Sze, Sich was the condition ofthe Tovensips of Fic 
foy, Huntley, Goulbum, March, Nepeaa, Gloucester, abd 
Tull when the storm swept over them, and in the bret 
space of fous hour lee them a blackened desert, with ere 
nd there dwellinghouse or barn saved, but everything 
‘ee—dwellingy, out buildings, fences, bridges crops, mea 
‘ows-nay, even hore, horned extle sheep, pigs, pouty, 
{I Kinds of domestic and wild animals and mow deper 
able o al, welve human beings—invlved in one common 
extraction, ‘Those farmers who exaped wih their Hes 
{id so with extreme dificuly, in many cates only by dre 
ing their wagons laden with del wives and children int 
the middle ofthe Otawa or some smaller steam, where 
the poor creates had co remain all night, this Bed 
bier with the heat, nd their clothing consumed oo 
their bodies. 

The sil in places was burned so deeply a6 to reader 
farms worthless, while the highways were made impassable 
bythe destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
horrors of fre were added those of starvation and e& 
posure: was many days belare shelter could be provided 





fr even food furnished to all who needed it, The harvest 
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jos gathered, had been unery consumed in the barns and 
sachs ad the green crops, ch a cotton ups aa 
patos, were so sconce! inthe feds as to tendet them 
worthless 
four hundred, of whom eightyewo were insutes in the 
Besser Company to the extent of some seventy thousand 
das, all of which was stsactorly paid 

The govemment and people of Canada generally took 
up promptly the chortle tsk of providing tli and 
its pleasnt co be able toad chat, within two years after, 
te farmers ofthe buent district thenselves acknowledged 
that they were beter of than before the great fe™patly 
wing t a succession of good harvests, but sinly fo the 
torough cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfect destruction of all stump and root by he fervid 





‘One or two remarkable etcumstances ate worth record 
ing. A farmer was sitting ¢ his dor, having jst fished 
IMs evening meal, when he ouced a lutid smoke with 
fames miles of. In two or three minutes it lad swepe over 
the intervening country, actos his far and thvough his 
house licking up everything sit went, and leaving noching 
oc ashes behind ie He ecaped by thing hime down 
ina piece of wet swamp cose at hand. His wile and chil 
dren were from howe fortunately, Every othe Living thing 
vas consumed. Another family was lest fortunate, I ow 
Shed of a mother and several children, Driven into a 
vamp for shelter, they became separated anid bewildered 
The calcined skeletons of the poor woman and one child 
‘ete found several days 








seta, The rst cape. 
The re scm to have Tesembled an electric Nash, Lape 
lag from place to place, passing over whole farm to 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


Inthe course of the ondinaty routine ofa Sire insurance 
fie cieumstace are frequently occurring that may well 
Figure in sensational vel, One or to such may not be 
Minteresingheve Tsopprew ie ee rams and Tea, 
and some ofthe partic 

‘One datk nigh ina lrontier setemenc of dhe County 
fof Simmoe, young man was eecaring through he bush 
from a township gathering sehen he noticed teams passing 
long conceson Tine not far dant. As this Was no ne 
tual eccurrence, he thowghe Kee off until some miles 
Further on, he came to clearing of some forty acres, where 
there wat no dwelling house apprenty, but solitary bar, 
IMiicy while he was foking a i seemed tobe Hghted up 
Ty a lonthotn, and after some minutes, by a Hicering 
lose which gradually incesed 0 2 blaze, and shordy 
‘Cavloped the whole building. Hastening to he spe, 10 
fing being was to be see there, abd e was about to 
Jeave the place; but giving ast lok a dhe Burning build 
int sere im tat cere was very Title fie inside, and 
Ieurmed to satsy his curiosity. There was nothing what 


























Tm duc course, a notice wos received at our office that 
wight the barn of one Dennis ——~, containing 

tine thousnnd bushels of wheat, had Been burnt from a8 
Aintnown cause, and thatthe value ehereot, some eight 
hundred dollar was claimed from the company. At the 
ever reached me, saggesting 3 

The inguiry 38 i 

ine policy at old man 








inguiry ita the cates of the fh 
‘tuted accordingly. The holder o 
Tapmards of sinty yeas of age = mise, eputed worth 1 
‘Hand doa at leat, ws arrested, committed to — 
fool and finaly ied and found guilty, wiehout a doubeal 
TES cminaiey being let on any bodys mind who wat Pre 
tent Through the sill of hi counsel, however he eee 
ta pty techneaiey; and considering his miserable com 
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ion, the loss he ad inficted om himselt, and hi even 


PIA country magistrate of high standing and good circa 
‘eighbouthood athe mode of gallantry and spirited ence. 
prise. His father fad sep 





ko farther steps for his 





him with funds to eect 
Sbstanual far building well socked and furnished, in 
{ntiipation of his msarstge with an estimable and ell 
‘lucated young lady. Amonget the ether buildings was 
ees factory, in connection with which the you man 
‘anmenced the busines of making and selling cheese on a 
‘tensive sale. So mater went ot far yoe month, ubal 
we received advice that te factory which we hd insured, 
Tad been burnt dusing the night, and that the owner 
claimed three thousand dallas for his loss. Our inspector 
fas tent to examine and veport, and wns retiaing quite 
‘Stisied of dhe integrity of the party and the justice of the 
him, when ant a he was leaving the hotel where he bad 
sai, a bystander happened to remark hove cutis twas 
tn cheese should haen without smell. "That is impos 
Sle" sid he Landon. "am certain,” sx the former 
speaer, "that thishad no smell, for F remarked i Jak at 








The inspector reported this conversation, and T sent a 
derive w investigate the ce, He remained there, dis 
{ied of couse, fortwo or three weeks ad then reported 
Tha large shipments of ehexe to distant pars had taken 
Place previouty to the fies but he could fd nothing to 
Giminawe any individual, anit acidentally he: nouced 





stble. He picked it up, and untying a sting tha was 
‘ound around ie found it toe the ley of a new pai of 
Prntsloons of fine quality, Watching his opportunity the 
Sie evening, wile in convertion with the elaimant, he 





Pwuced the uowserleg quietly nd enquited where the 




















fellowieg wat? Taken by surprise, the young man shank 
Seay away, He had evidently cit of leg of his own 
pnt, and used it to thtzle his house-dog, to lence its 
inking while he set the factory aie, le lef the country 
that night and we beard no more of the cai. 

A teucr was received one day from 2 Roman Catholic 
priet which informed me that a weman whose dying con 
Fenion he had recived, ad acknowledged tht several 
feats before the hod been accesary to 2 fraud upon our 
Company of one hundred dolls. Her husband had in 
Strela hove with us fr dat amount. The horse had been 
bur in his sable The elain was pai, Her confession 
wean that the horse had died a natal death, and that the 
That was et on fie for the purpose of recovering the vale 
‘fhe horse. Tn this ese, the woman's confewion becoming 
mown to her husband, he Tee the country forthe Unit 
Sues The woman recovered and fllowed him. 
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38 A Heavy Calamity 


nthe year 1875, the blow fll which destroyed the Beaver 
Instance Compaty, and well nigh ruined every man coe 
Cerne in i from the president tothe Femotest agent. In 
‘pri ofthat yea, a bill war passed by the Dominion Lege 
Intute selatve to sutial fre insurance companies. 1630 
Irappened thot the Presier of Canada was chen the Hon 
Ilckinder Mackenzie for whowe bene, i was undertond 
the Hon, George Brown had got up a stock company sed 
the Bolsted Risk Insurance Co, of which Mr, Macken 
thse president, ‘Thre was a strong rivalry between th 
fo companies ad pow frm this cause the lesion 
tthe Doninion took a complexion Bost to mutuals 
Stance. Be tht sft may a lause was introduced ito tbe 


























Act without attracting atenton, which required the Be 
‘er Company to deport with the Government the mim of 
Ftythousand dolls, being the same amount ap had been 
castomary with companies posing a stock capital For 
fighteen months tit clase remained unobserved, when 
the Hon, J, Hillyard Cameron, being engaged a counsel 
in.an insance cae, happened to light upon i and men 
tioned i to me atthe lst meeting ofthe Host which he 
atended before his death, which took pte two or eee 
wees afterwards. AC the fllowing Board meeting, stated 
the facts 5 reported by hi, and was instucte to take the 
opinion of Mi. Christopher Robinson, te eminent Queens 
use, upon the ease did oat once and was advacd by 
him o submit the question t9 Profesor Chersiman, super 
imendent of insurance by whotn i was referred tothe iw 
slicers of the Crown at Ota, Their decision was tha 
the Beaver Company had been roquted bythe new Act to 
make deposit of fty thousand dallas belore ansacing 
any new busines since April 1876, and tht nothing but 
an Act of Patlament could relieve the company and it 
agents fom the penalties already incured in ignorance of 
thestatute 














On receipt ofthis pinion, immediate notice was sent 
by cscular to all the company’s agents, warning them 
suspend operations at once. A bill was introduced at dhe 
fallowing sesion, in February, 73, which received the 
‘om asent in April emitting all penalties, and authori 
ing dhe company either to wind wp is busine orto tans 
inuteivel into a stock company. But inthe meantime, fre 
losurance had received so severe shock from the clam 
tous reat St. John, su, by which many companies were 
und and al shaken, that it was fond impoutble to raise 
"he necessary capital to reste the Beaver basiness 

Thus, without fault or error nthe part of ts Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any ind, was 
asiong and useful insiution struck to the ground as bya 
Sevintolt The directors who included men of high sand 
ing of all polieal partes, lot in the shape of paid 







































guarantee stock and promisory notes, abou sity thowsand 
oll of their own money, td the oficeesifered in the 
Igation, have amounted to over the 
‘outtide liabilities ofthe company 
These paruculare may no interest the majority of my 
reader, but Ihave flee aly duty to ive then asthe bet 
justice in ay power tothe publicspirited and how 
‘Surable men, with whom for wenty-ciee years Ihave 
Sed, and finally sulfered. That the member of the com 
pany-the insured have sustained lowes by fie since Oe 
tober, 1876, to the amount of over $43,00, whic remain 





suiicient to 














adds another to the many evils which are chargeable toil 
‘considered and reckle legislation, in dear ofthe law 
Fal vested wights of innocent people, including helps 
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59 The Hon, John Hillyard Cameron 





(On the 20uh day of April 1844, Las standin 
railing ofS. Jamers churchyard, Toronto, onthe era 
(of a very sad funeral. The chick mourner wa 9 slightly 
Inuit delicate looking young man of prepesesing appear. 
rice” His youthful wie the daughter of the ate Hon, 
J. Boulton, at one time Chiet Justice of Nevsowndlang 
dha died, an was at her butal he ws assting, When 
husband's felings testy overcame 
sensible beside the still ope grave 

This was my fst knowledge of John Hillyard Cameron. 
From that day, until his death in November, 1876, {knew 
him more of less intimately, enjoyed his confidence person 
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ly and poitialy, and ela very sincere regard for him in 
fetorn used atone time to oppose his views in de City 
Council, but always goodnaturedly oo both side, 1 at 
‘Galtman ofthe Market Comite, and it ws toy duty 
feist his efforts to etabisha second market ner the corner 
Queen and Yonge Stree, in the near of the buildings 
tow known as che Page Blok. He was a preaperor lawyer 
highly im sepete, gaining a considerable revene from it 
profession, and being ofa lively sanguine temperament 
Eunched out into heavy speculations ia exchange oper 
Aan eloquent pletder in the court, be excelled all his 
‘ootemporaie, an twat a common sying among slick 
tor that Cameron ruled the Bench by force of argument, 
td the jury by power of persuasion, In the Legiatare he 
‘ss no les influential His speeches on the Clergy Reserve 
Question, on the Duval ease, and many oters, excited the 
House of Assembly to sucha degre that on one ccesion an 
fer, to ive time for sober reflection. So it was in Te 
gious suemblien At cetings ofthe Synod ofthe Church 
of Ergland at misionary meecngs, and ether, his eri 
ten and lovng sentences caried al efore them, and left 
ite for others tos. 
tet of General Mallet of Baltimore, wh survives him, and 
‘ul sesides in Toronto, Ate that dat, and fr years wl 
i857, everything appeared to prosper with hi. A comfor 
able vesidence, Well stored with valuable paintings, books 
ad rarities of ll kinds The choicest of society and host 
friends, An amiable growing family of won and daugte 
tess. Aluence and elegance, popular favour, and the fall 
sinehine of prosperity. Honours were showered upon him 
trom ll sides, Solctr-General in 1846, serber of Parlin 
mene for several conetuencis in turn, Treasurer of the 
Law Society, and Grand Master ofthe Orange Association, 
Judges and Chie Jutceshipn were bs 
Apo, bt declined for personal ratons. 





















































My politcal conneetion with Me; Cameron commenced 
in 1854, when, having purchased from the widow ofthe 
late Hugh Scobie the Coloma newspaper, T though 
Prudent to strengthen enyet by prey llama He eatece 
Into the project with an energy aid disinterested tae 
surprised me. Ie hal been a semeckly papers he afer 
to furnish five thousand dolla year te make ft eda 
journal, independent of party contol stipulated for a9 
Demons influence over it editorial views Iewing then, 
emttely in my discretion, and undertaking that he wood 
‘ever relaim the money so advanced, as long at his trea 
should last I vas then comparatively young ctuerpiing 
and unembarrased in circumstances, popular smoeast me 
fclow-itizens, and mixed up in neatly every public ener 
prise and literary astcaton then in eustence tu Toran 
Quite ready in fat, for any Lind of newspaper emterpene 

My arrangement with Mr. Cameron continued. with 
complete succes, until 1857. The paper was aelatnledged 
29a power in the sate; my relations with contmporry 
journals were friendly, an ll seemed well 

Jn the sommer of 1857 occurred the great busines 
panic, which spread ruin and calamity throughou Canade 
‘West caused by the cestion ofthe Yast llway expend 
ture of preceding years, and bythe simultaneous ectence 
of a business pressure in the United Staten The great 
home of Duncan Sherman & Co, of New Yor, threugh 
which Me. Cameron was inthe habit of eanseting 1 lage 
‘exchange busines with Engla, broke down adden wed 
lunexpectedly, Drafis on London were dshonouted, sod 
Mr, Cameron's bankers there, to protect themclves, od 
without notice the securities he had placed fn thet ands 
at los to him personally of over'n hundted thossand 
pounds sterling 

Mr. Cameron was fora time prostate by this revere. 
‘but son rallied his energies, Friends adie hie to oe 
a compromise to his creditors, which would have bees 
lady accepted; but he reused to do so, saying he would 
ther pry twenty shillings inthe pound or die the flor. 
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He made the mow extraondinary exertions, refusing the 
hgh seats onthe judicial bench o work dhe haters his 
profesion: tolling day and night to retieve hi fortunes 
Turing his le for honey stm byway of scan to Bis 
treditors and felt confident of fina succes, when in Oe 
ober, 1876, while atending the aioe at Ori he im 
y bathing in the cold watts of the Narrows of Lake 
CCouchiching, ad contracted a severe cold which laid him 
fn ick hed eich he never quite alive 

saw him a day or two before his death, when be 
of a eay draft becoming due, for which he had 
fade provision. In this he was disappointed, He tied to 
feave his bed to rectly the error, but fll back. from ex 
Iustion, and died in the stoggle—as his frends think 
froma broken hear 
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60 The Toronto Athenewn 


Aout the year 1845, the fs effort to establish free 
public Ubraty in Toronta, was made by mye. Having 
tena member of the Birkbeck Insitute of London, lex 
tre mel to getup a similar society ere, and succeeded 
In enlisting the sympathies of several of the masters of 
Upper Canada College, of whom Mr, Henry Seadding (ow 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding) was the chet. He became president 
che Athens, a Iterary association, of which 1 wat 
sccetary and librvian. In that capaciy I corresponded 
withthe lermed societies of England and Scotland, and in 
"wo oF three year got together several hundred voluate of 
sundard works, all in good order and well bound, Meet 
ins for teary discussion were held weekly, the principal 
\peahers being Philip M. Vankooghnet (ince chancel), 














Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now ge), 
Grickmore,~Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Greek 
field) and many others whose names I cannot real Trecoh 


lect eng infinicely amused by a nave nbservaton of ong 
‘of these young men—"Remrmber, gentlemen, that Weare 
the future legislators of Canadat” which proved to be 
Drophetic, as most of them have since made theiv mark fa 
Some conspicuous public eae 

‘Weel in the west wing of the old City Hal. The eae 
‘em wing was occupied by the Commercial News oom, sad 
in course of time the two associations were united. Av an 
imterestng memento of many homered iieens, copy the 
Aled of anser i ful 








We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commercial 
the members for the time being. of the Toronle then 
‘hare inthe said Commecial News Room, forthe purpose 
fandom the terms and conditions mentioned tn the coy of 
4 Resolution of the Committe of the said Commercat 

Tn witners whereof we have hereunto 








fced or hands 

















and seal thi 3d ay 0 September 1847 
Phos, D. Harris WW, Atlan 
Jou b. Ridont Te Mitohe 

W.6. Row JemesF Smith 
D.Pitewon Richard Kreesha 
Won, Proudj Jon evrt 

EW. inch Geonge Munro 
Geo. Pere Ridout ‘Thon Mercer Jones 
Alexander Murrey Josep Dixon 
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Alter the destruction by fre of the old City Hall, the 
Aenea ecepied handsome rooms inthe St. Lawrence 
Hall unl 1655" when a proposition was received to unite 
withthe Canadian Taste, then under dhe presidency of 
{hie Justice ir JB. Robinson. De Wilson (sow President 
Totito Universi) waste leading spire Te was thereupon 
decided to transfer dhe library andl some minerals, withthe 
ter to legalize the transfer, application was made (0 
Parliament, and on the 10th May, 1855, she Act 18 Vie 
follows: "The members of the Toronto Athenseum shall 
hve per to erate and convey to the Canadian Inst 
tate foch and 90 much ofthe Books ineale and other 
froperty of the sid Toronto Atheneum, whether held 

Sutely o in trust, as they may decide upon #0 convey 
ing, and upon such conditions as they may think advaable 
tihich conditions accepted by the suid Canadian Ina 
tate, bal he binding 

“hecordingly 3 deed of eranser was prepared and ox 
euted by the two contacting partes, by which ie was 





















‘That the library formed by the Books of the two inst 

Suh additions ar may be mae fom the com 
son fds, should conatitte «bray to which the public 
thould hase acces for reference, free of charge, ander such 








tepulations as may be adopted by 
Tule fn view of the proper cee and management of the 


“The ooks and minerals were handed over in due time, and 
Aelnovledged inthe Cavedian Journal vl 8, p. 396 od 
serie, On the Mth February, 1856, Profewor Chapman 
[sented his report a curator, “on the mincrals handed 
iver bythe Toronto Adhenurm” which does noc appear to 
hve been published in the Journal. ‘The reading room 














was subsequently handed over tothe Mechanics Insitute, 
‘which wat then in fl igo, 

Tell be sen, therefore, tha dhe Ubrary of the Can 
dian Institue iy to all dntents and purpose, 4 public 
library by statute, and fee to all eizene for ever, am, 
sorry toad, chat for many years back the conditions ofthe 
ft have ben very indifferently carved ont few etic 
now their sights respecting it, nd sil fewer aval them 
selves therot. The Institute now has substantial building 
‘ery comfortably ited up, om Richmond Steet eat hay 
a god reading rom in excellent order, and very obliging 
‘fils gives weekly readings or lectures on Saturday 
tvenings and fs aecumilated a valuable brary of sone 
tight thousnd volumes 

have ths been identified with almost every movement 
‘made in Toronto, forafording literary recreation to er 
iitizens, and rejoice to see the good work progresing in 
younger and ablr hands. 
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Gx The Bufalo Féte 


In the month of July, 1850, the Mayor and citizens of 
Busso, hearing ett our Canadian legislators were about 
tw attend the forinal opening of the Welland Canal very 
‘courteously invited them to extend their tip to that 
‘nd made preparations for thei reception, Circumetances 
Prevented the vi, but in acknowledgement of the goad 
trill ts shown, 2 number of member of the Canadian 
Parliament, then in seston here, acting in concert with oot 
City Council, proposed a counterinvitation, which was ac 
‘cordingly sent and acepted, and joint committe fore 
tocar out the project. 

The St Lawrence Hall then neatly finished, was hu 
ried fied up 3¥ ballroom forthe ocasion, under te 
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tolunteered change chiefly of Mest. F. W, Cambertand 
Sho Kiva Tully, architects The hall was lined throughout 





Tentfathion, the celing wth veal white the walls with 

ink and white calc, in alterate stipes, varied witha 
inte of fly, Brith nd Acerca, tatoesand oer 
‘Bow devices "The sala wa decorated with evergreens 
‘hich were sho uilzed o conver the unfinished butcher 
Teade ino Bowery vist 00 fee long lighted with gus 
the entrance ofthe City Hall then newly Tesored, painted 
and papeted 

"Yond Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views of 
the Joine commie, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
frosted a review ofthe trope then in gation, All ae 

‘On Frid, August Sth the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatches Lewiston to receive the gues rom Bula. 
‘ner return, in the afternoon, she was wekomed witha 
Slote of cannon, the men ofthe Fire Brigade lining the 
Minef apd. Prom Street along which che visitors were 
CGnveyed in carriages tothe North Amerian Hotel. 

Soom after nine o'ock, the Hall egan co ll with 
baliant and joyous sembiage of vistors and cen with 
their ladies, Lord and Lady gin arived at abowt ten 
Soc ad were received withthe sain of “God Save the 
{Queen by the admit military band, which was one of 

The dy wa very wet sd the eyeing ley, The 
awd bad ben nid with mating, but tae nevertheless 
ther dif forthe fae dances to ipa the way to the 
(Gay Hall, in the council chamber of which supper bad 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
sericd delighted withthe adventure. Never snc, think, 
ts the City Hall presented distinguished and charming 
steene,Of cone thee was ay to every geile The 
fr Botalonngs were loud i their pre of the whole 
‘rangement and thoroughly disposed wo enjoy themselves 

‘On sd dat a the southside ofthe room wat 4 














lable, at which were seated Mayor Gummett as host, with 
Lady Elgin: the Governor Genera and Mrs Judge Sill of 
Butfalo: Mayor Smith of Bua, and Madame Lafontaine, 
the Speakers of the two Houses of Paliamene with Ase 
Alderman Tiffany of Bufo, and the Hoa. Mts, Brace 
Four long tables placed north and south, and two side 
‘ables, accommodated the rst ofthe patty, amounting 
about three fundred. All the tables were tastefully deen 
‘ated with oral ad other omatments, and spread with 
every delicacy that could be procured. The presiding tev 
andswere the Hon. Me. Bourret, Hon. Sit Allan N. MeNab, 
Hon. Mess. Hicks, Cayley, J. Hy Cameron, 8 Taehe 
Drummond and Merit 

Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order, after 
which everybody reamed tothe St Lawrence Hal where 
dancing was resuned and kept up ull mn early hour next 

‘The nextday, being the 9th, the promised review of che 
lst Regiment took place, with favourable weather, atl 











as decided sucess 

Tn the afternoon, Lord Elgin gave a f@techamptere a 
Elmsley Villa, where he then tesded, and which has since 
been occupied a5 Knox's College. The ground then ex 
tended from Yonge Stret to dhe University Park. and a 
sual disance north and south. They were well Kept and 
fon this ecasion charmingly in union withthe beght 
‘ales and gay cotames ofthe ladies who, with their gee 





ten escorts made up the most joyous of ene 

Having aid my respects at the Government Howse ot 
New Year's day, was presene at an invited guest a te 
farden pty His xeellency sowed ine marke stenten 
{in recognition probably of my services asa peacemabe 
The corporation asa by, were no invited, which ware 
only instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique a 
the’ unflattering reception given him in Oewober, 1969" 
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Ofahandsome Bll ad, who came up, unceremoniously 
‘xclaiming, “Ob, my lord, 1 heard your beautfa speek 
palit Ifyou would ony tke the sep for the Pres. 
Seny, 1am confident you would sweep every sat of te 

An excellent déjeoner had bees served ina linge tent 
Irhich wa reat enjoyed andthe Fsivtes mere wound 
‘py rile dsp of frewort 

The qs departed next orang, a hearty hand 
shaking and pofesion of fendship: Before leaving the 
shar, the Mayor of Bafalo expresed in warm and plea 
ing terms, his big sense ofthe heptality shown his 
tnd hit fellwcitiens And so ended the Bufo Fate 
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62 The Boston Jubilee 


The year 1851 is memorable fr the celebration, a Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect 
Toston with Canada aid the Lakes, and slo of the Grand 
Junction Railway, a semicircular line by which all dhe val 
‘ays radiating fom that ety are Kinked togete, so that a 
asenger starting from any one ofthe city stations ean take 
titer in the suburbs or a distant points, Tatu not aware 
that so perfect a system hasbeen attempted elewhere, The 
‘aural configuration oft site has probably sggested the 
scheme, Boston proper is built on an iregular treonical 
hil wit st fomour bay tothe east om the north the wide 
Chaves River, with the promontory nd hills of Charles 

















‘own and Rast Cambridge; on the south Dorchester 
Height. Between the principal elevations are extemive 
sslt'marshes, now rapidly disppearing under the cx 
‘rvachments of artscal toi, covered in turn by vast 
warehouses, sets away tracks, and all the various sas, 
tures common to lange commercial cites, 

tas in the month of ly tat a deputation fom the 
Boston City Counel visited tr principal Canadian ces 
1 the bearers of an invitation to Lard Elgin and bis al 
with the government oficial, ar well asthe mayors and 

porations and leading merchants of thse tte, and 
‘ther principal towns of Upper and Lower Canad, vt 
Boston on the occasion of 4 great jubilee to be held in 
honour of the opening of ie new talway system, 

[Numerous a8 were the invited Canadian gues, how 
ve, they formed but a mere fraction of the visitor ex 
Deced, Fvery railway sa, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, yas included! the tne 
of invitations; Fee passes and free quarters were provid 
for all; and it would be bard to coneive 4 more joyous 
invasion of merry travelles, than those who were pousing 
in bya rapid sucesion of landed trains on all the ume 
‘ous tnes converging npon “the hub ofthe waivers 

‘Our Toronto party wat pretty numerous. Mr J. 
Bowes was mayor, and among the aldermen prevent Were 
‘Mess. W. Wakefield (who was 3 host of jolie in hte, 
G-P. Ridout, R- Dempey, E.F. Whitemote J. G. Bend 
Robt. Bead, John B. Robinson, Jos, Sheard nd msl 
also councilmen James Ashfield, Janes Price, MP. Haye, 
S. Play, Jonathan Dann, and thers, Theve were beside, 
of leadig citizens, Mess, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Briew 
Alex Manning. Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fed Perkins 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, ke, We hod a dlightfa ep 
oven the lke by steamer, and at Oadensburg tok thea 
for Lake Champlain, We arrived at Boston about 10 aa 
Waiting for us at the Western Reilroad Depot were te 
mayor and several ofthe city council of Boston, with or 
ages or our whole party. But we were too dusty and ted 
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with our log journey to think of anything but refresh 
mete and bathe, and all de other excellent things which 
twoited us at the American Hitch, Here we were con 
fell informed that the Jubilee was tobe 








temperance principles, but that in compliment to. the 
CCinadian guests, a few baskets of champagne had been 
[povided for our especial delectation; and T am compelled 
{o.d, hat on the strength thereof, to or tee worship 
{al aldermen of Toronto got themselves lacked up for the 
nig in the police sation 

eis but jntice eo explain here, hata very small offence 
i suticient to proce such distinction in Boston. Even 
the smoking of cigar on the sidewalks or the least mp 
tom of vneteadines in gait is enough to consign man © 
france vile, The police were everywhere 

The fst day of the Jubilee wat cerupied by the mem 
bers of the committe i receiving their isitors, providing 
them with comforeable and generally uxutioue quater, 
tnd intedcing the principal guests to eachother also in 
‘exhibiting the local lions, On the second day these wat 
meursion down the harbows, which is many miles long and 

d Six steamboats and te large enters, gay With Hage 

snd sueamers, conveyed the party chapgie was in abun 
tance (always for the Canadian vistrat) “each boat had 
is band of music—very fine German bands too, Then, ae 
he sil ee ee wharf and pase in succession the fort 
fextions and other prominent points, salvrs of cannon 
Boonie arose bright watery, re-echoing far and wide 
asi the surrounding ill. Presdene Fillmore and his 
Ste were on board the leading vewel, and to him, of 

ae, thew honours were paid. On every boat was spread 
"anguet forthe guests tat ad sentiments were given 
tnd duly honoured; snd to judge bythe woise and excited 
fesicalatons of the banguete, nothing could be more 
CGmplet than the fasion of Yankees and Canadiana 

At noon, a regatta was held, eich, the weather being 
fe, with 9 light breeze, was pronounced by yachtsmen a 





























Aistinguished success At five o'clock the citizens crowded 











fn vate numbers tothe Westem Railway Staton, there 
rect His Excellency the Hart of gin and Kincardine 
‘wih his brother Colonel Bruce and 2 numerous sal. He 
vas welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, fine veneraeold man 
Of the Mayflower stock, Mutual compliments were ek 

ranged, and the new comes exorted othe Revere Howe, 
avery handsome hotel, the best in Boston, Everywhere te 
Suret sere lined with ehronge of people, who cheered our 
Governor-General to the uttermost extent of thet lang 
‘On the third dy took place 2 monster procesion, at 
Tease a mile and shall in lengeh, aid modelled after the 
plan of the German trades fetvals, Besides the long ine 
of cariages fled widh guess, from the President ad the 

wernor General down tothe hubs ity fcr there 
west an immense array of "trade expositions ot pageant, 
that i, huge wagons drawn by fou si, eight ad ome 
times ten hore, each waggon serving a moWel workshop 
vhercon printers hatte, bootmabers, tanner extige 
‘makers, boatviggers, stone-cuttrs, slvr, plumbers 
sarketmen, pianoforte maker, and many other hand 














{raftsmen worked a their respective calling 

The finest erect of private residences was Dover Sire, 
a noble avenue of cut stone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Boston families. The decorations here were 
both cotly and tasteful aid he howpiaity unbounded 
As cach carige pasted slowly along, foomen ier 
presented atts doors silver tay loaded with refreshment 
fm the shape of pastry, bons bony, and cosy wines The 
ladies of etch house, richly dresed, somal Om the lowe! 
steps an welcomed the visitors with smiles and waving 
handkerchiefs At two or thre places in the line of ro 
cession, were platforms handsomely lestooned, occupied 
bees of fair gts in white, by hundreds of cilen 
both sexes, belonging to the common schools, pret 








Ares, nd bearing bouquets of bright Hower hich te 
presented wo the ocupants ofthe cartnges. 
Teould not help remarking to my companion, one 














he members ofthe Boston City Coun, that more ari 
fraticlooking women than thse Dover Street mations 
tere not, though, to be found in all Europe He tld ne 
otto whisper such a sentiment in Boston, for fear ie 
ight expe the objecs of my complimentary Temark to 
Ac length the procesion came wan end, But i was 
sly 4 prelude to + all more magnificent demonstration 
sich was the great banquet given to four thowand people 
der one vat tent covering half an are of ground onthe 
Common. Thither the visitors were excorted in carvings, 
wih the usual attention and olieitude for their every 
‘anion and when within, and placed according to thet 
several tanks and locality it wat truly a sight to be Te 
taembered. ‘The tene war two hundred and fifty feet in 
ath by ninety in width, The roof and sides were all bt 
hidden by the profusion of fe and: bunting festooned 
tverycer. A raed exe forthe visitors extended around 
their tent. Forth ciens proper mere placed ten rows 
fof parallel tables running the whole length of the inner 
ter altogether providing sents for dee mots ix hut 
(ed people, besides smaller ables at convenient spots 
These Sere poser eon woke atta of waist tet 
cach down ges, and indefatigable in thelt die, 
"The rept included all kinds of cold meats and tx 
perince drinks Flowers for every person and great Bower 
Trophies onthe tables abundance of huge water and musk 























elon, ated other fruits in great variety and perfcton, 
‘pecially native grown peaches and Batlte pears, which 
Benton produces ofthe nese quality. Also plenty of pasty 
atany tempting kinds 1 took scarcely twenty minutes to 
‘ae the entire “dinner party” comfortably 40 excellent 

Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre 
ide, senounced that President Fllmoxe was toquted 10 
leave for Wathingion on urgent state business; whith he did 
ar his health had been proposed and acknowledged, A 
lide pce of dr able heres when 
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the President and Lord Elgin, one on each side of the 
Mayor, shook hands across his worst! breast, the Pres 
‘ent retaining his lordships hand Sealy clasped in his own 
for some time; ubleau which gave rie to'atumulluoae | 
bunt of apple from the whole assemblage 

The counenced in carest the play of knives and 
forks four thousand ofeach, producing unique and some 
vie dell effect After the President had gone, Lord Elin 
Tecame the chief Won of the day, and right well did is 
Tondship play his par, entering thoroughly into the peje 
tices of his auditors while diacaiming sl Battery, pouing 
out wits after wit, sometimes ofthe broadest 
tnd altogether carrying the suence with him until they 
teere worked up ino a pener remy of applause 

"The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdon of Great Britain and Ireland” having Been po- 
posed by ily Honour Mayor Job P. Bigelow, was 1e 
sve at dhe Boston account ofthe Jubilee sys, "with nine 
Sch cheers se would have made Her Majesty, had se been 
present forget that she was beyond the limits of her ow 
ormiaious; and the band struck up “God save the Queen, 
{if to complete the illusion” The compliment wax ack 
owledged by Lord Elgin, who si 





some litte maconception on thete pos, to obierve, ht 

es moncrchis though we be, enjoy the advantage of 
kovcrnment, of popular elections, of deiberative woe 
Stes, with ther attendant blessings of caucites, stomp or 
sors, lobyings and logrolling=(Laughter)~and 1 am 
wot ture but we sometimes hase a litle pipelying—(- 
Inewed lnghter)—almost if not aiogether im equal perer 
Tion with goutsloet must own, genticmen, thel 1 08) 
exceedingly amused the other day when one ofthe gentle 
tmen who did me the honour to visi me at Toronto, bearing 
the inittion ofthe Common Council and Corporation of 
the City of Boston, oberoed to me, withthe wlmou rai 
that he had been delighted to ind upon entering our Lex 
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whe so lamentable a failure ar arhen he tries his hand a 
Public speaking. (Laughter) Now, gentlemen, delering, 








1 feel bound fo do, to thal high authority and constous 
iat in no particular do T more faithfully repretent my 
sie utterance (continued lager) you may judge what 
ty feelings re when {am ashed to addres an estembly the 
tht, convened wnder the hospitable auspices ofthe Corpo. 
sion of Best, I believe 10 the tune nf some four tow 
sand, in this State of Masachusetts, a State which isso 
famous for is orators and its statesmen, a State that con 
bait of Franklins, and Adamies, and Everett, and Win 

and Latorences, and Sumner and Bigelows end a 
lst of ether ditinguthed men; Sate, moreover, which 

















Secrtay of State oj the American Union, (Applawse 
Jou, mat el you, the plain ond homely wey in whic 


John Bull reso express hs fecings when is heart ful 
that is to 8, when they do nol choke him and prevent 














Imus expres to you how deely gata Fand ll who re 
{Uh me (hear, hear), fel Jor he ind ond praying Te 
eption we have met within the City of Boston. For 
1 may ny thatthe cites of Basen cod athe 
onferred upon mea grevterJovour than tel which they 
Ice conferred im inning me fo thi fsa, odin thay 
enabling meno ont to rece the hand of Kes which 
fas been extended fo me bythe authori ofthe City and 
of the State, but elo giotg me the opportunity, whch f 
never hed efor and perhobe my never have agin, of 
Pring my respect othe President of the United Staten 
(Applause dnd although i would il become mea sir 
froqes and prosperity, I think I omy venta to ara 
Lat isthe opinion ofa impart men, thet resident 
Fillmore will secupy an honounsble pace on the roll of 
itutriur men om thom the nant of Washington has 
Jalen (Appioue and chers) 
‘Somebdy must write to the President, and tel him 
tow that rentath about him was ected (Laughler) 
entlemen: Ihave aes felt «ery deep ineest in 
The int ht ver red on n Noth er 
teat to Boston. hed the plese about fe Jars ag, of 















































laavlling witha friend of mine, whom Ice mow prese 
(Governor Paine-I think as for as Concord, upon th 
"Ex Governor Paine, of Vermont—1t was Franklin 
“Lond lgin-He contradicts me; he sts not Co 





cord, but Franklin; but Twill make e statement which Tam 
bare he will not contradict; iis this~that although 
travelled together two or thee daye—after leaving the ct 
(ver bad roads and in all sorts of queer conveyance, 





























speeches ever tered: 1] ere raving with his ody 
hatin mount of Clout sy thin he 
language of the nates o thot eon, ta sheen~vey 
salty lord, But tn lan Engi, sr hat which hat 
fa ha "Chath nage my air tons 








“We have, Sir, n this part ofthe county long been com 
iced ofthe importance of his tem of communication, 
llthoush it mey be doubted whether the mor sagaciout and 
Sanguine hive even jet fully comprehended i manifold 
fences. We have, however, felt them on the se board 
find in the interior We have felt them in the growth of ur 
[rowing demand for the product of agriculture, im thei 
‘ree of our population. We have fl! them prodigious 
in transportation and travel, The inhabitant of the country 
as fl them in the ease with which he resorts tothe ety 
inarkels, whether ar seller or a purchaser. The inhabitant 
ofthe ety has felt them in the fiity wth which he can 
el to ter city, orf the country; with which he can get 
Beck to hs native uillages—to see the old folks ae, Sir. and 
Some of the yung folks with which he em get a mouth 
of pure mountain eir—or run down in dog day to Gloucer 
ter or Phillipe’ Bench, or Phymouth, or Cohasett, New 
Bedford 

"Tay, Sire have felt the benefit of our ain 5 
in thee nd a hundred other forms, in which, penetra 
fer beyond material interest, it intertoines il with all 
the concerns and relations of life and society; bul T have 
‘never had itt benefit brought home to meso sensibly as om 
The present occasion. Think, Si, how it has annihilated 
Timcand space in reference to this fertva, and how realy 
foouradeunlage and delight! 

“WWhen Dr, Franklin, in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, with Philadephia asthe metropolis, he 
fovea reason for this par ofthe plan, that Philadelphia 
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wes situated about half wey between the extremes, and 
td be conveniently react even from Portmouth, New 
Ulampshive, in eighteen das! I bliev the President ofthe 
United States, who has honoured us with his company at 
Ins joyous fest, oe nat more than twentfour hour 
tctually on the road from Washington to Botion; two 
Baltimore, sven more to Philadelphia, foe more to New 
Yorks and ten more t Boston, 
but now brought fo our very door Af «journey had been 
Wd have been with such feelings os @ man would have 
nowredays, who was going to start Jor the mouth of 
Copper Mine River, and the shores ofthe Arctic Se, B 
er sich a ivig bes eves pl ofc Webel 


























(of, A horrible ceildernesy, fers and lakes wnspenned by 
men er, ples swam, dismal ores that made the 
lsh crecp to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
then the Indian's teal, echoing with nosound mee init 
ing thn the sel of the sof and the warahoop of thes 
ge; tewe it as thet filed the space betwveen ws and Care 
ts. The inhabitens ofthe Brituh Colonies never entered 
‘Canada in thse days but as provincial troops or Indien 
aptise; and lucky he that got back with his scalp on 
(Laughter) This state of tings existed es than one hae 
Ured years ag; there are men living in Massachusetts who 
tere born before the lst prty of hostile Indias made an 




















fi ale as when I had the honour to be the Gover 
nar of the Commonsetth, I signed the pension warn 
(fe mun who lat his arm in the year 1797 in « confit 
Sith the Indians and French in one ofthe order wars, fn 
hose dreary Canadian fret. His Honour the Mayor will 
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is breakfast in Montreal and his dinner in Boston; read 
ing ¢ newpaper leiturely by the way which was printed 
fortnight ago in London, (Great Appleuse] In the exca 
talons made inthe construction of the Vermont riroods, 
‘he sheltonsof foul whales and palzozoie elephants hace 
been brought to light 1 believe, Sir, if live spermacit 
whale had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, or « 
hatve elephant had walked leturely into Burlington from 
lhe neighbouring woods, of e summer's moming, fe would 
hot be thought more wonderful an our fathers would 
have regarded Lod Elgin’ journey tows this week, could 
i hase been foretold to them a century ago, with al the 
Clreumstenees of despatch, convenience and safety. A 
paws} 
*f recollect that seven or cight years ogo there As @ 
project to extry railroad int the lake country in England 
ta the heert of Westmoreland and Cumberland: Mr. 
Wordsworth, the Itely deceased poet, a evident im the 
env of thi region, opposed the project. He thought thet 
the retirement and seclusion ofthis delightful region would 
be disturbed by the panting of the locomolice, andthe cry 
ofthe sewn whistle. If Tam not mistaken, he published 
‘one or tv sonnets in deprecaion ofthe enterprte, Mr 
Wordsworth was a Kindsheeried man, 05 well ws a mott 
distinguished oet, but he was entirely mistaken att seems 
fo mesin this matier The quiet of few spots may Be die 
turbed; bu a hendred quit spots re rentered accesible 
The alle of the station house may take the Pace of the 
Druidialsitence of some shady dell; but, Gracious Meso 
en! si, how many of thore verdant cathedral arches, em 
fined by the hand of Godin our pathless woods, are 
pened to the grateful worship of man by these meant of 
"Fst litle o rral beauty yo Toe even in country ef 
comparatively narrow dimensions lke England how los 
han litle in a county so vst as this by works of Oi 
Aeseription. You lose a ltl sep along the line ofthe 
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road, which partially changes ite character; while, a8 the 
‘ompensation, ou bring al this ral beauty 





wetbling woodlend, the resounding shore 
The pomp of groves, the gereture offs 


within the reac, not of a score of luurous, sauntering 
Tourists, bu ofthe gret mass of the population, who hevé 

ties a heen a the hernest. You throw i oben 
all ds soothing and humencing infueness, o thew 
lived and ded without ever having breathed the ie ging 
‘could have gone to their graves, and the sooner for the 
frvation, without ever having caughta glimpue ofthe most 
rngnificen and besalful spectacle which mature prevent 
{othe eye of man—that of « glorious combing wave, 4 
(ruarier of a mile long, si comer swelling and breastng 
fowarde the shore tlt sft green ridge burt int a crest 
of sexs, and stiles and des along the whispering sant 
flmmene cheering.) 

"But even tis st nothing compared with the great social 
end moral effeci of thissysem,asubject admiral treated, 
fn many of is aspects, ina sermon by Dr. Gannett which 
‘as been Kindly given tothe public, Al important al are 
it potitien! effects in binding the Slates together as one 
fang: ad andy as to per neighbours as Pelines ed 
Ainsoth da not know, Sir, [Burning to Lord Elgin] but 
inthis way, fom the Kindly seeds which have been sown 
this week, in your vist to Boston, and thet of the di 
tinguished gentlemen whe have preceded and accompanied 
$jou our children and grandchildren, as long ar ths great 







































“angloSexon race shall occupy the continent, may rep @ 
iret worth al the cod which has devoted om this gen 


Other speeches followed, which would noe now interest 
tny readers. In due time the asemblage broke up, and the 
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‘guests streamed away over the lovely Cnmmon inal dee 
tions forming even in their departare 2 wonderful nd 
ples spectacle 

‘We Canadians remain in Bostom several da, visiting 
the public istitations, presenting and receiving addres 
and pariipating in a seties of civic pageants the more 
fnjojable because to us altogether novel and npr 
‘dented. Our hosts informed us that they were quite se 
‘catomed to and always prepared for such gatherings 
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63 Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 ad 50 of thie book, Ihave referred to certain 
conversations I had with Sir Win, Logan, on the existence 
fof ocean beaches, extending from Newioundland tthe 
North-West Tervitory, at an aldtude of from twelve to 
Sten hundred fect above te present sea level. Also of ¢ 
secondary series of beaches, evch funded fet above Lake 
Ontario, ae Oak Ridges, eighteen sales north of Toronto 
anda thid series, one hundeed and eighty to two hundred 
Teet above the Lake, which T believe also occur at many 
pointson the opposite lakeshore. Ia ehapter 46 I mentioned 
the fact of my Bnding evidences of mat temaine atthe 
‘very base of one ofthe lover beaches, at Carton, on the 
‘Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto, 

When T wrote those chapter, and until this present 
month of Jansnry, 188 Twas doubsfl whether T should 
not be regarded at fanciful or unreliable. 1 have now, bow 
ter, just seen in Good Words for this month an article 
headed “Geology and the Deluge,” from the pet of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points to which T allude, namely, Rest, that there vss 
{prea over the whole northern portion ofthis continent, 
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asa fifteen hundred feet above the and secondly, hat the 
Aleph of water was reduced to thousand feet and re 
trained so during the formation of our Oak Ridge and 
Ina, that a further subsidence of eight hundred feet tok 
place, reducing the sea tothe Height of the Carton beach 
Bnd dh the latest ofthese subideness ust have occurred 
after our earth hed been long peopled, and within ior 
times probably a¢ the 


te of the deluge recorded by 





1 think I could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
might be to geological obteroation orto geological resion 
Ing 0 a place within e few miles of Inverary, and pos 
ful a mammber of facts which would convince him tht the 
teholeof our mountains, the whole of Scotland, had been 
ing deser inthe sca than it does now lo n depth of 
leas 2000 fet... I believe thatthe submergence of 
lind towards the else of what is called the Glciel Period 
ms tom Constdcable extent sodden submergence, prob 
bly more sudden tothe south ofthe county than it was 
here, and thatthe Deluge was clsely connected sith thet 
mergence ... The enormous stretch of country which 
"between Russia and. Belring’s Straits i very Hite 
nvory, and almost xnitheblted It is foun fo within 6 
‘ery few feet of the srface all the year round. In that 
freven mud the Mammoth hat been preserved untouched 
‘There have been numerous corset found with the flesh 
the skin, the hair and the eyer complete, . Has thie 
reat entasirophe of the submergence ofthe lind to the 
depth of at lat (wo or three thowsend fert, taken 
Since the birth of Man? In anaver tothe question I mat 
‘refer tothe fact now cleerlyacertained, that Man coexisted 
th the Mammoth, and that sone insplements are found 
umbers inthe very gnvels and Brich eels which con 
tain Bones of those great memmalia, 



































I should be glad to quote mote, but this is enough to ac 
eum fr the Greamasanees have maps noted and 1 
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mud which forms 
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North-West; which bas is counterpart inthe E 
pire countries of Moldavia and Wallachia, But the Bul 












Southern varieties, 10 which he refer, 1 
Swept there, not by aa upheaval, but by a depression in the 
wen hezisphere, and corresponding vse Un the 











ther, whence all these marmot, Hons ad tigers, ae 
cad to hate Leen sept To sccoune for thee pretent 
flevated. poston, 2 second convuldon restoring the de 
Drewcd pats 1 their original altitude, must apparently 
Te woul seem that we ought lok for simile acum 
laconsf animal mater our own Huson By terior, 

the ground remains. froven 
thin three fet of the surface a 
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64, The Franchise 


While Iwas a member of the City Council, the question 
‘of the proper ualistion for electors of municipal 








Councils and ofthe legate, was much under dis 
Told my Reform opponents, seho advocated an extremely 
low standard, that the lower they fixed the qualieation 
for votes the more bitterly they would be disappointed 
tha the poorer the electors the grester the corrupeon 

‘hat must ecesrily prevail And st as proved 
Tn thinking over the subjec since, Ihave bee ed 
compare the body politic toa pyranid, the stones in exer? 
tam the agente 











layer of which shall e more numero 
all the layers above it And this, 
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meats strand, a6 1 boiee it wil be found, that each and 
fret lass ined numerically restr than all he clas 
Iigher in social tankhe lers than the industrious 





the worker than the employersthe chiléren than the 
prents—the illiterate than the instrctedand 20 on 
Thu it follows asa necemry consequence, thatthe adop- 
tion of the principle of manhood witrage, now so much 











vocated, must ecesaily place ll political power in the 
Fands of the worst offcourings of the community—law 
Ieakers, vagrant and outcasts fall Kinds This would be 





fquitalene to inverting the pyramid, and expecting i 
Femnain poised pon ite apex-which i a inpossbiity. 
‘Whether the capstone ofthe wcll pyramid onght 0 be 
king or president, not material t© my argument. On 
republican princptes—and with the French King, Louis 
Philippe, 1 hold thatthe Brith constautonal menarchy 
isthe best ofall epablic’—the erue theory of sepre 
sentative insitions mst be, dat each cas ofthe electors 
Should have voice i the councils of the country equal to 
and no greater that each of the several elses (or sat 
above. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavi 
Ling, nobles, clergy, and peasants, each of which had a 
‘eto ot all questione brought before any one of them 
mvs the election of members of local municipal 

















councils would be vated in the ratepayers mich 38 3¢ 
present, The dstict (oat county) couteils would be el 





fated to elect members of Ue provincial legs 
These latter again might property be entrusted with the 
dlecion of the Dominion House of Commons. And t0 
‘ary the iden step further, dhe Dominion Legislanure it 
Sat worl eating body to nominate representatives (0 








z prea council of the Empie, which should decide 
{questions of peace or war of commerce, and other raters 
Mecting the whole body politic, To make the analogy 
Complete, and bind the whole sructare together 





i 
Shoutd be Haited init choice tothe caw next above i 











by which proces it sto be presumed, “the survival o the 
fiuest wuld be secured, and every man elected to the 
higher bodies must have wom his way from the municipal 
Council up throug all ube other grades 

Tdhould give each municipal voter sch number of 
votes as mould represent his take fa the municipality, say 
tne vote for every four hundred dollars of assesable pro 
pers, and si additonal vote for every addtional four 
Rondied dollar, up to a maximum of pethaps ten votes, 
hind ne mote, which would sificiently protect the Ticher 
Tnepayers without neutralising the wiser of the poorer 

‘On such a system, every voter would influence the 
cee legiation of the country to the exact extent of his 
Intelligence, and of ie coneibutions to the general ex 
penditure, Corrption would be skmost, and intimidation 
ite, ipracicale 

To meet the need for a revsory body or senate, the 
retire judges ofthe Upper Courts and retired members 
[Ot the House of Commons, afer ten or fventy yeas! se 
ice, should form an unexceptonable eibunal for any of 
the colonies. 

Tm aware that the election of legate by the county 
councils has been already advocated in Canada, ad that 
Uther respects this chapter may be considered nota Tile 
presumpruous; but T conclude neverthees, to print ifr 
What iis worth 
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65, Free Trade and Protection 


1 have, I believt in dhe preceding page, established be 
yond cantradiciom the historical fac, thatthe Conserv 
Tive party, whatever their other faults may have Been ae 
fot justly chargeable widh making wie of ehe Prowection 
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ay as nite plied maarroyre, only adopt ame 
‘daly prior tothe general elections af 1878. 

T have mentioned, hat when I was about eighten 
yean of gy tbe CorrLew Leagee esta fall lw fn 
England. Iwas foreman and proofteader of the printing 
cffce whence all ts principal publications fed, sd wat 
{in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet ‘Thompn, 
Sta, and the other freetrade leders. T was even then 
Struck with the creumstance, chat while loudly profeing 
their disinterested desire forthe welfare of the whole bu 
ran race, the authors of the movement urged 26 theit 
main argoment withthe manulaceurers and farmers, chat 
England could underll the whole world in cheap goods 
while her agriculture could never Be underold in their 
vn ke, Ths rameaaig appeased 0 se So hyp 
‘ital and fraudalent; and 1 hold hae it has proved, 
fn that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
isalready looming in the near future. As sightecusy might 
Single shopkeeper build hit hopes of probe upon the 
tier ruin ofall his erade competitors, a8 &single country 
tate to specuinte, a5 the Brie free vader has done, 08 
the desttion of the manufacturing indstrie of all oder 

"he present troubles in Ireland, are they not the direct 
rit of the cruthing out of ity Tinen industry? The 
Scindian war im India, was i not caused by the depopa: 
Iation ofa whole province of x llion and a bal of people, 
through the snaihilaton of ie nankeen manufacture And 
it Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and. Swivesland and America— 
inciuding Canada—hecome the mere bondslaves of the 
Coldens andthe Brighte! hoe genus ome? 

‘But there ia Power above al, chat as ordered evens 
stherwise Issue itt be undeniable, that according 0 
tural las, the county hich prodces any rae material, 
‘ust ultinately become is cheapest manipulator. England 
fas no inherent clam to contl any manufactures but 
those of tin ron, ass and wool; and with time all or 










































most of these may be wrested from her, Her cotton mits 
‘ust ultimately ade avay before those of Indi, the South 
fmm States, and Africa, Her grain cin never again compete 
‘wid that of Rossin and che Canadian NorthWest, fet 
fron-works with diicaley now hold their ows against 
Germany and the Unite Staten Bian and Sheteld 
ate threatened by Switzerland, bythe New England State, 
fnd—before many decades—by Canada, And wo on with all 
the rest of England's monopolies. Dear Isbour, dear fai 
ng, dear si, wl tll unfavourably in the end, inspite of 
all wade theories and ex parte arguments, 

Yetmore Ie would noe he ha to show, I think, cha 
lie tenaneright and agrarian agitations of the present day 
are due to Free Trade; thatthe cry, "whe land belongs > 
the Iabourer,” i the direc ollspring ofthe Cobden teach 

ad that the ise wll but too probably bea sets 
revulsion of labour agains capital, and poverty aginst 
rath. They who sow the wind, ut seap the whiswind! 
Gd send that fe my not happen in our day! 
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66 ‘The Future of Canada 


nny observation of what has been going on during the sme 
{he manifest destiny of Canada wil irresistibly ead heron 
1s, those who welcome the ies, and vone who Rave lati 
to lke mipsel claim tobe eins, not ofthe Dominion 
‘nly, but ofthe Empire 











































Te way noting the sea babarcos: poplin ot 
Mexico, wo would have tobe conse, there ia section 
fer the Negro ace, and hich wil fall probabltyseise 
{ie Bam opporiuaily for vo det "Tea tm Canta we 





ion of French Canadians, who mike no secret, 
if ele prelate for Freeh over Bead liane el 
eho will surely claim their tight to act upon thelr com 
Victions the moment British authority shall have become 
Felised. Nor can they be blamed for this, however we may 
doubt the soundnes of thet conclusions, "Then we have 
the Acadian of Nova Sots, who would probably follow 
French Catala wheresover the might leads nor could the 
few British people of New Bronssck and Prince Féward 
Inland—unaided by England-evape the same fate, Even 
Essie Onto might have 10 fight hard t0 expe a 
French Republican rine 

There teinain Middle ad Western Ontario, and the 
North Westtwonaturlly bolted territories, nether of 
which could be expected to incor the hortor af wa for 
the ske ofthe other Tee not, I think, dtelt t forese 
hat given independence, Ontario most inewtably cast 
her ioe in with the United Sates Bue with whe North Wert, 
the cae i entively dtflerent 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, vie Hudson's Bay, the 
the St Lawrence, From Liverpool to China and Japan 3 
the same northern route, the dace fa a Sai Francs 











journal poing out thowsand mile shorter than by any 
Saher wane American line, Ii really fo howsand miler 
Shorter thon via San Fraacico and. New York. From 
James's Bay a5 a centre, the ites of Quebec, Montren, 
Kingion, ‘Toronto, Hamilton, London, and. Winnipes, 
sre pretty nearly equidistant How inumense, the, wil be 
he power which the potion of the Hodson’ Hay, and 




















frei the nation that eat prevent her #0 








holding it, while her feet command the Noréh Adami 
Ocean, Tes not utterly inconceivable, that English tee 
‘men can be found So mad or so unpatriotic, a8 t0 thoy 
vay the very key ofthe wort’ commerce, by neglecting 
‘or sunrendeting British interests fi the Novth West of 
‘at Manchester and Birmingham Shetield and Glagoe 

should susan fora moment any government that coed 
‘ream of so doing. 1 firmly believe, in fine that ether by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson's Day soute, or Bot 
Dritch connexion with Canada is destined to sadune, a 
rognostications to the contrary notwithstanding: England 
‘may afford to be shutout ofthe Suce canal. or the Pasa 
taal, or the entie of her South Aficn colonies, beter 
than she can afford to poe with the Dominion, xn hotly 
the Canadian North-West If there be any tro countree 
in the world whose interets ae inseparble, they are te 
Brith Ines and Nordh- Wester Canada~the former ett 
‘constrained by her food necesitey, the Iter by er wa 
of a secure grain market Old Canada, some any hus hes 
natura outlet in the United Stter—ivhich it only very 
Patially true as the reverse might be asserted wit equal 
force. Not so the North-West he has her natural market 
{in Great Britain: and Great Britain, in urn, wll find 
the near future her best customer it: Manitoba al the 
Nowth Western prairies. 

So mote it be! 
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67 The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute 


The following account of the rte and progress of this 
instewtion, has been obligingly furised ne by one o 
‘ais and best friends, Mr, Willam Eawand to whom, 
Undoubtedly, more than to any other man, it as been 
{indebted for is past success and usefulness 
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The Toronto Mechenie’ Iatitute was established 
Jonny, 1531, at meeting of influential citizens called 
fogether by Jemes Leslie, fag. now of Eglinton, 1s fist 
iuarerty meeting of members was held tn Mir. Thomp 
fn'sschool.rooms the report being read by Mr. Bates, and 
the number of enrolled members being fiftpsie. Dr. WW 
Baldwin (lather of the Hon, Robert Baldwin) Dr, Dunlop, 
Capt Fisgibbon, John Exert, Wo. Lawson, Ds. Ralph, 
James Cockshut, James and James G. Worts, John Herper, 
E.R. Denhan, W.Muson, J. M. Murchison, W.B, Jars, 
7. Core, T-F. (the late Rev. Dr.) Caldicot, James Cul 
Dr. Dunscombe, €.C. Small, JH. Price, Timothy Parsons, 
4. Thomson, and others, were active workers in promoting 
he orgentaation end progress of the Institute 

Where the insite one ot first located, the writer has 
not been able fo aicertain; but meetings were held in the 
"Maionic Lodge” rooms in Market (now Colborne) Sire, 
4 wooden building, on the grownd floor of which was the 
femmon school txight by Thomas Appleton lbrery and 
museum ‘were formed, lecturer delivered, and evening 
Clases of instruction carried on for the improvement ofits 
members 

‘During the yeor 1895, a grant of £200 was made by 
he legislature forthe purchace of apparatus The emount 
ts entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur 
thases were made by him or by those to whom he com 
mitted the rst The apparatus wes of en expensive char 
tier and very incomplete, and was never of much value 

he outbreck ofthe rebellion of Upper Canedain De 
ember, 1837, and the excitement incident thereto, chech- 
fd the progren of the Institute for awhile; but in 1838, 
the dincctons reported they had secured from the ety cor. 
fevation a suite of voom® for the accommodation of the 
Institute, in the southeast corner of the Market Buildin 

este of the present St. Lawrence Mar 
{mn the ear 194, the Institute surrendered the 7 
in the Market Buildings, ond occupied others above the 





































































store No. 12 Wellington Buildings, ju est of the Wes 
leyan Bookzoom; and, through the kindness of the la 
Sherif, W. B. Jarvis, ha the wse of the cunt coustrom 
Tes teiner lectures, uring this year the city corporation 
sent frehall and policecourt butdings, On the me 
Imoriel of the Institute, the council extended its ground 
lan, 10a 0 give all necessary accommodation tothe fre 
depaviment inthe lower story ad the Insitute co 


























(he bung ofthe second story for its accommodation, and 
‘uid to the contractors the dliference Between the ott of 


the extended building and te building fist contacted fon 
‘voluntary subscriptions of from Ts to £1 each 

The foundation stone of the building ws laid om the 
21th of August, 1813, and the opening of the Yoors teak 
place (lokn Ewart, Esq. in the chr), on the 12th of 
Febyuaty, 1846; when the annual meeting of the Fnsttue 
‘was held, ond the Hon. RB Suliean delivered en 
loquent addres, congratulatory to the Institue on fe 
Posiesion ofa building so comoenient for its purposes 

The statue for the incorporation of the Insitute ous 
assented tom the 28th July, 1817, and legislative grant 
of money was made tothe Isttte during the seme eat, 

{In 1848, the Insitute inaugurated the frst of series 
of exhibition of works of art and mechanism, ladies tar, 

ities, eurlonities, ee. This was Rept open fort 

ihe public, and of ropit to the Institute funds. Siler 
‘exhibitions were vepeated in 1819, 1850, 1851, 1961, end 
1866; and in 1868 a ex fine erts exhib 
held of upwards of 700 paintings and dacsings-nany of 
hem Being copies ofthe old masters. In obtaining spect 
sent for, and in the management of nearly all these ex 
hibition as well asim several other departments ofthe 
Institute's operations, Mr. J.-E. Pell was alas ah i 
dejtigable worker 
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In 1831, the member of the Intute began to relive 
|. the foe that their hall eccommodation wat too limited; 
‘nd in September, 1853, the ste atthe corner of Church 
Gnd Adelaide Strecs wat furchated by public auction, for 
[192 500d, and plans for « new building were at ence 
prepared, and committees were appointed to cameas for 
Satvcriplions. The open! to the elses wes nably re 
‘pond to, and before the eloe of the yeer the sum of 
{£1,200 wat contributes. The president of the Insitute, 
fhe late F. W. Cumberland, Big. generously presented 
the plans and specications and superintendence, fre of 
Charge. A contact for the erection of the new building 
ter entered dnto in November, and the chief corer stone 
Was laid with Masonic honours on the 17th of Apri. 1834. 
During. the year 1855, the Provincial Government 
lead the unfinished building for four Years, for depart 
‘mental purpose, the Government paying at the time 
$5283.20 to enable the Institute to discharge Ht then ta 
bilities thereon. de the expiration of the lese, the Go 

f making the necesery changes in the bud 

the original plan, The building had frontage of eighty 
feet on Church Stee, and of 104 feet on Adelaide Street, 
rd scott to the Insitute when finished was $18,380.18 
The amount received by subscription was $8190.49; ale 
of old hall, $2000; sale of old uilding on the new site, 
$14.30; from Government, to meet bullding fund labt 
$5283.20; by loans from the U.C. College fund 
518,100; and from the Government for completion of the 
‘building. $16,000; leasing a balance to be expended for 
fener purposes of §LS0241. This commedions building 












































as fushed end occupied during Uke yeer 1861. soiree 
| as held a a suitable entertainment forthe inauguration; 








oj about $100 tothe funds ofthe Insti 
During the year 1862, the very succensful annual eres 











of iterary ad msieal entertainments was instituted. From 
the fir orgenisation of the stitute, evening las in 
Sirution, i the rudimentary and more advenced studies 
Ind been apecal feature of operations; butte sion 
of 18612 inaugurated a more complete system than ha 
efor been ceri oul. These clases were continued 
tually sith marked success unl the winter of 1879-0; 
Then the Institute gave up this portion of its work in 
foniequence of the Publie School Board. establishing 
eoning clases in three of ie bes city shoot houses, 

1 1868, the Isltwte purchased a vacant Tot on the 
at of its Dung, om Adelaide Strect, with the intention 
Of erecting thereon a larger muie hall than it poweued, 
‘The contemplated improvement ras not carried out by 
the Institutes but the Free Library Board has now made 
the extension very much aa int itended, but for library 
purposes ont. 

nthe year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 

the property from the Inttute for the sum of $36.00, 
Jor the purpose of « School of Technology, then being 
tablished. Phe sale lef in the Institute treeury pears 
f $11,000, after poying of alle abies; and owing 
the liberality ofthe Government in allowing the Trsitute 
to oceupy the library, reading room, and Boardroom fret 
of rent during it tenancy, it was placed in every favour 
ble postions and considerably improved is finances. 
1876, the Government rerolved to.erec! e more suitable 
building for. the School of Technology (then need 
‘School of Science”), in the Univerity Park, and resold 

the property i had purchased tothe Intute fo $250. 
‘Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got poseson. dade? reading-room was eta 
lished, the musie all wat made a recreation oom, seth 
leven billiard tables, cheirboards, e,, forthe we of 

‘members, This later feature was a sucess, both f 


























nencaly and otherwve 
ln the year 1882, the “Fre Libraries Act” was pase 
which provided thet if wdopted in any municipality, the 
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herein may transfer to such 
tcipality all ts property forthe purposes of the Ae. 
The ratepayers of Toronto having, by large majority, 
decided to tsteblish « Free Library, the members of the 
1883, by an almost unanimots vote, resolved to make over 
I ts property, with its esets and liabilities to the City 
Corporation of Toronto for euch Ubrary purpoes; and 
both the aries having agreed therelo, Ihe transfer deed 
fiving legal effect fo the some, was excevted on the 301K 

















With the adoption of the Free Librry system in thie 





have passed ey. {was beter fori to go honoutebly on 
af existence, then 10 die a lingering dest, of debt and 
areation. During il tpthre yeas of existence i hed 
Touran of the young men of thi 
tity, by ite refining end educating influences, had heir 
hts end etloes hared into channels of indy nd 
isefadnes, that might otherwise have run in divections 
far less beneficial to themselves and to society. is eoures 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechani, and Msorcal 
thd literary subjects, inaugurated with is ere ie an 
frovided sear by your inthe fce of reat dificulis until 
{he year [575 led many ofits members to study the weful 
books in the library, to jn ith their fellows inthe eat 
oom, end in ofter etn to take responsible peions in 
the rofesions and in the workshops, that only for the 
Institute they woutd not have attained fo. 

Until the Canadian Inlitute—ahich was nured into 
cxivtence in the Mechanic Institute, through the energy 
‘hd activity of Sandjord A. Fleming, Est, one of Ws 
Imembers—the Insitute had the lecture field in Toronto 
(ete). Next came the Young Men’ Christin Asso 
ation, with it lectures, and [ree readingroom and 
trary. In the face ofall these noble nd better sustained 
ssscitions, i would have been bul folly to have em 
fecooured to keep the Mechanic? Institute in existence, 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the te 
vents in is history, ts necenarily brief; 
tijutt tele without noticing some of thate who hans 
for extended periods been its active workers, They have 
them il I ie, however Ihe mani of thse who served 
‘the Intute in the various positions of president, vce 
president, treasure, secretes, ibarians and recto, 
for periods of fom eight to thirty years imal as ollows 
IW. Edwards (30 years consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J. £ Pall (15), Hivam Piper, R, Edwards, Thos. Dvion 
{cach 13), John Harrington, M. Sweetnam (each 13 
Francs Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Cherles Sewell (cach 
11), F, W, Gumberiand, Re Hf, Rameay, J. J. Withrow 
John Taylor, Lewis Samuel, Walter S. Lee (each 10 
Daniel Spry, Prof. Croft, Pairch Freeland, Mice. Lew 
(cach 9), James Leslie, HE. Clarke, Dr Trotter (each 8 
[Except forthe years 1833, 5 8, 9 and 180, of which 
nna records have been found, the succenive presidents of 
he Insitute have heen as follows ohn. Ever (1831, 
1844), Dr. Badin (1832, 4,7), Dr. Rolph (1836), B.S 
Jameson (1841), Res. WT. Leach (1882), W. B. Jars 
(1899), 7. G. Ridow, (185, 6,8), R. B, Sullivan (1817), 
Profesor Croft (1819, 1850) FW. Cumberland (1851, 2 
1863, 6), T, J. Robertson, (1833), Petrik Freeland (189, 
1. E. Pel (1852), Johm Harrington (2858) J.D, 
F.W. Conte (1861), J.J. Withrow (1867), Jomes ML 
fan (part of 1870), John Tuer (part of 1370), M. Sweet 
rain (1871, 2, 5,4), Thor. Devison (1575, 6 8), Le 
Samet (1877), Donatd C. Ridout (1879), W. 8. Lee (189, 
21), Janes Mason (1882, 3) 








been 0 many, that eer to 


































































he fottowing 
onder and number of year’ service: Jos, Bates (1091), T 
F, Westland (1800 and 1842), W. Edwards (813, 4,5, 
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7, 8,9, 1880, 1839, 1860), R Ew 
£8), 6. Longman (1861, 2, 3, 4,3. 6) John Moss (1867) 
(1863), Samuel Brodie (1869, 1870,4), John 
1936), C. Sewell (1812, 3, 4,9), J. F. Westend (1810), 
I. Steward (186), 1807, 4,9 1890, 3 
Patrick Freeland (1851, 2), M. Sweetnam (1834, 3), JJ 
Woodhouse 1896) 
casusers have been, James Leslie (851,45, 6), 
832), T. Carfroe (1833), W. Atkinson 
“4,5, 6), John Harrington (1847, 8,9, 1990, 
1,2 4,4,5,6), John Paterson (185758, 1860 1,2, Jobn 
Cotan (1863), W Edwards (186, 5, 6,7, 8,9, 1870), John 
alla (1871), Thos Macler (1872, 3, 1,3), W. B. Ha 
1898, 9}, John Pastor (288 


aoe 


8s (1851, 2,3,4, 5, 65 






















68 The Free Public Library 


The esblishment of Free Libraries, adapted to meet the 
Wants of renders ofall aoes os made rapid progres: 
within the last few years. Some, such asthe Chethany Li 
brary of Manchester, owe thelr origin to the bequests of 
Publicsprted ciicos of former day; some, lke the 
Bridkh Museum Libary, to national support, bat they 
remained comparatively united, unt the modem Astcet 
j fool eduction, and the wonderul develop 
Benth aeespapes carpe me adc FU se 

tly the Times, and one weekly, the News, whic later 
oper was sold for slapenceteling by snen whom T have 





























seen running through the steets on Sunday morning, 
bowing in horas 40 announce their approach 10 thet 
The introduction of Mechanic’ Instiute by the jong 
for of Lord Brougham aud Dr, Birkbeck, Faso vec 
fects ava lad I was one of the frst members "They spread 
‘overall English speaking communities, dhrove for may 
years then gradually waned. Scent Knowledge became 
Te commont that lectures on chemibtry, astronomy, fe 
eased to atact audiences, Bue the appetite for reading 
‘fd'not diminish in the least, ad hence ie happened tat 
Free Libraries bean to supersede Mechanics Tnstiutes, 
Toronto has heretofore dane but ite inthis way and it 
remained for afew publicspirited cidzens of the present 
Aecade, to elect any sued advance in the direction of 
free reading forall clases ln August, 1880, che Rev. Dr. 
Sadding addresed leer to the City Coun calling is 
Stention to the propriety of establishing a Public Library 
in Toronto, In the following December, Alderman Taylor, 
in am address to his consiquens, wrowe—"In 1881 che 
nucleus of a fee Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, 3 that Ina few years we may bost 
Gra library tha will da'no discredit to the educational 
entre ofthe Dominion. Cites nerve the Take annually 
‘ote a sum tobe so applied, Chicago alone voting $59,000 
per annum for a sitlar poxpose. Surely Toronto can 
Mord sy $000 yar forthe ments improvement of het 
{zens Inthe City Covneil for 1881, the subject was 
fealouly taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell: Later in the year, Alderman Halla presented 
to the council at interesting veport of his investigations 
Sooty English, public brates, desceing their system 
nd condition 
any in 1882, an Act was pasted by the Ontario Legiv 
lature, giving power tothe ratepayers of any municipality 
fn Onuario to tov themselves forthe purchase or erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, Timiting the 
Tate to be a0 levied to one half mil on the dollar on 8 
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able propery.* ‘The Town of Guelph was the fst to avail 
isl of the privilege, and was followed by Toront, which, 
Int January, 1885, adopted a bylaw submited by the 
Gxy Council im accordance with the statute, dhe majority 
theteon being 2.548, the largest ever polled at any Toronto 
{ity election for rating money for any special objet. 

This tele was not obtained without very active exer 
tions om the part of the friends of the movement amongst 
‘thom, a adenied on all ands, Avderman Hallam is 
Trl co the chief credit. But for his liberal expeniare 
for printing, his unwearied activity in addresing public 
meetings, and his successtul appeals throogh the eildren 
tof the comtnon schools o their parents, the Bylaw might 
fave failed. Ald Taylor and other gentlemen gave ficient 
id Protewor Wilson, President of Toronta University, 
presided at meetings held in is favour: and Mes. John 
Frgue, W. H. Kaowlton and other ctens supported i 
wan through the pres. The editors ofthe principal ity 
per abo doing good service throug ther columns. 

in Toronto as elewhere, the Mechamiey’Tneitute as 
tad ts day. But times change andthe public ste changes 
with them A Ubciry and rending room supported by sub 

| Sion, could erly ope compet with an 2py 
fndowed rival, to which admision would be absolutely 
fre. So te ofer ofthe Mechanice Intute threw thea 
scives heavily into the new movement, and after con 
tation with der members, offered, in accordance with the 






















































































statute, to transfer thee property, valued at some tweng 
hound dolls cacasve of alt eocombrancen, 10 he 
(City Counel forthe use of the Free Libary, which ole 
sa lady accepted 

‘Fhe fat Board of Management was composed 25 
lows The Mayor, A. R Hosmell(exofiio): John Hal 
Tamm, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Doultos,* nomi 
ted by the City Councils Dr. George Wright, W. H, 
Knowlon and JA. bills, nominees ofthe Public Schoot 
Boards and James Mason and. Wr. Scully, representing 
the Dose of Separate School Truss. At their ft meee 
fog. eld Febray Luh, 185, the new Boat elected John 
Hifian to be thetr chairman for the yea, and myselé 
secretary pro tem 

“The following extract from the Chairman's opening 
seddvesyilasrates the sprit in eich the brary io be 
ondoced: 





“Toronto is preeminently « city of educational inst 
tutions. We all feel a pride in her progres, and fect more 
so now that is posible to add a fee public brary to her 
many. noble end uiefulsnaitutions. 7 feel sure thatthe 
Drench to the people ofa refrence and lending library of 
Carus sleted books, is undisputed by ll who are inter 
ited in the mental, mora, and socal advancement of OX 
iy. The books in suc a library should e as general and 
tr fuscinating as posible, I would have ths library a repre 
wentaive one, with «grand foundation of soli, standard 
act literature, with a ehoee, clesrminded,fnlyimagin 
tiie nupertracture of Hight seading, and sooid the vue, 
the tentuousty sensational, the gerbage of the modern 
ress ratesupported Wary should be practical ini 
Sims and not a mere curasity shop for a collection of 
‘urious and pore books—their only merit being ther sai, 

ir peculiar binding, singular type, oF quaint ili 
tons fei very nice fo have these Merry rateits; but th 





























‘Me. Bouton reed Jamery Ii, 1884 and Aer era 
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tex ofthe people should not be spent in buying them. 
tbnary.of this hin, tobe valuabie at for as our Oem 
tony canere hai a hl alton of 
Sctlement of Onteio,Queber,Mnitobe, Nova Seo 
Neu Brunswich, Newfoundland, and. Drince Edward 
‘Mond, and the sar of 1776 and 1813; biographical nots 
Gor Se ol our Iosion tthe thie Retry chao 
tes, setchcsof ther prominent ei, orators, and 

















2 Diaries, narratives, and documents relative tothe 
UE, Loyaits, their expulion from the olf colonies, and 

5s of neg bok, phe cl cate 
eeferences end synods and all ther publications relating 
te thisand other pro 

4, Indian geographical names of streams and localities, 
with thctr signification, and ell information generally 
expecting the condition, language, and stony of diferent 
Tribes of the Indios. 

5 Books of all hinds, especially such as relate to Can 
sian History, travels, and biography in general, and Lower 
Canada of Quebec in particule, Jonity genealogies, old 
‘supsrine, pamphlets, les of newspapers mops, hilercal 
emuacrpts and autographs of distinguished persons 

"Tfeel sure such a brary will rank and demand recog 
nition among the permanent institutions in the ety for 
Mhutatning, encouraging and stimulating everthing that i 
































Tree librores heve a special claim om every ralepayer 
leep pace with the world in ar, science, and commerce, 





ted cogent the sum of humen hoppines. This jerveeck 
ing movement etikelyt extend to very city and consider 
‘ic town in this Province. The afventages ere many. They 





help on the cause of education, They lend 10 promate 
public virtues Ther influence ison the side of order, sl 
respect, end general enlightenment. There ee few wsoct 
lulows bo pleasant as thote excited By them. They are a 
Titerery park here al on enjoy themselves during ther 
Ietre hours. To all lovers of books and student, t0 the 
Fichand poor ale the doors ofthese isitlions ee pen 
‘ithout money and aithout price.” 








‘The yea 1863 was eanployed in geting things into working 
onder. The City Council did their part by voting dhe sum 
101 $50,000 in debentures, forthe equipment and enlarge 
tent ofthe Mechanic! Insite busing forthe parpoes 
[tthe main or central library and resding 200m: che open 
ing of branch libraries and reading rooms inthe north and 
tres and forthe purchase of 25,000 volumes of books, of 
Uthich 5000 each were destined for wo branches 

‘On the Sed July, the Booed of Management appointed 
Me. fumes Bain, jy as Mbraran-inchiet, with a Sal of 
three assistant librarians, and four junior asistants (fe 
nals) The duties of secretary were adhe same time at 
lached to the ofce of five asisanelibrarian, which was 
fven to Mr, John Davy, former secretary and librarian to 
the Mechanics Insitute. Iwas relegated to the charge of 
the Novthern Branch at St, Paul's Hall while the Wesern 
Branch, at St, Andrew's Market, was placed in the hands of 
Mins O'Dowd, an acomplibed scholar and teacher 

"The Chaivman and Libraian, Mess, Hallsm and 
Bain, proceeded in October to England for the purse 
of books moat of which arrive here in January. The Week 
for December 18th lst ny of the boos selected, that they 
‘pout make the uth water of every biblopile in the 
county." While Tam waiting thew fines they are being 
Eaualogued and arranged for we, and the Free Library of 
‘Toronto will Deeome an accomplished fact, almost sm 
‘Gncouny with the publication of thee "Reminiscences 
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6g Postscript 


Alter haying spent the grenter part of lf @ century in 
‘atious public capacities “ater faving been dhe reipient 
ot neatly every honorary distinction whieh it vas i the 
power of iy flloweiaens to confer—there now remain 
Forme no further object of ambition, unless wo di in har 
tes and so exape the aunt: 





Unb las the veteran onthe stage 


Thee times have T succeeded in gaining a position of 
tenonable competence; nd 34 often—in 1857, 1860 and 
TSy6—the “great waterloo” have swept over me, and ltt 
tne to begin life anew. I too late now, however, 0 ale 
another Alp 0 let us plod on in the valley. watching the 
Shshine fading away. Behind the mouneins, ual the 


[Nigh is ating dark and sien 
‘Starny myriads gem the ky 

| Thus when earthly hopes hnve filed 
Brighter visions beat on high 
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Preface 


te was in consequence of a suggestion by the late S. J 
Waton, Librarian of the Ontario Legislature—who urged 
that one who had gone through so many experiences of 
crly Canadian history as myself, ought to put the same on 
Second-—that I first thought of writing these “Reminis- 
Tences,” a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
‘Monthly Magazine. For the assistance which has enabled 
ine to complete and issue this volume, Tam obliged to the 
Kind support of those friends who have subscribed for 
its publication; for which they will please accept my grate 
ful thanks. 

Tn the space at my disposal, T have necessarily been 
compelled to give little more than a gossiping narrative of 
vents coming under my own observation. But I have been 
‘careful to verify every statement of which I was not per~ 
sonally cognizant; and to avoid everything of a contro: 
versial character; as well as to touch gently on those faults 
of public men which T felt obliged to notice. 

Tt has been a labour of love to me, to place on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature’s gentlemen, whose 
lights ought not to be hidden altogether “under a bushel,” 
land whose names should be enrolled by Canada amongst 
her earliest worthies. I have had the advantage, in several 
cases, of the use of family records, which have assisted me 
materially in rendering more complete several of the 
‘earlier chapters, particularly the account of Mackenzie's 
movements while in the neighbourhood of Gallows Hill 
also the sketches of the “Tories of Rebellion Times;” as 
well as the history of the Mechanics’ Institute, in which 
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though a very old member, I never occupied any official 
position. 

Since the first part of these pages was in type, I have 
had to lament the deaths of more than one comrade whose 
name is recorded therein; amongst them Dr. A. A. Riddel 
—my “Archie” — and my dearest friend Dr. Alpheus Todd, 
to whom I have been indebted for a thousand proofs of 
generous sympathy. 


THE AUTHOR 
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1 The Author’s Antecedents and Forbears 


“The writer ofthese pages was born in the year 1810, in the» 
City of London, and in the Parish of Clerkenwell, being 
within sound of Bow Bells. My father was churchwarden 
Of St. James's, Clerkenwell, and was a master-manufacuurer 
of coal measures and coal shovels, now amongst the obso: 
Jete implements of by-gone days. His father was, I believe, 
a Scotsman, and has been illnaturedly surmised to have run 
away from the field of Culloden, where he may have 
fought under the name and style of Evan McTavish, a 
name which, like those of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
would naturally anglicise itself into John Thompson, in 
order to save its owner's neck from a threatened Hanover- 
jan halter. But he was both canny and winsome, and by: 
and-by succeeded in capturing the affections and “tocher 
‘of Sarah Reynolds, daughter of the wealthy landlord of the 
Bull Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the greatest and 
‘oldest of those famous English hostelries, which did duty 
28 the resting:place of monarchs en rowte, and combined 
within their solid walls whole troops of blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, hostlers, and many other crafts and callings. 
No doubt from this source T got my Warwickshire blood, 
and English ways of thinking, in testimony of which T may 
Cite the following facts: while living in Quebec, in 1859-60, 
a mason employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
ame asa brother Warwickshire man, saying he knew dozens 
of gentlemen there who were as like me “as two peas.” 
Again, in 1841, a lady who claimed to be the last direct 
descendant of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon- 
‘Avon, and the possessor of the watch and other relies of the 
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poet, said she was quite startled at my likeness to an origi- 
nal portrait of her great ancestor, in the possession of her 
family. 

My grandfather carried on the business of timber 
dealer (we in Canada should call it lumber merchant), 


between Scotland and England, buying up the standing | 


timber in gentlemen's parks, squaring and teaming it 
southward, and so became a prosperous man. Finally, at 
his death, he left a large family of sons and daughters, all 
in thriving circumstances. His second son, William, mar 
ried my mother, Anna Hawkins, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Hawkins, of Taunton, in Somersetshire, and his wife, Joan 
Wilmington, of Wilmington Park, near ‘Taunton. My 
grandfather Hawkins was one of John Wesley's earliest 
converts, and was by him ordained to the ministry 
‘Through my mother, we are understood to be descended 
from Sir John Hawkins, the world-renowned buccancer, 
admiral, and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being associated with her most sacred Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, in a secret partnership in the profits of 
piratical raids undertaken in the name and for the behoof 
of Protestant Christianity. So at least says the historian, 
Froude. 

(One word more about my father. He was a member of 
the London trained-bands, and served during the Gordon 
riots, described by Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge.” He 
personally rescued a family of Roman Catholics from the 
rioters, secreted them in his house on Holborn Hill, and 
aided them to escape to Jamaica, whence they sent us 
many valuable presents of mahogany furniture, which 
must be still in the possession of some of my nephews or 
nieces in England. My mother has often told me that she 
remembered well seeing dozens of miserable victims of 
riot and drunkenness lying in the kennel in front of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
down the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches them- 
selves in its fiery progress 

My father died the same year I was born. My dear 
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mother, who was the meckest and most pious of women, 
did her best to teach her children to avoid the snares of 
worldly pride and ambition, and to be contented with the 
humble lot in which they had been placed by Providenes 

She was by religious profession a Swedenborgian, and in 
that denomination educated a family of eleven children, of 
whom I am the youngest. I was sent to a respectable day. 
school, and afterwards as boarder to a commercial academy, 
where T learnt the English branches of education, with a 
little Latin, French, and drawing. I was, as a child, passion: 
ately fond of reading, especially of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey: and of Sir Walter Scot’s novels, which latter 
delighttal books have influenced my tastes through life, 
and still hold me fascinated whenever I happen to take 
them up. 

So things went on till 1828, when I was thirteen years 
old. My mother had been left a lifesinterest in frechold 
and leaschold property worth some thirty thousand pounds 
sterling; but, following the advice of her father and broth- 
cr, was induced to invest in losing speculations, until 
scarcely sullicient was left to keep the wolf from the door. 
Ic was, therefore, settled that I must be sent to learn a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice, I was placed as apprentice to 
‘one William Molineux, of the Liberty of the Rolls, in the 
istrict of Lincoln’s Inn, printer. He was a hard master 
though not an unkind man. For seven long years was I 
kept at press and case, working eleven hours a day usually, 
sometimes sixteen, and occasionally all night, for which, 
latter indulgence I got half a crown for the night's work, 
but no other payment or present from year's end to year’s 
end. The factory laws had not then been thought of, and the 
condition of apprentices in England was much the same as 
that of convicts condemned to hard labour, except for a 
couple of hours’ freedom, and too often of vicious license, 
in the evenings. 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


‘The course of my narrative now requites a brief account 
‘of my mother’s only brother, whose example and conver 
sation, more than anything else, taught me to tum my 
thoughts westwards, and finally to follow his example by 
crossing the Atlantic ocean, and seeking “fresh fields and 
pastures new” under transatlantic sky. 

John Isaac Hawkins was a name well known, both in 
European and American scientific circles, fifty years ago, 
as an inventor of the most fertile resource, and an expert 
in all matters relating to civil engineering. He must have 
left England for America somewhere about the year 1790, 
full of republican enthusiasm and of schemes of universal 
benevolence. OF his record in the United States I know 
very little, except that he married a wife in New Jersey, 
that he resided at Bordenton, that he acquired some prop- 
erty adjacent to Philadelphia, that he was intimate wi 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and many other eminent men, 
Returning with his wife to England, after twenty-five 
years’ absence, he established a sugar refinery in Titchfield 
Street, Cavendish square, London, patronized his English 
relatives with much condescension, and won my childish 
heart by great lumps of rock-candy, and scientific experi- 
ments of a delightfully awful character. Also, he borrowed 
‘my mother’s money, to be expended for the good of man- 
kind, and the elaboration of the teeming offspring of his 
inexhaustible inventive faculty. Morden’s patent lead pen- 
cils, Bramah’s patent locks, and, I think, Gillot’s steel 
Pens were among his numerous useful achievements, from 
some or all of which he enjoyed to the day of his death a 
small income, in the shape of a royalty on the profits, He 
assisted in the perfecting of Perkins's steamgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned as too barbarous for 
civilized warfare, but which its discoverer, Mr. Perkins, 
looked upon as the destined extirpator of all warfare, by 
the simple process of rendering resistance utterly impos 
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sible. This appalling and destructive weapon has culmi- 
nated in these times in the famous mitrailleuses of Napo. 
leon I, at Woerth and Sedan, which, however, certainly 
neither exterminated the Prussians nor added glory to the 
French empire 

At his home I was in the habit of meeting the leading 
‘men of the Royal Society and the Society of Arts, of which, 
he was a member, and of listening to their discussions 
about scientific novelties. The eccentric Duke of Norfolk, 
Ear] Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope press, and 
‘other noble amateur scientists, availed themselves of his 
practical skill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1825 or thereabouts, he was selected by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to design and super- 
intend the first extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of the new manufacture of beetroot sugar, 
now an important national industry throughout Germany. 
He described the intercourse of the Austrian Imperial. 
Royal family with all who approached them, and even with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor at five o'clock in the morning, as of the 
‘most cordial and lovable character: 

From Vienna my uncle went to Paris, and performed 
the same duties there for the French Government, in the 
rection of extensive sugar works. The chief difficulty he 
encountered there, was in parrying the determination of 
the Parisian artisans not to lose their Sunday's labour. 
They could not, they said, support their families on six 
‘ays’ wages, and unless he paid them for remaining idle on 
the Sabbath day, they must and would work seven days in 
the week. I believe they gained their point, much to his 
distress and chagrin, 

His next exploit was in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel, in connection with which he acted as superinten- 
dent of the works under Sir Isambert Brunel. This occu 
Pied him nearly up to the time of my own departure for 
Canada, in 1853. The sequel of his story is a melancholy 
fone. He made fortunes for other men who bought his 
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inventions but himself sank into debt, and at last died in 
‘obscurity at Rahway, New Jersey, whither he had re- 
turned as a last resort, there to find his former friends dead, 
his beloved republic become a paradise for oflice grabbers 
and sharpers, his life a mere tale of talents dissipated, and 
vague ambition unsatisfied. [The following material was 
originally a footnote.] 


Since writing the above, I find in Scribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the following notice of my uncle, which 
forms a sad sequel to a long career of untiring enthusiasm 
in the service of his fellow-creatures, It is the closing para 
‘graph of an article headed “Bordentown and the Bona- 
partes,” from the pen of Joseph B. Gilder: 

“It yet remains to say a few words of Dr. John Isaac 
Hawhins—civil engineer, inventor, poet, preacher, phren- 
‘ologist and ‘mentor general to mankind, —who visited the 
village towards the close of the last century, married and 
lived there for many years; then disappeared, and, after a 
long absence, returned a gray old man, with a wife barely 
out of her teens. “This isn’t the wife you took away, doctor, 
some one ventured to remark. ‘No,’ the blushing girl re~ 
plied, ‘and he’s buried one between us.’ The poor fellow 
had hard work to gain a livelihood. For a time, the ladies 
paid him to lecture to them in their parlours; but when he 
brought a bag of skulls, and the heart and windpipe of his 
[adopted] son preserved in spirits, they would have noth- 
ing more to do with him. As a last resort, he started the 
‘Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress; his 
wife ‘setting up’ for the press her husband's contributions 
in prose and rhyme. But the ‘Journal’ died after a brief 
and inglorious career. Hawkins claimed to have made the 
frst survey for a tunnel under the Thames, and he in- 
vented the ‘ever-pointed pencil, the ‘iridium-pointed gold 
pen; and a method of condensing coffee. He also con- 
structed a little stove with a handle, which he carried into 
the kitchen to cook his meals or into the reception-room 
when visitors called, and at night into his bedroom. He 
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invented also a new religion, whose altar was erected in 
his own small parlour, where Dr. John Isaac Hawkins, 
priest, held forth to Mrs. John Isaac Hawkins, people. But 
‘a shadow stretched along the poor man’s path from the 
loss of his only [adopted] son—'a companion in all of his 
philosophical researches; who died and was dissected at 
the early age of seven. Thereafter the old man wandered, as 
‘ionely as a cloud; sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; but attended patiently and faithfully by his first 
uife, then by a second, and finally by @ third, who clung 
to him with the devotion of Little Nell to her doting grand. 
father.” 





Alter his return from Vienna, I lived much at my uncle's 
house, in London, as my mother had removed to the pleas 
ant village of Epsom in Surrey. There I studied German, 
with some degree of success, and learnt much about foreign, 
nations and the world at large. There too I learnt to 
distrust my own ability to make my way amidst the crowded, 
industries of the old country, and began to cast a longing 
eye to lands where there was plenty of room for individual 
cffort, and a reasonable prospect of a life unblighted by 
the dread of the parish workhouse and a pauper’s grave, 
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3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


Having been an indulged youngest child, I found the life 
ofa printer's boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be- 
fore I could brace myself up to the required tasks. But time 
worked a change; I got to be a smnart pressman and com- 
Positor; and at eighteen the foremanship of the office was 
entrusted to me, still without remuneration or reward. 
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‘Those were the days of the Corn Law League. Col. Peyron 
net Thompson, the apostle of Free Trade, author of the 
“Catholic State Waggon” and other political tracts, got his 
work done at our office. We printed the Examiner, which 
brought me into contact with John and Leigh Hunt, with 
Jeremy Bentham, then a feeble old man whose life was 
passed in an easy chair, and with his protegé Edwin Chad- 
wick; also with Albany Fonblanque, Sir John Morland the 
philanthropist, and other eminent men. Last but not 
least, we printed “Figaro in London,” the forerunner of 
“Punch,” and I was favoured with the kindest encourage- 
ment by De Walden, its first editor, afterwards Police 
‘Magistrate. T have known that gentleman come into the 
office on the morning of publication, ask how much copy 
was still wanted, and have seen him stand at a desk, and 
without preparation or hesitation, dash off paragraph after 
paragraph of the pungent witticisms, which the same after 
noon sent all London into roars of laughter at the expense 
of political humbugs of all kinds, whether friends or foes. 
These were not unhappy days for me. With such associ- 
ations, I became a zealous Reformer, and heartily ap- 
plauded my elder brother, when he refused, with thou: 
sands of others, to pay taxes at the time the first Reform Bill 
‘was rejected by the House of Lords. 

At this period of my life, as might have been expected 
from the nature of my education and the course of reading. 
which I preferred, I began to try my hand at poetry, and 
wrote several slight pieces for the Christmas Annuals 
which, sad to say, were never accepted. But the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and other like sufferers, discour- 
aged me; and I adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
wealth to fame, and comfort to martyrdom in the service 
of the Muses 

‘With the termination of my seven years’ apprentice: 
ship, these literary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
with printing, I entered the service of my brother, a timber 
merchant, and in consequence obtained a general know!- 
‘edge of the many varieties of wood used in manufactures, 
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which T have since found serviceable, And this brings me 
to the year 1831, from which date to the present day, I 
have identified myself thoroughly with Canada, her in- 
dustries and progress, without for a moment ceasing to be 
an Englishman of the English, a loyal subject of the Queen, 
and a firm believer in the high destinies of the Pan-Angli 
can Empire of the future. 
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4 Westward Ho! 


‘Martin Doyle,” was the text-book which first awakened, 
amongst tens of thousands of British readers, a keen inter. 
st in the backwoods of what is now the Province of On- 
tario. The year 1852, the first dread year of Asiatic cholera, 
contributed by its terror to the exodus of alarmed fugitives 
from the crowded cities of the old country. My brothers 
‘Thomas and Isaac, both a few years older than myself, 
tuadle up their minds to emigrate, and I joyously offered to 
join them, in the expectation of a good deal of fun of the 
kind described by Dr. Dunlop. So we set seriously to work, 
pooled” our small means, learnt to make seine-nets, 
economized to an unheard of extent, became curious in 
the purchase of stores, including pannikins and other 
Primitive tinware, and at length engaged passage in the 
bark Asia, 500 tons, rated A. No. 1, formerly an East India. 
‘man, and now bound for Quebec, to seek a cargo of white 
ine lumber for the London market. So sanguine were we 
of returning in the course of six or seven years, with plenty 
‘of money to enrich, and pethaps bring back with us, our 
dear mother and unmarried sisters, that we scarcely real 
lied the pain of leavetaking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine's Docks, surrounded by applauding 
friends, and in the highest possible spirits. 


” 





Our fellow-passengers were not of the most desirable 
class. With the exception of a London hairdresser and his, 
wife, very respectable people, with whom we shared the 
secondi-cabin, the emigrants were chiefly rough country 
‘men, with their wives and numerous children, sent out by 
the parish authorities from the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
in Surrey, and more ignorant than can readily be con- 
ceived. Helpless as infants under suffering, sulky 3 
savage under ptivations, they were a troublesome charge to 
the ship's officers, and very ill-itted for the dangers of the 
sea which lay before us. Captain Ward was the 
raster; there were first and second mates, the former a tall 
Scot, the latter a short thick-set Englishman, and both good 
sailors. The boatswain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
men and boys, made up our ship's company 

All things went reasonably well for some time. Heavy 
head-winds detained us in the channel for a fortnight, 
which was relieved by landing at Torbay, climbing the 
heights of Brixham, and living on fresh fish for twenty- 
four hours, Then came a fair wind, which lasted until we 
‘got near the banks of Newfoundland, Head-winds beset us 
again, and this time so seriously that our vessel, which was 
timber-sheathed, sprang a plank, and immediately began to 
Teak dangerously. The passengers had taken to their berths 
for the night, and were of course ignorant of what had 
happened, but feared something wrong from the hurry of 
tramping of feet overhead, the vehement shouts of the 
mates giving orders for lowering sail, and the other usual 
accompaniments of a heavy squall on board ship. It was 
not long, however, before we learned the alarming truth 
“AMI hands on deck to pump ship,” came thundering down 
both hatchways, in the coarse tones of the second mate. 
We hurried on deck half-dressed, to face a scene of cor 
fusion affrighting in the eyes of landsmen—the ship 
stripped to her stormsails, almost on her beam-ends in 2 
tremendous sea, the wind blowing “great guns,” the deck 
at an angle of at least fifteen degrees, flooded with rain 
pouring in torrents, and encumbered with ropes which 
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there had not been time to clew away, the four ship's 
pumps manned by twice as many landsmen, the sailors 
all engaged in desperate efforts to stop the leak by thrum- 
ming sails together and drawing them under the ship's 








bows. 

Captain Ward told us very calmly that he had been in 
sales off the Cape of Good Hope, and thought nothing of 
a “litle puff” like this; he also told us that he should 
keep on his course in the hope that the wind would abate, 
and that we could manage the leak; but if not, he had no 
doubt of carrying us safely back to the west coast of Ire- 
land, where he might comfortably refit. 

Certainly courage is infectious. We were twelve hun- 
dred miles at sea, with a great leak in our ship's side, and 
very little hope of escape, but the master’s coolness and 
bravery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took his spell at the pumps, and worked away for dear 
life. My brother ‘Thomas was a martyr to sea-sickness, and 
could hardly stand without help; but Isaac had been bred 
a farmer, accustomed to hard work and field sports, and 
speedily took command of the pumps, worked two spells 
for another man’s one, and by his example encouraged 
the grumbling steerage passengers to persevere, if only for 
very shame. Some of their wives even took turns with great 
spirit and effect. I did my best, but it was not much that 
could accomplish, 

In all my afterlife I never experienced such supreme 
comfort and peace of mind, as during that night, while 
lying under wet sails on the sloping deck, talking with my 
brother of the certainty of our being at the bottom of the 
sea before morning, of our mother and friends at home, 
and of our hope of meeting them in the great Hereafter. 
‘Tired out at last, we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
only at the cry, “spell hol” which summoned us again to 
‘the pumps. 

‘The report of 








ive feet of water in the hold—the 
ballast shifted!” determined matters for us towards morn- 
ing. Capt. Ward decided that he must put about and run 
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for Galway, and so he did, The sca had by daylight gone 
down so much, that the captain's cutter could be lowered 
and the leak examined from the outside. This was done by 
the first mate, Mr, Cattanagh, who brought back the cheer- 
ing news that so long as we were running before the wind 
the leak was four feet out of water, and that we were saved 
for the present. The bark still remained at the same un- 
sightly angle, her ballast, which was chiefly coals, having 
shifted bodily over to leeward; the pumps had to be kept 
going, and in this deplorable state, in constant dread of 
Squall, and wearied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
for eight days and nights, never sighting a ship until 
nearly off the mouth of the Shannon, where we hailed a 
brig whose name I forget. She passed on, however, refusing 
to answer our signals of distres. 

‘Next day, to our immense relief, the Asia entered 
Galway Bay, and here we lay six weeks for repairs, enjoy 
ing ourselves not a little, and forgetting past danger, ex 
cept as a memorable episode in the battle of life. 
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5 Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


‘The town of Galway is a relic of the times when Spain 
maintained an active commerce with the west of Ireland, 
‘and meddled not a litte in the intrigues of the time. Every 
body has read of the warden of Galway, who hanged his 
son outside a window of his own house, to prevent a rescue 
from justice by a popular rising in the young man’s favour. 
‘That house still stood, and probably yet stands, a mourn: 
ful memento of a most dismal tragedy. In 1883 it was 
in ruins, as was also the whole long row of massive cut 
stone buildings of which it formed part, In front there 
was a tablet recording the above event; the walls were 
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entire, but the roof was quite gone, and the upper stories 
Spen to the winds and storms. The basement story ap- 
peared to have been solidly arched, and in its cavernous 
Picesses, and those of the adjoining cellars along that side 
of the street, dwelt a race of butchers and of small huck- 
ters, dealing in potatoes, oats, some groceries and rough 
wwates of many kinds. The first floor of a brick store op- 
posite was occupied by a hairdresser with whom our Lon- 
Foon fellow-passenger claimed acquaintance. One day we 
were sitting at his window, looking across at the old 
Warden's house, when a singular scene was enacted under 
‘our astonished eyes. A beggarman, so ragged as barely to 
‘comply with the demands of common decency, and bear 
ing an old sack suspended over his shoulder on a short 
cudgel, came lounging along the middle of the street 
fecking alms. A butcher's dog of aristocratic tastes took 
‘offence at the man’s rags, and attacked him savagely. The 
ld man struck at the dog, the dog’s owner darted out of his 
cellar and struck at the beggar, somebody else took a part, 
and in the twinkling of an eye as it were, the narrow street 
‘was blocked up with men furiously wielding shillelaghs, 
striking right and left at whoever happened to be most 
handy, and yelling like Dante's devils in full chorus. An- 
other ininute, and a squad of policemen in green uniforms 

ppeelers, they are popularly called—appeared as if by 
magic, and with the effect of magic; for instantly, and with 
a celerity evidently the result of long practice, the crowd, 
bexgarman, butcher, dog and all, vanished into the yawn- 
ing cellars, and the street was left as quiet as before, the 
police marching leisurely back to their barracks. 

We spent much of our time in rambling along the shore 
of Galway Bay, a beautiful and extensive harbour, where 
Wwe found many curious specimens of sea-weeds, particu- 
larly the edible dilosk, and rare shells and minerals. Some 
‘of our people went out shooting snipe, and were warned 
con all hands to go in parties, and to take care of their 
‘guns, which would prove too strong a temptation for the 
native peasantry, as the spirit of Ribbonism was rife 








throughout Connemara. Another amusement was, to watch 
the groups of visitors from Tuam and the surrounding 
parts of Clare and other counties, who were attracted by 
the marvel of a ship of five hundred tons in their bay, no 
such phenomenon having happened within the memory 
‘of man. At another time we explored the rapid river 
Corrib, and the beautiful lake of the same name, a few 
miles distant. The salmon weirs on the river were exceed- 
ingly interesting, where we saw the largest fish confined in 
cribs for market, and apparently quite unconscious of 
their captivity. The castle of one of the Lynch family was 
visible from the bay, an ancient structure with its walls 
‘mounted with cannon to keep sheriffs’ officers at a distance. 
Other feudal castles were also in sight. 

‘Across the bay loomed the rugged mountains of Clare, 
seemingly utterly barren in their bleak nakedness. With 
the aid of the captain’s telescope we could see on these 
inhospitable hills dark objects, which turned out to be 
the mud cabins of a numerous peasantry, the very class 
for whom, in this present year of 1883, Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are trying to create an elysium of rural con- 
tentment. We traversed the country roads for miles, to 
‘observe the mode of farming there, and could find noth- 

ig, even up to the very streets of Galway, but mud cabins 
with one or two rooms, shared with the cow and pigs, and, 
entrenched, as it were, behind a huge pile of manure that 
must have been the accumulation of years. Anything in the 
shape of valuable improvements was conspicuously absent. 

Everything in Connemara seems paradoxical. These 
rough-coated, hard-worked, down-trodden Celts proved to 
be the liveliest, brightest, wietiest of mankind. They came 
in shoals to our ship, danced reels by the hour upon deck 
to a whistled accompaniment, with the most extravagant 
leaps and snapping of fingers. It was an amusing sight to 
see women driving huge pigs into the sea, held by a string 
tied to the hind leg, and there scraping and sluicing the 
unwieldy, squealing creatures until they came out as white 
as new cream, These Galway women are singularly hand 
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some, with a decidedly Murillo cast of features, betokening. 
plainly their Iberian ancestry. They might well have sat at 
models to the chief of Spanish painters. 

In the suburbs of Galway are many acres of boggy 
land, which are cultivated as potato plots, highly enriched 
with salt seaweed manure, and very productive. These 
farms—by which title they are dignified —were rented, we 
were told, at three to four pounds sterling per acre. Rents 
jn the open country ranged from one pound upwards. Yet 
we bought cup potatoes at twopence per stone of sixteen 
Ibs. and for a leg of mutton paid sixpence English. 

Enquiring the cause of these singular anomalies, we 
were assured on all hands, that the system of renting 
through middlemen was the bane of Ireland. A farm might 
be sublet two or three times, each tenant paying an in- 
creased rental, and the landlord-in-chief, a Blake, a Lynch, 
or a Martin, realizing less rent than he would obtain in 
Scotland or England. We heard of no Protestant oppressors 
here; the gentry and nobility worshipped at the same altar 
with the humblest of their dependents, and certainly 
meant them well and treated them considerately. 

‘We attended the English service in the ancient Gothic 
Abbey Church. The ministrations were of the strictest 
Puritan type: the sculptured escutcheons and tablets on 
the walls—the groined arches and bosses of the roof—were 
almost obliterated by thick coat upon coat of whitewash, 
laid on in an iconoclastic spirit which I have since seen 
equalled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rotterdam, and no- 
where else. Another Sunday we visited a small Roman 
Catholic chapel at some distance. It was impossible to get 
inside the building, as the crowd of worshippers not only 
filled the sacred edifice, but spread themselves over a 
pretty extensive and well‘illed churchyard, where they 


knelt throughout morning prayer, lasting a full hour or 


‘The party-feuds of the town are quite free from sec- 
‘arian feeling. The fishermen, who were dressed from head 
to foot in hoddengray, and the butchers, who clothed them- 
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selves entirely in sky-blue—coats, waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings alike, with black hats and shoes—constituted the 
belligerent powers. Every Saturday night, or oftener, they 
would marshal their forces respectively on the wide fish 
market place, by the seashore, or on the long wharf ex. 
tending into deep water, and with their shillelaghs hold 
high tournament for the honour of their craft and the love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the Asia lay off the 
wharf, an unfortunate combatant fell senseless into the 
water and was drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
surprise was expressed at a circumstance so trivial. 

By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Con 
nemara without recording its "potheen.” Every homestead 
hhad its peatstack, and every peatstack might be the hid- 
ing-place of a keg of illicit native spirits. We were invited, 
and encouraged by example, to taste a glass; but a single 
mouthful almost choked us; and never again did we dare 
to put the fiery liquid to our lips. 

Our recollections of Galway are of a mixed character 

painful, because of the consciousness that the empire at 
lange must be held responsible for the unequal distri- 
ution of nature's blessings amongst her people — pleasant, 
because of the uniform hospitality and courtesy shown to 
us by all classes and creeds of the townsfolk. 
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6 More Sea Experiences 


In the month of July we were ready for sea again. In the 
meantime Captain Ward had got together a new list of 
passengers, and we more than doubled our numbers by the 
\ddition of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with their followers, and a party of Orange- 
men and their families, of a rather rough farming sort, 
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escaping from religious feuds and hostile neighbours. A. 
blooming widow Culleeney, of the former class, was added 
to the scanty female society on board; and for the first few 
hours after leaving port, we had fun and dancing on deck 
galore. But alas, sea-sickness put an end to our merriment 
all too soon. Our new recruits fled below, and scarcely 
showed their faces on deck for several days. Yet, in this, 
apparently quiet interval, discord had found her way 
between decks. 

‘We were listening one fine evening to the comical 
jokes and rich brogue of the most gentlemanly of the Irish 
Catholics abovementioned, when suddenly a dozen men, 
women and children, armed with sticks and foaming at the 
‘mouth, rushed up the steerage hatchway, and without note 
of warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence- 
Jess group standing near us with the blindness of insanity 
and the most frantic cries of rage. Fortunately there were 
several of the ship's officers and sailors on deck, who laid 
about them lustily with their fists, and speedily drove the 
attacking party below, where they were confined for some 
ays, under a threat of severe punishment from the captain, 
who meant what he said. So this breeze passed over. What 
it was about, who was offended, and how, we never could 
discover; we set it down to the general principle, that the 
Poor creatures were merely “blue-mowlded for want of a 
hating, 

Moderately fair breezes, occasional dead calms, rude, 
baffling head-winds, attended us until we reached the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, and all 
hight southerly, we found ourselves next morning actually 
retrograded some thirty or forty knots. But we were re- 
warded sometimes by strange sights and wondrous spec- 
‘acles. Once a shoal of porpoises and grampuses crossed our 
Course, frolicking and turning summersets in the air, and 
‘continuing to stream onwards for full two hours. Another 
‘ime, when far north, we had the most magnificent display 
of aurora borealis. Night after night the sea became radi- 
ant with phosphorescent light. Icebergs attended us in 
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thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sail fre. 
quently; once we passed near two of these ice-liffs which 
exceeded five hundred feet in height, and again we were 
nearly overwhelmed by the sudden breakdown of a huge 
mass as big as a cathedral. Near the Island of Anticosti we 
saw at least three hundred spouting whales at one view. 
T have crossed the Atlantic four times since, and have 
scarcely seen a single whale or shark. It seems that modern 
steamship travel has driven away the inhabitants of the 
deep to quieter seas, and robbed “life on the ocean wave” 
‘of much of its romance, 
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7 Up the St, Lawrence 


The St. Lawrence River was gained, and escaping with a 
few days’ quarantine at Grosse Isle, we reached Quebec, 
there to be transferred to a fine steamer for Montreal. At 
Lachine we were provided with large barges, here called 
batteaux, which sulficed to accommodate the whole ofthe 
Asia’s passengers going west, with their luggage. They were 
drawn by Canadian ponies, lively and perfectly hardy lie 
animals, which, with their French-Canadian drivers, amus| 
fed us exceedingly. While loading up, we were favoured 
‘with one of those accidental historical "bits" — as a painter 
would say—which occur so rarely in a lifetime. The thea 
despot of the North-West, Sir George Simpson, was jus 
starting for the seat of his government via the Ottava 
River. With him were some halfdozen officers, civil and 
military, and the party was escorted by six or eight Nor 
West canioes~cach thirty or forty feet long, and manned 
by some twenty-four Indians, in the full glory of wat 
paint, feathers, and most dazzling costumes. To see the 
Stately boats, and their no less stately crews, gliding with 
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measured stroke, in gallant procession, on theit way to the 
vasty wilderness of the Hudson’s Bay territory, with the 
British flag displayed at each prow, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. And as they paddled, the woods echoed far and. 
wide to the strange weird sounds of their favourite boat. 
song: 


A la claire fontaine, 
M'enallant promener, 

Jai trouvé l'eau si belle, 

‘Que je m’y suis baigné, 

Ilya longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne Youblitai 


From Lachine to the Coteau, thence by canal and along 
shore successively to Cornwall, Prescott, and Kingston, 
‘occupied several days. We were charmed to get on dry 
land, to follow our batteau along well-beaten paths, gather- 
ing nuts, stealing a few apples now and then from some 
orchard skirting the road; dining at some weather-boarded. 
wayside tavern, with painted floors, and French cuisine, 
all delightfully strange and comical to us; then on board 
the batteau again at night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
were enraptured at finding a dazzling specimen of the 
scarlet lobelia fulgens, the most brilliant of wild flowers, 
which Indians use for making red ink. At another time, 
the Long Sault rapids, up which was steaming the double. 
hulled steamer Zroquois, amazed us by their grandeur and 
power, and filled our minds with a sense of the vastness of - 
the land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
ur way until put aboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
Kingdom for Little York, where we landed about the frst 
week in September, 1883, after a journey of four months. 
Nowadays, a tip to England by the Allan Line is 
thought tedious if it last ten days, and even five days is 
considered not unattainable. When we left England, a 
thirty mile railway from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
that Europe had seen, Dr. Dionysius Lardner pronounced 
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steam voyages across the Atlantic an impossibility, and 
men believed him. Now, even China and Japan have their 
railways and steamships; Canada is being spanned from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by a railroad, destined, I believe, 
to work still greater changes in the future of our race, and 
of the world. 
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8 Muddy Little York 


When we landed at York, it contained 8,500 inhabitants 
or thereabouts, being the same population nearly as Belle- 
Mille. St. Catharines, and Brantford severally claimed in 
1881, In addition to King street the principal thorough: 
fares were Lot, Hospital, and Newgate streets, now more 
euphoniously styled Queen, Richmond and Adelaide 
Streets respectively; Church, George, Bay and York streets 
Were almost without buildings; Yonge street ran north 
thirty-three miles to Lake Simcoe, and Dundas street ex 
tended westward a hundred miles to London. More or less 
ftolated wooden stores there were on King and Yonge 
srects; taverns were pretty numerous; a wooden English 
church; Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
churches of the like construction; a brick gaol and court 
hhouce of the ugliest architecture: scattered private houses, 
a wheat-field where now stands the Rossin House; beyond 
it a rough-ast Government House, brick Parliament 
Buildings uglier even than the gaol, and some government 
offices located in one-story brick buildings twenty-five feet 
Square, comprised the lions of the Toronto of that day 
‘Of brick private buildings, only Moore's hotel at the 
‘cornet of Market square; J. S. Baldwin's residence, now 
the Canada Company's office; James F. Smith's grocery 
{afterwards the Colonist office), on King street; Ridout+ 
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hardware store at the comer of King and Yonge street, 
occu fo my memory, but there may have been one or twe 
others. So well did the town merit its muddy soubriquet, 
that in crossing Church street near St. James's Church, 
boots were drawn off the feet by the tough clay soil; and 
to each our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne street), 
wwe had to hop from stone to stone placed loosely along the 
roadside. There was rude flagged pavement here and there, 
but not a solitary planked footpath throughout the town, 
To us the sole attraction was the Emigrant Office, At 
that time, Sir John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, was exerting himself to induce retired army 
offcers, and other well-todo settles, to take up lands in 
the country north and west of Lake Simcoe. UE. rights 
ives location tickets for two hundred acres of land, subject 
to conditions of actual settlement, were easily obtainable, 
‘We purchased one of these for a hundred dollars, or rather 
for twenty pounds sterling—dollars and cents not being 
current in Canada at that date—and forthwith booked ous 
selves for Lake Simcoe, in an open waggon without springs, 
loaded with the bedding and cooking utensils of intending 
settlers, some of them our shipmatcs of the Asia. A days 
joumey brought us to Holland Landing, whence a small 
Seamer conveyed us across the lake to Barrie. ‘The Hol- 
land River was then a mere muddy ditch, swarming with 
huge bullfrogs and black snakes, and winding in and out 
through thickets of reeds and rushes. Arrived at Barrie, 
vee found a wharf, a log bakery, two log taverns-—one of 
them also a store—and a farm house, likewise log. Other 
farmhouses there were at some little distance, hidden by 
Some of our fellow travellers were discouraged by the 
Solitary appearance of things here, and turned back at 
once. My brothers and myself, and one other emigrant, 
determined to go on; and next afternoon, armed with axes, 
uns, and mosquito nets, off we started for the unknown 
forest, then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simcoe to 
Jake Huron, From Barrie to the Nottawasaga river, eleven 
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miles, a road had been chopped and logged sixty-six feet 
ide; beyond the river, nothing but a bush path existed, 
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g A Pioneer Tavern 


We had walked a distance of eight miles, and it was quite 
dark, when we came within sight of the clearing where we 
were advised to stop for the night. Completely blockading 
the road, and full in our way, was a confused mass of felled 
timber, which we were afterwards told was a wind-row or 
brush-fence. It consisted of an irregular heap of prostrate 
trees, branches and all, thrown together in Tine, to serve 
asa fence against stray cattle. After several fruitless at 
tempts to effect an entrance, there was nothing for it but 
to shout at the top of our voices for assistance. 

Presently we heard a shrill cry, rather like the call of 
some strange bird than a human voice; immediately after. 
wards, the reflection of a strong light became visible, and 
a man emerged from the brushwood, bearing « large 
blazing fragment of resinous wood, which lighted up every 
bject around in a picturesque and singular manner. High 
over head, eighty feet at least, was a vivid green canopy of 
leaves, extending on all sides as far as the eye could pene 
irate, varied here and there by the twinkling of some 
lustrous star that peeped through from the dark sky with 
‘out, and supported by the straight trunks and arching] 
branches of innumerable trees—the rustic pillars of th 
superb natural temple. The effect was strikingly beautiful 
and surprising. 

‘Not was the figure of our guide less strange. He was 
the first genuine specimen of a Yankee we had encour 
tered—a Vermonter—tall, bony and awkward, but with 3| 
good-natured simplicity in his shrewd features; he wore 
tincouth leather leggings, tied with deer sinews—loos 
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moccasins, a Guernsey shirt a scarlet sash confining his 
Sr towers ut Sie walt Anta plots hak drepaed 
Pate decrbable shape the colout of each article #0 
on ated by stains and rough usage, ast be matter rather 
cheomjectere than cerainy. He proved to be our land- 
sr tr the night, David Root by name. 

allowing bis guidance, and climbing sucesively over 
anunber of huge eunks, stumbling through a network of 
Fuches, and plunging into a shallow strem up to the 
epic i aofe mud we reached at length what he ealled 
finavern, a the further side ofthe clearing. Tt was a log 
ristding of single apartment, where presided "the wife 
Mia plump. good looking litle Trshwoman, in a suit 
sms aid without shocs oF stockings, They had been 
aeily married, a he prompuly informed us, had selected 
Jha Wid spot on a halfopencd reed, impassable for wag- 
fons without neighbour for miles, and under the inev- 
Sins necelty of shouldering all their provisions From the 
frbayo village we had Jost quitted: all this with the 
reolute determination of "Keeping tavern.” 

The for wat of lowe split logy, ews into woite ap 
proach to crennes with an ade; the walls of logs entre, 
Eile in the Intrstices with chips of pin, which, however 
id nor prevent an oerasional glimper of the objects visible 
ouside, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
Window unnecesary; the hearth was the bare sol, the 
Caling slabs of pine wood, the chimney a square hole in 
the root dhe re literally an entre ere, Branches and all 
cut into foufeet Leng, and heaped upto the height of 
ts many feet It was a chill evening, andthe dancing 
flames ere inpirting. a8 they threw a cheerful radiance 
allaround, and revealed to our curious eyes extraordinary 
pices of furniture-a log bedstead in the darkest commer 
{pir of smowaboss, sundey spiral angers and rough tools, 
‘bundle of dried deersinews, together with some stiles 
Gf feminine gear, a small red framed 1okinggias, 
clumsy comb suspended from a nail by a string. and other 
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We were accommodated with stools of various sizes 
and heights, on three legs or on four, or mere pieces of log 
sawn short off, which latter our host justly recommended. 
as being more steady on the uneven floor. We exchanged 
‘our wet boots for slippers, moccasins, or whatever the 
good-natured fellow could supply us with. The hostess was 
intently busy making large flat cakes; roasting them, first 
‘on one side, then on the other; and alternately boiling and 
frying broad slices of salt pork, when, suddenly suspending 
operations, she exclaimed, with a vivacity that startled us, 
“Oh, Root, I've cracked my spider!” 

Inquiring with alarm what was the matter, we learned 
that the castiron pan on three feet, which she used for 
her cookery, was called a “spider,” and that its fracture 
had occasioned the exclamation. The injured spider per 
formed “its spiriting gently" notwithstanding, and, sooth 
to say, all parties did full justice to its savoury contents. 

Bedtime drew near. A heap of oddlooking rugs and 
lean blankets was Taid for our accommodation and pro- 
nounced to be ready. But how to get into it? We had heard 
‘of some rather primitive practices among the steerage pas 
sengers on board ship, it is true, but had not accustomed 
ourselves to “uncase” before company, and hesitated to 
lie down in our clothes. After waiting some little time in 
blank dismay, Mr. Root kindly set us an example by quiet- 
ly slipping out of his nether integuments and turning into 
bed. There was no help for it; by one means or other we 
contrived to sneak under the blankets; and, after hanging 
up a large coloured quilt between our lair and the couch 
occupied by her now snoring spouse, the good wife also 
disappeared. 

Tn spite of the novelty of the situation, and some 
occasional disturbance from gusts of wind stealing through 
the “chinks,” and fanning into brightness the dying 
embers on the hearth, we slept deliciously and awoke re- 
freshed. 
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ro A First Day in the Bush 


Before day-break breakfast was ready, and proved to be a 
more tempting meal than the supper of the night before. 
‘There were fine dry potatoes, roast wild pigeon, fried pork, 
‘akes, butter, eggs, milk, “China tea,” and chocolate— 
which last was a brown-coloured extract of cherry-tree 
bark, sassafras root, and wild sarsaparilla, warmly recom: 
mended by our host as “first-rate bitters.” Declining this 
later beverage, we made a hearty meal. 

It was now day-break. As we were new comers, Root 
offered to convoy us “a piece of the way,” a very service- 
able act of kindness, for, in the dim twilight we expe 
enced at first no little difficulty in discerning it. Pointing 
out some faint glimmerings of morning, which wer 
showing themselves more and more brightly over the tall 
treetops, our friend remarked, "I guess that’s where the 
sun's calc ating to rise.” 

The day had advanced sufficiently to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the road with ease. Our tavern-eeper returned 
to his work, and in a few minutes the forest echoed to the 
quick strokes of his lustily.wielded axe. We found our- 
selves advancing along a wide avenue, unmarked as yet by 
the track of wheels, and unimpeded by growing brush: 
‘wood. To the width of sixty-six feet, all the trees had been 
cut down toa height of between two and three feet, in a 
precisely straight course for miles, and burnt or drawn 
into the woods; while along the centre, or winding from 
side to side like the course of a drunken man, a wagon: 
tack had been made by grubbing up smaller and evading 
the larger stumps, or by throwing a collection of small 
limbs and decayed wood into the deeper inequalities 
Here and there, a ravine would be rendered passable by 
Placing across it two long trunks of trees, often at a sharp 
angle, and crossing these transversely with shorter logs: 
the whole covered with brush-wood and earth, and digni- 
fied with the name of a “corduroy bridge.” 
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At the Nottawasaga River, we found a log house recent. 
ly erected, the temporary residence of Wellesley Rich 
‘qj, an Irish gentleman, then in charge of the new settle 
‘ments thereabouts, Mr, Richey received us very courteous. 
ly, and handed us over to the charge of an experienced 
guide, whose business it was to show lands to intending 
settlers—a very necessary precaution indeed, as after a 
mile or two the road ceased altogether 

For some miles further, the forest consisted of Norway 
and white pine, almost unmixed with any other timber, 
There is something majestic in these vast and thickly-set 
labyrinths of brown columnar stems averaging a hundred 
and fifty feet in height, perhaps, and from one to five in 
thickness, making a waveller feel somewhat like a Lilli 
putian Gulliver in a field of Brobdignagian wheat. It is, 
singular to observe the effect of an occasional gust of wind 
in such situations. It may not even fan your cheek; but 
you hear a low surging sound, like the moaning of breakers 
in a calm sea, which gradually increases to a loud boister 
‘ous roar, still scemingly at a great distance; the branches 
remain in perfect repose, you can discover no evidence of 
a stirring breeze, till, looking perpendicularly upwards, 
you are astonished to see some patriarchal giant close at 
hand—six yards round and sixty high—which alone has 
caught the breeze, waving its huge fantastic arms wildly 
ata dizzy height above your head 

‘There are times when the hardiest woodman dares not 
center the pine woods; when some unusually severe gale 
sweeping over them bends their strong but slender stems 
like willow wands, or catches the wide-spreading branches 
of the loftier trees with a force that fairly wrenches them 
out by the roots, which creeping along on the surface of 
the soil, present no very powerful resistance. Nothing but 
the close contiguity of the trees saves them from general 
prostration, Interlocked branches are every moment bro 
ken off and flung to a distance, and even the trunks clash, 
and as it were, whet themselves against each other, with 4 
shock and uproar that startles the firmest nerves. 
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It were tedious to detail all the events of our morning's 
march: How armed with English fowling pieces and laden 
with ammunition, we momentarily expected to encounter 
some grisly she-bear, with a numerous family of cubs: or 
at least a herd of deer or a flock of wild turkeys: how we 
saw nothing more dangerous than woodpeckers with crim: 
son heads, hammering away at decayed trees like trans 

igraced carpenters; how we at last shot two partridges 
sitting on branches, very unlike English ones, of which 
wwe were fain to make a meal, which was utterly detestable 
for want of salt; how the government guide led us, helter- 
skelter, into the untracked woods, walking as for a wager, 
through thickets of ground hemlock,* which entangled 
tour feet and often tripped us up: how we were obliged to 
follow him over and under wind-falls, to pass which it was 
necessary to climb sometimes twenty feet along some half. 
recumbent tee; how when we enquired whether clay or 
sand were considered the best soil, he said some preferred 
‘one, and some the other; how he showed us the front of a 
lot that was bad, and guessed that the rear ought to be 
better; how we turned back at last, thoroughly jaded, but 
no wiser than when we set out— all this and much more, 
must be left to the reader's imagination, 

It was drawing towards evening. The guide strode in 
advance, tired and taciturn, like some evil fate. We fol 
lowed in pairs, each of us provided with a small bunch of 
leafy twigs to flap away the mosquitoes, which rose in 
‘myriads from the thick, damp underbrush, 

“It will be getting dark,” said the guide, “you must 
look out for the blaze 

We glanced anxiously around. “What does he mean? 
‘asked one of the party, “I see no blaze, 

The man explained that the blaze (query, blazon?) was 
@ white mark which we had noticed on some of the trees 


* Taxus Canadensis, or Canadian Yew, isa trailing evergreen shrub 
hich covers the ground in places. Ts stems are as svong. care 
opes, and often reach the length of twenty fee. 
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jn our route, made by slicing off a portion of the bark with 
fan axe, and invariably used by surveyors to indicate the 
road, 2s well as divisions and sub-divisions of townships 
‘After a time this mark loses its whiteness and becomes un- 
distinguishable in the dusk of evening, even to an expe 
rienced eye. 

‘Not a little rejoiced were we, when we presently saw a 
genuine blaze in the form of a log fire, that brilliantly 
lighted up the forest in front of a wigwam, which, like 
everything else on that eventful day, was to us delightfully 
new and interesting. We found, seated on logs near the fire, 
‘two persons in blanket coats and red sashes, evidently 
‘gentlemen; and occupying a second wigwam at a litte dis 
tance, halfa-dozen axemen. The gentlemen proved to be 
the Messrs. Walker, afterwards of Barzie, sons of the wealthy 
owner of the great shotworks at Waterloo Bridge, Lon 
don, England. They had purchased a tract of a thousand 
fcres, and commenced operations by hiring men to cut a 
road through the forest eight or ten miles to their new 
‘state, which pioneering exploit they were now superin: 
tending in person, Nothing could exceed the vigour of 
their plans. Their property was to be enclosed in a ring 
fence like a park, to exclude trespassers on their game. 
would have herds of deer and wild horses. The river 
hh intersected their land was to be cleared of the drift 
Togs, and made navigable. In short, they meant to convert 
it into another England. In the meanwhile, the elder 
brother had cut his foot with an axe, and was disabled for 
the present; and the younger was busily engaged in the 
tunromantic occupation of frying pancakes, which the axe 
men, who were unskilled in cookery, were to have for thei 
supper. 

Powhere does good-fellowship spring up so readily a 
in the bush. We were soon engaged in discussing the afore: 
said pancakes, with some fried pork, as well as in sharing 
the sanguine hopes and bright visions which accorded # 
well with our own ideas and feelings. 

We quitted the wigwam and its cheerful tenants with 
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‘mutual good wishes for success, and shortly afterwards 
reached the river whence we had started, where Mr. 
Richey kindly invited us to stay for the night, Exhausted 
by our rough progress, we slept soundly till the morning 
sun shone high over the forest. 
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x1 A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, who have perhaps passed 
‘most of your days between the wearisome confinement of 
an office or counting-house, and a rare holiday visit of a 
few days or weeks at your cousin's or grandfather's pleasant 
farm in the country—imagine yourself, I say, transplanted 
to a “home” like ours. No road approaches within ten 
miles; no footpath nearer than half that distance; the sur- 
veyor's blaze is the sole distinctive mark between the ad- 
joining lots and your own; there are trees innumerable— 
splendid trees—beech, maple, elm, ash, cherry—above and 
around you, which, while you are wondering what on 
earth to do with them, as you see no chance of conveying 
them to market for sale, you are horrified to hear, must 
be consumed by fite—yea, burnt ruthlessly to ashes, and 
Scattered over the surface of the earth as “good manure"; 
unless indeed ~a desperately forlorn hope—you may “some 
day" have an opportunity of selling them in the shape of 
potash, “when there is a road out” to some navigable 
lake or river, 

Well, say you, let us set to work and chop down some 
‘of these trees. Softly, good sir. In the first place, you must 
underbrush, With an axe or a strong, long-handled bill 
hook, made to be used with both hands, you cut away for 
some distance round—a quarter or half an acre perhaps 
all the small saplings and underwood which would other 
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wise impede your operations upon the larger trees. In “a 
good hard-wood bush,” that is, where the principal timber 
is maple, white oak, elm, white ash, hickory, and other of 
the harder species of timber—the “underbrush” is very 
uifling indeed; and in an hour or two may be cleared of 
sufficiently to give the forest an agreeable park-like appear- 
ance—so much so that, as has been said of English Acts of 
Parliament, any skilful hand might drive a coach and six 
through, 

When you have finished “under-brushing,” you stand 
swith whetted axe, ready and willing to attack the fathers 
of the forest—but stay—you don’t know how to chop? Tt 
is rather doubrful, as you have travelled hither in a great 
hurry, whether you have ever seen an axeman at work. 
Your man, Carroll, who has been in the country five or 
six years, and is quite au fait, will readily instruct you. 
Observe—y 
wards and round over your shoulder,—take care there 
are no twigs near you, or you may perhaps hurt yourself, 
seriously—you strike your axe into the tree with a down 
ward slant, at about thirty inches from the ground: then, 
by an upward stroke you meet the former incision and 
release a chip, which flies out briskly. ‘Thus you proceed, 
by alternate downward and upward or horizontal strokes 
‘on that side of the tree which leans over, of towards which 
you wish to compel it to fall, until you have made a clear 
gap rather more than half way through, when you attack 





(ou strike your axe, by a dexterous swing back 











Now for the reward of your perspiring exertions—a 
few wellaimed blows on the reverse side of the tree, 
rather higher than in front, and the vast mass “totters (0 
its fall,”"—another for the coup-de-grace—crack) crack! 
craaack!~aha!—away with you behind yon beech—the 
noble tree bows gently its leafy honours with graceful 
sweep towards the earth—for a moment slowly and leisure 
ly, presently with giddy velocity, until it strikes the 
ground, amidst a whirlwind of leaves, with a loud thud 








and a concussion both of air and earth, that may be fell 
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at a considerable distance. You feel yourself a second 
David, who has overthrown a mightier Goliath, 

Now do you step exultingly upon the prostrate trunk, 
which you forthwith proceed to cut up into about four 
teen-foot lengths, chopping all the branches close off, and 
throwing the smaller on to your brush piles. It is a com: 


mon mistake of new immigrants, who are naturally 
enough pleased with the novel spectacle of falling trees, 
to cut down so many before they begin to chop them into 
lengths, that the ground is wholly encumbered, and he- 
comes a perfect chaos of confused and heaped-up trunks 
and branches, which nothing but the joint operation of 
decay and fire will clear off, unless at an immense waste of 
time and trouble, To an experienced axeman, these first 
attempts at chopping afford a ready text for all kinds of 
ironical comments upon the unworkmanlike appearance 
of the stumps and “cuts,” which are generally —like those 
gnawn off by beavers in making their dams—haggled all 
round the tree, instead of presenting two clear smooth 
surfaces, in front and rear, as if sliced off with a knife. 
Your genuine axeman is not a little jealous of his reputa 
tion as a “clean cutter”—his axe is always bright as bur- 
hished silver, guiltless of rust or flaw, and fitted with a 
handie which, with its graceful curve and slender pro- 
portions, is a tolerable approach to Hogarth’s “line of 
beauty: he would as soon think of deserting his beloved 
‘bush” and settling in a town! as trust his keen weapon in 
the hands of inexperience or even mediocrity. With him 
every blow tells—he never leaves the slightest chip in the 
rut.” nor makes a false stroke, so that in passing your 
hand over the surface thus left, you are almost unable to 
detect roughness or inequality. 

But we must return to our work, and take care in so 
doing to avoid the mishap which befel a settler in our 
neighbourhood. He was busy chopping away manfully at 
fone of those numerous trees which, yielding to the force 
of some sudden gust of wind, have fallen so gently among 
their compeers, that the greater portion of their roots still 





retains a powerful hold upon the soil, and the branches 
put forth their annual verdure as regularly as when erect. 
Standing on the recumbent trunk, at a height of five or 
six feet from the ground, the man toiled away, in happy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped nearly to 
the centre on both sides of the tree, instead of leaping off 
and completing the cut in safety on terra firma, he dealt a 
mighty stroke which severed at once the slight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant, as if from a mortar, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet into the air, by 
the powerful elasticity of the roots, which, relieved from 
the immense weight of the trunk and branches, reverted 
violently to their natural position, and flung their inno- 
cent releaser to the winds. The astonished chopper, falling 
on his back, lay stunned for many minutes, and when he 
was at length able to rise, crawled to his shanty sorely 
bruised and bewildered, He was able, however, to return 
to his work in a few days, but not without vowing earnestly 
never again to trust himself next the root 

‘There are other precautions to be observed, such as 
whether the branches interlock with other trees, in which 
case they will probably break off, and must be carefully 
watched, lest they fall or are flung back upon oneself— 
what space you have to escape at the last moment—wheth- 
cr the tree is likely to be caught and twisted aside in its 
fall, or held upright, a very dangerous position, as then 
you must cut down others to release it, and can hardly 
caleulate which way it will tend: these and many other 
Circumstances are to be noted and watched with a cool 
judgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous acci 
dents to which the inexperienced and rash are constantly 
exposed. One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
‘chopper of our neighbourhood, whose history, as we can 
both chop and talk, I shall relate 

Mary was the second of several daughters of an 
emigrant from the county of Galway, whose family, hav- 
ing suffered from continual hardship and privation in 
their native land, had found no difficulty in adapting 





themselves to the habits and exigencies of the wilderness 
Hardworking they were all and thrifty. Mary and her 
elder sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
start before day-break to the nearest store, seventeen miles 
off, and return the same evening laden each with a full 
sack flung across the shoulder, containing about a bushel 
anda half, or 90 Ibs. weight of potatoes, destined to supply 
food for the family, as well as seed for their first crop. 
Being much out of doors, and accustomed to work about 
the clearing, Mary became in time a “first-rate” chopper, 
and would yield to none of the new settlers in the dexter 
ity with which she would fell, brush and cut up maple or 
‘beech; and preferring such active exercise 10 the dull 
routine of household work, took her place at choppin; 
logging or burning, as regularly and with at least as much 
spiritas her brothers, Indeed, chopping is quite an accom. 
plishment among young women in the more remote parts 
‘of the woods, where schools are unknown, and fashions 
from New York or Philadelphia have not yet penetrated, 
A belle of this class will employ her leisure hours in learn 
ing to play—not the pianoforte—but the dinnerhorn, a 
bright tin tube sometimes nearly four feet in length, 
requiring the lungs of that almost forgotten individual, 
an English maileoach-guard; and an intriguing mamma of 
those parts will bid her daughter exhibit the strength of 
her throat and the delicacy of her musical ear, by a series 
of flourishes and “mots” upon her graceful "tooting-wea- 
pon.” I do not mean, however, that Mary possessed this 
fashionable acquirement, as the neighbourhood had not 
then arrived at such an advanced era of musical taste, but 
she made up in hard work for all other deficiencies; and 
being a good-looking, sunny-faced, dark-eyed, joyous 
hearted girl, was not a little admired among the young 
axemen of the township. But she preferred remaining 
lunder her parents’ rooftree, where her stout arm and 
resolute disposition rendered her absolute mistress of the 
household, to the indignity of promising to “obey” any 
man, who could wield no better axe than her own, At 
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length it was whispered that Mary’s heart, long hard as 
rock-elm, had become soft as basswood, under the combined 
influence of the stalwart figure, handsome face and good axe 
of Johnny, a lad of eighteen recently arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was born in one of the early Scotch settle 
ments in the Newcastle District—settlements which have 
tured out a race of choppers, accustomed from their 
fancy to handle the axe, and unsurpassed in the cleanness 
of their cut, the keenness of their weapon, or the amount 
of cordwood they can chop, split and pile in a day 

Many a fair denizen of the abodes of fashion might 
have envied Mary the bright smiles and gay greetings 
which pased between her and young Johnny, when they 
met in her father's clearing at sunrise to commence the 
day's work. It is common for axemen to exchange labour, 
as they prefer working in couples, and Johnny was under 
a treaty of this kind with Patsy, Mary's brother, But Patsy 
vacated his place for Mary, who was emulous of beating 
the young Scotch lad at his own weapon; and she had 
tucked up her sleeves and taken in the slack, as a sailor 
would say, of her dress—Johnny meanwhile laying aside 
his coat, waistcoat and neckcloth, baring his brawny arms, 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet sash round his waist 

thus equipped for their favourite occupation, they 
chopped away in merry rivalry, at maple, elm, ash, birch 
and basswood —Johnny sometimes gallantly fetching water 
from the deliciously-cold natural spring that oozed out of, 
the mossy hillside, to quench Mary's thirst, and stealing 
now and then a kiss by way of guerdon—for which he never 
failed to get a vehement box on the ear, a penalty which, 
although it would certainly have annihilated any lover of 
less robust frame, he seemed nowise unwilling to incur 
again and again, Thus matters proceeded, the maiden by 
no means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
man too gallant to outstrip overmuch his fair opponent— 
until the harsh sound of the breakfast or dinner hor 


would summon both to the house, to partake of the rude 
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but plentiful mess of “colcannon" and milk, which was to 
supply strength for a long and severe day's labour. 

Alas! that I should have to relate the melancholy term: 
ination of poor Mary's unsophisticated career. Whether 
Johnny's image occupied her thoughts, to the exclusion of 
the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, or that 
the wicked genius who takes delight in thwarting the 
coun of true love had caught her guardian angel asleep 
cn his post, I know not; but certain it is, that in an evil 
hour she miscalculated the cut, and was thoughtlessly 
continuing her work, when the bitch, overbalancing, split 
upwards, and the side nearest to Mary, springing. sud: 
denly out, struck her a blow so severe as to destroy life 
insantancously. Her yet warm remains were carried 
hastily to the house, and every expedient for her recovery 
that the slender knowledge of the family could suggest 
was resorted to, but in vain, I pass over the silent agony of 
poor Johnny, and the hearcrending lamentations of the 
mother and sistets, In a decent coffin, contrived after 
many unsuccessful attempts by Johnny and Patsy, the un- 
fortunate girl was carried to her grave, in the same field 
which she had assisted to clear, amid a concourse of simple: 
minded, coarsely-clad, but kindly sympathising neigh. 
bours, from all. parts of the surrounding district. Many 
years have rolled away since I stood by Mary's fresh-made 
ave, and it may be that Johnny has forgotten his first 
love; but I was told, that no other had yet taken the place 
‘of her, whom he once hoped to make his “bonny bride. 

By this time you have cut down trees enough to enable 
you fairly to sec the sky! Yes, dear si, it was entirely hidden 
before, and the sight is not a little exhilarating to a nev 
bbush-whacker.”” We must think of preparing fire-wood 
for the night, It is highly amusing to see a party of axe- 
‘men, just returning from their work, set about this neces 
suy task. Four “hands” commence at once upon some 
Tuckless maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
it the preference. Two on each side, they strike alternate 
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blows-one with the right hand, his “mate” with the left 
—in a rapid succession of strokes that seem perfectly 
miraculous to the inexperienced beholder—the tree is 
felled in a trice—a dozen men jump upon it, each intent 
on exhibiting his skill by making his “‘cut” in the shortest 
possible time. The more modest select the upper end of 
the tee—the bolder attack the butt—their bright axes, 
flashing vividly in the sunbeams, are whirled around their 
heads with such velocity as to elude the eye—huge chips 
a foot broad are thrown off incessantly—they wheel round 
for the “back cut” at the same instant, like a file of soldiers 
facing about upon some enemy in rear—and in the space 
of two or three minutes, the once tall and graceful crunk 
lies dissevered in as many fragments as there are choppers. 

It invariably astonishes new comers to observe with 
what dexterity and ease an axeman will fell a tree in the 
precise spot which he wishes it to occupy so as to suit his 
convenience in cutting it up, or in removing it by oxen to 
the log-pile where it is destined to be consumed. If it 
should happen to overhang a creek or “‘swale” (wet places 
where oxen cannot readily operate), every contrivance is 
resorted (0, to overcome its apparently inevitable ten- 
dency. Choosing a time when not a breath of air is stirring 
to defeat his operations, or better still, when the wind is 
favourable, he cuts deeply into the huge victim on the side 
to which he wishes to throw it, until it actually wembles 
on the slight remaining support, cautiously regulating the 
direction of the “cut” so that the tree may not overbalance 
itself—then he gently fells among its branches on the 
reverse side all the smaller trees with which it may be 
reached—and last and boldest expedient of all, he cuts 
several “spring poles’—trimmed saplings from twenty 10 
forty feet in length and four to eight inches thick—which 
with great care and labour are set up against the stem, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used 28 
spring levers, after the manner in which ladders are em 
ployed by firemen to overthrow tottering stacks of 
chimneys; the squared end of these poles holding firmly 
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in the rough bark, they slowly but surely compel the un: 
willing monster to obey the might of its hereditary ruler 
man. With such certainty is this feat accomplished, that 1 
have seen a solitary pine, nearly five feet thick and som 
where about a hundred and seventy feet in height, forced 
by this latter means, aided by the strength of two men 
only, against its decided natural bearing, to fall down the 
side of @ mound, at the bottom of which a saw-pit was 
already prepared to convert it into lumber. The moment 
when the enormous mass is about yielding to its fate, is 
‘one of breathless interest—it sways alarmingly, as if it 
must inevitably fall backward, crushing poles and perhaps 
axemen (0 atoms in its overwhelming descent—ha! there 
is a slight cat’s paw of air in our favour—cling to your 
pole—now! an inch or two gained!—the stout stick 
trembles and bends at the revulsive sway of the monstrous 
tree but still holds its own—drive your axe into the back 
ccut—that helps her—again, another axe! soh, the first is 
loose—again!—she must go—both axes are fixed in the cut 
as immovably as her roots in the ground—another pul of 
wind—she sways the wrong way—no, no! hold on—she 
cracks~strike in again the slackened axes—bravo! one 
blow more—quick, catch your axe and clear out!—see! 
what a sweep—what a rush of wind—what an enormous 
top—downt down! how beautifully she falls—hurrah! just 
in the right place! 
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12 Life in the Backwoods 


We had selected, on the advice of our guide, a tolerably 
f0od hardwood lot in the centre of the Township of 
Sunnidale, part of which is now the site of the village of 
New Lowell, on the Northern Railway. To engage a young 





Scotch axeman from the County of Lanark, on the Ottawa 
river; to ty our virgin axes upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to destroy: 
to fell half an acre of trees: to build a bark wigwam for 
our night's lodging: and in time to put up a substantial 
log shanty, roofed with wooden troughs and “chinked’ 
with slats and moss—these things were to us more than 
mortal felicity, Our mansion was twenty-five feet long and 
cighteen wide. At one end an open fire-place, at the other 
sumptuous beds laid on flatted logs, cushioned with soft 
hemlock twigs, redolent of turpentine and health. For our 
provisions, cakes made of flour; salt pork of the best; tea 
and coffee without milk; with the occasional luxury of a 
few partridges and pigeons, and even a haunch of venison, 
of our own shooting; also some potatoes. We wanted no 
more, There were few other settlers within many miles, 
and those as Taw as ourselves; so we mended our own 
Clothes, did our own cooking, and washed our own linen, 
Onsing to the tedious length of our sea voyage, there 
was no time for getting in crops that year; not even fall 
wheat; so we had plenty of leisure to make ourselves com 
fortable for the winter. And we were by no means without 
visitors, Sometimes a surveyor’s party sought shelter for 
the night on their way to the strangely-named townships 
of Alta and Zero—now Collingwood and St. Vincent. 
Among these were Charles Rankin, surveyor, now of 
London; his brother, Arehur Rankin, since wt, for Essex 
1 young gentleman from England, now Dr. Barrett, late of 
Upper Canada College. By-and-by came some Chippawa 
Indians, en route to oF from the Christian Islands of Lake 
Huron; we were great friends with them. I had made a sort 
‘of harp or ittern, and they were charmed with its simple 
music, Their mode of counting money on their fingers 
was highly comical—“one cop, one cop, one cop, three cop!” 
and so on up to twenty, which was the largest sum they 
‘could accomplish. At night, they wrapped their blankets 
round them, lay down on the bare earthen floor near the 
fire, and slept quietly till day-break, when they would start 
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con their way with many smiles and hand:shakings. In fact, 
Gur shanty, being the only comfortable shelter between 
Barrie and the Georgian Bay, became a sort of half-way 
house, at which travellers looked for a night's lodging; 
and we were not sorry when the opening of a log-tavern, 
2 mile off, by an old Scotchwoman, yeleped Mother 
MeNeil, enabled us to select our visitors. This tavern was 
‘curiosity in its way, built of the roughest logs, with no 
artificial floor, but the soil being swaley or wet—a mud. 
hole yawned just inside the door, where bullfrogs not 
unfrequently saluted the wayfarer with their deepest 
diapason notes. 

T must record my own experiences with their con 
sgeners, the toads. We were annoyed by flies, and I noticed 
an old toad creep stealthily from under the house logs, 
wait patiently near a patch of sunshine on the floor, and as 

jon as two or three flies, attracted by the sun's warmth, 
drew near its post, dart out its long slender tongue, and 
so catch them all one after another. Improving upon the 
hint, we afterwards regularly scattered a few grains of 
sugar, to attract more flies within the old fellow’s reach, 
and thus kept the shanty comparatively clear of those 
winged nuisances, and secured quiet repose for ourselves 
in the early mornings. Another toad soon joined the first 
one, and they became so much at home as to allow us to 
scratch their backs gently with a stick, when they would 
heave up their pulled sides to be scrubbed. These toads 
swallow mice and young ducks, and in their turn fall 
Victims to garter and other snakes 

During the following year, 1834, the Government 
opened up a settlement on the Sunnidale road, employing 
the new immigrants in road making, chopping and clear 
ing, and putting up log shanties; and gave them the land 
so cleared to live on, but without power of sale. In this 
way, two or three hundred settlers, English, Irish and 
Highland Scotch, chiefly the latter, were located in Sunni- 
ale. A Scottish gentleman, a Mr. H. C. Young, was 
appointed local immigrant agent, and spent some time 





with us, Eventually it was found that the land was too 
aguish for settlement, being close to a large cedar swamp 
extending several miles to the Nottawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agent, it was in 1835 determined 
to transfer operations to the adjoining township of Not 
tawasaga, in which the town of Collingwood is now situ- 
ated. 

Te was about this time that the prospect of a railway 
from Toronto to the Georgian Bay was first mooted, the 
mouth of the Nottawasaga River being the expected 
terminus. A talented Toronto engineer whose name 1 
think was Lynn, published a pamphlet containing an out- 
line route for the railroad, which was extended through to 
the North-West. To him, doubtless, is due the first practi- 
eal suggestion of a Canadian Pacific Railway. We, in 
Sunnidale, were confidently assured that the line would 
pass directly through our own land, and many a weary 
Sigh at hope deferred did the delusion cost us. 
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13, Some Gatherings from Natural History 


1 need not weary the reader with details of our farming 
proceedings, which differed in no respect from the now 
Well-known routine of bush life. I will, however, add one 
or two notices of occurrences which may be thought worth 
relating, We were not without wild animals in our bush. 
Bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
among beasts; eagles, jays, many kinds of hawks, wood: 
peckers, loons, partridges and pigeons, besides a host of 
other birds, were common enough. Bears’ nests abounded 
consisting of a kind of arbour which the bear makes for 
himself in the top of the loftiest beech trees, by dragging 
inwards all the upper branches laden with their wealth of 
nuts, upon which he feasts at leisure. The marks of his 
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formidable claws are plainly visible the whole length of 
the trunks of most large beech-trees. In Canada West the 
bear is seldom dangerous. One old fellow which we often 
encountered, haunted a favourite raspberry patch on the 
roadside; when anybody passed near him he would 
scamper off in such haste that I have seen him dash him- 
self violently against any tree or fallen branch that might 
be in his way. Once we saw a bear roll himself headlong 
from the forks of a tree fully forty feet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over, but alighting safely, and “making 
tracks" with the utmost expedition. 

An Englishman whom T knew, of a very studious te 
perament, was strolling along the Medonte road deeply 
intent upon a volume of Ovid or some other Latin author, 
when, looking up to ascertain the cause of a shadow which 
fell across his book, he found himself nearly stumbling 
against a huge brown bear, standing erect on its hind legs, 
and with formidable paw raised ready to strike. The 
surprise seems to have been mutual, for after waiting a 
moment or two as if to recognise each other's features 
should they meet again, the student merely said “Oh! a 
bear!” coolly turned on his heel, plunged into his book 
again, and walked slowly back toward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at leisure in an opposite direction. So 
saith my informant, 

Another friend, when a youth, was quailshooting on 
the site of the City of Toronto, which was nothing but a 
rough swampy thicket of cedars and pines mixed with 
hardwood. Stepping hastily across a rotten pine log, the 
Jad plumped full upon a great fat bear taking its siesta in 
the shade. Which of the two fled the fastest is not known, 
but it was probably the animal, judging by my own 
experience in Sunnidale, 

Wolves often disturbed us with their hideous howlings. 
We had a beautiful liver and white English setter, called 
Dash, with her two pups. One night in winter, poor Dash, 
whom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
hher pups outside, which appeared to be alarmed by some 
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intruder about the premises. A wolf had been seen 
prowling near, so we got out our guns and whatever weap- 
fon was handy, but incautiously opened the door and let 
‘out the slut before we were ourselves quite dressed. She 
rushed out in eager haste, and in a few seconds we heard 
the wolf and dog fighting, with the most frightful discord 
of yells and howls that ever deafened the human ear. The 
noise ceased as suddenly as it had begun. We followed as 
fast as we could to the scene of the struggle, but found 
nothing there except a trampled space in the snow stained 
with blood, the dog having evidently been killed and 
dragged away. Next morning we followed the track fur 
ther, and found at no great distance another similar spot, 
where the wolf had devoured its victim so utterly, that not 
a hair, bone, nor anything else was left, save the poor ani- 
mal’s heart, which had been flung away toa little distance 
in the snow. Beyond this were no signs of blood. We set a 
tuap for the wolf, and tracked him for miles in the hope of 
avenging poor Dash, but without effect. This same wolf, 
we heard afterwards, was killed by a settler with a hand: 
spike, to our great satisfaction. 

‘Among our neighbours of the Sunnidale settlement 
‘was a married couple from England, named Sewell, very 
wellonducted and industrious. They had a fair litle 
child under two years old, named Hetty, whom we often 
stopped to admire for her prettiness and engaging simpli- 
city. They also possessed, and were very proud of, several 
broods of newly-hatched chickens, some of which had 
heen carried off by an immense falcon, which would swoop 
down from the lofty elm-trees still left standing in the halt: 
chopped clearing, too suddenly to be easily shot. One day 
Hetty was feeding the young chickens when the hawk 
pounced upon the old hen, which struggled desperately 
whereupon little Hetty bravely joined in the battle, seized 
the intruder by the wings from behind and held him fast, 
crying out loudly, “I've got him, mother!” It turned ou 
after the hawk was killed, that it had been blind of one 
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In the spring of 1834, we had with infinite labour 
managed to clear off a small patch of ground, which we 
Jowed with spring wheat, and watched its growth with the 
most intense anxiety, until it attained a height of ten 
jnches, and began to put forth tender ears. Already the 
exquisite pleasure of eating bread the product of our own 
fand, and of our own labour, was present to our imagin- 
ations, and the number of bushels to be reaped, the barn 
for storage, the journeys to mill, were eagerly discussed, 
Bur one day in August, occurred a hailstorm such as is 
seldom experienced in half a century. A perfect cataract 
of ice fell upon our hapless wheat crop. Flattened hail 
stones measuring two and a half inches in diameter, seven 
and a half in circumference, covered the ground several 
inches deep. Every blade of wheat was utterly destroyed, 
and with it all our sanguine hopes of plenty for that year: 
Thave preserved a tracing which I made at the time, of 
‘one of those hailstones. The centre was spherical, an inch 
in girth, from which laterally radiated lines three fourths 
‘of an inch long, like the spokes of a wheel, and outside of 
them again a wavy border resembling the undulating edge 
of pie crust. ‘The superficial structure of the whole, was 
amuch like that of a full blown rose. A remarkable hail: 
storm oceutred in Toronto, in the year 1878, but the 
stones, although similar in formation, were scarcely as 
bay. 

It was one night in November following, when our 
axeman, William Whitelaw, who had risen from bed at 
eleven o'clock to fetch a new log for the fire shouted to us, 
to come out and see a strange sight. Lazily we complied, ex- 
pecting nothing extraordinary; but, on getting into the 
cold frosty air outside, we were transfixed with astonish 
ment and admiration. Our clearing being small, and the 
limber partly hemlock, we seemed to be environed with a 
dense black wall the height of the forest trees, while over 
all, in dazzling splendour, shone a canopy of the most 
brilliant meteors, radiating in all directions from a single 
Point in the heavens, nearly over-head, but slightly to the 





north-west. I have since read all the descriptions of 
meteoric showers I could find in our scientific annals, and 
watched year after year for a return of the same wonderful 
vision, but neither in the records of history nor otherwise, 
since that night, have T read of or seen anything so mar. 
yellously beautiful. Hour after hour we gazed in wonder 
and awe, as the radiant messengers streamed on their 
courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in starry cohorts of 
thousands, appearing to descend amongst the trees close 
beside us, but in reality shooting far beyond the horizon. 
Those who have looked upwards during a fall of snow will 
remember how the large flakes seem to radiate from a 
centre, Thus I believe astronomers account for the ap- 
pearance of these showers of stars, by the circumstance 
that they meet the earth full in its orbit, and so dart past 
it from an opposite point, like a flight of birds confronting 
a locomotive, or a storm of hail directly facing a vessel 
under full steam. No description I have read has given 
even a faint idea of the reality as T saw it on that memor. 
able night. From eleven p.m. to three in the morning, the 
‘majestic spectacle continued in full glory, gradually fading 
away before the approach of daybreak. 

We often had knotty and not very logical discussions 
about the origin of seeds, and the cause of the thick growth 
Of new varieties of plants and trees wherever the forest had 
een burnt over. On our land, and everywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the process of clearing by fire 
‘was sure to be followed by a spontaneous growth, first of 
fire-weed or wild lettuce, and secondly by a crop of young 
cherry trees, so thick as to choke one another. At other 
spots, where pine-trees had stood for a century, the out 
come of their destruction by fire was invariably a thick 
growth of raspberries, with poplars of the aspen variety. 
‘Our Celtic friends, most of whom were pious Presbyter- 
ans, insisted that a new creation of plants must be com 
stantly going on to account for such miraculous growth 
To test the matter, I scooped up a panful of black soil 
from our clearing, washed it, and got a small tea-cupful of 





cherrystones, exactly similar to those growing in the forest. 
‘The cause of this surprising accumulation of seed was not 
far to find. A few miles distant was a pigeon-roost. In 
spring, the birds would come flying round the east shore 
of Lake Huron, skirting the Georgian Bay, in such vast 
Clouds as to darken the sun; and so swiftly that swan-shot 
failed to bring them down unless striking them in rear 
and, even then, we rarely got them, as the velocity of their 
flight impelled them far into the thicket before falling. 
TThese beautiful creatures attacked our crops with serious 
results, and devouted all our young peas. I have known 
twenty-five pigeons killed at a single shot; and have my: 
self got a dozen by firing at random into a maple-tree on 
which they had alighted, but where not one had been 
visible 

The pigeon-roost itself was a marvel. Men, women and 
children went by the hundred, some with guns, but the 
majority with baskets, to pick up the countless birds that 
hhad been disabled by the fall of great branches of trees 
broken off by the weight of their roosting comrades over: 
head, The women skinned the birds, cut off their plump 
breasts, throwing the remainder away, and packed them 
in barrels with salt, for keeping. To these pigeons we 
were, doubtless, indebted for our crop of young cherry 

‘Where there was so much seed, a corresponding crop 
might be expected; and dense thickets of choke-cherry 
trees grew up in neglected clearings accordingly. Forcing 
amy way through one of these, I found myself literally face 
to face with a garter snake five feet long, which was also 
in search of cherries, and had wriggled its way to the upper 
branches of a young tree ten feet high. Garter snakes, how: 
ever, are as harmless as frogs, and like them, are the victims 
of a general persecution. In some places they are exceed 
ingly numerous, One summer's evening I was travelling 
‘on foot from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland river, a distance of three miles, nearly all marsh, 


laid with cedar logs placed crosswise, to form a passable 
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road. ‘The sun was nearing the horizon; the snakes— 
garter chiefly, but a few copperhead and black—glided on 
to the logs to bask apparently in the sunshine, in such 
numbers, that after vainly tying to step across without 
treading on them, I was fain to take to flight, springing 
from log to log like some long-legged bird, and so escaping 
from the unpleasant companionship.* 
‘One of the most perplexing tasks to new settlers is that 
‘of keeping cows. "Bossy" soon learns that the bush is “all 
before her where to choose,” and she indulges her whims 
by straying away in the most unexpected directions, and 
putting you to half-a-day’s toilsome search before she can, 
he captured. The obvious remedy is the cow-bell, but even 
with this telltale appendage, the experienced cow con 
trives to ballle your vigilance. She will ensconce herself in 
the midst of a clump of underbrush, lying perfectly still, 
and paying no heed to your most endearing appeals of 
‘Co’ bossy, co" bossy,” until some ilysting obliges her to 
jerk her head and betray her hiding;place by a single note 
of the bell. Then she will deliberately get up, and walk off 
straight to the shanty, ready to be milked. 


SKE 


14 Our Removal to Nottawasaga 


In the autumn of 1835, we were favoured with a visit from 
Mr. A. B. Hawke, chief emigrant agent for Upper Canada, 
and a gentleman held in general esteem, as a friend to 
emigrants, and a kind-hearted man, He slept, or rather 


It ip afirmcd that in two oF three localities in Manitoba, gatter 
sakes sometimes congregate in such multitudes 38 to form rope 
as thick as 4 man’s leg. which, by their constant writhing and 
Twining in and out, present 2 steangely glieering and moving 
spectacle 
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tried to sleep, at our shanty. It was very hot weather, the 
mosquitoes were in full vigour, and the tortures they 
inflicted on the poor man were truly pitiable. We being 
aeclimatised, could cover our heads, and lie perdu, sleep- 
ing in spite of the humming hosts outside. But our visitor 
had learnt no such philosophy. He threw off the bedclothes 
fon account of the heat; slapped his face and hands to kill 
his tormentors; and actually roared with pain and anger 
relieving himself now and then by objurgations mingled 
with expletives not a little profane, It was impossible to 
resist laughing at the desperate emphasis of his protests, 
although our mirth did not help much to soothe the an- 
hoyance, at which, however, he could not help laughing in 

Mosquitoes do not plague all night, and our friend 
got a little repose in the cool of the morning, but vowed, 
most solemnly, that nothing could induce him to pass 
another night in Sunnidale, 

‘To this citcumstance, pethaps, were we indebted for 
the permission we soon afterwards obtained, to exchange 
our Sunnidale lot for one in Nottawasaga, where some 
clearing had been done by the new settlers, on what was 
called the Scotch Tine; and gladly we quitted our first Io- 
cation for land decidedly more eligible for farm purposes, 
although seventeen miles further distant from Barrie, 
which was still the only village within reasonably easy 

‘We had obtained small government contracts for cor 
@uroying, or causewaying, the many swampy spots on the 
Sunnidale road, which enabled us to employ a number of 
axemen, and to live a little more comfortably: and about 
this time, Mr. Young being in weak health, and unequal to 
the hardships of bush life, resigned his agency, and got my 


brother Thomas appointed temporarily as his successor; 50 
‘We had the benefit of a good log-house he had built on the 
Nottawasaga road, near the Batteau creek, on which is 
how situated the Batteau station of the Northern Railway 
We abode there until we found time to cut a road to our 

















































Jand, and afterwards to erect a comfortable cedarlog house | pro 
thereon. Le 

Here, with a large open clearing around us, plenty of 
neighbours, and a sawmill at no great distance, we were | pus 
able to make our home neatly as comfortable as are the { tec. 
majority of Canadian farm-houses of today. We had a | prac 
neat picket-fenced garden, a large double log bar, a yoke | hex 
ff oxen, and plenty of poultry. The house stood on a | gigh 
handsome rising eminence, and commanded a noble pros | plac 
pect, which included the Georgian Bay, visible at a dit | sadd 
tance of six miles, and the Christian Islands, twenty miles } wer 
further north. The land was productive, and the air highly | fogs 
salubrious. \ 

‘Would some of my readers like to know how to raisea | ator 
log barn? I shall try to teach them. For such an under | four 
taking much previous labour and foresight are requited. | chop 
Tn our case, fortunately, there was a small cedar swamp |. 7 
within a hundred paces of the site we had chosen for our | less 
barn, which was picturesqucly separated from the house | Men 
by a ravine some thirty feet deep, with a clear spring of | of 1 
the sweetest and coldest water flowing between steep | skid 
banks. ‘The barn was to consist of two large bays, each wall: 
thirty feet square and eight logs high, with a threshing J rol 
floor twelve fect wide between, the whole combined int J ton 
fone by an upper story ot loft, twenty by seventy-two feet care 
and four logs high, including the roof-plates tural 

Tewill be seen, then, that to build such a bam would J the » 
require sixty-four logs of thirty feet each for the lower } unde 
‘tory: and sixteen more of the same length, as well as eight | of the 
of seventy-two feet each, for the loft. Our handy swamp} _unen 
provided all these, not from standing trees only, but from again 
Inany fallen patriarchs busied four or five feet under the f_adjus 
surface in black muck, and perfectly sound. To get them 2t th 
ut of the mud requited both skill and patience. AI te fone s 
branches having been cleared off as thoroughly as possible J the o 
the entire tree was dravwn out by those most patient of all wher 
patient drudges, the oxen, and when on solid ground stece 
Sawn to the required length. A number of skids were al ® wa 
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provided, of the size and kind of the spring-poles already 
Fescribed in chapter 11, and plenty of handspikes. 

Having 
tusiness was to summon our good neighbours to a “raising 
bee.” On the day named, accordingly, we had about thirty 
practised axemen on the ground by day-break, all in the 
best of spirits, and confident in their powers for work, 
Bight of the heaviest logs, about two feet thick, had been 
pliced in position as sleepers or foundation logs, duly 
faddled at the corners. Parallel with these at a distance of 
‘oventy-feet on either side, were ranged in order all the 
logs required to complete the building. 

Well, now we begin. Fight of the smartest men jump 
at once on the eight comers. In a few minutes each of the 
four men in front has his saddle ready—that is, he has 
chopped his end of the first log into an angular shape, thus 
A. The four men in rear have done the same thing no 

and all ate waiting for the next log. 
Meanwhile, at the ends of both bays, four several parties 
of three men each, stationed below, have placed their 
skids in a sloping position—the upper end on the rising 
wall and the lower on the ground—and up these skids they 
roll additional logs transversely to those already in posi 
tion. These are received by the cornermen above, and 
carefully adjusted in their places according to their “na- 
tural lie,” that is, so that they will be least likely to render 
the wall unsteady; then turned halfback to receive the 
undercut, which should be exactly an inverse counterpart 
of the saddle, A skilful hand will make this undercut with 
erring certainty, so that the log when turned forward 
again, will fit down upon its two saddles without further 
adjustment. Now for more logs back and front; then others 
at the ends, and so on, every log fitted as before, and each 
fone somewhat lighter than its predecessor. All this time 
the oxen have been busily employed in drawing more logs 
where needed. The skids have to be re-adjusted for every 
successive log, and a supply of new logs rolled up as fast 
a wanted. The quick strokes of eight axes wielded by 





these prime essentials ready, the next 
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active fellows perched on the still rising walls, and bal 
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The roofing such a building is a subsequent operation exten 
for which no “bee” is required. Shingles four feet long, nf New 
round rafters, are generally used for log barns, to be ref} Vince 
placed at some future day by more perfect roofing. A well amon 
made cedar barn will stand for forty years with prope the Ii 
care, by which time there should be no difficulty in sail 
placing it by a good substantial, roomy frame building. J the N 
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15 Society in the Backwoods 


sir John Colbome, as has been mentioned already, did all 
in his power to induce well-to-do immigrants, and particu 
larly military men, to sete on lands west and north of 
Lake Simcoe. Some of these gentlemen were entitled, in 
those days, to draw from three to twelve hundted acres of 
land in their own tight; but the privilege was of very 
dowbefal value. Take an example. Captain Workman, with 
his wife, highly educated and thoroughly estimable people, 
were perstiaded to select their land on the Georgian Bay, 
heat the site of the present village of Meaford. A small 
rivulet which enters the bay there, is still ealled “the Cap: 
tain’s creek.” To get there, they had to go to Penetan: 
guishene, then a military station, now the seat of a 
Reformatory for boys. From thence they embarked on 
seows, with their servants, furniture, cows, farm imple 
ments and provisions. Rough weather obliged them to 
Jand on one of the Christian Islands, very bleak spots out 
side of Penetanguishene harbour, occupied only by a few 
Chippewa Indians. After nearly two weeks’ delay and 
severe privation, they at length reached their destination, 
and had then to camp out until a roof could be put up to 
shelter them from the storms, not uncommon on that 
exposed coast 

We had ourselves, along with others, taken up add: 
tional land on what was called “the Blue Mountains, 
Which are considered to be a spur of the Alleghanies, 
«extending northerly across by Niagara, from the State of 
New York. The then newlysurveyed townships of St 
Vincent and Enphrasia were attracting setters, and 
amongst them our axeman, Whitelaw, and many more of 
the like clas To reach this land, we had bought a smart 
sibboat, and in her enjoyed ourselves by coasting from 
the Nottawasaga river northwesterly along the bay, In 
this way we happened one evening to put in at the little 
harbour where Capt. Workman had chosen his location 
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re was early inthe spring, The snows from the uplands had 
felled the rivulet into a rushing torrent. The garden 
preily laid out, was converted into an island, the water 
‘whirling and eddying close to the house both ia front and 
year, and altogether presenting a scene of wild confusion, 
We found the captain highly excited, but bravely contend: 
ing with his watery adversary; the lady of the house in a 
fate of alarmed perplexity; the servants at their wits’ end, 
hurrying here and there with little effect. Fortunately, 
when we got there the actual danger was past the waters 
Tubsiding rapidly during the night. But it struck us as & 
fost cruel and inconsiderate act on the part of the Gow 
Crmment, to expose tenderly reared families to hazards 
Sthich even the rudest of rough pioneers would not care 
After enduring several years of severe hardship, and | 
expending a considerable income in this outof-the-world 
Spot, Captain Workman and his family removed to Tot 
‘nto, and afterwards returned to England, wiser, perhaps 
but no richer certainly, than when they left the old 
"A couple of miles along the shore, we found another 
military setler, Lieutenant Waddell, who had served at 
brigndemajor at the Battle of Waterloo; with him were 
his wife, wo sons, and two daughters. On landing, the fit 
person we encountered was the eldest son, John, a youth 
Pr ewenty years_—six fect in stature at least, and bearing on 
his shoulder, sustained by a stick thrust through its gill 
sturgeon to Large that its tail trailed on the ground 
behind him. He had just caught it with a floating line 
Here again the same melancholy story: ladies delicately 
nurtured, exposed to rough Tsbour, and deprived of al 
the comforts of civilized life, exhausting themselves in 
weary struggle with the elements. Brave soldiers in the 
Ueeline of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 
Sind navvies. What worse fate can be reserved for Siberian 
‘exiles! This family also soon removed to Toronto, and 
Stterwards to Niagara, where the kindly, excellent old 
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soldier is well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
became barrackmaster, and died there. His son, John 
Waddell, married into the Eberts family, and prospered; 
later he was member for Kent; and ultimately met his 
death by drowning on a lumbering excursion in the 
Georgian Bay. Other members of the family now reside at 
Goderich. 

Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
rnilitary and naval officers, with their households, were 
scattered. Some, whose names I shall not record, had left 
their families at home, and brought out with them female 
companions of questionable position, whom, nevertheless, 
they introduced as their wives. The appearance of the true 
wives rid the county of the scandal and its actors. 

Conspicuous among the best class of gentlemen settlers 
was the late Col. E.G. O’Brien, of Shanty Bay, near Barrie, 
‘of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Capt. 
St. John, of Lake Couchiching, was equally respected. The 
Messts, Lally, of Medonte; Walker, of Tecumseth and 
Barrie; Sibbald, of Kempenfeldt Bay; are all names well 
known in those days, as are also many others of the like 
class, But where are the results of the policy which sent 
them there? What did they gain—what have their families 
and descendants gained—by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjected? With one or two exceptions, absolute- 
ly nothing but wasted means and saddest memories. 

It is pleasant to turn to a different class of settlers— 
the hardy Scots, Irish, English, and Germans, to whom the 
ouncies of Simcoe and Grey stand indebted for their 
present state of prosperity. The Sunnidale settlement was 
illchosen, and therefore a failure. But in the north of that 
‘township, much better land and a healthier situation are 
found, and there, as well as in Nottawasaga adjoining, the 
tue conditions of rational colonization, and the practical 
evelopment of those conditions, are plainly to be seen. 

The system of clearing five acre lots, and erecting log 
shanties thereon, to be given to the immigrants without 
Power of sale, which was commenced in Sunnidale, was 
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continued in Nottawasaga, The settlement was called the 
Scotch line, neatly all the people being from the islands of 
Arran and Islay, lying off Argyleshire, in Scotland. Very 
few of them knew a word of English. There were Camp 
bells, McGillivrays, Livingstons, McDiarmids, McAlmons, 
McNees, Jardines, and other characteristic names. The 
chief man among them was Angus Campbell, who had 
been a tradesman of some kind in the old country, and 
exercised a beneficial influence over the rest. He was well 
informed, sternly Presbyterian, and often reminded us of 
‘douce Davie Deans” in the “Heart of Midlothian.” One 
of the Livingstons was a schoolmaster. They were, one and 
all, hardy and industrious folk. Day after day, month after 
‘month, year after year, added to their wealth and comfort 
Cows were purchased, and soon became common. There 
were a few oxen and horses before long. When I visited 
the township of Nottawasaga some years since, 1 found 
Angus Campbell, postmaster and justice of the peace; 
Andrew Jardine, township clerk or treasurer; and Me 
Diarmids, Livingstons, Shaws, &c., spread all over the 
surrounding country, possessing large farms richly stocked, 
good barns wellfilled, and even commodious frame houses 
comfortably furnished. They ride to church or market in 
handsome buggies well horsed: have their temperance 
meetings and political gatherings of the most zealous sort, 


and altogether present a model specimen of prosperous 
farming community. What has been said of the Scotch, is 
no less applicable to the Irish, Germans and English, who 
formed the minority in that township. I hear of their sons, 
and their sons’ sons, as thriving farmers and storekeeper 
all over Ontario. 


‘Our axeman, Whitelaw, was of Scottish parentage, but 
a Canadian by birth, and won his way with the rest. He 
settled in St. Vincent, married a smart and pretty Irish 
lass, had many sons and daughters, acquired a farm of five 
hundred acres, of which he cleared and cultivated a large 
portion almost singlehanded, and in time became able to 
build the finest frame house in the township; served a 
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reeve, was a justice of peace, and even a candidate for 
parliament, in which, well for himself, he failed. His ex: 
Pave labours, however, brought on asthma, of which he 
‘Gied not long since, leaving several families of descendants 
to represent him. 

T could go on with the list of prosperous settlers of this 
class, to fill a volume. Some of the young men entered the 
sninistry, and I recognize their names occasionally at Pres 
byterian and Wesleyan conventions. Some less fortunate 
were tempted away to Towa and Illinois, and there died 
victims to ague and heat. 

But if we “look on this picture and on that;” if we 
compare the results of the settlement of educated people 
and of the labouring classes, the former withering away 
and leaving no sign behind—the latter growing in num: 
bers and advancing in wealth and position until they fil 
the whole land, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that except as leaders and teachers of their companions, 
gentlefolk of refined tastes and of superior education, have 
ho place in the bush, and should shun it as a wild delusion 
and a cruel snare. 


Ke 


16 More about Nottawasaga and its People 


Among the duties handed over to my brother Thomas, by 
his predecessor in the emigrant agency, was the care of a 
large medicine chest full of quinine, rhubarb, jalap, and a 
bost of other drugs, strong enough for horses as well as 
‘men, including a long catalogue of poisons, such as arsenic, 
belladonna, vitriol, kc. To assist in the distribution of this 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine” was added. My brother had no taste for drugs, 
and therefore deputed the care of the medicine chest to 
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me. So I studied “Buchan” zealously, and was fortunate | yng 
enough to secure the aid of an old army sergeant, an Irish. 
man who had been accustomed to camp hospital life, and 
knew how to bleed, and treat wounds. Time and practice 
gave me courage t0 dispense the medicines, which I did 
cautiously, and so successfully as to eam the soubriquet | yr 
of “Doctor,” and to be sought after in cases both dangerous | Sar 
and difficult. As, however, about this time, a clever, li | fang 
censed practitioner had established himself at Barrie, 
thirty-four miles distant, I declined to prescribe in serious 
cases, except in one oF two of great urgency. A Prussian 
soldier named Murtz, had received a gunshot wound in | jor 
the chest at the battle of Quatre Bras, under Marshal | ju 
Bliicher, and had frequently suffered therefrom. One day | eye 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below 2er0, | time 
this man had been threshing in our barn, when he was 
seized with inflammation of the chest, and forced to return 
home. As it appeared to be a case of life and death, 1] >? 
ventured to act boldly, ordered bleeding, a blister on the 
chest, and poultices to the feet—in fact, everything that 
Buchan directed. My brave sergeant took charge of the 
patient; and between us, or perhaps in spite of us, the man | 17 
got over the attack. The singular part of the case was, that 
the old bullet wound never troubled him afterwards, and The 
he looked upon me as the fist of living physicians ie 
In 1836, a band of Potawatomie Indians, claiming} ily f 
allegiance to the Queen, was allowed to leave the State o fog b 
Michigan and sete in Canada. They travelled from Sarnia had § 
through the woods, along the eastem shore of Lake Hu | thro 
ron, and passed through Nottawasaga, on their way tf lation 
Penetanguishene. Between the Scotch line and Sunnidale,| thew 
near the present village of Stayner, lived an old Highland | share 
piper named Campbell, very partial to whiskey and dirt | warn 
‘There were two or three small clearings, grouped together fin re 
and the principal crop was potatoes, nearly full grown [| can in 
‘The old man was sitting sunning himself at his shanty [several 
door. The young men were all absent at mill or elsewher® begin 
and none but women and children about, when a party of were 1 
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Indians, men and squaws with their papooses, came steal 
jing from the woods, and very quietly began to dig the 
potatocs with their fingers and fill their bags with the 
{poil. The poor old piper was horribly frightened and 
perplexed: and in his agitation could think of nothing but 
Eimbing on to his shanty roof, which was covered with 
earth, and there playing with all his might upon his High- 
land pipes, partly as a summons for assistance from his 
friends, partly to terrify the enemy. But the enemy were 
not at all tertified. They gathered in a ring round the 
shanty, laughed, danced, and enjoyed the fun immenscly 
nor would they pass on until the return of some of the 
younger settlers summoned by the din of the bagpipes, 
relieved the old piper from his elevated post. In the mean- 
time, the presence and efforts of the women of the settle 
ment sufficed to rescue their potato crop. 
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17 A Rude Winter Experience 


The chief inconvenience we sustained in Nottawasaga 
arose from the depth of snow in winter, which was gener- 
ally four feet and sometimes more. We had got our large 
log barn well filled with grain and hay. Two feet of snow 
had fallen during the day, and it continued snowing 
throughout the night. Next morning, to our great tribu- 
lation, neither snow nor roof was to be seen on the barn, 
the whole having fallen inside. No time was to be lost. My 
share of the work was to hurry to the Scotch line, there to 
war every settler to send at least one stout hand to assist 
in reraising the roof. None but those who have suffered 
can imagine what it is to have to walk at speed through 
Several feet of soft snow. The sinews of the knees very soon 
begin to be painfully affected, and finally to feel as if they 
were being cut with a sharp knife. This is what Indians 
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call “snow evil," their cure for which is to apply a hot 
Ginder to the spot, thus raising a blister. I toiled on, how. 
ever, and once in the settlement, walked with comparative 
cease. Everybody was ready and eager to help, and so we 
hhad plenty of assistance at our need, and before night got 
‘our barn roof restored 

The practice of exchanging work is universal in new 
settlements; and, indeed, without it nothing of importance 
ccan be effected, Each man gives a day’s work to his neigh 
our, for a logging or raising-bee; and looks for the same 
help when he is ready for it. Thus as many as twenty or 
forty able axemen can be relied upon at an emergency. 

‘Ata later time, some of us became expert in the use of 
snowshoes, and took long journeys through the woods 
not merely with ease but with a great deal of pleasure. As 
a rule, snow is far from being considered an evil in the 
backwoods, on account of the very great facility it affords 
for travelling and teaming, both for business and pleasure, 
as well as for the aid it gives to the hunter or trapper. 

My own feelings on the subject, I found leisure 
embody in the following verses: 


Away, away! my dog and 1; 
‘The woodland boughs are bare, 

The radiant sun shines warm and high, 
‘The frost flake* gems the air. 


* on afine, bright winter morning, when the slight feathery esa 
formed from the congealed dew, which have silently settled on he 
luce during the night, are watted thence by the morning bree 
filling the translucent atmosphere with innomerable minut 
sparkling tas; when the thick, trong coat of ice on the four fo 
{deep snow is slighty covered by the sime fine, white dus, beasy 
ing the foot print of the smallest wild animal-on sueh a smoenlg 
the hardy rapper i bes able to follow his solitary pursuits, In & 
tlorious wintety of Canada, he will sometimes remain {rom boat 
for days, or even weeks, with no companions but his dog and i 
land no other shelter than such at his own hands cam procue- 
Carried away by his ardour forthe sport and the hope of the 1 
booty which usually rewards his perseverance. 
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‘Away, away! thro’ forests wide 
(Our course is swift and free: 

Warm ‘neath the snow the saplings hide— 
Its icecrust firm pace we. 


"The partridge® with expanded crest 
Struts proudly by his mate; 
“The squirrel trims its glossy vest, 
‘Or eats its nut in state 


} Quick echoes answer, shrill and short, 
The woodcock’s frequent cry; 
We heed them not—a keener sport 
We seek—my dogand I 


Farin the woods our traps are set 
In loneliest, thickest glade, 

Where summer's soil is soft and wet, 
And dark firs lend their shade. 


Hurrah! a gallant spoil is here 
‘Toglad a trapper’s sight— 

The warm-clad marten, sleek and fair, 
The ermine soft and white; 


Or mink, oF fox—a welcome prize— 
Or useful squirrel grey, 

Or wild-cat fierce with flaming eyes, 
Or fisher,’ meaner prey 





+The partridge of Canada—a grey varity of growse-—not only dis 
plays'a handsome black-bared til lke that of the turkey, but has 
the power of erecting hesdfeathers, as well as of spreading a 
black fandike tuft placed on elther side of his neck. Although 
timid when alarmed, he is not naturally shy, but at times may 
he approsched near enough 0 observe hie very graceful and 
phyful habite-a facility of acces for which the poor bied com- 
monly pay with his lie 
Dr. Johnson, in one of hie peculiar moods, ns described the 
chew or fichat, which is hete ealled the “sher” 35 "a stinking 
tle beast that robs the hen-roott and warren’™—a very ungrateful 
libel upon an animal that supply exceedingly useful fur for 
ommon purposes 
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(On, on! the cautious toils once more 
“Are set~ the task is done; 

Our pleasant morning's labour o'er, 
Our pastime but begun, 


Away, away! till fall of eve, 
The deer-track be our guide, 
‘The antler'd stag our quarry brave, 

‘Our park the forest wide. 
Atnight, the bright fire at our feet, 
Our couch the wigwam dry— 
No laggard tastes a rest so sweet 
‘As thou, good dog, and I. 
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18 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having been accustomed to gardening all my life, I have 
taken great pleasure in roaming the bush in search of 
botanical treasures of all kinds, and have often thought 
that it would be easy to fill a large and showy garden w 
the native plants of Canada alone. 

But of course, her main vegetable wealth consists in te 
forests with which the Provinces of Quebec and Ontaris 
‘were formerly clothed. In the country around the Georgiat 
Bay, especially, abound the very finest specimens of hané 
‘wood timber. Standing on a hill overlooking the Rive 
Saugeen at the village of Durham, one sees for twenty mils 
round scarcely a single pine tree in the whole prospect 
‘The townships of Arran and Derby, when first surveye4 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees. Oak, elm 
beech, butternut, ash and maple, seemed to vie with ea 
other in the size of their stems and the spread of thei 
branches. In our own clearing in St. Vincent, the axeme 
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considered that five of these great forest kings would oc- 
‘cupy an acre of ground, leaving little space for younger 
tees or underbrush, 

Tonce saw a white or wainscot oak that measured fully 
twelve feet in circumference at the butt, and eighty feet, 
clear of branches. This noble tree must have contained 
somewhere about seven thousand square feet of inch board: 
ing, and would represent a value approaching one hun: 
dred and thirty pounds sterling in the English market. 
White and black ash, black birch, red beech, maple and 
even basswood or lime, are of little, if any, less intrinsic 
‘worth. Rock elm is very valuable, competing as it does 
with hickory for many purposes. 

‘When residing in the city of Quebec, in the year 1859- 
60, I published a series of articles in the Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario, The lumber 
merchants of that city held then, that their correspondents 
in Liverpool was so wedded to old-fashioned ideas, that 
they would not so much as look at any price-list except for 
pine and the few other woods for which there was an as 
sured demand. But I know that my papers were transmitted 
hhome, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers, as, ince then, our rock elm, our white ash, and the 
black birch of Lower Canada, have been in increased de- 
mand, and are regularly quoted at London and Liverpool, 
Bur even though old country dealers should make light of 
‘our products, that is no reason why we should undervalue 
them ourselves. 

Not merely is our larger timber improvidently wasted 
but the smaller kinds, such as blue beech, ironwood or 
hornbeam, buttonwood or plane tree, and red and white 
cedar, are’ swept away without a thought of their great 
marketable value in the Old World.* 


*Lhave myself, when a youth, sold red cedar in London at sixpence 
sterling per quate foot, inch thick, Lime (or basswood) wis sold 
at twopence, and ash and beech at about the same price. White 
for yellow pine was then worth one penny, or just haf the value of 
baswood. These are retail prices. On referring 40 the London 
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Ie seems absolute fatuity to allow this waste of our 
natural wealth to go on unheeded, We send our pine 
across the Atlantic, as if it were the most valuable wood 
that we have, instead of being, as it really is, amongst the 
most inferior. From our eastern seaports white oak is, 
shipped in the form of staves chiefly, also some ash, birch 
and elm, So far well. But what about the millions of tons 
of hardwood of all kinds which we destroy annually for 

el, and which ought to realize, if exported, four times 
as many millions of dollars? 

Besides the plain, straightgrained timber which we 
heedlessly burn up to get it out of the way, there are our 
ornamental woods—our beautiful curled and bird's eye 
maple, our waved ash, our serviceable butternut or yellow 
walnut, our comely cherry, and even our exquisite black 
walnut, all doomed to the same perdition. Little of this 
waste would occur if once the owners of Iand knew that a 
market could be got for their timber. Cheese and butter 
factories for export, have already spread over the Iand— 
why not furniture factories also? Why not warm ourselves 
with the coal of Nova Scotia, of Manitoba, and, byand-by, 
of the Saskatchewan, and spare our forest treasures for 
nobler uses? Would not this whole question be a fitting 
subject for the appointment of a competent parliamentary 

To me these reflections are not the birth of to-day, but 
date from my bush residence in the township of Notta- 
wasaga. If I should succeed now in bringing them effec- 
tively before my fellow Canadians ere it is too Tate, T shall 
feel that I have neither thought nor written in vain 
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wholesale quotations for July 1881, 1 find these statements fully 
home ont, fe will be news to most of my readers, that Canadian 
black birch has been proved by tet, under the authority of the 
British Admiraley, to be of greater specif gravity than Engst 
tak and therefore bewer fied for ships’ flooring for which pur 
pose it is now extensively tsed. Also for saitcises in larfe 
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19 A Melancholy Tale 


‘The Scottish setters in Nottawasaga were respectable, God- 
fearing, and though somewhat stern in their manners, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They married 
young, had numerous families, and taught their children 
at an early age the duties of good citizenship, and the re 
ligious principles of their Presbyterian forefathers. 

Among them, not the prettiest certainly, but the most 
amiable and beloved, was Flora McDiarmid, a call, bright: 
complexioned lass of twenty, perhaps, who was the chief 
mainstay of her widowed father, whose log shanty she kept 
in perfect order as far as their simple resources permisted, 
while she exercised a vigilant watch over her younger 
brothers and sisters, and with their assistance contrived to 
‘work their four acre allotment to good advantage. 

‘Wherever there was trouble in the settlement, or mirth 
afoot, Flora was sure to be there, nursing the sick, cheer- 
ing the unhappy, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple feast, she was, in fact, the life of the somewhat 
dull and overworked community. Was the minister from 
afar to be received with due honour, was the sober church 
service to be celebrated in a shanty with becoming pro- 
priety—Flora was ever on hand, at the head of all the other 
Tassies, guiding and directing everything, and in so kindly 
and cheerful a way that none thought of disputing her be 
hests or hesitating at their fulfilment, 

Such being the case, no wonder that Malcolm Me 
Almon and other young fellows contended for her hand 
in marriage. But Malcolm won the preference, and blithely 
hie set to work to build a splendid log shanty, twenty-five 
fect square, divided into inner compartments, with win- 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences for 
domestic comfort new to the settlement; and when it was 
ready, and supplied with plenishings of all kinds, Flora 
and Malcolm were married amid the rejoicings of the 
whole township, and settled quietly down to the steady 

































hard work of a life in the extreme backwoods, some miles 
distant from our clearing. 

The next thing I heard of them was many months after- 
wards, when Malcolm was happy in the expectation of an 
heir to his ewo hundred acre lot, in the ninth or tenth 
concession of the township. But alas! as time stole on, 
accounts were unfavourable, and grew worse and worse. 
The nearest professional man lived at Barrie, thirty-four 
miles distant. A wandering herb doctor, as he called him- 
self, of the Yankee eclectic school, was the best who had yet 
visited the township, and even he was far away at this time, 
‘There were experienced matrons enough in the settlement, 
but their skill deserted them, or the case was beyond their 
ability. And so poor Flora died, and her infant with her. 

The same day her brother John, in deep distress, came 
to beg us to lend them pine boards enough to make the 
poor dead woman a coffin. Except the pine tree which we 
had cut down and sawn up, as related already, there was 
not a foot of sawn lumber in the settlement, and scarcely 
a hammer or a nail either, but what we possessed our. 
selves, So, being very sorry for their affliction, I told them 
they should have the coffin by next morning: and I set to 
work myself, made a tolerably handsome box, stained in 
black, of the right shape and dimensions, and gave it to 
them at the appointed hour. We of course attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyterian minister above-mentioned, And never shall 
forget the weeping bearers, staggering under their burth: 
cen through tangled brushwood and round upturned roots 
and cradle holes, and the long train of mourners following 
in their rear, to the chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now I hear stands a small Presbyterian church in the 
village of Duntroon 
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20 From Barrie to Nottawasaga 


For nearly three years we continued to work on content- 
edly at our bush farm. In the summer of 1887, we received, 
intelligence that two of our sisters were on their way to 
join us in Canada, and soon afterwards that they had 
reached Toronto, and expected to meet us at Barrie on a 
certain day. At the same time we learnt that the bridge 
‘across the Nottawasaga river, eleven miles from Barrie, had 
given way, and was barely passable on foot, as it lay float- 
ing on the water. One of our span of horses had. been 
killed and his fellow sold, so that we had to hire a team 
to convey our sisters’ goods from Barrie to the bridge 
where ic was necessary to meet them with our own ox- 
team and waggon. I walked to Barrie accordingly, and 
found my sisters at Bingham’s tavern, very glad to see me, 
but in a stace of complete bewilderment and some alarm at 
the rough ways of the place, then only containing a tavern, 
‘or two, and some twenty stores and dwellings. My fustian 
clothes, which I had made myself, and considered first-rate 
they “laughed at consumedly.” My boots! they were soaked 
and trod out of all fashionable proportions. Fortunately, 
other people in Barrie were nearly as open to criticism as 
myself, and as we had to get on our way without loss of 
time, I forgot my eccentricities of dress in the rough ex: 
periences of the road. 

From Barrie to Root’s tavern was pleasant wavelling, 
the day being fine and the road fairly good. We took some 
rest and refreshment there, and started again, but had not 
gone two miles before a serious misfortune befel us, Ihave 
‘mentioned corduroy-bridges before; one of these 
thrown actoss a beautifully clear white-paved streamlet 
known to travellers on this road as “sweet-water.” The 
‘waggon was heavily laden with chests and other luggage, 
and the horses not being very strong, found it beyond their 
Power to drag the load across the bridge on account of its 
Steepness, Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding, 














persuaded her to descend and walk on. Again and again, 
the teamster whipped his horses, and again and again, 
after they had almost scaled the crest, the weight of the 
load dragged them backward. I wanted to lighten the load, 
but the man said it was needless, and bade me block the 
wheels with a piece of broken branch lying near, which T 
did; the next moment I was petrified to see the waggon 
over-balance itself and fall sideways into the stream seven 
or eight feet beneath, dragging the horses over with it, 
their forefeet clinging to the bridge and their hind feet 
‘entangled amongst the spokes of the wheels below 

‘My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
caught the horses’ heads and held them by main force to 
‘quiet their struggles, while the man and I got out an axe, 
cut the spokes of the wheels, and so in a few minutes got 
the horses on to firm ground, where they stood panting and 
terrified for some minutes. Meanwhile, to get the heavy 
seaboxes out of the water and carry them up the face of a 
nearly perpendicular bank, then get up the wagon and re 
load it, was no easy task, but was accomplished at last. 

The teamster, being afraid of injury to his horses’ legs, 
at first refused to go further on the road. However, they 
had suffered no harm; and we finished our journey to the 
bridge where my brother awaited us. Here the unlucky 
boxes had to be carried across loose floating logs, and 
loaded on to the ox-waggon, which ended our hard work 
for that day 

Two days longer were we slowly travelling through 
Sunnidale and into Nottawasaga, spending each night at 
some friendly settler’s shanty, and so lightening the f 
tigues of the way 
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21 Farewell to the Backwoods 


My sisters had come into the woods fresh from the lovely 

village of Epsom, in Surrey, and accustomed to all the 
comforts of English life. Their consternation at the rude 
ness of the accommodations which we had considered 
rather luxurious than otherwise, dispelled all our illusions, 
and made us think seriously of moving nearer to Toronto. 
T was the first to feel the need of change, and as I had 
occasionally walked ninety miles to the city, to draw 
nioney for our road contracts, and the same distance back 
again, and had gained some friends there, it took me very 
little time to make up my mind. My brothers and sisters 
remained throughout the following winter, and then re- 
moved to a rented farm at Bradford, 

Not that the bush has ever lost its charms for me. 
still delight to escape thither, to roam at large, admiring 
the stately trees with their graceful outlines of varied 
foliage, seeking in their delicious shade for ferns and all 
kinds of wild plants, forgetting the turmoil and anxieties 
of the business world, and wishing I could leave it behind 
for ever and aye. In some stich mood it was that I wrote: 


Come to the woods—the dark old woods, 
‘Where our life is blithe and free; 

No thought of sorrow or strife intrudes 
Beneath the wild woodland tree 


Our wigwam is raised with skill and care 
In some quiet forest nook: 

Our healthful fare is of ven'son rare, 
Our draught from the crystal brook. 


Insummer we wap the beaver shy, 
In winter we chase the deer 


"These lines were set to music bythe late J.P, Clarke, Mus. Bac of 
Toronto University, in his "Songs of Canada 





And, summer or winter, our days pass by 
In honest and hearty cheer. 


And when at the last we fall asleep 
‘On mother earth's ancient breast, 
‘The forest-dinge deep shall o'er us sweep, 

And lull us to peaceful rest. 


SOOKE 


22 A Journey to Toronto 


‘To make my narrative intelligible to those who are not 
familiar with the times of which T am about to write, 1 
must revert briefly to the year 1834. During that year 1 
rade my fist business visit to Toronto, then newly erected 
into a city, As the journey may be taken as a fair specimen 
cof our facilities for travelling in those days, I shall describe 

1 Jefe our shanty in Sunnidale in the bright early 
morning, equipped only with an umbrella and a blue bag, 
such as is ustally carried by lawyers, containing some 
articles of clothing. The first three or four miles of the 
road lay over felled trees cut into logs, but not hauled out 
of the way. To step or jump over these logs every few feet 
may be amusing enough by way of sport, but it becomes 
not a little tiresome when repeated mile after mile, with 
scarcely any intermission, and without the stimulus of 
companionship. After getting into a better cleared road 
the chief difficulty lay with the imperfectly “stubbed” 
underbrush and the frequency of cradleholes—that i 
hollows caused by up-turned roots—in roughly timbered 
land. This kind of travelling continued till midday, whe 
1 got a substantial dinner and a boisterous welcome from 
ry old friend Root and his family. He had a pretty litle 
daughter by this time. 
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An hour's rest, and an easy walk of seven miles to 
Barie, were pleasant enough, in spite of stumps and hol- 
lows. At Barrie I met with more friends, who would have 
had me remain there for the night; but time was too 
valuable. So on I trudged, skirting round the sandy beach 
‘of beautiful Kempenfeldt Bay, and into the thick dark 
‘roods of Innisfil, where the road was a mere brushed track, 
tasily missed in the twilight, and very muddy from recent 
rains. Making all the expedition in my power, I sped on 
towards Clement's tavern, then the only hostelry between 
Barrie and Bradford, and situated close to the height of 
land whence arise, in a single field, the sources of various 
streams flowing into the Nottawasaga, the Holland, and the 
Gredit Rivers. But rain came on, and the road became a 
succession of watersholes so deep that T all but lost my 
boots, and, moreover, it was so dark that it was impossible 
to walk along logs laid by the roadside, which was the local 
custom in daylight. 

1 felt myself in a dilemma, To go forward or backward 
seemed equally unpromising. T had often spent nights in 
the bush, with or without a wigwam, and the thought of 
danger did not occur to me. Suddenly I recollected that 
about half a mile back I had passed a newly chopped and 
partially logged clearing, and that there might possibly be 
workmen still about. So I returned to the place, and 
shouted for assistance; but no person was within hearing. 
There was, however, a small log hut, about six feet square, 
which the axe-men had roughly put up for protection from 
the rain, and in it had left some fire still burning. 1 was 
‘lad enough to secure even so poor a shelter as this. Every- 
thing was wet, T was without supper, and very tired after 
thirty miles’ walk. But I tried to make the best of a bad 
job: collected plenty of half-consumed brands from the still 
blazing log-heaps, to keep up some warmth during the 
hight, and then lay down on the round logs that had been. 
used for seats, to sleep as best I might. 

But this was not to be. At about nine o'clock there 
arose from the woods, st a sharp snapping bark, answered 





by a single yelp; then two or three yells at intervals. Again 
a silence, lsting perhaps five minutes, This Kept on, the 
noise increasing in frequency, and coming nearer and 
again nearer, until it became fmpossible to mistake i for 
fught but the howling of wolves. The clearing might be 
five or six acres, Scattered over it were partially or wholly 
bume log heaps. T knew that wolves would not be likely to 
venture amongst the firs, and that Iwas practically safe, 
But the position was not pleasant, and I should have pre 
ferred a bed at Clement’, asa matter of choice. 1, however, 
kept up my fire very assiduously, and the evil brutes con- 
tinued their concert of fiendish discords—sometimes re 
‘maining silent for a time, and anon bursting into a fll 
chorus fortissimo—for many long, long hous, until the 
glad beams of morning peeped through the trees, and the 
Sky grew brighter and brighter; when the wolves ceaied 
their serenade, and I fell fast asleep, with my damp um 
brella fr a pillow. 

With the advancing day, 1 awoke, stiffened in ever 
joint, and very hungry. A few minutes’ walk on my roxd 
showed mea distant opening in the woods, towards which 
Thastened, and found a new shanty, inhabited by @ good 
natured settler and his family, from whom 1 got some 
breakfast, for which they would accept nothing but thanks 
They had lately been much troubled, they said, with 
wolves about their cattle sheds at night. 

From thence 1 proceeded to Bradford, fifteen miles, by 
a voad interlaced with pine roots, with deep waterholes 
between, and so desperately rugged as to defy any wheeled 
vehicle but an ox-car to struggle over it. Here my troubles 
ended for the present. Mr. Thomas Drury, of that village 
had been in partnership with a cousin of my own, 3 
brewers, at Mile End, London. His hospitable reception 
and a good night's repose, made me forget previous dis 
Comforts, and I went on my way next morning with alight 
heart, carrying with me a letter of introduction toa man ol 
whom Thad occasionally heard in the bush, one William 
Lyon Mackensie. 
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The day's journey by way of Yonge Street was eas 
ily accomplished by stage—an old-fashioned conveyance 
‘enough, swung on leather straps, and subject to tremen- 
ddous jerks from loose stones on the rough road, innocent of 
Macadam, and full of the deepest ruts. A fellow-passenger, 
by way of encouragement, told me how an old man, a few 
weeks before, had been jolted so violently against the roof, 
1s to leave marks of his blood there, which, being not un 
‘common, were left unheeded for days, My friend advised 
‘me to keep on my hat, which I had laid aside on account 
of the heat of the day, and Twas not slow to adopt the 
suggestion. 

Arrived in town, my first business was to seck out Mr 
William Hawkins, well-known in those days as an emi 
nent provincial and surveyor. I found him at a house on 
the south side of Newgate (now Adelaide) street, two or 
three doors west of Bay Street. He was living as a private 
Ddoarder with an English family; and, at his friendly inter 
cession, I was admitted to the same privilege. The home 
was that of Mr. H. C, Todd, with his wife and two sons, 
With them, I continued to reside as often as I visited 
Toronto, and for fong after I became a citizen, That 1 
spent there many happy days, among kind and considerate 
fiends, numbers of my readers will be well assured when 
T mention, that the two boys were Alfred and Alpheus 
‘Todd, the one loved and lamented as the late Clerk of 
Committees in the Canadian House of Commons—the 
other widely known in Europe and America, as the late 
Libtarian of the Dominion Parliament. 

My stay in Toronto on that occasion was very brief 
To wait upon the Chief Emigrant Agent for instructions 
aout road-making in Sunnidale; to make a few stnall 
Purchases of clothing and tea; and to start back again, 
Without loss of time, were matters of course. One thing, 
however, T found time to do, which had more bearing 
pon this narrative, and that was, to present Mr, Drury's 
letter of introduction to William L. Mackenaie, \.r.r,, at 
tis printingoffice on Hospital Street. I had often seen 








copies, in the bush, of the Colonial Advocate, as well as of 
the Courier and Gazette newspapers, but had the faintest 
possible idea of Canadian politics. The letter was from one 
‘whose hospitality Mackenzie had experienced for weeks in 
London, and consequently I felt certain of a courteous | 
reception. Without descending from the high stool he | 
used at his desk he received the letter, read it looked at me | 
frigidly, and said in his singular, harsh Dundee dialect: 
‘We must look after our own people before doing anything 
for strangers.” Mr. Drury had told him that 1 wished to 
know if there were any opening for proof-readers in Tor. 
onto. I was not a little surprised to find myself ostracized as 
a stranger in a British colony, but, having other views, 
thought no more of the circumstance at the time 
‘This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 

Mackenzie, which was related to me by one who was on the 
spot where it happened. In 1820, on his first arrival in 
Montreal from Scotland, he got an engagement as chain- 
bearer on the survey of the Lachine canal. A few days after. 
wards, the surveying party, as usual at noon, sat down on a 
grassy bank to eat their dinner. They had been thus occu: 
pied for half an hour, and were getting ready for a smoke, 
when the new chain-bearer suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation, “Now, boys, time for work! we mustn’t waste 
the government money!” The consequence of which ill: 
timed outburst was his prompt dismissal from the service. 
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23 Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Polities 










In the course of the years 1835/6 and "7, 1 made many 
journeys to Toronto, sometimes wholly on foot, sometime 
partly by steamboat and stage. I became very intimate wid 
the Todd family and connections, which included Mr 
‘Todd's brother, William P. Patrick, then, and long after 
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wards, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly; his brotherin- 
nw, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, .r.r.; Thomas Vaux, Ac- 
counant of the Legislature; Caleb Hopkins, acp.r., for 
Halton; William H. Doel, brewer; William C. Keele, at- 
tomey, and their families. Nearly all these persons were, or 
had been, zealous admirers of Wm. L. Mackenzie's political 
course, And the same thing must be said of my friend Mr. 
Drury, of Bradford; his sister married Edward Henderson, 
merchant tailor, of King Steet west, whose father, E. T. 
Henderson, was well known amongst Mackenzie's sup- 
porters. It was his cottage on Yonge Street (near what is 
how Gloucester Street), at which the leaders of the popu- 
lar party used often to meet in council. The house stood in 
an orchard, well fenced, and was then very rural and se 
cluded from observation, 

Amongst all these really estimable people, and at their 
houses, nothing of course was heard disparaging to the Re- 
formers of that day, and their active leader. My own politi 
cal prejudices also were in his favour. And so matters went 
con until the arrival, in 1885, of Sir Francis Bond Head, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, when we, in the bush, began to hear 
of violent struggles between the House of Assembly on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant-Governor supported by 
the Legislative Council on the other. Each political party 
by turns, had had its successes and reverses at the polls. In 
1825, the majority of the Assembly was Tory; in 1826, and 
for several years afterwards, a Reform majority was elected: 
in 1881, again, Toryism was successful; in 1835, the bal: 
ance veered over to the popular side once more, by a 
majority only of four. This majority, led by Mackenzie, re 
fused to pass the supplies; whereupon, Sir Francis appealed 
to the people by dissolving the Parliament. 

What were the precise grounds of difference in prin- 
ciple between the opposing parties, did not very clearly 
appear to us in the bush. Sir Francis Head had no power to 

rant “Responsible Government,” as it has since been 
imterpreted. On each side there were friends and oppon- 
nts of that system. Among Tories, Ogle R. Gowan, 
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Charles Fothergill, and others, advocated a responsible 
ministry, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
“Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged such 
men as Marshall 8. Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who preferred, 
American Republicanism, in which “Responsible Govern- 
ment” was and is utterly unknown, We consequently 
found it hard to understand the party cries of the day. But 
wwe began to perceive that there was a Republican bias on. 
‘one hand, contending with a Monarchical leaning on the 
other; and we had come to Canada, as had most wellin. 
formed immigrants, expressly to avoid the evils of Re 
publicanism, and to preserve our British constitutional 
heritage intact. 

‘When therefore Sir Francis Head threw himself with 
great energy into the electoral arena, when he bade the foes, 
of the Empire “come if they dare!” when he called upon 
the “United Empire Loyalists"—men, who in 1770 bad 
thrown away their all, rather than accept an alien rule 
to vindicate once more their right to choose whom they 
would follow, King or President—when he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, making himself at home 
im the farm-houses, and calling upon fathers and husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearths, and their old tra 
ditions of honour and fealty to the Crown, it would have 
been strange indeed had he failed. 

The next House of Assembly, elected in 1887, com 
tained a majority of twenty-six to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F. B. Head's policy. This precipitated matters. Had 
Mackenzie been capable of enduring defeat with a good 
grace; had he restrained his natural irritability of temper, 

















and kept his skirts cautiously clear of all contact with men 
of Republican aspirations, he might and probably would 
have recovered his position as a parliamentary leader, and 
died an honoured and very likely even a titled veteran! 
But he became frantic with choler and disappointment, 
and rushed headlong into the most passionate extremes, 
which ended in making him a mere cat’spaw in the hands 
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24 Toronto During the Rebellion 





In November, 1887, I had travelled tw Toronto for the 
purpose of seeking permanent employment in the city, and 
meant to return in the first week of December, to spend 
my last Christmas in the woods. But the fates and William 
Lyon Mackenzie had decided otherwise. I was staying for 
a few days with my friend Joseph Heughen, the London 
hairdresser mentioned as a fellow-passenger on board the 
Asia, whose name must be familiar to most Toronto citi 
tens of that day, His shop was near Ridout’s hardware- 
store, on King Street, at the corner of Yonge Street. On. 
Sunday, the Srd, we heard that armed men were assem- 
bling at the Holland Landing and Newmarket to attack 
the city, and that lists of houses to be burned by them were 
in the hands of their leaders; that Samuel Lount, black- 
smith, had been manufacturing pikes at the Landing for 
their use; that two or three persons had been warned by 
friends in the secret to sell their houses, oF to leave the city, 
or to look for startling changes of some sort. Then it was 
known that a quantity of arms and a couple of cannon 
were being brought from the garrison, and stored in the 
covered way under the old City Hall. Every idle report was 
eagerly caught up, and magnified a hundred fold. But the 
burthen of all invariably was, an expected invasion by the ~ 
Yankees to drive all loyalists from Canada. In this way 
rumour followed rumour, all. business ceased, and every: 
hody listened anxiously for the next alarm, At length it 
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came in earnest. At eleven o'clock on Monday night, the | pie 
4th of December, every bell in the city was set ringing, | ar 
‘occasional gunshots were fired, by accident as it tuned | to : 
out, but none the less startling to nervous people; acon | ei 
fused murmur arose in the streets, becoming louder every | yas 
minute; presently the sound of a horse's hoofs was heard, | 
echoing loudly along Yonge Street. With others T hur | on 
ried out, and found at Ridout's corner a horseman, who } bee 
proved to be Alderman John Powell, who told his breath. | — no 
Jess listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge | Moc 
Street toll-gate, two miles out, by Mackenzie and Anderson | «wo 
at the head of a number of rebels in arms; how he had on ¢ 
shot Anderson and missed Mackenzie; how he had dodged | wou 
behind a log when pursued; and had finally got into town | insu 
by the College Avenue. Mac 
There was but little sleep in Toronto that night, and | A fa 
next day everything was uproar and excitement, height | whil 
ened by the news that Col. Moodie, of Richmond Hill, a] — dow 
retired officer of the army, who was determined to force his | wagg 
way through the armed bodies of rebels, to bring tidings of | and 
the rising to the Government in Toronto, had been shot | — muz 
down and inhumanly left to bleed to death at Montgom- fF the | 
ery’s tavern. The flames and smoke from Dr. Horne's house }effor 
at Rosedale, were visible all over the city; it had been B 
fired in the presence of Mackenzie in person, in retaliation, | City 
it was said, for the refusal of discount by the Bank of Up | Osgo 
per Canada, of which Dr. Horne was teller. The ruins of } fice 
the still-burning building were visited by hundreds of J a sta 
citizens, and added greatly to the excitement and exasper | with 
tion of the hour. By.and-by it became known that Mr. J bore 
Robert Baldwin and Dr. John Rolph had been sent, with | nitio 
a flag of truce, to Tearn the wants of the insurgents, Many [| accep 
citizens accompanied the party at a litdle distance. A flag of | my f 
truce was in itself a delightful novelty, and the street J was h 
urchins cheered vociferously, scudding away at the small [| natio 
est alarm. Arrived at the toll-gate, there were waiting out fF Was ¢ 
side Mackenzie, Lount, Gibson, Fletcher and other leaders fF that 
with a couple of hundred of their men. In reply to the dread 
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Lieutenant Governor's message of inquiry, as to what was 
Maawed, the answer was, “Independence, and a convention ~ 
Wo arrange details” which rather compendious demand, _ 
being reported to Sir Francis, was at once rejected. So there 
‘was nothing for it but to fight. 

Mackenzie did his best to induce his men to advance 
con the city that evening; but as most of his followers had 
been led to expect that there would be no resistance, and 
po bloodshed, they were shocked and discouraged by Col 
Moodie’s death, as well as by those of Anderson and one or 
two others. A picket of volunteers under Col. Jarvis, fired 
fn them, when not far within the toll-gate, killing one and 
rounding two others, and retired still firing. After this the 
Insurgents lost all confidence, and even threatened to shoot 
Mackenzie himself, for reproaching them with cowardice. 
A farmer living by the roadside told me at the time, that 
‘while a detachment of rebels were marching southwards 
own the hill, since known as Mount Pleasant, they saw a 
waggon-load of cordwood standing on the opposite rise, 
and supposing it to be a piece of artillery loaded to the 
muzle with grape oF canister, these brave warriors leaped 
the fences right and left like squirrels, and could by no 
effort of their officers be induced again to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings in the city—the 
Gity Hall, Upper Canada Bank, the Parliament Buildings, 
Osgoode Hall, Government House, the Canada Company's 
fice, and many private dwellings and shops, were put in 
a state of defence by barricading the windows and doors 
with two-inch plank, loopholed for musketry; and the city 
bore a rather formidable appearance. Arms and ammu- 
nition were distributed to all householders who chose to 
accept them, I remember well the trepidation with which 
ry friend Heughen shrank from touching the musket that 
vas held out for his acceptance; and the outspoken indig- 
nation of the militia sergeant, whose proffer of the firearm 
vas declined. The poor hairdresser told me afterwards, 
that many of his customers were rebels, and that he 
Areaded the loss of their patronage. 





The same evening came Mx. Speaker McNab, with a 
steamer from Hamilton, bringing sixty of the “men of 
Gore.” It was an inspiring thing to see these fine fellows 
land on the wharf, bright and fresh from their short voy 
age, and full of zeal and loyalty. The ringing cheers they 
sent forth were re-echoed with interest by the townsmen, 
From Scarborough also, marched in a party of militia, 
under Captain McLea 

Tt was on the same day that a lady, still living, was 
travelling by stage from Streetsville, on her way through 
‘Toronto to Cornwall, having with her a large trunk of new 
clothing prepared for a long visit to her relatives. Very 
awkwardly for her, Mackenzie had started, at the head of 
a few men, from Yonge Steet across to Dundas Street, to 
stop the stage and capture the mails so as to intercept news 
of Dr, Duncombe's rising in the London District. Not 
content with seizing the mail-bags and all the money they 
contained, Mackenzie himself, pistol in hand, demanded 
the surtender of the poor woman's portmanteau, and cat 
ried it off bodily. It was asserted at the time that he only 
succeeded in evading capture a few days after, at Oakville, 
by disguising himself in woman's clothes, which may ex 
plain his raid upon the lady's wardrobe; for which, I 
Delieve, she failed to get any compensation whatsoever 
under the Rebellion Losses Act, This lady afterwards be 
came the wife of John F, Rogers, who was my partner in 
business for several subsequent years 

In the course of the next day, Wednesday, parties of 
men arrived from Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville, Port 
Credit and other places in greater or less numbers—many 
‘of them Orangemen, delighted with their new occupation. 
The Lieutenant-Governor was thus enabled to vacate the 
City Hall and take up his headquarters in the Parliament 
Buildings; and before night as many as fifteen hundred 
Volunteers were armed and partially drilled. Among them 
were a number of Mackenzie's former supporters, with 
their sons and relatives, now thoroughly ashamed of the 
man, and utterly alienated by his declared republicanism. 
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Next morning followed the “Battle of Gallows Hill,” 
cor, as it might more fitly be styled, the “Skirmish of 
Montgomery's Farm.” Being a stranger in the city, I had 
not then formally volunteered, but took upon myself to 
necompany the advancing force, on the chance of finding 
Something to do, either as a volunteer or a newspaper cor- 
respondent, should an opening occur. The main body, ted 
by Sit Francis himself, with Colonels Fitzgibbon and Mc 
Nab as Adjutants, marched by Yonge Street, and consisted 
ofsix hundred men with two guns; while two other bodies, 
of two hundred and a hundred and twenty men, respec 
tively, headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and 8. P, Jarvis, 
advanced by byeroads and fields on the ¢: 

west of Yonge Street. Nothing was seen of the enemy till 
within halfa-mile of Montgomery's tavern, The ro: 

there bordered on the west side by pine woods, from 
whence dropping rifleshots began to be heard, which were 
answered by the louder muskets of the militia. Presently 
our artillery opened their hoarse throats, and the woods 
rang with strong teverberations. Splinters were dashed 
from the trees, threatening, and I believe causing worse 
mischief than the shots themselves. Itis said that this kind 
of skitmishing continued for halfan-hour—to me it seemed 
but a few minutes. As the militia advanced, their op- 
ponents melted away. Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting and firing as they 
ran, Two or three wounded men of both parties were lifted 
tenderly into carts and sent off to the city to be placed in 
hospital, Others lay bleeding by the road-side—rebels by 
their rustic clothing; their wounds were bound up, and 
they were removed in their turn, Soon a movement was 
visible through the smoke, on the hill fronting the tavern, 
where some tall pines were then standing. I could see there 
two or three hundred men, now firing irregularly at the 
advancing loyalists; now swaying to and fro without any 
apparent design, Some horsemen were among them, who 
seemed to act more as scouts than as leaders, 

We had by this time arrived within cannon shot of the 
































































































tavern itself, Two or three balls were seen 10 strike and 
pass through it. A crowd of men rushed from the door, 
nd scattered wildly in a northerly direction. ‘Those on the 
hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
land, and then fled like their fellows. Their horsemen took 
the sideroad westward, and were pursued, but not in time 
to prevent their escape. Had our right and left wings 
kept pace with the main body, the whole insurgent force 
rust have been captured, 

Sir Francis halted his men opposite the tavern, and 
save the word to demolish the building, by way ofa severe 
lesson to the disaffected. This was promptly done by firing 
the furniture in the lower rooms, and presently thick 
clouds of smoke and vivid flames burst from doors and 
windows. The battalion next moved on to perform the 
Same service at Gibson's house, several miles further north, 
Many prisoners were taken in the pursuit, all of whom 
Sir Francis released, after admonishing them to be better 
subjects in future, The march back to Toronto was very 
leisurely executed, several of the mounted officers carrying 
dead pigs and geese slung across their saddle-bows at 
trophies of victory 

Next day, volunteers forthe city guard were called for, 
and among them 1 was regularly enrolled and placed wnder 
pay, at three shillings and nine pence per diem, My captain 
teas George Percival Ridout; and his brother, Joseph D. 
Ridout, was lieutenant, Our company was duly drilled at 
the City Hall, and continued to do duty as long as theit 
services were required, which was about four months. 1 
have vivid recollection of being stationed at the Dea 
Bridge to look out for a second visit from Peter Matthews 
band of rebels, eighty of whom had attempted to burn the 

and succeeded in burning three adjoining houses 
also, of being forgotten and kept there without food of 
relief throughout a bitter cold winter’s night and mort 
ing. Also, of doing duty as sentry over poor old Colond 
Van Egmond, a Dutch officer who had served under Napok 
con L., and who was grievously sick from exposure in the 
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woods and confinement in gaol, of which he soon after- 
Wards died, Another day, I was placed, as one of a cor: 
poral’s guard, in charge of Leslie's stationery and drug. 
Fore, and found there a saucy little shop-boy who has 
since developed into the portly person of Alderman Baxter, 
how one, and not the least, of our city notabilities. The 
guards and the guarded were on the best of terms. We 
ere treated with much hospitality by Mr. Joseph Lesslie, 
tate Postmaster of Toronto, and have all been excellent 
friends ever since, Our corporal, I ought to say, was Anth= 
ony Blachford, since a well-known and respected citizen. 

‘Those were exciting times in Toronto. The day after 
the battle, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
of LieutenantColonel Dewson, came marching down 
Yonge Street, headed by Highland pipers playing the ma- 
tional pibroch, In their ranks I first saw Hugh Scobie, a 
stalwart Scotsman, afterwards widely known as publisher 
of the British Colonist newspaper. With this party were 
brought in sixty prisoners, tied to a ong rope, most of 
‘whom were afterwards released on parole. 

‘A day or two afterwards, entered the volunteers from 
the Neweastle District, who had marched the whole dis. 
tance from Brockville, under the command, I think, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
body of men, and in the highest spirits at the prospect of a 
fight with the young Queen Victoria's enemies. 

AA great sensation was created when the leaders who had 
been arrested after the battle, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, 
John G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
cannon pointed towards the prisoners, were marched along, 
King Street to the Common Jail, which is the same build 
ing now occupied as York Chambers, at the comer of 
Toronto and Court Streets. The Court House stood, and 
still stands, converted into shops and offices, on Church 
Street; between the two was an open common which was 
twsed in those days as the place of public executions. It was 
hete that, on the 12th of April following, I witnessed, with 
reat sorrow, the execution by hanging of Samuel Lount 
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and Peter Matthews, two of the principal rebel leaders, 
Sir F. B, Head had then left the Province. 


The following narrative of circumstances which occurred 
during the time when Mackenzie was in command of the 
rebel force on Yonge Street, has been kindly communicated 
to me by agentleman, who, as a young lad, was personally 
cognizant of the facts described. It has, I believe, never 
been published, and will interest many of my readers; 


“Tt was on Monday morning, the 5th of December, 1837, 
when rumours of the disturbances that had broken out in 
Lower Canaia were causing great excitement throughout 
the Home District, that the late James 8, Howard’s servant 
man, named Bolton, went into his master’s bed-room and 
asked if Mr. H. had heard shots fired during the night. He 
replied that he had not, and told the man to go down to 
the street and find out what was the matter. Bolton re 
turned shortly with the news, that a man named Anderson 
had been shot at the foot of the hill, and that his body was 
ying in a house near by. Shortly after came the start 
report of the death of poor Col. Moodie, which was a gret 
shock to Mrs, Howard, who knew him well, and was her 
self a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel’s regiment 
(the old Hundred and Fourth) had been raised during the 
war of 1812, Mr. Howard immediately ordered his ca 
riage, and started for the city, from whence he did not 
return for ten days. About nine o'clock, a man named 
Pool, who held the rank of captain in the rebel arm, 
called at Mr. Howard's house, to ask if Anderson's boty 
was there. Being told where it was said to be, he turnet 
and went away. Immediately afterwards, the first detack 
‘ment of the rebel army came in sight, consisting of somt 
fifteen or twenty men, who drew up on the lawn in from 
of the house, Presently, at the word of command the 
wheeled round and went away in search of the dead rebel 
Next came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying dows] 
who said that there were five hundred rebeb 





behind them. Then was heard the report of fire arms, and 
anon more armed men showed themselves along the brow 
of Gallows Hill, and took up ground near the present resi 
idence of Mr. Hooper. About eleven o'clock, another de: 
tachment appeared, headed by a man on a small white 


horse, almost a pony, who turned out to be the command. 


erinchief, Mackenzie himself. He wore a great coat but- 
toned up 10 the chin, and presented the appearance of 
being stuffed. In talking among themselves, the men inti- 
mated that he had on a great many coats, as if to make 
himself bullet proof. To enable the man on the white 
pony to enter the lawn, his men wrenched off the fence 
boards; he entered the house without knocking, took pos- 
zssiow of the sitting room where Mrs. and Miss Howard 
and her brother were sitting, and ordered dinner to be got 
ready for fifty men. Utterly astonished at such a demand, 
Mrs. Howard said she could do nothing of the kind. After 
abusing Mr. Howard for some time—who had incurred his 
dislike by refusing him special privileges at the Post Office 
=Mackenzie said Howard had held his ofice long enough, 
and that it was time somebody else had it. Mrs. Howard at 
length referred him to the servant in the kitchen; which 
hint he took, and went to see about dinner himself. There 
happened to be a large iron sugar-kettle, in which was 
boiling a sheep killed by dogs shortly before. This they 
emptied, and refilled with beef from a barrel in the cel- 

A baking of bread just made was also confiscated and 
cut up by @ tall thin man, named Eckhardt, from Mark- 
ham. While these preparations were going on, other men 
were busy in the tool house mending their arms, which 
consisted of all sorts of weapons, from chisels and gouges 
fixed on poles, to hatchet unis of all descrip. 
tions. About two o'clock there was a regular stampede, and 
the family were left quite alone, much to their relief; with 
‘he exception of a young Highland Scotchman mounting 
guard. He must have been a recent arrival from the old 
country, as he wore the blue jacket and trowsers of the 
“eefaring men of the western isles. Mrs. Howard seeing all 
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the rest had left, went out to speak to him, saying she re- 
igretted to see so fine a young Scotchman turning rebel 
against his Queen. His answer was, “Country first, Queen 
next.” He told her that it was the flag of truce which had 
called his comrades away. About half-past three they all re- 
turned, headed by the commander-in-chief, who demanded 
of Mrs. Howard whether the dinner he had ordered was 
ready? She said it was just as they had left it. Irritated at 
hher coolness he got very angry, shook his horse-whip, 
pulled her from her chair to the window, bidding her look 
out and be thankful that her own house was not in the 
same state. He pointed to Dr. Home's house at Blue Hill, 
on the east side of the road, which during his absence he 
hhad set on fire, much to the disappointment of his men, 

hom, though very hungry, he would not allow to touch 
anything, but burnt all up. There was considerable grumb- 
ling among the men about it. Poor Lount, who was with 
them, told Mrs. Howard not to mind Mackenzie, but to 
‘give them all they wanted, and they would not harm her, 
They got through their dinner about dusk, and returned 
to the lawn, where they had some barrels of whiskey 
They kept up a regular—or rather an irregular firing all 
night. The family were much alarmed, having only one 
Servant woman with them; the man Bolton had escaped 
for fear as he said of being taken prisoner by the rebek 
There the men remained until Wednesday, when they te 
turned to Montgomery's tavern, a mile or two up the 
street, where is now the village of Eglinton. About eleves 
o'clock in the morning, the loyalist force marched out to 
tack the rebels, who were posted at the Paul Pry Inn, on th 
east side of the road, with their main body at Montgor| 
ceny’s, some distance further north. It was a very fine sunt) 
day, and the loyalists made a formidable appearance, as th 
sun shone on their bright musket-barrels and bayonet| 
The first shot fired was from the artillery, under the com] 
mand of Captain Craig; it went through the Paul Pr] 
under the eaves and out of the roof. The rebels took to th 
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woods on each side of the road, which at that time were 
much nearer than at present. Thomas Bell, who had charge 
of a company of volunteers, said that on the morning of the 
battle, a stranger asked leave to accompany him. The man 
wore a long beard, and was rumoured to have been one of 
Napoleon's officers. Mr. Bell saw him take aim at one of 
the retreating rebels, who was crouching behind a stump, 
firing at the loyalists. Nothing could be seen but the top 
of his head. The stranger fired with fatal effect. The dead 
man turned out to be a farmer of the name of Widman, 
jrom Whitchurch. Montgomery's tavern, a large building 
on the hillside of the road, was next attacked, and was 
quickly evacuated by the flying rebels, who got into the 
‘woods to the west and dispersed. It was then that Macken: 

made his escape. The tavern having been the rebel 
head-quarters, and the place from which Col. Moodie was 
shot, was set on fire and burned down. The howse of 
Gibson, another rebel rendezvous, about eight miles north, 
was also burnt. With that small effort the rebellion in 
Upper Canada was crushed. A few days after, some fifty or 
sixty rebel prisoners from about Sharon and Lloydtown, 
were marched down to the city, roped together, two and 
two in a long strings and shortly afterwards a volunteer 
corps — commanded by Colonels Hill and Dewson, raised 
amongst the log-cabin settlers, in the County of Simcoe, 
came down in sleighs to the city, where they did duty all 
winter. It was an extraordinary fact, that these poor set- 
Hers, living in contentment in their log-cabins, with their 
potato patches around, should turn out and put down a 
rebellion, originated among old settlers and wealthy 
farmers in the prosperous County of York. Mackenzie early 
lost the sympathies of a great proportion of his followers 
One of them, named Jacob Kurtz, swore most lustily, the 
same winter, that if he could catch his old leader he would 
shoot him. While retreating eastward, a party of the rebels 
attempted to burn the Don Bridge, and would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the determined efforts of a Mrs, Ross, who 
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put out the fire, at the expense of a bullet in her knee; the 
ball was extracted by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
popular about Yorkville and the east end of the city.” 
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25 The Victor and the Vanquished 


It is now forty-five years since the last act of the rebellion 
‘was consummated, by the defeat of Duncombe’s party in 
the London district, the punishment of Sutherland's Brig. 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the steamer 
Caroline and dispersal of the discreditable ruffians, of 
whom their “president,” Mackenzie, was heartily sick, at 
Navy Island. None of these events came within my own 
observation, and I pass them by without special remark 
But respecting Sir Francis Bond Head and his antag 
onist, I feel that more should be said, in justice to both. 
It is eminently unfair to censure Sir Francis for not doing 
that which he was not commissioned to do. Even so thor 
ough a Reformer and so just a man as Earl Russell, had 
failed to see the advisability of extending “responsible 
government” to any of Her Majesty's Colonies. Up to the 
time of Lord Durham’s report in 1839, no such proposal 
hhad been even mooted: and it appears to have been the 
general opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Sit 
Francis Head's appointment, that to give a responsible 
ministry to Canada was equivalent to offering her inde- 
pendence. Tn taking it for granted that Canadians as 4 
whole were unfit. to have conferred on them the same 
rights of self-government as were possessed by Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the old country, consisted the 
original error. This error, however, Sir Francis shared with 
the Colonial Office and both Houses of the Imperial Parl: 
‘ment. Since those days the mistake has been admitted, and 
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not Canada alone, but the Australian colonies and South 
Africa have profited by our advancement in self govern- 

As for Sir Francis's personal character, even Macken: 
sie's biographer allows that he was frank, kindly 
generous in an unusual degree. That he won the entire 
stem of so many men of whom all Canadians of what- 
ever party are proud—such men as Chief Justice Robin. 
son, Bishop Strachan, Chief Justices Macaulay, Draper and 
McLean, Sir Allan N. McNab, Messrs. Henry Rutan, 
Mablon Burwell, Jno. W. Gamble and many others, I hold 
to be indubitable proof of his high qualities and honest 
intentions. Nobody can doubt that had he been sent here 
to carry out responsible government, he would have done 
it zealously and honourably. But he was sent to oppose it, 
and, in opposing it, he simply did his duty 

A.gentleman* well qualified to judge, and who knew 
him personally, has favoured me with the following re- 
marks apropos of the subject, which I have pleasure in 
laying before my readers: 
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ot doing | “Asa boy, 1 had a sincere admiration for his Sir Francis's| 
so thor } devoted loyalty, and genuine English character; and I have 
sll, had since learnt to respect and appreciate with greater discrim- 
ponsible | ination his great services to the Crown and-Empize. He 
p tothe} us alittle Quixotic perhaps. He had a marked individu. 
propos } ality of his own. But he was as true as steel, and most‘ 
peen the } sounch to British law and British principle in the trying 
we of St] ays of his administration in Canada, His loyalty was 
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thivalrous and magnetic; by his enlightened enthusiasm 
ina good cause he evoked a true spirit of loyalty in Upper 
Canada, that had wellnigh become extinct, being over- 
laid with the spirit of ultra-radicalism that had for years 

ly got uppermost among our people. But Upper 
Conada loyalty had a deep and solid foundation in the 








‘The Late lamented Dr. Alpheus Todd, librarian of the Dominion 
Pariament 
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patriotism of the U.E. Loyalists, a noble race who had 
proved by deeds, not words, their attachment to the Crown 
‘and government of the mother land. These UE. Loyalists 
were the true founders of Upper Canada; and they were 
forefathers of whom we may be justly proud—themselver 
honouring the father and the mother’—their sovereign 
and the institutions under which they were born—they 
did literally obtain the promised reward of that ‘first com. | 
‘mandment with promise, viz.: length of days and honour.” 














William Lyon Mackenzie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable perseverance and unhesitating self 
reliance. Of toleration for other men’s opinions, he seems 
to have had none. He did, or strove to do, whatsoever he 
, and those who differed with him 
he denounced in the most unmeasured terms. For example, 
writing of the Imperial Government in 1837, he says 








himself thought 


“Small cause have Highlanders and the descendants of 
Highlanders to feel a friendship for the Guelphic family 
If the Stuarts had their faults, they never enforced loyalty 
in the glens and valleys of the north by banishing and 
extirpating the people; it was reserved for the Bruns 
wickers to give, as a sequel to the massacre of Glencoe, the 
cruel order for depopulation. I am proud of my descent 
from a rebel race; who held borrowed chieftains, a scrip 
nobility, rag money and national debt in abomination. 
Words cannot express my contempt at witnessing the 
servile, crouching attitude of the country of my choice 
If the people felt as I feel, there is never a Grant or Glenelg 
who crossed the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-born 
Highland poverty for substantial Lowland wealth, who 
would dare to insult Upper Canada with the offical 
presence, as its ruler, of such an equivocal character as this 
Mr. what do they call him—Francis Bond Head.” 








Had Mackenzie confined himself to this kind of vituper 
ation, all might have gone well for him, and for his 
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followers, People would only have laughed at his vehe- 
mence. The advocacy of the principle of responsible gov. 
fmment in Canada would have been and was taken up 
by Orangemen, U-E. Loyalists, and other known Tories. 
Ever since the day when the manufacture of even a hab- 
rail in the American colonies was declared by English 
statesmen to be intolerable, the struggle has gone on for 
colonial equality as against imperial centralization. The 
final adoption of the theory of ministerial responsibility 
by all political parties in Canada, is Mackenzie's best 
jastification. 

But he sold himself in his disappointment to the 
republican tempter, and justly paid the penalty. That he 
felt this himself long before he died, will be incontestably 
shown by his own words, which T copy from Mr. Lindsey's 

Life of Mackenzie,” vol. i., page 290: 


fter what I have seen here, I frankly confess to you that, 
had I pasted nine years in the United States before, instead 
of after, the outbreak, I am very sure I would have been 
the last man in America to be engaged in it.” 


And, again, page 291 


“A course of careful observations during the last eleven 
years has fully satisfied me that, had the violent move- 
‘ments in which I and many others were engaged on both 
sides of the Niagara proved successful, that success would 
have deeply injured the people of Canada, whom I then 
believed I was serving at great risks; that i would have 
deprived millions, perhaps, of our own countrymen in 
Europe of a home upon this continent, except upon condi- 
tions which, though many hundreds of thousands of immi 
grants have been constrained to accept them, are of an 
exceedingly onerous and degrading character. ... There is 


not a living man on this continent who more sincerely 
desires that British Government in Canada may long 
continue, and give a home and a welcome to the old 
countryman, than myself.” 
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Of Mackenzie's imprisonment and career in the United 
States, nothing need be said here. I saw him once more in 
the Canadian Parliament after his return from exile, 
the year 1858, He was then remarkable for his good ‘hu. 
mour, and for his personal independence of party. His 
chosen associates were, as it seemed to me, chiefly on the 
Opposition or Conservative side of the Hou 

Before closing this chapter, I cannot help referring to 
the unfortunate men who suffered in various ways. They 
were farmers of the best class, and of the most simple 
habits. The poor fellows who lay wounded by the road 
side on Yonge Street, were not persons astute enough to 
discuss political theories, but feeble creatures who could 
only shed bitter tears over their bodily sufferings, and look 
helplessly for assistance from their conquerors. There were 
among them boys of twelve or fifteen years old, one of 
whom had been commissioned by his ignorant old mother 
at St, Catharines, to be sure and bring her home a check 
apron full of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

I thought at the time, and I think still, that the Gov 
erment ought to have interfered before matters came to 
a head, and so saved all these hapless people from the 
‘cruel consequences of their leaders’ folly. On the other 
hand, itis asserted that neither Sir Francis nor his Council 
could be brought to credit the probability of an armed 
rising. A friend has told me that his father, who was then 
a member of the Executive Council, attended a meeting 2s 
late as nine o'clock on the 4th December, 1837. That he 
returned home and retired to rest at eleven. In half an 
hour a messenger from Government House came knocking 
violently at the door, with the news of the rising; when he 
jumped out of bed exclaiming, “T hope Robinson will 
believe me next time.” The Chief Justice had received 
with entire incredulity the information laid before the 
Council, of the threatened movement that week 
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26 Results in the Future 





«| Whatever may be thought of Sir Francis B. Head's policy 
iu | whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardines or chv 
he | _alre zeal—there can be no doubt that he served as an 
exive instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
wo | building up of a. “Greater Britin” on the American 
ey { continent. The stoces of the outbreak of 1887 could only 
ve _| have ended in Canada's absorption by the United States + 
ed | which must surely have proved a lamentable finale to the 
wo | grand heroic act of the loyalists of the old colonies, who 
Jd | fame here to preserve what they held 10 be their duty 
ok) alike to theit God and their earthy sovereign. It is certain, 














‘of | one only safeguard of Canadian existence. It was the in. * 

ner_| fluence of the Anglican, and especially of the Methodist 
ck} pastors, of 1770, that led their flocks into the wilderness to 
find here a congenial home. In Lower Canada, in 1837, it 

ov was in like manner the influence of the clergy, both Ro- 
to } man Catholic and Protestant, that defeated Papineau and 

the | his Republican followers. And it is the religious and moral 
ner {sentiment of Canada, in all her seven Provinces, that now 
cl} constitutes the true bond of union between us and the 


parent Empire. Only a few years since, the statesmen of 
{the old country felt no shame in preferring United States 
535 / amity to Colonial connection. To-day a British premier 
he | openly and even ostentatiously repudiates any such policy 


ne Tthink, that religious principle is the true basis, and the 


as suicidal 

That Canada possesses, in every sense of the word, a 
healthier atmosphere than its Southern neighbour, and 
that it owes its continual moral salubrity to the defeat of 
Mackenzie's allies in 1837-8, I for one confidently hold— 
with Mackenzie himself. That this superiority is due to 
the greater and more habitual respect paid to all author- 
ityDivine and secular—I devoutly believe. That our 
present and future welfare hangs, as by a thread, upon that 
ne inherent, all-important characteristic, that we are a 
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religious community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read correctly the signs of the times. 

The historian of the future will find in these con | 
siderations his best clue to our existing status in relation 
to our cousins to the south of us. He will discover on the 
one side of the line, peaceful industry, home affections, 
unaffected charity, harmless recreations, a general desire 
for education, and a sincere reverence for law and author. | 
ity. On the other, he may observe a heterogeneous com 
mixture of many races, and notably of their worst ele- 
ments; he will see the marriage-tie degraded into a mock 
ery, the Sabbath-day a scoffing, the house of God a rostrum 
or a concerthall, the law a screen for crime, the judicial 
bench a purchasable commodity, the patrimony of the 
State an asylum for Mormonism, 

1 am fully sensible that the United States posseses 
estimable citizens in great numbers, who feel, and lament 
more than anybody else, the flagrant abuses of her free 
institutions. But do they exercise any controlling voice in 
clections? Do they even hope to influence the popular 
vote? They tell us themselves that they are powerless. And 
so—we have only to wish them a fairer prospect; and to 
pray that Canada may escape the inevitable Nemesis that 
attends upon great national faults such as thei 
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27 A Confirmed Tory 











My good friend and host, Henry Cook ‘Todd, was one of 
the most uncompromising Tories T ever met with, He 
might have sat for the portrait of Mr. Grimwig in “Oliver 
Twist” Like that celebrated old gentleman, “his bark was 
aye waur than his bite.” He would pour out a torrent of 
Scorn and sarcasm upon some luckless object of his indig 
nation, publie or private; and, having exhausted the fll 
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vials of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward, 
perhaps, the very person he had been anathematizing, and 
{ubside into an amiable mood of compassion for the weak. 
nesses of erring mankind generally. 

He was a graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards had charge of a large private school in one of 
the English counties. Having inherited and acquired a 
moderate competency, he retired into private life; but 
later on he lost by the failure of companies wherein his 
savings had been invested. He then commenced business 
asa bookseller, did not succeed, and finally decided, at 
the persuasion of his wife's brother, Mr. William P. Pat- 
rick, of Toronto, to emigrate to Canada. Having first 
satisfied himself of the prudence of the step, by a tour in 
the United States and Canada, he sent for his family, who 
arrived here in 1833. 

His ewo sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the full benefit 
of their father’s classical attainments, and were kept closely 
to their studies. At an carly age, their uncle Patrick took 
charge of their interests, and placed them about him in 
the Legislative Assembly, where I recollect to have seen 
‘one or both of them, in the capacity of pages, on the floor 
of the House, From that lowly position, step by step, they 
worked their way, as we have seen, to the very summit of 
their respective departments. 

Mr. Todd was also an accomplished amateur artist, 
and drew exquisitely. An etching of the interior of Win- 
chester Cathedtal, by him, I have never seen surpassed. 

He was fond of retirement and of antiquarian reading, 
and, while engaged in some learned philological investi 
gation, would shut himself up in his peculiar sanctum and, 
remain invisible for days, even to his own family. 

Between the years 1833 and 1840, Mr, Todd published 
& book, entitled “Notes on Canada and the United States 
and 1 cannot better illustrate his peculiar habits of 
thought, and mode of expressing them, than by quoting 
two or three brief passages from that work, and from 
‘Addenda” which I printed for him myself, in 1840: 
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“As an acidulated mixture with the purest element will 
embitter its sweetness, so vice and impurity imported to 
any country must corrupt and debase it, To this hour, 
when plunderers no longer feel secure in the scenes of 
their misdeeds, or culprits would evade the strong arm of 
the law, to what country do they escape? America—for 
here, if not positively welcomed (?), they are, at leas, safe, 
If it be asked, did not ancient Rome do the same thing? 
Tanswer, slightly so, whilst yet an infant, but never in any 
shape afterwards; but America, by still receiving, and with 
open arms, the vicious and the vile from all corners of the 
earth, does so in her full growth. As she therefore plants, 
so must she also reap, 


“The Episcopal clergy in this country [United States] were 
originally supported by an annual contribution of tobacco, 
cach male, so tithable, paying 40 Ibs.; the regular clergy 
of the then thinty-settled state of Virginia receiving 16,000 
Ws. yearly as salary. In Canada they are maintained by an 
assignment of lands from the Crown, which moreover 
extends its assistance to ministers of other denominations; 
so that the people are not called upon to contribute for 
that or any similar frurpose; and yet, such is the deplorable 
abandonment to error, and obstinate perversion of fact, 
amongst the low or radical party here—a small one, it is 
true, but not on that account less censurable—that this 
very thing which should ensure their gratitude is a never- 
ending theme for their vituperation and abuse; proving to 
demonstration, that no government on earth, of any con 
cession whatever, can long satisfy or please them 





“The mention of periodicals reminds me, that newspapers 
on the arrival of a stranger are about the first things he 
takes up; but on perusing them, he must exercise his ut- 
most judgment and penetration; for of all the fabrications, 
clothed too in the coarsest language, that ever came under 
my observation, many papers here, for low scurrility, and 
vil 

with, It is to be regretted that men without principle and 
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others void of character should be permitted thus to abuse 
the public ear... The misguided individuals in the late 
disturbance, on being questioned upon the subject, un 
reservedly admitted, that until reading Mackenzie's flagi- 
tious and slanderous newpaper, they were happy, content 
ed, and loyal subjects.” 


When the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr. Todd's family accompanied it thither; but he re 
mained in Toronto, to look after his prope 
considerable, and died here at the age of 
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28 Newspaper Experiences 


Early in the year 1888, I obtained an engagement as man. 
ager of the Palladium, a newspaper issued by Charles / 
Fothergill, on the plan of the New York Albion. The 
printing office, situated on the corner of York and Boulton 
Streets, was very small, and I found it a mass of little better 
than pi, with an old hand-press of the Columbian pattern. 
To bring this office into something like presentable order, 
to train a rough lot of lads to their business, and to supply 
an occasional original article, occupied me during a great 
part of that year. Mr. Fothergill was a man of talent, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; but so entirely given up to the 
study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy, 
that his newspaper received but scant attention, and his 
personal appearance and the cleanliness of his surround: 
ings still less. He had been King’s Printer under the Fa 
mily Compact régime, and was dismissed for some im: 
prudent criticism upon the policy of the Government. His, 
family sometimes suffered from the want of common, 
necessaries, while the money which should have fed them, 
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went to pay for some rare bird or strange fish, This could 
not last long, The Palladium died a natural death, and 1 
hhad to seek elsewhere for employment. 

Amongst the visitors at Mr. Todd's house was John F, 
Rogers, an Englishman, who, in conjunction with George 
H. Hackstaff, published the Toronto Herald, a weekly 
journal of very humble pretensions. Mr. Hackstaff was 
from the United States, and found himself regarded with 
great distrust, in consequence of the Navy Island and 
Prescott invasions. He therefore offered to sell me his 
interest in the newspaper and printing office for a few 
dollars, I accepted the offer, and thus became a member 
of the Fourth Estate, with all the dignities, immunities, 
and profits attaching thereto, From that time until the 
year 1860, T continued in the same profession, publishing 
successively the Herald, Patriot, News of the Week, Atlas 

“sand Daily Colonist newspapers, and lastly the Quebec 
Advertiser. 1 mention them all now, to save wearisome 
details hereafter, 

Thave a very lively recollection of the first job which I 
printed in my new office. Te was on the Sunday on which 
St. James's Cathedral was burnt owing to some negligence 
about the stoves. Our office was two doors north of the 
burnt edifice, on Church Street, where the Public Library 
now stands; and I was hurriedly required to print a small, 
placard, announcing that divine service would be held 
that afternoon at the City Hall, where I had then recently 
drilled as a volunteer in the City Guard, 

The Herald was the organ, and Mr. Rogers an active 
member, of the Orange body in Toronto. T had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the peculiar features of Orangeism, 
and it took me some months to acquire an insight into the 


ways of thinking and acting of the order. I busied myself 
chiefly in the practical work of the office, such as type- 
setting and presswork, and took no part in editorials, 
except to write an occasional paragraph or musical notice. 

‘The first book I undertook to print, and the first law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alpheus 
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Tots “Paciamentary Law.” a volume of 400 pages 
Thich was credible achievement for an oflee Sitch 
Gould boast but two or thee hundred dollars worth of 
type in all With the book is connected an aneedte which 

Thad removed my ofce to a small frame building on 
Cchureh Steet next dor south of ©. Clinknbroomes the 
watchmaker ate south wes corner of King and Gharch 
Secor: One day, x arangelooting you of fourteen 
fiten entered the ofice: He had in hs hand a vol of 
Imanucript, tolled and dapeared, which he asked me to 
Took at ido, eapectng to find versy intended for 
putliation, It conited Jndeed of @ number of poem, 
gremmiar and spelling. and in ame permet very legible 

Feeling ioteresed in the lad { enquired where he 
came from, what he could do and what he wanted T 
fppesred that his father held tome subordinate postion 
ihihe English Howe of Commons tha, being put to 4 
tade that he died, the boy ran away to Canad, where 
he verbally apprenticed himtelf to shoemaker In Tor 
mend sos, while he wished to spend his mein writing 
posty and that forthe ls ent or soe had een work 
ing on a farm, He bogged ie to give him a tial san 
sppretce to the pring busines {had nov a fellow: 
dpprenice of my own, who was ht taken in aban ofc 
bop sequently acquired litle education, beeame ¢ 
primter'edevil an when las 1 heard of hm, was Kings 
printer Australi 

Wall {told the lad, whose name was Archie, that 1 
would ry im. Iwas jut then perplexed withthe problem 
of making and using composition rollers in the cold winter 
Of Canada, and in an al frame ofice here i was almost 
imponible to keep anything from teeing, So T resolved 
wo te composition all sch as may be een inthe 
Pitre of eay German printing ofc, printing four 
Suodeciono page of Bookenork at one impresion, and 
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perfecting the sheet—or printing the obverse, as medallists 
would say—with other four pages. Archie was tall and 
strong—I gave him a regular drilling in the use of the ball, 
and after some days’ practice, found I could trust him as 
beater at the press. Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday was not 
a more willing, faithful, conscientious slaye than was my 
Archie. Never absent, never grumbling, never idle; if 
there was no work ready for him, there was always plenty 
of mischief at hand. He was very fond of a tough argu: 
ment; plodded on with his press work; learnt to set type 
pretty well, before it was suspected that he even knew the 
letter boxes; studied hard at grammar and the dictionary; 
acquired knowledge with facility, and retained it tena- 
ciously. He remained with me many years, and ultimately 
became my foreman. After the destruction of the establish 
ment by fire in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing office of Mr. Henry Rowsell, and left 
there after a long term to enter the Toronto School of 
Medicine, then presided over by Dr. Rolph, on Richmond 
Street, just west of where Knox's Church now stands. After 
obtaining his license to practise the profession of medicine, 
he studied Spanish, and then went to Mexico, to practise 
among the semisavages of that politically and naturally 
volcanic republic. There he made a little money 
‘The country was at the time in a state of general civil 
war; not only was there national strife between two 
political parties for the ascendency, but in many of the 
Separate states pronunciamentos (proclamations) were is 
sued against the men in power, followed by bloody 
contests between the different factions. In the “united 
of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the doctot 
then resided, General Vidauri held the reins of power at 
Monterey, the capital; and General Aramberri flew 10 
arms to wrest the government from him, The opposing 
armies were no other than bands of robbers and murderers, 
Aramberri’s forces had passed near the town of Salinas 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on theit 
route. Next day Vidauri’s troops came in pursuit, appro 
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priating everything of value which had not been already 
Confiscated. General Julio Quiroga, one of the most in- 
fuman and cruel monsters of the republic—a native of the 
town, near which he had but recently been a cowherd 
(gauadéro)—commanded the pursuing force. On the eve- 
ning previous to his entry, a peon (really a slave, though 
slavery was said to have been abolished in the republic) 
had been severely injured in a quarrel with another of his 
cluss, and the doctor was sent for by the Alcalde to dress 
his wounds. As the man was said to belong to a rich pro- 
prietor, the doctor objected unless his fee were assured. An 
old, rough, and dirty-looking man thereupon stepped for- 
ward and said he would be answerable for the pay, stating 
at the same time that his name was Quiroga, and that he 
was the father of Don Julio! When General Quiroga heard 
his father's account of the affair, he had the wounded man 
placed in the stocks in the open plaza under a broiling sun: 
fined the Alcalde $500 for not having done so himself, as 
well as for not having imprisoned the Doctor; had the 
Doctor arrested by an armed guard under a lieutenant, 
and in the presence of a dozen or more officers ordered 
him to be shot within twenty minutes for having insulted 
his (Quiroga’s) father. The execution, however, as may be 
inferred, did not take place. The explanation the Doctor 
ives of his escape is a curious one. He cursed and swore at 
the General so bitterly and rapidly in English (not being 
at the time well versed in Spanish expletives) that Don 
Julio was frightened by his grimaces, and the horrible 
unknown words that issued from his lips, and fell off his 
chair in an epileptic fit, to which he was subject. The 
Doctor had the clothing about the General's throat and 
chest thrown open, and dashed some cold water in his face, 
On reviving, Quiroga told the Doctor to return to his 
house; that he need be under no fear; said he supposed 
the difficulty was caused by his (the Doctor's) not under- 
standing the Spanish language; and added, that he intend. 
ed to consult our friend some day about those atagues 
(fs). Quiroga never returned to Salinas during the 























Doctor's stay there, and some years after these events, like 
most Mexican generals, was publicly executed, thus meet- 
ing the fate he had so cruelly dealt out to many better men, 
than himself, and to which he had sentenced our fellow. 

The Doctor remained in Mexico till the French in- 
vasion in 1863, when, partly on account of the illness of 
his wile, and partly because of the disturbed state of the 
country, he returned to Toronto. He practised his pro- 
fession here and became a well-known public character, 
still, he said, cherishing a warm love for the sunny south, 
styling the Iand of the Montezumas "Mi Mejico amado’ 
—my beloved Mexico—and corresponding with his friends 
there, who but very recently offered him some inducements 

‘That truant boy was afterwards known as Dr. Archi 
bald A. Riddel, ex-alderman, and for many years coroner 
for the City of Toronto, which latter office he resigned so 
lately as the 0th of June, 1883. He died in December last, 
and was buried in the Necropolis, whither his remains 
were followed by a large concourse of sympathizing 
friends, 


KE 


29 Introduction to Canadian Politics 


The burning of St. James's Cathedral in 1839, marks an 
‘other phase of my Toronto life, which is associated with 
many pleasant and some sorrowful memories, The services 
‘of the Church of England were, for some months afte 
that event, conducted in the old City Hall. The choir wa 
an amateur one, led by Mr. J. D. Humphreys, whose rept 
tation as an accomplished musician must be familiar © 
many of my readers. Of that choir I became a membet 
and continued one until my removal to Carlton in 1858 
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During those fourteen years 1 was concerned in almost 
every musical movement in Toronto, wrote musical. 
notices, and even composed some music to my own poetry 
An amateur glee club, of which Mr. E. L. Cull, until lately 
of the Canada Company's office, and myself are probably 
the only survivors, used occasionally to meet and amuse 
‘ourselves with singing glees and quartettes on Christmas 
and New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of our several 
friends. It was then the custom to invite our party indoors, 
to be sumptuously entertained with the good things pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Thus the time passed away after the rebellion, and 
uring the period of Sir George Arthur's stay in Canada, 
without the occurrence of any public event in which T was 
personally concerned. Lord Durham came; made his cele- 
brated Report: and went home again. Then followed Lord 
Sydenham, to whom I propose to pay some attention, as 
with him commenced my first experience of Canadian 
party politics 

Mackenzie's rebellion had convinced me of the neces 
sity of taking and holding firm ground in defence of 
monarchical institutions, as opposed to republicanism. Tt 
is well known that nearly all Old Country Whigs, when 
transplanted to Canada, become staunch Tories. So most 
moderate Reformers from the British Isles are classed here 
as Liberal Conservatives. Even English Chartists are trans: 
formed into Canadian Anti-Republicans. 

Thad been neither Chartist nor ultra-Radical, but 
simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venerate, but not 
blindly to idolize, old institutions, and by no means to 
pull down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
of structure was to be erected in its place. Thus it followed, 
35a matter of course, that I should gravitate towards the 
Conservative side of Canadian party politics, in which I 
found so many of the solid, respectable, well-to-do citizens 
of Toronto had ranged themselves, 
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30 Lord Sydenham’s Mission 


Thave frequently remarked that, although in England any 
person may pass a life-time without becoming acquainted 
with his nextdoor neighbour, he can hardly fall into 
conversation with a fellow-countryman in Canada, without, 
finding some latent link of relationship or propinquity 
between them. Thus, in the case of Mr. C. Poulett Thom 
son, I trace more than one circumstance connecting that 
great man with my humble self. He was a member—the 
active member—of the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co, 
Russia Merchants, Cannon Street, London, at the same 
time that my brother-in-law, William Tatchell, of the frm 
of Tatchell & Clarke, carried on the same business of 
Russia Merchants in Upper Thames Street. There were 
occasional transactions between them: and my brother 
Thomas, who was chief accountant in the ‘Thames Street 
house, has told me that the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co, 
was looked upon in the trade with a good deal of distrust, 
for cettain sharp practices to which they were addicted. 
Again, Sir John Rae Reid, of the East India Company, 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover, On 
his retirement, Mr. Poulett Thomson started as Reform 
‘candidate for the same city. I knew the former slightly as 
a neighbour of my mother's, at Ewell, in Surrey, and felt 
some interest in the Dover election in consequence. It was 
in the old borough-mongering times, and the newspaper 
‘on both sides rang with accounts of the immense sums that 
were expended in this little Dover contest, in which Mt 
Thomson, aided by his party, literally bought every inch 
of his way, and succeeded in obtaining his first seat in the 
House of Commons, at a cost, as his biographer states, of 
3,000 sterling. In the matter of corruption, there was pro 
bably litle difference between the rival candidates. 
‘The Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, it wa 
understood in England, always had the dirty work of the 
Melbourne Ministry to do; and it was probably his ust 
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fulness in that capacity that recommended him for the 
task of uniting the two Canadas, in accordance with that 
report of Lord Durham, which his lordship himself dis 
avowed, 

On reference to Sir F. B. Head’s “Emigrant,” pp. 3768, 
the reader will find the following letters [there follow 
several pieces of relevant correspondence, used as a foot 
note in the original volume. For the reader's convenience, 
they are now included in the text] 


IL FROM THE HON. SIR-A. 8. MACNAB 
Legislative Assembly, 
Montreal, 28th March, 1846. 

My dear Sir Francis, 

T have no hesitation in putting on paper the conver: 
sation which took place between Lord Durham and myself, 
on the subject of the Union. He asked me if I was in 
favour of the Union; I said, ‘No;' he replied, ‘If you are a 
friend to your country, oppose it to the death’ 

Tam, &., 
(signed) Allan N. MacNab 
Sir F. B, Head, Bart. 


2. FROM W,E, JERVIS, B59, 
Toronto, March 12th, 1846. 
Dear Sir Allan, 

In answer to the inquiry contained in your letter of 
the 2nd inst., I beg leave to state, that, in the year 1838, 
Twas in Quebec, and had a long conversation with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada—a measure which 
Thad understood his Lordship intended to propose. 

1 was much gratified by his Lordship then, in the most 
unqualified terms, declaring his strong disapprobation of 
uch a measure, as tending, in his opinion, to the injury 
of this Province; and he advised me, as a friend to Upper 
Canada, to use all the influence I might possess in oppo: 
sition to it 




















His Lordship declared that, in his opinion, no states: 
‘man could propose so injurious a project, and authorized 
‘me to assure my friends in Upper Canada, that he was 
decidedly averse to the measure, 

T have a perfect recollection of having had a similar 
‘enquiry made of me, by the private secretary of Sir George 
Arthur, and that I made a written reply to the commu 
nication, I have no copy of the letter which I sent upon 
that occasion, but the substance must have been similar to 
that I now send you 

T remain, &., 
Sir Allan MacNab (Signed) W. E. Jervis 


3. FROM THE HON. JUSTICE HAGERMAN 
13 St, James's Street, 
London, 12th July, 1846. 
My Dear Sir Francis, 

It is well known to many persons that the late Lord 
Durham, up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
expressed himself strongly opposed to the Union of the 
‘then two Provinces. I accompanied Sir George Arthur on 
a visit to Lord Durham, late in the autumn, and a very 
few days only before he threw up his Government and 
embarked for this country. In a conversation I had with 
him, he spoke of the Union as the selfish scheme of a few 
‘merchants of Montreal— that no statesman would advise 
the measure—and that it was absurd to suppose that Upper 
and Lower Canada could ever exist in harmony as one 
Province. 

In returning to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 
told me that Lord Durham had expressed to him similar 
opinions, and had at considerable length detailed to him 


reasons and arguments which existed against a measure 
which he considered would be destructive of the legit: 
mate authority of the British Government, and in which 
opinion Sir George declared he fully coincided. 


Tam, Sir, 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. (Signed) C. A. Hagerman 
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4. FROME THE EARL OF DURHAM 
Quebec, Oct. 2nd, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

T thank you kindly for your account of the meeting 
[in Montreal], which was the first I received. I fully ex: 
pected the ‘outbreak? about the Union of the two Pro- 
pinces—11 I$ A PET MONTREAL PROJECT, BEGINNING AND 
ENDING IN MONTREAL SELFISHNESS. 

Yours, truly 
(Signed) Durham 


That Mr, Thomson did his work well, cannot be denied. 
He was, in fact, the Castlereagh of Canadian Union. What 
were the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
Toronto is not known, but the results were visible enough. 
Government officials coerced, sometimes through the 
agency of their wives, sometimes by direct threats of diss 
missal; the Legislature overawed by the presence and 
interference of His Excellency’s secretaries and aides-de- 
‘amp; votes sought and obtained by appeals to the person- 
al interests of members of Parliament. These and such- 
like were the dignified processes by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, in spite of the unwillingness of 
at least one of the parties to that ceremony. 

His Excellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a newly nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, to 
thank him for an honour for which he felt his education 
id not qualify him, the reported answer was—"Oh, 1 
think you are all pretty much alike here.” 

In Toronto, anything like opposition to His Excel- 
lency’s policy was sought to be silenced by the threat of 
depriving the city of its tenure of the Seat of Government. 
‘The offices of the principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by anxious subscribers, entreating 
that nothing should appear at all distasteful to His Excel- 
lency. Therefore it happened, that our little sheet, the 
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Herald, became the only mouth-piece of Toronto dis 
sentients; and was well supplied with satires and criticisms 
upon the politic manoeuvres of Government House. We 
used to issue on New Year's Day a sheet of doggerel verses, 
styled, “The News Boy's Address to his Patrons,” which 
gave me an opportunity, of which I did not fail to avail 
myself, of telling His Excellency some wholesome truths 
in not very complimentary phrase. It is but justice to him 
to say, that he enjoyed the fun, such as it was, as much as, 
anybody, and sent a servant in livery to our office, for extra 
copies to be placed on his drawing-xoom tables for the 
amusement of New Year's callers, to whom he read them 
himself. I am sorry that I cannot now treat my readers to 
extracts from those sheets, which may some centuries hence 
be unearthed by future Canadian antiquaries, as rare and, 
priceless historical documents. 

‘Whether the course he pursued be thought creditable 
or the reverse, there is no doubt that Lord Sydenham did 
Canada immense service by the measures enacted under 
his dictation. The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
Couneils, Educational Institutions, sound financial ar 
vangements, and other minor matters, ate benefits which 
cannot be ignored. But all these questions were carried in 
a high-handed, arbitrary manner, and some of them by 
downright compulsion. To connect in any way with bis 
name the credit of bestowing upon the united provinces 
“Responsible Government” upon the British model, is a 
gross absurdity. 

In the Memoirs of his lordship, by his brother, Mr. G. 
Poulett Serope, page 236, I find the following plain state- 


“On the subject of “Responsible Government,’ which 

stion was again dragged into discussion by Mr. Bald- 
win, with a view of puiting the sincerity of the Govern 
ment to the test, he (Lord S.) introduced and carried 


unanimously a series of resolutions in opposition to those 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinctly recognising the irre: 
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sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial au 
thorities, and placing the doctrine on the sound and ra 
tional basis which he had ever maintained, 


What that “sound and rational basis” was, is conclusively 
shown in an extract from one of his own private letters, 


given on page 143 of the san 





work: 





‘Tam not a bit afraid of the Responsible Government 
cry. have already done much to put it down in its inad. 
missible sense, namely, that the Council shall be responsi 
bie to the Assembly, and that the Government shall take 
their advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand has 
been made much more for the people than by them. And 
Thave not met with any one who has not at once admitted 
the absurdity of claiming to put the Council over the head 
of the Governor. It is but fair too, to say that everything 
has in times past been done by the different Governors to 
excite the feelings of the people on this question. First, 
the Executive Council has genevally been composed of the 
persons most obnoxious to the majority of the Assembly; 
‘and next, the Governor has taken extreme care to make 
envy act of his own go forth to the public on the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Council. So the people have been 
carefully taught to believe that the Governor is nobody, 
and the Executive Council the real power, and that by the 
Governor himself. At the same time they have seen that 
power placed in the hands of their opponents. Under such 
4 system it is not to be wondered at, if one argument 
founded on the responsibility of the Governor to the 
Home Government falls to the ground. I have told the 
people plainly that, as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
fo the Home Government, I will place no responsibility 
on the Council; that they are a Council for the Governor 
o consult, but no more. And I have yet met with no 
‘Responsible Government’ man, who was not satisfied with 
the doctrine. In fact, there is no other theory which has 
common sense. Either the Governor is the Sovereign or 
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the Minister. If the first, he may have ministers, but he 
cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all 
colonial government becomes impossible. He must, there- 
fore, be the Minister, in which case he cannot be under 
‘the control of men in the colony.” 


It is only just that the truth should be cleatly estab: 
lished on this question. Responsible Government was not 


an issue between Canadian Reformers and Tories in any 
sense; but exclusively between the Colonies and the states 
men of the Mother Country. On several occasions prior to 
Mackenzie's Rebellion, Tory majorities had affirmed the 
principle; and Ogle R. Gowan, an influential Orangeman, 
had published a pamphlet in its favour. Yet some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the foolish habit of 
claiming for the Reform party all the good legislation of 
the past forty years, until they seem really to believe the 
figment themselves.* 

Lam surprised that writers who condemn Sir F. B. Head 
for acting as his own Prime Minister, in strict accordance 
with his instructions, can see nothing to find fault with in 


‘am very glad to vee that Mr. Dent, in his “Forty Years—Canada 
since the Union of 1841," recently published, has avoided the 
coment fault of those writers who ean tecoghise no historia 
‘ruth not endorsed by the Globe. In vol. ip. 397, he says 
There ean be no doubs that the Reform party, as whole 
‘were unjust to Mr. Draper. They did not even give him credit for 
Sincerity or good intentions. The historian of today, no mater 
What his political opinions may be, wha contemplates Mr 
Draper a8 an Executive Councilor, muse doubtless ari 
atthe conclusion that he was wrong: that he was an obstructionit. 
=a drag on the wheel of progress, Hut this fact was by no meata © 
easy of recognition in 1844 tis in 1881; and theve ts no food 
reason for impugning his motives, which, so far as ean be sett 
tained, were honourable and patriotic. No impartial mind ean 
review the acts and characters of the leading members of tht 
Comservative party of those times, and come to the conclusion tht 
they were all selfish and insincere. Nay tis evident enough that 
they were atleast as sincere and ss zea¥ous for the public good a 
were their opponents 
1 wish 1 conld alto compliment Mr. Dent upon doing tke 
justice to Sir Francis B, Head. 
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Lond Sydenham’s doing the very same thing in an infinitely 








| Love arbitrary and offensive manner. Where Sit Francis 

| persuaded, Lord Sydenham coerced, bribed and derided, 

_ Lower Canada was never consulted 95 t0 her om 
desing. Because a fraction of her people chose to strike for 

u, | independence, peaceable French Canadians were weated 
todily asa conquered race, with the undisguised object of 

ot swamping their nationality and language, and over-riding 

"7 their feelings and wishes. It is said that the result has 

. justified the means. But what casuistry is this? What sort of | 

© | fiend wo Responsible Coveroment mst he be who em 

i ploys force to back his argument? To inculcate the volun: 

ny | Ey principle atthe point ofthe bayonet, ia pedliany 

mt | Hibernian proces, oy the fast 

of DIKE 

he 

ad 

in | 3x Tories of the Rebellion Times 
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Se | Having. 1 hope, suficiently exposed the misrepresentations 
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No Toronto citizen of " 
strongly-built figure of G 





-an fail to recall the bluff, hale, 
ge Taylor Denison, of Belle- 

vue, the very embodiment of the English country squire 

of the times of Addison and Goldsmith. Resolute to enforce 

obedience, generous to the poor, just and fair as a mag- 

istrate, hospitable to stran; 

consistent Churchman, a brave soldier and a loyal subject, 
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it seemed almost an anachronism to meet with him any. 
where else than at his own birth-place of Dover Court, with- 
in sight of the Goodwin Sands, in the old-fashioned County 
of Essex, in England, 

He was the son of John Denison, of Hedon, Yorkshite, 
and was born in 1783. He came with his father to Canada 
in 1792, and to Toronto in 1796. Here he married the only 
daughter of Captain Richard Lippincott, a noted U. E, 
Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War in the 
revolted Colonies now forming the United States. In the 
war of 1812, Mr, Denison served as Ensign in the York 
Volunteers, and was frequently employed on special service, 
He was the officer who, with sixty men, cut out the present 
line of the Dundas Road, from the Garrison Common to 
Lambton Mills, which was necessary to enable communi 
cation between York and the Mills to be carried on without 
interruption from the hostile fleet on the lake. During the 
attack on York, in the following year, he was commissioned 
to destroy our vessels in the Bay, to save them from falling 
into the enemy's hands. With some he succeeded, but on 
‘one frigate the captain refused to obey the order, and while 
the point was in dispute, the enemy settled the question by 
capturing the ship, in consequence of which Mr. Denison 
was held asa prisoner for several months, until exchanged. 

OF his services and escapes during the war many amus 
ing stories are told. He was once sent with a very large sum 
in army bills — some $40,000 — to pay the force then on the 
Ningara River. To avoid suspicion, the money was con: 
cealed in his saddle-bags, and he wore civilian’s clothing. 
His destination was the village of St. David's, Within a mile 
‘oF two of the place, he became aware of a cavalry soldier 


galloping furiously towards him, who, on coming up, asked 


if he was the officer with the money, and said he must ride 
back as fast as possible; the Yankees had driven the British 
out of St. Davids, and parties of their cavalry were spread 
ing over the country. Presently another dragoon came in 
sight, riding at speed and pursued by several of the enemys 
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horsemen. Ensign Denison turned at once, and after an 
‘exciting chase for many miles, succeeded in distancing his, 
foes and escaping with his valuable charge. 

(On another oc 
of boats employed in bringing army munitions from Ki 
ston to York. Somewhere 1 


sion, he had under his orders a number 
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corps now known as the Governor-General’s Body-Guard. 
Wien the rebellion broke out, he took up arms again in 
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defence of the Crown, and on the day of the march up 
‘Yonge Street, was entrusted with the command of the Old 
Fort. At about noon a body of men was seen approaching, 
Eagerly and anxiously the defenders waited, expecting 
every moment an onset, and determined to meet it like 
men, The suspense lasted some minutes, when suddenly 
the Major exclaimed, “Why surely that's my brother Tom!" 
‘And so it was. The party consisted of a number of good 
loyalists, headed by Thomas Denison, of Weston, hastening. 
to the aid of the Government against Mackenzie and his, 
adherents, OF course, the gates were soon thrown open, 
and, with hearty cheers on both sides, the new-comers 
centered the Fort 
For six months Major Denison continued in active 
service with his cavalry, and in the summer of 1838, was 
promoted to command the battalion of West York Militia 
His eldest son, the late Richard L. Denison, succeeded to 
the command of the cavalry corps, which was kept on 
service for six months in the winter of 1838-9 
Mr. Denison was elected an alderman of Toronto in 
« the year 1834, and served in the same capacity up to the end 
of 1843. 
That he was quite independent of the “Family Com- 
~ pact," or of any other official clique, is shown by the fact 
that on Mackenzie's second expulsion from the House of 
Assembly in 1832, Alderman Denison voted for his re 
election for the County of York 
Our old friend died in 1858, leaving four sons, vie: 
Richard L. Denison, of Dover Court, named above; the late 
George Taylor Denison, of Rusholme; Robert B. Denison, 
of Bellevue, now Deputy-Adjutant-General for this district; 
Charles L. Denison, of Brockton: and also one daughter, 
living. Among his grandchildren are Colonel George T: 
Denison, commanding the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard, and Police Magistrate; Major F. C. Denison, of the 
same corps: and Lieutenant John Denison, x.x. The whole 
number of the Canadian descendants of John Denison, of 
Hedon, now living, is over one hundred. 
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Col, Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son of the above, 
was born June 13th, 1814, at the old family estate near 
Weston, on the Humber River, and followed the occupa- 
tion of farming all his life. During the troubles of 1837, 
he served his country as captain in command of a troop of 
the Queen's Light Dragoons. He took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Agricultural and Arts Association in 
1844, and for twenty-two years was its treasurer. In 1855, he 
‘was a commissioner from Canada at the great exposition in 
Paris, France. He also held a prominent position in the 
different county and township agricultural societies for 
over forty-five years; was one of the first directors of the 
Canada Landed Credit Company, and served on its board 
for several years; was at one time President of the late 
Beaver Fize Insurance Company; and at the time of his 
death, President of the Society of York Pioneers, For many 
years he commanded the Militia in the West Riding of the 
City of Toronto; and was alderman for St. Stephen's Ward 
in the City Council, which he represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

Asa private citizen, Richard L, Denison was generally 
popular, notwithstanding his strongly-marked Toryism, 
and outspoken bluntness of specch. His portly presence, 
handsome features, flowing beard, and kindly smile were 
universally welcomed; and when he drove along in his 
sleigh on a bright winter’s day, strangers stopped to look at 
him with admiration, and to ask who that finelooking man 
was? Nor did his personal qualities belie his noble exterior 
For many years his house at Dover Court was one continu 
(ons scene of open-handed hospitality. He was generous to a 
fault; a warm friend, and an ever reliable comrade, 

He died March 10th, 1878, at the age of sixty-four years, 
leaving his widow and eight sons and one daughter. Few 
deaths have left so wide a gap as his, in our social circles. 














Colonel George T. Denison, of Rusholme, second son of 
Alderman George T. Denison, sen., was born 17th of July, 
































1816, at Bellevue, Toronto. He was educated at Upper 
Canada College, and became a barrister in 1840. 

He was a volunteer in Col. Fitgibbon’s rifle company, 
prior to the Rebellion of 1887, and attended every drill 
until it was disbanded. On the Rebellion breaking out, he 
served for a while as one of the guard protecting the Com. 
mercial Bank, and was in the force that marched out to 
Gallows Hill and dispersed Mackenzie's followers. A few 
days after, he went as lieutenant in a company of militia, 
forming part of the column commanded by Col. Sir A. 
MacNab, to the village of Scotland, in the County of Brant, 
and from thence to Navy Island, where he served through: 
out the whole siege. He was one of the three officers who 
carried the information to Sir Allan, which led to the 
cutting out and destruction of the steamer Caroline. 

In November, 1838, he was appointed lieutenant in his 
father's troop of cavalry, now the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard; and then just placed under the command of his 
brother, the late Col. Richard L. Denison. He served for 
six months in active service that winter, and put in a course 
of drill for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Guards, a 
Niagara 

He was aldermanfor St. Patrick's ward for some years 
In 1849, when Tord Elgin, in Toronto, opened the session 
of Parliament, Col. G. T. Denison escorted His Excellency 
to and from the Parliament House 

The following account of this affair is copied from 
the “Historical Record of the Governor-General’s Body 

by Capt. F. C. Denison: 


“In Montreal, during the riots that followed the passage 
of the Rebellion Losses bill, the troops of cavalry that hat 
been on regular service for over ten years, forgot thei 
discipline, forgot their duty to their Queen's representative 
forgot their esprit de corps, and sat on their horses ant 
laughed while the mob were engaged in pelting Lord Elgi 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted differently, and estab 
shed a name then for obedience to orders, that should b 
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tooked back to with pride by every man who serves in its 
ranks, Unquestionably there was a great deal politically to 
tempt them from their duty, and to lead them to remain 
inactive if nothing worse. But their sense of duty to their 
Queen, through her representative, was so strong, that they 
taking the Governor-General safely to and from 
the Parliament Buildings, much against the will of a noisy 
urbulent crowd. This was an excellent proof of what 
esprit de corps will do, and of the good state the troop must 
have been in. His Excellency was so pleased with the loyal 
ty, discipline and general conduct of the escort on this 
‘occasion, that he sent orders to the officer commanding, to 
dismount his men, and bring them into the drawing room. 
By His Excellency’s request, Captain Denison presented 
each man individually to him, and he shook hands with 
them all, thanking them personally for their services. They 
were then invited to sit down to a handsome lunch with 
His Excellency's staff.” 
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In 1855, when the volunteer force was created, Col. Deni- 
son took a squadron of cavalry into the new force, and 
afterwards organized the Toronto Field Battery, and in 
1860, the Queen's Own Rifles; and was appointed com- 
mandant of the 5th and 10th Military Diseriets, which 
position he held until his death. He was recommended, 
with Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, for the order of St 
Michael and St. George; but before the order was granted 
he had died, and Col. Dyde, c.34.c., alone of the three, lived 
to enjoy the honour, Col. Denison was the senior officer in 
Ontatio at the time of his death, and may be said to have 
De 














«the father of the volunteer force of this district. 

















Few persons engaged in business took a more prominent 
part in the early history of Toronto, and in the political 
rents of the time, than the subject of this sketch, For 
Several years he was engaged in trade in the City of Dublin, 
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being the proprietor of the most extensive business of the 
kind, in saddlery and hardware, having the contracts for the 
supply of the cavalry in the Dublin garrison, and also the 
Viceregal establishment. At that time he took a very active 
part in the political warfare of the day, when Daniel 
‘O'Connell was in the zenith of his power. He and Mr. S. P. 
Bull — father of the late Senator Harcourt P. Bull — were 
active agents in organizing the “Brunswick Lodges," which 
played no inconsiderable part in the politics of that excit- 
ing period. The despondency that fell upon Irish Protestant 
loyalists when the Emancipation Bill became law, induced 
many to emigrate to America, and among them Mr. Dixon, 
Though actively employed in the management of his busi 
ness both in Dublin and Toronto, yet he had found time to 
_lay in a solid foundation of standard literature, and even of 
theological lore, which qualified him to take a position in 
intellectual society of a high order. He also possessed great 
readiness of speech, a genial, good-natured countenance 
and manner, and a fund of drollery and comic wit, which, 
added to a strong Irish accent he at times assumed, made 
him a special favourite in the City Council, as well as at 
public dinners, and on social festive occasions. I had the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with him from 1838 
‘until his death, and can speak with confidence of his feel 
ings and principles. 

‘Though so thoroughly Irish, his ancestors came origin 
ally from Lanarkshire in Scotland, in the reign of James 
1, and held a grant of land in the north of Ireland. He felt 
proud of one of his ancestors, who raised a troop of volun 
teer cavalry, Jost an arm at the Battle of the Boyne, and was 
rewarded by a captain's commission given under King 
William's own hand a few days after. His own father served 
in the “Black Horse,” a volunteer regiment of much note is. 
the Irish rebellion. 

When Mr. Dixon came to York, his intention was 
settle at Mount Vernon, in the State of Ohio, where he had 
been informed there was an Episcopal College, and a settle 
ment of Episcopalians on the College territory. In order t 
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satisfy himself of the truth of these statements, he travelled. 
thither alone, leaving his family in the then town of York, 
Disappointed in the result of his visit, he returned here 
and had almost made up his mind to go back to Dublin, but 
abandoned the intention in consequence of the urgent 
arguments of the Hon. John Henry Dunn, Receiver-Gen. 

eral,* who persuaded him to remain, His first step was to 
secure a lease of the lot of land on King Street, where the 
Mess. W. A. Murray & Co's. warehouses now stand. He 
built there two frame shops, which were considered marvels 
of architecture at that day, and continued to occupy one of, 
them until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
Toronto Streets, were erected by himself and other enter 

prising tradesmen, Merchants of all ranks lived over their 
shops in those times, and very handsome residences these 
buildings made. 

In 1884, Mr. Dixon was elected alderman for St. Law 
rence Ward, which position he continued to hold against 
all asailants, up to the end of 1850. He was also a justice of 
the peace, and did good service in that capacity. In the 
City Council no man was mote useful and industrious in all 
good works, and none exercised greater influence over its 
deliberations. 

When the troubles of 1837 began, Alderman Dixon 
threw all his energies into the cause of loyalty, and took so 
active a part in support of Sir F. B. Head’s policy, that his 
advice was on most occasions sought by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and frequently acted upon, Many communi- 
‘ations on the burning questions of the day passed between 
them. This continued throughout the rule of Sir George 
Arthur, and until the arrival of the Right Hon, C. Poulett 
Thomson, who cared little for the opinions of other men, 
however well qualified to advise and inform. Mr. Dixon 
‘as too independent and to incorruptible a patriot for 
that accomplished politician. 

‘Father of the lamented Lieut-Col. ALR. Dunn, who won the 
Victoria Cross at Balaklava, and died as is believed, by the ace 
ental discharge of a gun in Abyssinia 

















Few men in Toronto have done more for the beauti- 
fying of our city. The Adelaide Buildings on King Street 
were long the handsomest, as they were the best built, of 
their class. His house, at the corner of Jarvis and Gerrard 
Streets, set an example for our finest private residences 
‘The St, Lawrence Hall, which is considered by visitors a 
great ornament to the city, was erected from plans suggested 
by him, And among religious edifices, Tyinity Church and 
St. James's Cathedral are indebted to him, the former main 
ly and the latter in part, for their complete adaptation in 
style and convenience, to the services of the Church to 
which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
‘Trinity Church, especially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service on February l4th, 1844, he gave himself 
up with the most unflagging zeal and watchfulness, examin: 
ing the plans in the minutest details, supervising the work 
as it progressed, almost counting the bricks and measuring 
the stonework, with the eye of a father watching his infant's 
first footsteps. In fact, he was popularly styled “the father 
and founder of Trinity Church,” a designation which 

ised! by Bishop Strachan in his dedication 

















was justly rec 

As a friend, I had something to say respecting most of 
his building plans, and fully sympathized with the object 
he had in view; one of the fruits of my appreciation was the 
following poem, which, although of little merit in itself, is 
perhaps worth preserving as a record of honourable deeds 
and well employed talen 








Wake, harp of Zion, silent lon 
Nor voiceless and unheard be thou 

acred song 

Awaits thy chorded numbers now! 





While meetest theme of 










* The Building Committee of Trinity Chureh comprised, beside! 
Alderman Dixon, Mesys. William Gooderham, Enoch ‘Turnet 
and Joseph Shuter, ll since decease, 
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TToo seldom, ‘mid the sounds of strife 
That rudely ring unwelcome he 
Thy music soothes this fever'd 
‘With breathings from a holier sphere. 








The warrior, wading deep in crime 
Desertless, ives in poets’ lays 

The statesman wants not stirring thyme 
To cheer the chequer’d part he plays: 


And Zion's harp, to whom alone 
Softechoing, higher themes belong 
Oh lend thy sweet aétial tone — 
Tis mee 





eyed Virtue claims the song, 


Beyond the limits of the town 
‘A summer's ramble, may be seen 

A scattered suburb, newly grown, 
Rude huts, and ruder fields between. 


Life's lnsuries abound not there, 
Labour and hardship share the spot 

Hope wrestles hard with frowning eare, 
‘And lesser wants are heeded not. 


Religion was neglected too — 
Twas far to town — the poor are proud — 
They could not boast a 
And shunn’d to join the well-drest crowd. 





No country church adomed the scen 
In modest beauty smiling fair, 
Of mien so peaceful and serene, 
‘The poor man feels his home is there. 


‘Oh England! with thy village chimes, 
Thy church-wed hamlets, scattered wide, 

‘The emigrant to other climes 
Remembers thee with grateful pride 




























And owns that once at home again, 
With fonder love his heart would bless 
Each humble, lowly, haloéd fane 
‘That sanctifies thy loveliness 


But here, alast the heart was wrung 
To see so wan, so drear a waste — 

Life’s thorns and briars rankly sprung, 
And peace and love, its flowers, displaced. 


And weary seasons pass'd aw 
As time's fast ebbing tide roll'd by. 

To thousands rose no Sabbath-da 
‘They lived — to suffer — sin — and die! 


Then men of Christian spirit came 
They saw the mournful scene with grief 
To such it e’er hath been the same 
To know distress and give relief 


‘They told the tale, nor vainly told — 
They won assistance far and wide; 

His heart were dull indeed and cold 
Who such petitioner denied, 


They chose a slightly rising hill 
That bordered closely on the road, 

And workmen brought of care and skill, 
And wains with many a cumbrous load. 


With holy prayer and chanted hymn 
‘The task was sped upon its way 
And hearts beat high and eyes were dim 
To see so glad a sight that day. 
And slowly as the work ascends, 
In just proportions strong and fair, 
How watchfully its early friends 
With zealous ardour linger near 


Tis finished now —a Gothic pile, 
Brave handiwork of faith and love — 
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In England's ancient hallowed style, 
‘That pointeth aye, like hope, above: 


With stately tower and turret high, 
‘And quaintarch’d door, and buttress'd wall, 
And window stain'd of various dye, 
‘And antique moulding over all 


And hark! the Sabbath-going bell! 
Assolemn tale it peals abroad - 

To all around its echoes tell 
This building is the house of God!" 


Say, Churchman! doth no still, small voice 
Within you whisper — “ while ‘tis day 
Go bid the desert place rejoice! 
Your Saviour's high behiest obey: 


‘Say not your pow'rs are scant and weak, 
What hath been done, may be anew: 
He addeth strength to all who seek 
‘To serve Him with affection true,” 


Alderman Dixon was not only a thorough-going and 
feehanded Churchman, but was very popular with the 
‘ministers and pastors of other religious denominations. The 
hheads of the Methodist Church, and even the higher Ro 
man Catholic clergy of Toronto, frequently sought his 
advice and assistance to smooth down asperities and rec- 
ncile feuds. He was every man’s friend, and had no ene- 
mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with facility, and 
argued with skill and readiness. His memory was exceed- 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repeat page after page 
‘fom Dryden's “Virgil” and Pope's “Homer.” Any allusion 
‘o them would draw from him forty or fifty lines in con- 
nection with its subject. Mickle’s “Lusiad” he knew equally 
Well, and was fond of reciting its most beautiful descrip 
tions of scenery and places in South Africa and India, He 
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was an enthusiastic bookollector, and left a valuable I 
brary, containing many very rare and curious books he had. 
brought from Dublin, and to which he made several ad. 
ditions. It is now in the possession of his eldest son, Arch. 
deacon Dixon, of Guelph, 

With the Orange body, Alderman Dixon exercised 
considerable influence, which he always exerted in favour 
of a Christian regard for the rights and feelings of those 
who differed from them. On one occasion, and only one, 
I remember his suffering some indignity at their hands, He 
and others had exerted themselves to induce the Orange- 
‘men to waive their annual procession, and had succeeded 
so far as the city lodges were concerned. But the country 
lodges would not forego their cherished rights, and on “the 
12th’ —I forget the year—entered Toronto from the west 
in imposing numbers. At the request of the other magis 
trates, Alderman Dixon and, I think, the late Mayor 
Gurnett, met the procession opposite Osgoode Hall, and 
remonstrated with the leaders for disregarding the wishes 
of the City Council and the example of their city brethren, 
His eloquence, however, was of no avail, and he and his 
colleague were rudely thrust aside. 

As president of the St. Patrick’s Society, he did much 
to preserve unanimity in that body, which then embraced 
Irishmen of all creeds among its members. His speeches at 
its annual dinners were greatly admired for their ability 
and liberality; and it was a favourite theme of his, that the 
three nationalities—Irish, Scotch and English— together 
formed an invincible combination; while if unhappily 
separated, they might have to succumb to inferior races. He 
concluded his argument on one occasion by quoting Scotts 
striking lines on the Battle of Waterloo: 


“Yes— Agincourt may be forgot, 

And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new 

But still in glory and in song, 
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For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the tow'rs of Hougoumont 
‘And Field of Waterloo.” 


‘The peals of applause and rapture with which these 
patriotic sentiments were received, will not easily be for 
gotten by his hearers 

Nor were his literary acquirements limited to such sub- 
jects. The works of Jeremy Taylor and other great divines 
of the Stewart period, he was very familiar with, and es 
teemed highly. He was also a great authority in Trish his 
tory and antiquities: enquiries often came to him from 
persons in the United States and elsewhere, respecting, 
disputed and doubtful questions, which he was generally 
competent to solve 

‘Mr. Dixon was long an active member of the commit: 
tee of the Church Society; and the first delegate of St. 
James's Church to the first Diocesan Synod. In these and all, 
bother good works, he was untiring and disinterested, When: 
ever there was any gathering of clergy he received as many 
2s possible in his house, treating them with warm-hearted 
hospitality. 

Mr. Dixon died in the year 1855, leaving a large family 
of sons and daughters, of whom several have acquired 
distinction in various ways, His eldest son, Alexander 
graduated in King’s College, at the time when Adam 
Grooks, Judge Boyd, Christopher Robinson, Judge King: 
nill, D. McMichael, the Rev. W. Stennett, and others well 
known in public life, were connected with that university. 
Mr. Dixon was university prizeman in History and Belles 
Lettres in his third year; took the prize for English oration: 
and wrote the prize poem two years in succession. He is 
now Rector of Guelph, and Archdeacon of the northern 
half of the Niagara diocese. He was also one of the contrib: 
‘tors to the “Maple Leaf.” 

William, second son of Alderman Dixon, was Dominion 
Emigration Agent in London, England, where he died in 
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1873. Concerning him, the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he “was the most correct and con- 
scientious administrator he had ever met.” He said further 
in Parliament 


“The Premier had gone so far as to state that the present 
Agent General was a person of wonderful ability, and had 
done more than his predecessors to promote emigration to 
Canada. He (Mr. Pope) regretted more than he could ex- 
press the death of Mr. Dixon, the late agent. He was held 
in high esteem both here and in the old country, and was a 
gentleman who never identified himself with any political 
party, but fairly and honestly represented Canada.” 


Another son, Major Fred E. Dixon, is well known in 
connection with the Queen's Own, of Toronto. 


KE 


32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


My first introduction to this gentleman was on the day 
after I landed at Barrie, in 1883, He was then living at his 
log cottage at Shanty Bay, an indentation of the shore near 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, at the south-west angle of 
Lake Simcoe. I was struck with the comparative elegance 
pervading so primitive an establishment. Its owner was, 
evidently a thorough gentleman, his wife an accomplished 
lady, and their children well taught and courteous, The 
surrounding scenery was picturesque and delightful. The 
broad expanse of the bay opening out to Lake Simcoe— 





the graceful sweep of the natural foliage sloping down from 
high banks to the water's edge—are impressed vividly upon 
my memory, even at this long interval of fifty years. It 
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seemed to mea perfect gem of civilization, set in the wildest 
of natural surroundings. 

I was a commissioner of the Court of Requests at Barrie, 
along with Col. O’Brien, in 1884, and in that capacity had 
constant opportunities of meeting and appreciating him, 
He had seen service as midshipman in the Royal Navy, as, 
‘well as in the Army; was an expert yachtsman of course; 
and had ample opportunities of indulging his predilection 
for the water, on the fine bay fronting his house. At that 
time it was no unusual thing in winter, to see wolves chas 
ing deer over the thick ice of the bay. On one occasion, 
being laid up with illness, the Captain was holding a 
magistrate’s court in his diningroom overlooking the bay. 
In front of the house was a wide lawn, and beyond it a 
sunken fence, not visible from the house. The case under 
consideration was probably some riotous quarrel among, 
the inhabitants of a coloured settlement near at hand, who, 
were constantly at loggetheads with each other or with 
their white neighbours. In the midst of the proceedings, 
the Captain happened to catch sight of a noble stag dash- 
ing across the ice, pursued by several wolves. He beckoned 
a relative who assisted on the farm, and whispered to him, 
to get out the dogs. A few seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds was heard. The unruly suitors caught the 
sound rushed to the window and door, then out to the 
grounds, plaintiff, defendant, constables and all, helter 
skelter, until they reached the sunken fence, deeply buried 
in snow, over which they tumbled en masse, amid a chorus 
‘of mingled shouts and objurgations that baffles description, 
Whether the hearing of the case was resumed that day or 
not, I cannot say, but it seems doubtful, 

His naval and military experience naturally showed it 
self in Colonel O'Brien's general bearing; he possessed the 
polished manners and high-bred courtesy of some old. 
Spanish hidalgo, together with a sufficient share of corre- 
sponding hauteur when displeased, The first whispers of 
the Rebellion of 1887, brought him to the front. He called 
together his loyal neighbours, who responded so promptly 
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that not a single able-bodied man was left in the locality: 
only women and children, and two or three male invalids, 
staying behind. With his men he marched for Toronto, 
but when at Bond Head, received orders from the Liew: 
tenantGovernor to remain there, and take charge of the 
district, which had been the head quarters of dissaffection. 
When quiet was restored, he returned to Shanty Bay, and 
resided there for several years; occupying the position of 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Simcoe District 
After the erection of the County of Simcoe into a munici 
pality, he removed with his family to Toronto, where he 
entered into business as a land agent; was instrumental in 
forming a company to construct a railroad to Lake Huron 
via Sarnia, of which he acted as secretary; afterwards or- 
ganized and became manager of the Provincial Insurance 
Company, which position he occupied until 1857. 

In the year 1840, died Mr. Thos. Dalton, proprietor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper; the paper 
‘was continued by his widow until 1848, when Col. O’Brien, 
through my agency, became proprietor of that journal, 
which I engaged to manage for him. The editor was his 
brother, Dr. Lucius O'Brien, a highly educated and tal- 
ented, but not popular, writer. Col. O'Brien's motive in 
purchasing the paper was solely patriotic, and he was 
anxiously desirous that its columns should be closed to 
everything that was not strictly—even quixotically—chiv 
alrous. His sensitiveness on this score finally led to a differ 
ence of opinion between the brothers, which ended in Dr. 

















O'Brien's retirement. 
At that time, as a matter of course, the Patriot and the 
Globe were politically antagonistic. The Colonist, then 





conducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Scottish C 
servatives in politics, and the Kirk of Scotland in religious 
matters, Therefore, it often happened, that the Patriot and 
Colonist were allied together against the Globe: while at 
other times, the Patriot stood alone in its support of the 
English Church, and had to meet the assaults of the other 
two journals—a triangular duel, in fact. A spiteful corre 
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spondent of the Colonist had raked up some old Edinburgh 
slanders affecting the personal reputation of Mr. Peter 
Brown, father of George Brown, and joint publisher of the 
Globe. Those slanders were quoted editorially in the 
Patriot, without my knowledge until I saw them in print 
‘on the morning of publication. I at once expressed my 
entire disapproval of their insertion; and Col. O'Brien took 
the matter so much to heart, that, without letting me know 
his decision, he removed his brother from the editorship, 
and placed it temporarily in my hands. My first editorial 
act was, by Col. O'Brien's desire, to disavow the offensive 
allusions, and to apologize personally to Mr, Peter Brown 
therefor. This led to a friendly feeling between the latter 
gentleman and myself, which continued during his lifetime 

‘On the 25th of May, 1849, the great fire occurred in 
‘Toronto, which consumed the Patrior office, as well as the 
cathedral and many other buildings. Soon afterwards Col. 
O'Brien sold his interest in the Patriot to Mr. Ogle R. 
Gowan. 

T have been favoured with the perusal of some “jot 
tings” in the Colonel's own hand-writing, from which 1 
make an extract, describing his first experience of the 
service at the age of fourteen, as midshipman on board 
nat. 36 gun Frigate Doris, commanded by his father's 
cousin, Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Robert O’Brien: 








The Doris joined the outward-bound fleet at Portsmouth, 

iere about 1700 vessels of all sizes, from first-class India. 
‘men of 1400 tons to small fruit-carriers from the Mediter 
tanean of 60 tons, were assembled for convoy. At first, and 
along the more dangerous parts of the Channel from pri: 
vateers, the convoy continued to be a large one, including 
especially many of the smaller men-of-war, but among them 
were two or three line-of-battle ships and heavy frigates 











under orders for the Mediterranean. The whole formed a 
magnificent sight, not often seen. After a while the out 
siders dropped off, some to one place, some to another, one 
large section being the North American trade, another the 
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Mediterranean, until the Doris was left commodore of the 
main body, being the West Indiamen, South American tra- 
ders, and Cape and East Indiamen, and a stately fet it 
was. With the Doris was the Salsette, a frigate of the same 
class, and some smaller craft. This convoy, though small 
apparently for such a fleet in that very acti 

tecrially strengthened by the heavy armaments of the regular 
traders in the East India Company's service in the China 
trade, of which there were twelve, I think. These ships were 
arranged in two lines, between which all the others were 
directed to keep their course; the Doris leading in the 
‘entre between the two lines of Chinamen, and the Salsette 
bringing up the rear, while two or three sloops of war ho- 
vered about. My berth on board the Doris was that of signal 
midshipman, which was simply to keep an eye on every 
individual craft in the fleet... On reaching the Canaries, 
the fleet came to an anchor in Santa Cruz roads, at the 
island of Teneriffe, for the purpose of filling up water, and 
enabling the Indiamen to lay in a stock of wine for the 
round voyage. The Doris and larger ships outside, and the 
Salsette and smaller ones closer in, and an uncommon tight 
pack it was, The proper landing place, and only place in- 
deed where casks could be conveniently shipped, was the 
mole, a long, narrow, high pier or wharf, with a flight of 
stairs or steps to the water. This was generally one jam from 
end to end, as well on the pier as on the water, crowded 
above by casks of all sizes, wine and water, every spare foot 
or interstice between the casks crammed with idle, la 
loafing Portuguese, the scum and chief part of the popu. 
lation of the town, assembled there certainly not to work, 
but amazingly active and busy in looking on, swearing, 
directing and scolding— terribly in the seamen’s way, and 
by them very unceremoniously kicked and flung aside and 
into the next man’s path. Sometimes there was a scuff, 
‘and then a rare scrimmage caused by a party of soldiers 
from the mole rushing in to keep the peace. They were 
immediately pitched into by the blue jackets, who instead 
of rolling their casks towards their boats, tacked as they 
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called it, and sent the barrels flying among the soldiers’ 
legs. More than one cask of wine in this manner went the 
wrong way over the pier, down among the boats below, 
where there was, in its own way, much the same state of 
confusion, with a good deal more danger. Ships’ boats, from 
the jolly-boat manned by lads, hurried ashore to seek stray 
pursers’ clerks with their small plunder, or stewards and 
servants with bundles of washed clothing—to the heavy 
launch loaded with water casks pushing out or striving to 
get in—each boat's crew utterly reckless, and under no 
control, intent only on breaking their own way in or out, 
so that it was marvellous how any escaped damage. And the 
thing reached its climax, when at daylight on the last day, 
the signal was made to prepare to weigh anchor. had been 
ashore the day before, with a strong working party and 
three of the frigate’s boats, under the command of one of 
the lieutenants, assisting the Indiamen in getting off their 
wine and water; and so, when sent this morning on the 
same duty, I was somewhat up to the work. I had therefore 
put on my worst clothes; all I wanted was to have my mid 
shipman's jacket as conspicuous as possible, having dis- 
couered in the previous day's experience the value of the 
authority of discipline. Our work this day was also in 
creased by the sure precursor of bad weather, a rising sea; 
and as the town is situated on an open roadstead, the surf 
on the beach, which, though always more or less an ob- 
struction, had been hitherto passable, was now insur 
mountable; all traffic had to be crowded over the pier, 
including late passengers, men and women, and more than 
‘one bunch of children, with all the odds and ends of elothes- 
baskets, marketing, curiosities, éc, &c. What a scene! We 
naval mids found ourselves suddenly raised to great im- 
portance; and towards noon I became a very great man 
indeed. The Doris being outside, she was of course the first 
under weigh, and around her were the larger Indiamen, 
also getting under sail—the commodore constantly en: 
forcing his signals by heavy firing. But big as these ships 
ere, and notwithstanding their superior discipline, they 
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had nearly as many laggards as the smaller fry... . AU the 
forenoon the weather had been getting more and more 
threatening, and the breeze and sea rose together, About 
11 o'clock a.m. we all knew that we were in for something 
in the shape of a gale, and the Doris made signal for her 
boats and the working party to return to the ship; and soon 
after, for the Salsette and the inshore ships to get under 
weigh. Our lieutenant, however, seeing the state of things 
ashore, directed me to remain with one of the cutters and 
three or four spare hands; and if the frigate should be 
blown off during the night, to get on board a particular 
vessel—a fast sailing South Sea whaler, that had acted as 
tender to the frigate and whose master promised to look 
after us, as well as any others of the Doris's people who 
‘might still be on shore, Thus I was left in sole command, 
as the Salsette had also recalled her boats and working 
parties. Although she would send no help ashore, she re: 
‘mained still at anchor, Capt. Bowen, her commander, con 
tenting himself with sheeting home his top-sails, and 
repeating the commodore's signal to the inshore ships. We 
afterwards found out the secret of all this, Bowen disliked 
the idea of playing second fiddle, and wanted to be com 
modore himself, and this was a beautiful opportunity to 
divide the fleet. But as matters got worse, and difficulties 
increased, we succeeded in getting them more under con 
trol. The crowd, both of casks and live stock on the wharf, 
and of boats beneath, gradually diminished. The merchant 
seaman, and especially the crews of the larger boats of the 
Indiamen, worked manfully. The smaller boats were taken 
outside, and regular gangs formed to pass all small parcels, 
and especially women and children passengers, across the 
inner heavy tier to them. This, the moment the seamen 
‘caught the idea, became great fun; and a rousing cheer was 

Jat, jolly steward’s wife was regularly par- 
buckled over the side of the pier, and passed, decently and 
decorously (on her back, she dare not hick for fear of show 
ing her legs) like a bale of goods, from hand to hand, or 
rather from arms to arms, to a light gig outside all. This 
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being successfully achieved, I turned to a party of passen. 
gers standing by, and who, though anxious themselves, 
could not help laughing, and proposed to pass them out in 
the same manner; making the first offer to a comely nurse 
maid of the party. I was very near getting my ears boxed 
for my kindness and courtesy, so I turned to the mistress 
instead, who however contented herself by quietly enquir- 
ing whether there was no other way; of course another way 
was soon found; a few chairs were got, which 





zed by the seamen, by means of which, first the children, 
‘and then their elders, men and women, were easily passed 
down to the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
waiting safely outside. In all this work I was not only sup- 
ported in authority by the different ships’ officers and 
mates superintending their own immediate concerns, but 
also by a number of gentlemen, merchants and others, most 
of whom came down to the pier to see and assist their 
friends among the passengers safe off. By their help also I 

enabled, not knowing a word of their language myself, 
fo get material help from the Portuguese standing by; and 
also got the officer in command of the guard at the mole 
head, to clear the pier of all useless hands, and place sentries 
here and there over stray packages, put down while the 
owners sought their own proper oats among the crowd. 
And so at length our work was fairly pushed through, and 
though late, T managed to get my party safe aboard our 
friend the whaler, who had kept his signal lights burning 
Jor us. Long before, the Doris had bore up, and under bare 
poles had drifted with a large portion of the fleet to the 
southward; and I saw no more of her, until some months 
ilerwards I joined her in Macao Roads.” 














‘This was in the year 1814; soon afterwards the peace with 
America put an end to our midshipman’s prospects of 
advancement in the navy, to his great and life-long regret, 
He obtained a commission in the Scots Greys, and ex- 
changed into the 58th Regiment, then under orders for 
Service in the West Indies, where his health failed him, 
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and he was compelled to retire on half-pay. But his love for 
the sea soon induced him to enter the merchant service, 
in which he made many voyages to the East. This also, a 
severe illness obliged him to resign, and to abandon the 
sea for ever. He then came to Canada, to seek his fortune 
in the backwoods, where I found him in 1833, 

Mr, O'Brien's relations with his neighbours in the 
backwoods were always kindly, and gratifying to both 
parties. One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
the water, as a boat rowed past his grounds. 

‘One man asked: 

"Who lives here 

“Mr, O'Brien,” was the reply. 

‘What is he like?” 

“He's a regular old tory.” 
“Oh then, I suppose he’s very proud and distant? 

But that he was either proud or distant, his neighbour 
would not allow, and other voices joined in describing him 
as the freest and kindest of men—still they all agreed that 
he was a “regular old tory.” The colonel was the last man 
in the world to object to such an epithet, but those who 
used it meant probably to describe his sturdy, uncompro- 
ising principles, and manly independence. A more utterly 
guileless, single-hearted man never breathed. Warm and 
tender hearted, humble-minded and forgiving, he deplored 
his hastiness of temper, which was, indeed, due to nervous 
irvitability, the result of severe illness coupled with heavy 
mental strain when young, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. He was incapable of a mean 
thought or dishonourable deed, and never fully realized 
that there could be others who were unlike him in this 
respect, Hence, during the long course of his happy and 




















useful, but not wholly prosperous life, he met each such 
lapse from his own high standard of honour with the same 
indignant surprise and pain. His habitual reverent-miné: 
edness led him to respect men of all shades of thought and 
feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and suffering was 
as natural to him as the air he breathed. 
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A neighbour who had had a sudden, sharp attack of 
illness, meeting one of the colonel’s family, said very 
simply, “I knew you had not heard that T was ill, for Mr. 
(O'Brien has not been to see me; but please tell him I shall, 
not be about for some time.” The man looked upon it as 
a matter of course that his old friend the colonel would 
have gone to see him if informed of his illness. 

‘And if Mr. O'Brien's friends and neighbours have 
kindly recollections of him and of his family, these latter 
on their part are never tired of recalling unvarying friend- 
liness and countless acts of kindness from all their neigh: 
ours. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. O'Brien (his wile) was his guardian angel 
his mother in Israel— the nurse of the sick, the comforter 
of the miserable; wise, discreet, loving, patient, adored by 
children, the embodiment of unselfishness. To her Toronto 
‘was indebted for its fist ragged school. 

‘A few years before the colonel’s death, his foreman on 
the farm, living at the lodge, had five children, of whom 
three died there of diptheria. Mrs. O'Brien brought the 
remainder to her own house—"The Woods"—to try and 
save them, the parents being broken-hearted and helpless. 
Itis said to have been a touching spectacle to see the old 
Colonel carrying about one poor dying child to soothe it, 
while Mrs. O'Brien nursed the other. OF these two, one 
died and the other recovered. 

The selfish are—happily—forgotten. ‘The unselfish, 
never. Their memory lives in Shanty Bay as a sweet odour 
that never seems to pass avay. It is still a frequent sugges 
tion, “what would Mrs. O’Brien or the Colonel have done 
under the cizcumstances, 

In his declining years, failing health, and disease con- 
tracted in India, dimmed the cheerfulness of Mr. O'Brien's 
nature, But none so chivalrously anxious to repair an wn- 


intentional injury or a hasty word. 
He and his wife lie side by side in the burial ground of 
the church he was mainly instrumental in building, Over 
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them is a simple monument in shape of an Irish cross—on, 
it these words: 

































“In loving remembrance of Edward George O'Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age 76: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died October 14, 1876, age 78: This stone is 
raised by their children. He, having served his country by 
sea and land, became 8.0. 1830 the founder of the settle 
‘ment and mission of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 
zealous in all good works, Faithful servants, they rest in 
hope.” 





JOHN W, GAMBLE 


‘Squire Gamble” —the name by which this gentleman was 
familiarly known throughout the County of York—was 
bom at the Old Fort in Toronto, in 1799. His father, Dr, 
John Gamble, was stationed there as resident surgeon to 
the garrison. The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
where the boy received his education, It was characteristic 
of him, that when about to travel to York, at the age of 
fifteen, to enter the store of the late Hon. Wm. Allan, he 
chose to make the journey in a canoe, in which he coasted 
along by day, and by night camped on shore. In course of 
time, he entered extensively into the business of a miller 
and country merchant, in which he continued all his life 
wwith some intervals 

In manner and appearance Mr. Gamble was a fine 
specimen of a country magistrate of half a century ago 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to him 
with very salutary apprehension, as a stern represser of 
vice and evil doing, they and everybody else did justice 10 
his innate kindness of heart, and his generosity towards 
the poor and suffering. He was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, a popular man, His neighbours knew that in every 
good work, either in the way of personal enterprise, in the 
promotion of religious and educational objects, or in the 
furtherance of the general welfare, Squire Gamble was 
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sure (o be in the foremost place. His farm was a model to 
all others; his fields were better cleared; his fences better 
kept; his homestead was just perfection, both in point of 
orderly management and in an intellectual sense~at least, 
such was the opinion of his country neighbours, and they 
were not very far astray. Add to these merits, a tall manly 
form, an eagle cye, and a commanding mien, and you have 
1 pretty fair picture of Squire Gamble 

‘Asa member of parliament, to which he was three 
times elected by considerable majorities, Mr, Gamble was 
hard-working and independent. He supported good mea 
sures, from whichever side of the House they might origin 
ate, and his vote was always safe for progresive reforms. 
His toryism was limited entirely to questions of a constitu 
tional character, particularly such as involved loyalty to 
the throne and the Empire. And in this, Mr. Gamble was 
a fair representative of his class. And here I venture to 
asert, that more narrowness of political views, more 
rigidity of theological dogma, more absolutism in a party 
sense, has been exhibited in Canada by men of the Puritan, 
school calling themselves Reformers, than by those w 
are styled Tories. 

Perhaps the most important act of Mr. Gamble's politi: 
cal life, was the part he took in the organization of the 
British American League in 1849. Into that movement he 
threw all his energies, and the ultimate realization of its 
Views affords the best proof of the correctness of his judg: 
ment and foresight. About it, however, I shall have more to 
say in another chapter. 

Mr. Gamble, as I have said, was foremost in all public 
improvements. To his exertions are chiefly due the opening 
and construction of the Vaughan plank road, from near 
Weston, by St. Andrew's, to Woodbridge, Pine Grove, and 
Kleinburg; which gave an easy outlet to a large tract of 
country to the north-west of Toronto, and enabled the 
farmers to reach our market to their and our great mutual 
advantage, 




















He was a man who made warm friends and active 
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enemies, being very outspoken in the expression of his 
opinions and feelings. But even his strongest political foes 
‘came to,him in full confidence that they were certain to get 
justice at his hands, And occasionally his friends found out, 
that no inducement of personal regard could warp his 
judgment in any matter affecting the rights of other men, 
In this way he made some bitter adversaries on his own 
side of politics. 

‘Among Mr, Gamble's public acts was the erection of 
the church at Mimico, and that at Pine Grove; in aid of 
which he was the chief promoter, giving freely both time 
and means to their completion. For years he acted as lay- 
reader at one or other of those churches, travelling some 
distance in all weather to do so. His whole life, indeed, 
was spent in benefiting his neighbours in all possible ways, 

He died in December, 1878, and was buried at Wood: 
bridge. 
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33, A Choice of a Church 


T have mentioned that I was educated as a Swedenborgian, 
or rather a member of the New Jerusalem Church, a8 the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg prefer to be called. Asa 
boy, I was well read in his works, and was prepared to tilt 
with all comers in his cause. But I grew less confident as 
became more conversant with the world and with general 
literature. At the age of fifteen I was nominated a Sunday- 
school teacher in a small Swedenborgian chapel in the 
Waterloo road, and declined to act because the school wat 
established with the object of converting from the religion 
of their parents the children of poor Roman Catholic & 
milies in that neighbourhood, which T thought an insidé 
‘ous, and therefore an evil mode of disseminating religious 
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doctrine. OF course, this was a sufficiently conceited pro: 
ceeding on the part of so young a theologian. But the same 
feeling has grown up with me in after life. I ho'd that 
Christians are illemployed, who spend their strength in 
missionary attempts to change the creed of other branches, 
of the Christian Church, while their efforts at conversion, 
might be much better utilised in behalf of the heathen, or, 
what is the same thing in effect, the untaught multitudes 
in our midst who know nothing whatever of the teachings 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

It will, pethaps, surprise some of my readers to hear 
that Swedenborg never contemplated the founding of a 
sect. He was a civil engineer, high in rank at the Swedish 
court, and was ennobled for the marvellous feat of trans- 
porting the Swedish fleet from sea to sea, across the king. 
dom and over a formidable chain of mountains. He was 
also what would now be called an eminent scientist, rank- 
ing with Buffon, Humboldt, Kant, Herschel, and others of 
the first men of his day in Europe, and even surpassing 
them all in the extent and variety of his philosophical 
researches. His "Animal Kingdom” and “Physical Sciences” 
are wonderful efforts of the human mind, and still maintain 
a high reputation as scientific works. 

At length Swedenborg conceived the idea that he en: 
joyed supernatural privileges—that he had communings 
with angels and archangels— that he was permitted to enter 
the spiritual world, and to record what he there saw and 
heard. Nay, even to approach our Saviour himself, in His 
character of the Triune God, or sole impersonation of the 
Divine Trinity. Unlike Mahomet and most other pretend- 
fs to inspired missions, Swedenborg never sought for 
Power, honour or applause. He was to the day of his death 
a quiet gentleman of the old school, unassuming, courte- 
us, and a good man in every sense of the word. 

L remember that one of my first objections to the 
writings of Swedenborg, was on account of his declaring 
the Church of France to be the most spiritual of all the 
shurches on earth; which dogma immensely offended my 
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youthful English pride. His first “readers” were members 
of various churches—clergymen of the Church of England, 
professors in universities, literary students, followers of 
‘Wesley, and generally devout men and women of all deno- 
minations. In time they began to assemble together for 
“reading meetings;" and so at length grew into a sect—a 
‘designation, by the way, which they still stoutly repudiate 
I remember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, rector 
‘of a church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop of 
Lichfield for leave to read and teach from the works of 
Swedenborg, and was permitted to do so on account of their 
entirely harmless character 

‘When still young, I noticed with astonishment, that the 
transcendental virtues which Swedenborg inculcated were 
very feebly evidenced in the lives of his followers; that they 
were not by any means free from pride, ostentation, even 
pectlation and the ordinary trickery of trade—in fact, that 
they were no better than their fellow-Christians general. 
When I came to Toronto, I of course mixed with all sors 
‘of people, and found examples of thoroughly consistent 
Christian life amongst all the various denominations 
Roman Catholics, English Churchmen, Methodists, Pre 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and many others— 
which taught me the lesson, that ie is not a man’s formal 
creed that is of importance, $0 much as his personal sincer 
ity as a follower of Christ's teachings and example. 

1 was at the same time forcibly impressed with another 
leading idea—that no where in the Scriptures have we any 
instance of a divinely regulated government, in which the 
worship of God did not occupy a chief place. I thought-1 
still think—that the same beneficent principle which make 
CCiiistianity a part of the common law of England, and a 
all her colonies, including the United States, should extend 
to the religious instruction of every soul in the communis, 
gentle or simple, and more especially to what are called t 
offscourings of society. 

Looking around me, I saw that of all the churches wit 
in my purview, the Church of England most completely 
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set my ideal—that she was the Church by law established 
in my motherland—that she allowed the utmost latitude 
to individual opinion—in fine, that she held the Bible wide 
open to all her children, and did her best to extend its 
knowledge to all mankind, Had I been a native of Scotland, 
upon the same reasoning I must have become a Presby. 
terian, oF a Lutheran in Holland or Germany, or a Roman 
Catholic in France or Spain. But that contingency did not 
then present itself to me. 

So I entered the Church of England; was confirmed 
by Bishop Strachan, at St. James's Cathedral, in the year 

1889, if I remember rightly, and have never since, for one 
instant, doubted the soundness of my conclusions. 

‘On this occasion, as on many others, my emotions 
shaped themselves in a poetical form. The wo following 
picces were written for the Church newspaper, of which I 
vas then the printer, in partnership with Messrs. Rowsell 


Christ is risen! Jesu lives: 
He lives His faithful ones to bless 
‘The grave to life its victim gives— 
Our grief is changed to joyfulness. 
‘The sleeping Saints, whom Israel slew, 
Waking, shall list the joyful sound: 
He—their first fruits—doth live anew, 
Hell hath a mighty conqueror found. 


Paschal offering! spotless Lamb! 
For us was heard thy plaintive ery; 


* [Samuel Thompson's inspiration for this poem comes from 
‘Chris is Risen,” which he describes as “the Easter salutation of 
the Primitive Chureh,”" and which goes as follows} 

‘Chris is risen from the dead and become the fist fruits of them 

that slept, 


Yor since by man eame death; by man came alo the resurection 
of the dead. 


Foras in Adam all die; even so in Christal shall be made alive.” 


ur 











For us, in agony and shame, 
Thy blood’s sweet incense soar'd on high 


By erring man came woe—the grave— 

‘The ground accurs'd—the blighted tree— 
Jesus, as man, for ransom gave 

Himself, from death to set us free. 


Christ is risen! saints, rejoicet 
‘Your hymns of praise enraptured pour— 
Ye heavenly angels, lend your voice~ 
Jesus shall reign for evermore! 
Hallelujah! Amen 


Oh for a conscience free from sin! 
(Oh for a breast all pure within— 

‘A soul that, seraph winged, might fly 
"Mid heav'n's full blaze unshrinkingly, 
And bask in rays of wisdom, bright 
From iis own throne of life and light. 


Peace, pining spirit! know’st thou not that yesus died for 
thee— 

For thee alone His last sigh breathed upon th’ accursed 
twee; 

For thee His Omnipresence chain'd within a mortl 
‘lod 

‘And bore thy guil, to be as well thy Saviour as thy oo: 

Aye, suffered anguish more—far more—than thou ca 

Thy sins to cleanse—thy sel-earnt condemnation to relieve 


And did ie suffer so for me? 
Did ue endure upon the tree 
‘A living death—a mortal’s woe, 

angs that mortals cannot know! 
Oh triumph won most wofully! 
My saviour died for me—for me! 
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And have I basely wish’d to make this wondrous off'ring 


Rejoice, my soul! though sin be thine, 
Thy refuge seek in grace divine: 

And mark His Word—more joy shall be 
In heav'n for sinners such as thee 
Repenting, than can e'er be shown, 

For scores whom guilt hath never known, 


In explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, I must go back to the date of Lord 
Sydenhiam’s residence in Toronto, The Loyalist party, as 
sated already, became grievously disgusted with the iron 
grasp which that nobleman fastened upon each and every 
Person in the remotest degree under government control 
Not only the high officers of the Crown, such as the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and Secretary, the Executive Councillors, 
the Attorney-General and the Sheriff, but also the editors 
of newspapers publishing the government advertisements, 
in Toronto and elsewhere, were dictated to, as to what 
‘measures they should oppose, and what support. It was “my 
government," —"“my policy"—not “the policy of my ad- 
ninistration,” before which they were required to bow 
down and blindly worship. There were, however, still men 
in Toronto independent enough to refuse to stoop to the 
us; and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
Herald as their mouthpiece, subscribed sufficient funds for 
the payment of a competent editor, in the person of George 
Anthony Barber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 
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now chiefly remembered as the introducer and fosterer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto. He was an eloquent 
and polished writer, and created for the paper a wide 
reputation as a conservative journal 

‘About the same time, Messts, Henry and William 
Rowsell, well-known booksellers, undertook the printing 
of the Church newspaper, which was transferred from 
Cobourg to Toronto, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Kent,—a giant in his way—and subsequently of the Rev. 
ALN. Bethune, since, and until lately, Bishop of Toronto, 

Being intimate friends of my own, they offered me the 
charge of their printing office, with the position of a part 
ner, which T accepted; and made over my interest in the 
Herald to Mr. Barber. 
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34, The Clergy Reserves 


T have lately astonished some of my friends with the infor 
mation, that William Lyon Mackenzie was originally an 
advocate of the Clergy Reserves—that is, of state endow: 
‘ment for religious purposes—a fact which makes his fata 

by all who 





plunge into treason the more to be regrett 
coincide with him on the religious question 
In Lindsey's “Memoirs” we read (vol. i, p. 46) 












‘A Calvinist in religion, proclaiming his belief in the 
Westminster Gonfession of Faith, and a Liberal in politic 
yet was Mr. Mackenzie, at that time, no advocate of the 
ry principle. On the contrary, he lauded the Britsk 
Gi ment for the 
Protestant clergy in the Provinces, and was shocked at tht 
report that, in 1812, voluntaryism had robbed thre 
‘millions of people of all means of religious ordinances, I 
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no part of the constitution of the Canadas, he said, ‘is the 
vhiwdom of the British Legislature more apparent than in 
fis selting apart a portion of the country, while yet it 
jenained a wilderness, for the support of religion.’ 

‘Mr. Mackenzie compared the setting apart of one- 
seventh of the public lands for religious purposes to a like 
fedication in the time of the [early] Christians. But he 
objected that the revenues were monopolized by one 
Church, to which only a fraction of the population be- 
longed. The envy of the non-recipient denominations made 
the favoured Church of England unpopular. 

Where the majority of the present generation of 
Canadians will differ from him, is that on the Clergy 
Reserves question, he did not hold the voluntary view. At 

time, he would have denounced secularization as a 
monstrous piece of sacrilege.”* 


How much to be regretted is it, that instead of splitting up 
the Clergy Reserves into fragments, the friends of religious 
education had not joined their forces for the purpose of 
‘endowing all Christian denominations with the like means 
of usefulness, We are now extending across the entire con: 
tinent what T cannot help regarding as the anti-Christian, 
practice of nonseligious popular education. We are, I 
believe, but smoothing the road to crime in the majority of 
ses. Cannot something be done now, while yet the lands 
of the vast North-West are at our disposal? Will no cour 
ageous legislator raise his voice to advocate the dedication 


of a few hundred thousand acres to unselfish purposes? 
Have we wiled away the Indian prairies from their aborig- 
inal owners, to make them little better than a racecourse 
for speculating gamblers? 

Even if the jealousy of rival politicians—each bent 


*Mackensie afterwards drew up petitions which prayed, amongst 
oxher things, for the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, but 1 
Judge that on shat question these petitions rather represented 
the opinions of other men than his on, and were specially aimed 
atthe Church of England monopoly 
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upon self-aggrandizement at the expense of more honour. 
able aims—should defeat all efforts in behalf of religious 
endowments through the Dominion Legislature, cannot 
the religious associations amongst us bestir themselves in 
time? Cannot the necessity for actual settlement be waived 
in favour of donations by individuals for Church uses? Can. 
not the powerful Pacific Railway Syndicate themselves take 
up this great duty, of setting apart certain sections in 
favour of a Christian ministry? 

‘The signs of the times are dark—dark and fearful. In 
Europe, by the confession of many eminent public writers, 
heathenism is overspreading the land. In the United States, 
@ community of the sexes is shamelessly advocated; and 
there is no single safeguard of public or private order and 
morality, that is not openly scoffed at and set at nought. 

‘Oh, ment men! preachers, and dogmatists, and hier 
archs of all sects! see ye not that your strifes and your 
jealousies are making ye as traitors in the camp, in the face 
(f the common enemy? See ye not the multitudes approack- 
ing, armed with the fell weapons of secular knowledge~ 
cynicism, self-esteem, greed, envy, ambition, ill-regulated 
passions unrestrainedt 

‘One symptom of a nobler spirit has shown itsel 
England, in the understanding lately suggested, or arrived, 
at, that the missions of any one Protestant Church in the 
South Sea Islands shall be entirely undisturbed by rival 
‘missionaries. This is right; and if right in Polynesia, why 
not in Great Britain? why not in Canada? Why cultivate 
halfa-dozen contentious creeds in every new township ot 
village? Would it not be more amiable, more humble, more 
selfdenying, more exemplary—in one word, more like out 
Master and Saviour—if each Christian teacher were 1 
quired to respect the ministrations of his next neighbout 
even though there might be some faint shade of variety in 
their theological opinions; provided always that those mit 
istrations were accredited by some duly constituted branch 
of the Christian Church, 

I profess that I can see no reason why an endowment 
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should not be provided in every county in the North: West, 
fo be awarded to the fist congregation, no matter how 
fooy or how few, hat could scene the rice of ls 
fionary duly licensed, be he Methodist, Presbyterian, 
api Congregational, Dixiple~aye, even Anglican ot 
Raman Catholic. No sane man pretends, T think, chat 
tema salvation is limited to any one, o excluded from 
ny one, of thote diferent churches ‘That great exental, 
the, being admited, what right have 1, or ave you, dear 
reader, todemand tore? What right have you orf to with 
fold the Word of God from the erphan othe outa, for 
no beter reaton than such as depends upon the eonsruc 
don of particular words or texts of Holy Scripture, apart 
fram ia general tenor and teaching? 

gain Tsay itis much to be deplored that Canada had 
set more Reformer, and Conservatives to, ar Ubera 
minded as was W. L. Mackenzie, in regard tothe mainte 
tocz and proper uic of the Clergy Reserves 

Te wat not the Imperial Government, it was not Lord 
Join Russell, or Sir Robert Pee, or Lords Durham and 
Sydenham, that were answerable forthe dsperion of the 
Clergy Reserves. What they did was to leave the question 
in he hands of the Canadian Legislature. Te was the old, 
Ol, sory of the fate mother in the "Judgment of Solo 
ion,” who prefered that the infant should be cut in 
twain rather than not wrested from a rival claimant 

T would fain hope thatthe fature may yt sce a reversal 
of hat disgrace to our Canadian Statute Book. Not by 
Tetorig the lands to the Church of England, oF the 
Churches of England and Scotland—they do ot now need 
them-but by endowing all Christian churches for the 


religious teachng of the poorer classes in the vast North 
Wes. 
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35 A Political Seed-time 


From the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot in January, 1842, up 
to the departure of Lord Metcalfe in November, 1844, wis 
4 period chiefly remarkable for the struggles of political 
Jeaders for power, without any very essential difference of 
principle between them. Lord Cathcart succeeded as Ad. 
Tninistrator, but took no decided stand on any Canadian 
(question. And it was not until the Ear] of Elgin arrived, in 
January, 1847, that anything like violent party spirit began 
again to agitate the Provinces. 
th that interval, some events happened of a minor das, 
which should not be forgotten. It was, I think, somewhere 
‘bout the month of May, 1843, that there walked into my 
dffce on Nelson Street, a young man of twenty-five year, 
tall, broadshouldered, somewhat Iantern-jawed, and em- 
phatically Scottish, who introduced himself to me as the 
travelling agent of the New York British Chronicle, pub 
lished by his father, This was George Brown, afterwards 
publisher and editor of the Globe newspaper. He wat a 
Very pleasantmannered, courteous, gentlemanly young 
{ellow, and impressed me favourably. His father, he sad 
found the political atmosphere of New York hostile © 
everything British, and that it was as much as a man’s i 
vas worth to give expression to any British predilection 
whatsoever (which I knew to be true). They had, therefor. 
thoughe of transferring their publication to Toronto, and 
jntended to continue it as a thoroughly Conservative jour 
nal. T, of course, welcomed him as a co-worker in the si 
Cause with ourselves; little expecting how his ideas of om 
Servatism were to develop themselves in subsequent yea 
‘The publication of the Banner—a religious journal, ed 
by Mr. Peter Brown—commenced on the 18th of Augs! 
following, and was succeeded by the Globe, on March St 
1844. 
‘About the same time, there entered upon public lik 
another noted Canadian politician, Mr, John A Me 
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donald, then member for Kingston, with whom I first be 
fame personally acquainted at the meeting of the British 
‘American League in 1849, of which I shall have occasion 
tospeak more fully in its order; as it seems to have escaped 
the notice of Canadian historians, although an event of the 
first magnitude in our annals. 


DIKE 


36 “The Maple Leaf” 


It was in the year 1841, that the Rev. Dr. John McCaul 
entered upon his duties as Vice-President of King’s College, 
after having been Principal of Upper Canada College since 
1888, With this gentleman are closely connected some of 
the most pleasurable memories of my own life. He was a 
xealous promoter of public amusement, musical as well as 
literary. Some of the best concerts ever witnessed in Tor- 
onto were those got up by him in honour of the Convo- 
tation of the University of Toronto, October 23rd, 184 
and at the several public concerts of the Philharmonic So. 
ciety, of which he was president, in that and following 
years. Asa member of the managing committee, I had the 
honour of conducting one of the Society's public concerts, 
Which happened, being a mixed concert of sacred and 
secular music, to be the most popular and profitable of the 
series, greatly to my delight. 

In 1846, 1847 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Maple 
Leaf, or Canadian’ Annual, a handsomely illustrated and 
bound quarto volume, which has not since been surpassed, 
ifequalled, in combined beauty and literary merit, by any 
‘ork that has issued from the Canadian press 

Each volume appeared about Christmas day, and was 
‘2gerly looked for. The principal contributors were Dr 
McCaul himself; the Hon. Chief Justice Hagarty; the late 
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Rev. R. J. McGeorge, then of Streetsville, since of Scotland; 
the late Hon. Justice Wilson, of London; Miss Page, of 
Cobourg; the Rev. Dr. Scadding; the late Rev. J. G. D, 
McKenzie; the late Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron; the Rey, 








Alex. (now Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph; the Rev, 


‘Walter Stennett, of Cobourg: C. W. Cooper, Esq., now of 
Chicago; the late T. C. Breckenridge; the late Judge 
Cooper, of Goderich; and myself; besides a few whose 
names are unknown to me. 

My own connection, as a writer, with the "Maple Leaf” 
originated thus: While printing the first volume, T had 
ventured to send to Dr. McCaul, through the postoffice, 
anonymously, a copy of my poem entitled “Emmeline; 
as a contribution to the work. It did not appear, and I felt 
much discouraged in consequence. Some months after 
wards, I happened to mention to him my unsuccessful 
effusion, when he at once said that he had preserved it for 
the second volume. This was the first ray of encouragement 
T had ever received as a poet, and it was very welcome to 
me. He also handed me two or three of the plates intended 
for the second volume, to try what I could make of them, 
and most kindly gave me carte-blanche to take up any sub- 
ject I pleased. The consequence of which was, that I set to 
work with a new spirit, and supplied four pieces for the 
second and five for the third volume. Two of my pros 
pieces—"A Chapter on Chopping,” and “A First Day in 
the Bush” —with two of the poems, I have incorporated in 
these “Reminiscences:” my other accepted poems, I give 
below. After this explanation, the reader will not be sur 
prised at the affection with which I regard the “Maple 
Leaf.” I know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul invariably extended to even the humbles 
rising talent, in his position as head of our Toronto Uni 
versity, has been the means of encouraging many a youth 
ful student to exertions, which have ultimately placed him 
in the front rank among our public men. Had I met with 
Dr. McCaul thirty years earlier, he would certainly have 
made of me a poet by profession. 
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[EMELINE 


‘The fayntrayed moone shynes dimme and hoar, 
‘The nor-wynde moans with fiteful roare, 
‘The snow-drift hydes the cottage doore 


Emmeline, 
I wander lonelie on the moore, 


Emmeline, 


Thou sittest in the castle halle 
In festal tyre and silken palle, 
‘Mid smylinge friends—all hartes thy thrall, 


Emmeline, 
My best-beloved—my lyfe—my all, 


Emmeline 


I marke the brightness quit thy cheeke, 
Iknowe the thought thou dost not speake, 
Some absent one thy glances seeke, 


Emmeline, 
I pace alone the mooreland bleake, 


Emmeline, 
Thy willful brother—woe the daye! 


Why did he cross mee on my waye? 
I lewe him that I would not slaye, 


Emmeline, 
leannot washe his bloode awaye, 


Emmeline, 
Ob, why, when stricken from his hande, 


Far flew his weapon o'er the strande— 
Why did hee rush upon my brande? 


Emmeline, 
Colde yes his corse upon the sande, 


Emmeline. 


Thou'tt too, too younge—too younge and fayre 

















‘To leamne the wearie rede of care— 

My bitter griefe thou must not share, 
Emmeline, 

I could not bide thee wedde despaire, 
Emmeline 





‘Through noisome fenne and tangled brake, 
Where crawle the lizard and the snake, 
My mournful hopelesse way I take, 

Emmeline 
To live a hermitt for thy sake, 

Emmeline. 


Thy buoyant spirit may forgett 
he happie houre when last we mett— 
‘My sunne of hope is darklie sett, 





Emmeline, 
Tl bee thy guardian-angell yett, 
Emmeline. 


On Lake Erie ; 


Smiles the sunbeam on the waters— i 
On the waters glad and free; 
Sparkling, flashing, laughing, dancing — I 
Emblem fair of childhood’ glee, 





Ruddy on the waves reflected, 
Deeper glows the sinking ray. 

Like the smile of young affection B 
Flushed by fancy’s changeful play 








Mistenwreathing, chill and gloomy, 
Steals grey twilight o'er the lake— 
Ah! to days of autumn sadness 
Soon our dreaming souls awake. 









Night has fallen, dark and silent, 
myriads gem the sky 
‘Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 
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He dreamt fond dreams of eatly days, the lightsome days of 
youth: 

He saw his distant island home—the cot his fathers built— 

The bright green fields their hands had tilled—the once 
accustomed haunts; 

And, dearer still, the old churchyard where now their ashes 
lie 


Long, weary years had slowly passed—long years of thrift 
and coil— 

The hair, once glossy brown, was white, the hands were 
rough and hard; 

Deepedelving care had plainly marked its furrows on the 
brow 

‘The form, once tall and lithe and strong, now bent and stiff 
and weak, 


His many kind and duteous sons, his daughters, meek and 
good, 

Like scattered leaves from autumn gales, were reft the 
Parent tree; 

Tho' lands, and flocks, and rustic wealth, an ample store 
he owned, 

They seemed but transitory gains—a coil of earthly care, 
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Old neighbours, from that childhood’s home, have paused 
before his door: 

Oh, gladly hath he welcomed them, and warmly doth he 
‘greet; 

They bring him—token of old love—a little cage of birds, 

‘The songsters of his native vale, companions of his youth, 















Those warbled notes, too well they tell of other, happier | 
hours, 

OF joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood’s gleeful sport, | N 

A mother's tender watchfulness, a father’s gentle sway— 

‘The silent tear rolls stealthily adown his furrowed cheek, JT 


Sweet choristers of England’s fields, how fondly are ye 
prized! of 






Your melody, like mystic strains upon the dying ear, wi 
Awakes a chord that, all unheard, long slumbered in the 

breast, Sin 
‘That vibrates but to one loved sound—the sacred name of | Sé! 

“Home.” 

i Tal 
ZAYDA it 
Come lay thy head upon my breast, Ast 
And I will kiss thee into rest. Byron 

Life 

Wherefore art thou sad, my brother? why that shade upon ; 
thy brow, 

Like yon clouds each other chasing o'er the summer | jy: 






landscape now? 

What hath moved thy gentle spirit from its wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall not Zayda share thy sorrow, as she loves to share thy 
smile? 








‘Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a feeer | *7 
steed? te 
ath thy practised arm betrayed thee when thou thew | f 






the light jereed? 
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Hath some rival, too ungently, taunted thee with scoffing 
pride? 

‘Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selim: 
denied. 


ah, T will not be 





Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
answered thine; 

Some sweet voice hath, all too sweetly, whispered in the 
Bevestein. 

Nay, doth sadder, deeper feeling dim the gladness of thine 

‘Tel’ me, dearest, tell me truly, why thou bresth't that 
mournful sigh? 





Oh, if thou upon poor Zayda cast one look of cold regard, 
Whither shall she turn for comfort in a world unkind and 

hard? 
Since our tender mother, dying, gave me trustfully to thee, 
Selim, brother, thou hast always been far more than worlds 











Take this rose—upon my bosom I have worn it all the day; 

Like thy sister's true affection, never can its scent decay: 

As the pure wave, murm'ring fondly, lingers round some 
lonely isle, 

Lifelong shall my love enchain thee, Selim, asking but a 
smile. 


Hot gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldiers of St. Mark! 

Pile high your blazing beacon-fire, 
‘The night is wild and dark, 


* This and the preceding poem were written as illustrations of «wo 
beautiful plates which appeared in the Maple Leaf. One, Zayda 
presenting a rose to her supposed brother, Selim; the other, the 
Doge Foscri passing sentence of exile upon his sn. The incidents 
inthe Venetian story ate all historical fact. 
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Behoves us all be wary, 
Behoves us have a care 
No waitor spy of Austria 
Our watch is prowling near. 


“Time was, would princely Venice 
No foreign tyrant broo! 
‘Time was, before her stately wrath 
‘The proudest Kaiser shook; 
When o'er the Adriatic 
‘The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on his enemies— 
Defiance to the world. 





Twas when the Turkish crescent 
Contented with the cross, 

‘And many a Christian kingdom rued 
Discomfiture and loss; 

We taught the turban’d Paynim— 
We taught his boastful fleet, 

Venetian freemen scorned alike 
Submission or retrea 





Alas, for fair Venezia, 
‘When wealth and pomp and pride 

—The pride of her patrician lords— 
Her freedom thrust as 

When o'er the trembling commons 
‘The haughty nobles rode 

[And red with patriotic blood 
The Adrian waters flowed. 





Twas in the year of mercy 
Just fourteen fifty two 

—When Francis Foscari was Doge, 
‘A valiant prince and true— 

He won for the Republic 
Ravenna—Brescia bright— 

And Crema—aye, and Bergamo 
Submitted to his might: 
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Young Giacopo, his darling, 
—His last and fairest child 
A gallant soldier in the wars, 
In peace serene and mild 
Woo'd gentle Mariana, 
‘Old Contarini’s pride, 
And glad was Venice on that day 
He claimed her for his bride. 





‘The Bucentaur showed bravely 
In silks and cloth of gold, 
And thousands of swift gondolas 
Were gay with young and old; 
Where spann'd the Canalazo 
A boat-bridge wide and strong, 
Amid three hundred cavaliers 
The bridegroom rode along. 


‘Three days were joust and tourney, 
Three days the Plaza bore 

Such gallant shock of knight and steed 
Was never dealt before, 

And thrice ten thousand voices 
With warm and honest zeal 

Loud shouted for the Foscari 
Who loved the Commonweal. 


For this the Secret Couneil— 
The dark and subtle Ten— 

Pray God and good San Marco 
None like may rule again! 

Because the people honoured 
Pursued with bitter hate, 

And foully charged young Giacopo 
With treason to the state 


The good old prince, his father— 
Was ever grief like his 

They forced, as judge, to gaze upon 
His own child's agonies! 
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No outward mark of sorrow 
Disturb'd his awfal mien— 
No bursting sigh escaped to tell 
The anguish'd heart within. 


‘Twice tortured and twice banish’d, 
The hapless victim sighed 

‘To sec his old ancestral home, 
His children and his bride: 

Life seem'd a weary burthen 
Too heavy to be borne, 

From all might cheer his waning hours 
‘A hopeless exile torn. 





In vain—no fond entreaty 
Could pierce the ear of hate— 
He knew the Senate pitiless, 
Yet rashly sought his fate 
A letter to the Sforza 
Invoking Milan's aid, 
He wrote, and placed where spies might see— 
"was seen, and was betrayed. 





‘Again the rack—the torture— 
‘Oh! cruelty accurst!— 
‘The wretched victim meekly bore— 
‘They could but wreak their worst; 
So he but lay in Venice, 
Contented, if they gave 
What little space his bones might fill— 
‘The measure of a grave. 


The white-haired sire, heartbroken, 
Survived his happier son, 
To learn a Senate's gratitude 
For faithful service done; 
What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived to tell, 
He heard for a successor peal 
San Marco's solemn bell 
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When, years before, his honours 
‘Twice would he fain lay down, 
‘They bound him by his princely oath 
To wear for life the crown; 

But now, his brow o'ershadow'd 
By fourscore winters’ snows, 
‘Their eager malice would not wait 
‘A spent life's mournful close. 


He doff'd his ducal ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
‘And through the sculptured corridors 
With staff-propt footsteps paced; 
Till on the giant's staircase, 
Which first in princely pride 
He mounted as Venezia's Doge, 
The old man paused—and died, 


‘Thus govern'd the Patricians 
‘When Venice owned their sway, 
And thus Venetian liberties 
Became a helpless prey: 
They sold us to the Teuton, 
They sold us to the Gaul — 
‘Thank God and good San Marco, 
‘We've triumph'd over alll 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Ho! soldiers of St. Mark! 
You've driven from your palaces 
‘The Austrian, cold and dark! 
But better for Venezia 
‘The stranger ruled again, 
Than the old patrician tyranny, 
The Senate and the Ten! 
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37 St. George’s Society 


My new partner, Mr. William Rowsell, and Mr. Geo. A. 
Barber, are entitled to be called the founders of the St 
George's Society of Toronto. Mr. Barber was appointed 
secretary at its first meeting in 1835, and was very efficient 
in that capacity. But it was the enthusiastic spirit and the 
galvanic energy of William Rowsell that raised the society 


to the high position it has ever since maintained in Tor- 
‘onto, Other members, especially George P. Ridout, 
William Wakefield, W. B. Phipps, Jos. D. Ridout, W. B. 
Jarvis, Rev. H. Scadding, and many more, gave their hearty 
‘cooperation then and afterwards. In those early days, the 
ministrations of the three national societies of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, were as angels’ visits to thou 
sands of poor emigrants, who landed here in the midst of 
the horvors of fever and want. Those poor fellows, who, 
like my companions on board the Asia, were sent out by 
some parochial authority, and found themselves, with their 
wives and half a dozen young children, left without a 








shilling to buy their first meal, must have been driven to 
desperation and crime but for the help extended to them 
by the three societies. 

The earliest authorized report of the Society's pro- 
ceedings which I can find, is that for the year 1843-4, and I 
think I cannot do better than give the list of the officers, 
and members entire: 





Officers for 1844 

Patron—His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. 
Metcalfe, Bart,, x.6.%,, Governor-General of British North 
America, &c 

President—William Wakefield. Vice-Presidents—W. B. 
Jarvis, G. P. Ridout, W. Atkinson. Chaplin—The Rev. 
Henry Scadding, xa. Physician—Robt. Hornby, 2. 
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‘Treasurer—Henry Rowsell. Managing Committee—G. 
Walton, T. Clarke, J. D. Ridout, F. Lewis, J. Moore, J. G. 
Beard, W. H. Bouiton, Secretary—W. Rowsell. Standard 
Bearers—G. D, Wells, A. Wasnidge, F. W. Coate, T. Moore 





Lise of Members, March, 1844 
EH. Ades, E.8. Alport, Thos. Armstrong, W. Atkinson, 
Thos. Baines, G. W. Baker, Jr; G. A. Barber, F, W. Barron 
Robert Barvick, J. G. Beard, Robt. Beard, Edwin Bell, 
Matthew Betley, jC. Bettridge, G, Bilton, T, W. Birchall, 
W.H. Boulton, Jock. Bound, W. Bright, Jas. Brown, Jno. 
Brown, Thot. Brunshill, E. C. Bull, Jas. Burgess, Mark 
Burgess, Thos. Burgess, F.C. Capreol, W. Cayley, Thos 
Champion, E.C. Chapman, Jos Christie, Edw. Clarke, Jno 
Clarke, Thos. Clarke, Thos. Clarkeon, D, Cleal, FW 
Coate, Edss. Gooper, C. N. B. Cozens, Jno. Davis, Nath 
Davis, G. T. Denison, Sen,, Robt. B. Denison, Hon. W. H. 
Draper, Jno. Eastwood, Jno. Elgie, Thos. Elgie, Jno 
Bilis, Christopher Elliott, J. P. Este, Jas. Eykelborch, C 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfield, W. Gooderham, G. Gurnett, 
Chas. Hannath, W. Harnett, Josh. Hill, Rich. Hockridge, 
Joseph Hodgson, Dr. R. Hornby, G. C. Horwood, J. G. 
Howard, &. Irving, Jr, Hon. R.5. Jameson, W. B. Jarvis, 
H.B. Jessopp, Alfred Laing, Jno. Lee, F. Lewis, Henry 
Lutuych, C. Lynes, 8. G. Lyn, Hon. J. 8, Macaulay, Rich 
Machell, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Jas 
Mirfield, Sam. Mitchell, Jno. Moore, Thos. Moore, Ja. 
Moore, Jas, Morris, W. Morrison, J. G. Mountain, W. 
Mudford, J. R. Nash, Thos. Pearson, Jno. E. Pell, W. B. 
Phipps, Sam. Phillips, Hiram Piper, Jno. Popplewell, Jno 
Powell, M. Raines, J. D. Ridout, G. P. Ridowt, Sam. G. 
Ridout, Edw. Robson, H. Rowell, W. Rowsell, F. Rud 
yerd, Chas. Sabine, J. H1. Sevigny, Hugh § Geo. 
Seiodon, Rev. H. Seadding, Jas. Sever 

Henry Sherwood, Jno. Sleigh, L. A. Smith, L. W. 
Thos. Smith (Newgate Sireet), Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square), J. G. Spragge, Jos. Sprogge, W. Steers, J. Stone, 
Leonard Thompson, 8. Thompson, Rich, Tinning, Enoch 
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Turner, Wm. Wakefield, Jas. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Walton, Alf. Wasnidge, Hon. Col. Wells, G. D. Wells, 
Thos, Wheeler, F. Widder, H. B. Williams, J. Williams, 
W. Wynn, Thos. Young. 


The list of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well raise 
emotions of love and regret in us their survivors. Most of 
them have died full of years, and rich in the respect of their 
compatriots of all nations. There are still living some 
twenty out of the above one hundred and thirtyseven 
member 

The following song, written and set to music by me for 
the occasion, was sung by the late Mr. J. D. Humphreys, 
the well-known Toronto tenor, at the annual dinner held 
on the 24th April, 1845: 


“THE ROSE OF ENGLAND 


‘The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
Of all our flow'rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for me! 
Our good old English fashion 
‘What other flow'r can show? 
Its smiles of beauty greet its friends, 
Is thorns defy the foet 
Chorus—The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
Of all our flow’rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for met 


‘Though proudly for the Thistle 
Each Scottish bosom swell, 

‘The Thistle hath no charms for me 
Like the Rose I love so well. 

And Erin’s native Shamrock, 
In lonely wilds that grows, 
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Its modest leaflet would not strive 
To vie with England's Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Yet Scotia's Thistle bravely 
Withstands the rudest blast, 
‘And Erin’s cherished Shamrock 
Keeps verdant to the last; 
And long as British feeling 
In British bosoms glows, 
Right joyfully we'll honour them, 
‘As they will England's Rose, 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc 


Before closing my reminiscences of the St. George's Society, 
it may not be out of place to give some account of its legit 
imate congener, the North America St. George's Union 
Englishmen in the United States, like those of Canada, 
have formed themselves into societies for the relief of their 
suifering brethren from the Fatherland, in all their prine. 
pal cities. The necesity of frequent. correspondence 
respecting cases of destitution, naturally led the oficers of 
those societies to feel an interest in each other's welfare 
and system of relief, which at length gave rise to a desire 
for formal meeting and consultation, and that finally to 
the establishment of an organized association 

In 1876, the fourth annual convention of the St 
Geotge's Union as for the first time held in Canada, at 
the Cty of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph; in 1880 at Oe 
fava; and in August, 1888, at Toronto the intervening 
mectngs taking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport. and 
Washington, us, respectively 

To give an idea of what has been done, and of the 
spirit which actuates this great representative body of 
Englishmen, I avail myself of the opening speech of the 
resident, our fellowcitizen and much esteemed friend, 
J: Herbert Mason, Esq., which was delivered at the City 
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Hall here, on the 29th of August last. After welcoming the 
delegates from other cities, he went on to say: 


“Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for 
which, in the interests of humanity, we claim the support 
of all good citizens, of whatever flag or origin, we may here 
igive expression to our sentiments and opinions without 
reserve, and with confidence that they will be received with 
respect, even by those who may not be able to share in the 
glorious memories, and vastly more glorious anticipations, 
with which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 
Englishmen, are animated. 

“And in the term Englishmen, I wish to be understood 
‘as including all loyal Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen. 
There need be no division among men of British origin in 
regard to the objects we are banded together to promote. 

“The city of Toronto is in some respects peculiarly 
suitable as a place for holding a convention of represen- 
tative men of English blood. Its Indian name, Toronto, 
signifies a place of meeting. Ninety years ago its site was 
selected as that of the future capital of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, a Devonshire man, distinguished both as 
fa soldier and a statesman, who, in the following year, 
founded the ci 

“At that time the shore of our beautiful bay, and nearly 
the entire country from the Detroit river to Montreal, was 
a dense forest, the home of the wolf, the beaver and the 
bear. In earlier years the surounding country had been in 
habited by powerful Indian tribes; but after a prolonged 
contest, carvied on with the persistence and ferocity which 
distinguished them, the dreaded Iroquois from the south 
fern shores of Lake Ontario had exterminated or driven 
‘away the Hurons, their less warlike kinsmen, and at the 
time I speak of, the only human beings that were found 

here was a single family of the Mississaga Indians, The 
story of the contest which ended in the supremacy of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, taken from the records of the Jesuit 
jathers, who shared in the destruction of their Huron cot: 
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verts, so graphically described by Parkman, the New Eng: 
land historian, furnishes one of the most interesting and 
romantic chapters of American history. In the names and 
general appearances of its streets, the style ofits habitations, 
in its social life, and the characteristics of its people (if the 
opinions of tourists and visitors may be accepted), Toronto 
recalls to Englishmen vivid impressions of home in a 
greater degree than any other American city 
‘The opening up of the Canadian North-West, and the 
increased tendency of English emigration towards this 
continent, instead of, as formerly, towards those great 
English communities in the Southern hemisphere, pro 
portionately increases the responsibility thrown upon their 
kindred living here, to see that all reasonable and neces 
sary counsel and assistance are afforded to them on their 
arrival. One of the most suitable agencies for effecting this 
‘abject is the formation of St. George's Societies in every 
city and town where Englishmen exist. To the friendless 
immigrant, suddenly placed in a new and unknown world, 
iot understanding the conditions of suecess, and, in many 
cases, suffering in health from change of climate, the fa 
ailiar tones, the kindly hand, and the brotherly sympathy 
of a fellow-countryman, are most welcome, It supplies to 
the stranger help of the right kind when most needed, and 
is one of those acts of divine charity which covers a multi 
tude of sins, One of the chief objects of the St. George's 
Union is to increase the number and usefulness, and en- 
large the membership of such societies, and if, under its 
fostering influence and encouraging example, Englishmen 
generally, and their descendants, are aroused to a more 
faithful discharge of their duty in this respect, the Union 
is surely well worth maintaining. In this connection, and 
for the information and example of younger societies, per- 
rit me to point out some features of the work of the St. 
George's Society of this city. It was organized in 1835, when 
the population of the city was only 8,000. In the nearly 
ty years of its existence, it has had enrolled among its 
‘ie officers, men of distinguished position and high moral 





excellence. It is a notable circumstance, that at the time 
of the meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario, whose official residence is here, as 
well as the Mayor, the Police Magistrate, the Treasurer, 
the Commissioners, the Acting Engineer, and the Chair. 
man of the Free Library Board of Toronto, are all mem- 
bers of the St. George's Society, and two of them past- 
presidents of it. It has a membership of about six hundred, 
‘an annual income of about $2,400, and invested funds to 
the amount of nearly $9,000. The office of the Society is 
open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice or 
assistance are promptly attended to by its indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pell. The Committee for General 
Relief meets weekly. Every case is investigated and treated 
on its merits. Efforts are made to secure employment for 
those who are able to work, and all tendencies towards 
bauperism, or the formation of a pauper class, are severely 
discouraged. One feature in the work of this society 1 
invite special attention to, which is its annual distribution 
of ‘Christmas Cheer’ to the English poor. Last Christmas 
Eve there were given away 7,500 pounds of excellent beef; 
4400 pounds of bread; 175 pounds of tea, and 650 pounds 
of sugar. Each member of the society had, therefore, the 
satisfaction of knowing when he sat down to his Yule-tide 
table, loaded with the good things of this life, and sur- 
rounded by the happy faces of those he loved best, that 
every one of his needy fellow-countrymen was, on that 
day, bountifully supplied with the necessaries of life.” 





From the Annual Report of the Committee I gather a few 


“Reports from nineteen societies (affiliated to the Union) 
show the following results: 


Membership (excluding honorary members) 3.247 
Receipts during the year $19,618 
Expended for charity during the year 

(excluding private donations) $12,003 
Value of investments, furniture and fixtures $96,568, 
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“The Society of St. George, of London, England, has 
intimate relations with the Union. The General Commit- 
tee embraces such eminent names as those of the Duke of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen; Messrs. Beresford-Hope and Puleston, of the House 
of Commons; Blanchard Jerrold and Hyde Clarke, while 
death has removed from the Committee Messrs. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon and Walter Besant. St. George's Day has been 
publicly celebrated ever since the institution of the Society 
in 1879, A new history of the titular saint, by the Rev. Dr. 
Barons, has been promoted by the Society, and by its efforts 
appropriate mortuary honours were paid to Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in England his researches concerning the 
genealogy of the Pilgrim Fathers. Through the industry 
‘and zeal of the chairman of the Executive Committee there 
has been much revival of interest, at home and abroad, 
respecting England’s patron saint and the ancient cele- 
rations of his legendary natal day. 








After the official business of the convention had been dis- 
posed of, the American and Canadian visitors were hospi- 
tably entertained, on Wednesday the $0th, at “Ermeleigh,” 
the private residence of the President, on Jarvis street; on 
‘Thursday afternoon at Government House, as guests of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Robinson; and in the 
evening at the Queen's Hotel, where a handsome enter- 
tainment was provided. 
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38 A Great Conflagration 


‘The 7th of April, 1849, will be fresh in the memory of 
many old Torontonians. It was an unusually fine spring 
day, and a large number of farmers’ teams thronged the old 
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market, then the only place within the city where meat 
‘was allowed to be sold. The hotel stables were crowded, 
land among them those of Graham's tavern on King and 
George Streets, At two o'clock in the afternoon, an alarm 
of fire was heard, occasioned by the heedlessness of some 
teamster smoking his after-dinner pipe. It was only a 
‘wooden stable, and but little notice was taken at first. The 
three or four hand-engines which constituted the effective 
strength of the fire brigade of thac day, were brought into 
play one by one; but the stable, and Post’s stable adjoin- 
Ing, were soon in full blaze. A powerful east wind carried 
the flames in rear of a range of brick stores extending on 
the north side of King Street from George to Nelson (now 
Jarvis) Street, and they attacked a small building on the 
later street, next adjoining my own printing office, which 
was in the third story of a large brick building on the 
comer of King and Nelson Streets, afterwards well-known 
fs Foy & Austin’s comer. The Patriot newspaper was 
printed there, and the compositors and pressmen not only 
‘f that office, but of nearly all the newspaper offices in the 
City, were busily occupied in removing the type and presses 
downstairs. Suddenly the flames burst through our north 
wwindows with frightful strength, and we shouted to the 
nen to escape, some by the side windows, some by the stair: 
ase, As we supposed, all got safely away: but unhappily it 
proved otherwise, Mr. Richard Watson was well known 
find respected as Queen's Printer since the rebellion times 
He was at the head of the profession, universally like, 
and always foremost on occasions of danger and necessity 
He had persisted in spite of all remonstrance in carrying 
cases of type down the long, threestory staircase, and was 
forgotten for a while. Being speedily missed, howe 

ries were frantically raised for ladders to the south wine 
dows; and our brave friend, Col. O'Brien, was the fist t0 
Climb to the third story, dash in the windowsash — using 
his hat as a weapon — but not escaping severe cuts from 
the broken glass —and shouting to the prisoner within. 
But in vain, No person coud be seen, and the smoke and 
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flames forcing their way at that moment through the front 
‘windows, rendered all efforts at rescue futile 

In the meantime, the flames had crossed Nelson Street 
to St. James's buildings on King Street; thence across King 
Street to the old city hall and the market block, and here it, 
‘was thought the destruction would cease. But not so. One 
or two men noticed a burning flake, carried by the fierce 
sale, lodge itself in the belfry of St. James’s Cathedral, two 
or three hundred yards to the west. The men of the fire 
brigade were all busy and wellnigh exhausted by their 
previous efforts, but one of them was found, who, armed 
with an axe, hastily rushed up the tower-stairs and essayed, 
to cut away the burning woodwork. The fire had gained, 
too much headway. Down through the tower to the loft 
cover the nave, then through the flat ceiling in flakes, set- 
ting in a blaze the furniture and prayer-books in the pews: 
and up to the splendid organ not long before erected by 
May & Son, of the Adelphi Terrace, London, at an expense 
‘of £1200 sterling, if I recollect rightly. I was a member of 
the choir, and with other members stood looking on in an 
agony of suspense, hoping against hope that our beloved 
instrument might yet be saved; but what the flames had 
spared, the intense heat effected. While we were gazing at 
the sea of fire visible through the wide front doorway, a 
dense shower of liquid silvery metal, white hot, suddenly 
descended from the organ loft. The pipes had all melted 
at once, and the noble organ was only an empty case, soon 
to be consumed with the whole interior of the building, 
leaving nothing but ghostly-looking charred limestone 
walls, 

Next morning there was a general ery to recover the 
remains of poor Watson. The brick walls of our office had 


fallen in, and the heat of the burning mass in the cellar 
was that of a vast furnace. But nothing checked the zeal of 
the men, all of whom knew and liked him, Still hissing 
hot, the burnt masses were gradually cleared away, and 
after long hours of labour, an incremated skeleton was 
found, and restored to his sorrowing family for interment, 











with funeral obsequies which were attended by nearly all 
the citizens. 

Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's interest in the Patriot 
newspaper was sold to Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, and it con- 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself until, in 1858, 
we disolved partnership by arbitration, he being awarded | 
the weekly, and I the daily edition. | 
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39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


On the 25th of the same month of April, 1849, the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a dis- 
orderly mob, stirred up to riot by the unfortunate act of 
Lord Elgin, in giving the royal assent to a bill for compen: 
sating persons whose property had been destroyed or in- 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 1837-8, 
‘That the payment of those losses was a logical consequence 
of the general amnesty proclaimed earlier in the same year, 
and that men equally guilty in Upper Canada, such as 
Montgomery and others, were similarly compensated, is in- 
disputable. But in Upper Canada there was no race hatred, 
such as Lord Durham, in the Report written for him by 
Messrs. G. Buller & E. G. Wakefield, describes as existing 
between the French and British of Lower Canada.* The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 
literally brothers and cousins; while the rival factions of 








Montreal were national enemies, with their passions @ 
roused by longstanding mutual injuries and insults. Had 










* As originally inroduced by the Lafontaine Baldwin Ministry, the 
bill recognized no distinction besween the claims of men actualy 
jn arms and innocent sufeers, nor was i until the lst reading 
thats pledge not to compensate actual criminals was wrested {08 
the Government, 
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Lord Elgin reserved the bill for imperial consideration, 
no mischief would probably have followed. What might 
have been considered magnanimous generosity if voluntar: 
ily accorded by the conquerors, became a stinging insult 
when claimed by conquered enemies and aliens. And so 
it was felt to be in Montreal and the Eastern Townships, 
But the opportunity of putting in force the new theory of 
ministerial responsibility to the Canadian commons, seems 
to have fascinated Lord Elgin’s mind, and so he “threw a 
cast" which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada, 
and caused that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 
for a brief instant. 

In Toronto, sympathy with the resentment of the 
rioters was blended with a deep sense of the necessity for 
enforcing law and order. To the passionate movement in 
Montreal for annexation to the English race south of the 
line, no corresponding sentiment gained a hold in th 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
views between Montreal and Toronto, which resulted in 
the convention of the British American League at Kingston 
in the following July, it was sternly insisted by western 
men, that no breath of disloyalty to the Empire would be 
for a moment tolerated here. By the loss of her metro 
politan honours which resulted, Montreal paid a heavy 
penalty for her mad act of lawlessness. 


OK 


40 The British American League 


The union of all the British American colonies now form: 
ing the Dominion of Canada, was discussed at Quebec as 
long ago as the year 1815; and at various times afterwards it 
came to the surface amid the politics of the day. The 
Tories of 1837 were generally favourable to union, while 
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many Reformers objected to it. Lord Durham's report re. 
commended a general union of the five Provinces, as a 
desirable sequel to the proposed union of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

But it was not until the passage of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, that the question of a larger confederation began to 
assume importance. The British population of Montreal, 
‘exasperated at the action of the Parliament in recognising 
claims for compensation on the part of the French Cx 
nadian rebels of 1887 — that is, on the part of those who 
had slain loyalists and ruined their families —were ready 
to adopt any means — reasonable or unreasonable ~ of es 
caping from the hated domination of an alien majority 
The Rebellion Losses Bill was felt by them co imply a 
surrender of all those rights which they and theirs had 
fought hard to maintain, Hence the burning of the Parlia: 
ment buildings by an infuriated populace. Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation to the United States. 
Hence the attack upon Lord Flgin’s carriage in the same 
city, and the less serious demonstration in Toronto. But 
wiser men and cooler politicians saw in the union of all 
the British-American Provinces a more constitutional, as 
well as a more pacific remedy. 

The first public meetings of the British American 
League were held in Montreal, where the movement early 
assumed a formal organization; auxiliary branches rapidly 
sprang up in almost every city, town and village through 
‘out Upper Canada, and the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada, In Toronto, meetings were held at Smith's Hotel 
at the comer of Colbome Street and West Market $ 
and were attended by large numbers, chiefly of the Tory 
party, but including several known Reformers. In fact, 
from first to last, the sympathies of the Reformers were 
with the League; and hence there was no serious attempt 
ata counter demonstration, notwithstanding that the Got 
ernment and the Globe newspaper —at the time —did 
their best to ridicule and condemn the proposed union. 

‘The principal speakers at the Toronto meetings wert 



























John W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
David B. Read, E. G. O’Brien, John Duggan and others. 
They were warmly supported, 

Alter some correspondence between Toronto and 
Montreal, it was arranged that a general meeting of the 
League, to consist of delegates from all the town and 
country branches, formally accredited, should be held at 

ingston, in the new Town Hall, which had been placed 
at their disposal by the city authorities. Here, in a lolty, 
welllighted and commodiously-seated hall, the British 
American League assembled on the 25th day of July, 1849, 
‘The number of delegates present was one hundred and 
forty, cach representing some hundreds of stout yeomen, 
Joyal to the death, and in intelligence equal to any con. 
stitency in the Empire or the world. The number of 
people so represented, with their families, could not have 
been less than half a million, 

The first day was spent in discussion (with closed doors) 
of the manner in which the proceedings should be con- 
ducted, and in the appointment of a committee to prepare 
resolutions for submission on the morrow. On the 26t 
accordingly, the public business commenced.* 

















* Although no notice of the annexation movement in Montreal was 
taken publicly at the meeting, it was well Known that in the dis 
‘sions with closed door, all violence, and all tendencies towards 
Aisloyalty were utterly condemned and repudiated. ‘The. best 
posible testimony om this poine is contained in the following 
fxuract from the Kingston correspondence of the Globe news 
per, of July Sist, 1843, the perusal of which now must 1 think, 
Tather astonish the welkknown writer himself, should he happen 
10 east his eye upon thse pages 

“The British AngleSaxons of Lower Canada will be most 
miserably disappointed in the League. They have held lately 
that they owed no allegiance tothe crown of England, even if they 
tid not go for annexation. The League tr loyal to tie backbone: 
many of the Lower Canadians are Free Traders, atleast they look 
to Free Trade with the United States as the great means for pro: 

‘uoting the prosperity of the Province—the League is strong or 
protection as the means of reviving ow trade. © Will the old 
Tory compact party, with protection and vested rights ay its ery, 
‘ver naive its head in Upper Canada again, think you2 
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‘The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon. George 
Moffatt, of Montreal, sat on a raised platform at the east 
end of the hall; ata table in front of him were placed the 
two secretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montreal, and Wm, 
Brooke, of Shipton, C. E. On either side were seated the 
delegates, and outside a rail, running transversely across 
the room, benches were provided for spectators, of whom 
a large number attended. A table for reporters stood on 
the south side, near the secretaries’ table. I was present 
oth as delegate and reporter. 

The business of the day was commenced with prayer, 
by a clergyman of Kingston. 

‘Mr. John W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, as chairman 
of the committee nominated the previous day, introduced a 
series of resolutions, the first of which was as follows 


“That it is essential to the prosperity of the country that 
the tariff should be so proportioned and levied, as to give 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing and 
industrial classes of the country, and to secure to the 
agricultural population a home market with fair and re 
munerative prices for all descriptions of farm produce.” 


Resolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
of equal justice to all classes of the people, and condemns: 
tory of the Government in connection with the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, were proposed in turn, and unanimously 
adopted, after discussions extending over two or three 
days, The principal speakers in support of the resolution 
were J. W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Thos: Wilson, of Quebec, Geo. Crawford, A. A. Burnham, 
— Aikman, John Duggan, Col. Frazer, Geo. Benjamin, and 
John A. Macdonald, 

‘At length, the main object of the assemblage was 
reached, and embodied in the form of a motion introduced 
by Mr. Breckenridge, of Cobourg. 


That delegates be appointed to consult with similar dele 
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gates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, concerning 
the practicability of a union of all the provinces. 


‘This resolution was adopted unanimously after a full 
discussion. Other resolutions giving effect thereto were 
passed, and a committee appointed to draft an address 
founded thereon, which was issued immediately afterwards 

‘On the Ist November following, the League reassem- 
bled in the City Hall, Toronto, to receive the report of 
the delegates to the Maritime Provinces, which was al: 
together favourable. It was then decided, that the proper 
course would be to bring the subject before the several 
legislatures through the people’s representatives; and so 
the matter rested for the time. 

In consequence of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Toronto, I was appointed secretary of the League, 
with Mr. C, W. Cooper as assistant secretary. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee took place from time to time. 
At one of these Mr. J. W. Gamble submitted a resolution, 
pledging the League to join its forces with the extreme 
radical party represented by Mr. Peter Perry and other 
Reformers, who were dissatisfied with the action of the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine-Hincks administration, and the course 
of the Globe newspaper in sustaining the same, This pro- 
position I felt it my duty to oppose, as being unwarranted 
by the committee's powers; it was negatived by a majority 
of two, and never afterwards revived. 





I subjoin Mr. Gamble’s speech on Protection to Native 
Industry, reported by myselE for the Patriot, July 27, 1849, 
asa valuable historical document, which the Globe of that 
ay refused to publish 


J. W. Gamble, Esq., in rising to support the motion said: 
He came to this convention to represent the views and 
opinions of a portion of the people of the Home District, 
and to deliberate upon important measures necessary for 
the good of the country, and not to subserve the interests of 
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any party whatever; to consider what it was that retarded 
the onward progress of this country in improvement, in 
wealth, in the arts and amenities of life; why we were be- 
hind @ neighbouring country in so many important re 
spects. Unless we made some great change, unless we learnt 
speedily how to overtake that country, it followed in the 
natural course of events that we should be inevitably 
merged in that great republic, which he (Mr. G,) wished to 
avoid. The political questions which would engage the 
attention of the convention, embracing gross violations of 
our constitution and involving momentous consequences, 
were yet of small importance when compared with the 
great question of protection to native industry. A perusal of 
the statutes enacted by the Parliament of Great Britain 
from the time of the conquest of Ganada to the abolition 
fof the corn laws, for the regulation of the commercial in 
ercourse of this colony, leads to the unavoidable convic 
tion, that the first object of the framers of those statutes was 
to protect and advance the interests of the people of Eng 
land and such of them as might temporarily resort to the 
colony for the purpose of trade; and that when their ten- 
dency was to promote colonial interests, that tendency was 
more incidental than their chief purpose. That such a 
course of legislation was to be expected in the outset it was 
but reasonable to suppose, and that a continuation of 
enactments in the same spirit should be suffered by the 
British Canadians, with but few and feeble remonstrances 
on their part, might be accounted for and even anticipated 
when we remember the material of which a large portion of 
the original population of Canada was composed. Ten 
thousand U. E, Loyalists had emigrated from the United 
States to Upper Canada in 1783, rather than surrender 
their allegiance to the British Urone; their enthusiastic 
attachment to the Crown of Great Britain had made ther 
ever prone to sacrifice their own, to what had been im 
properly termed the interests of the empire. He (Mr. G) 
‘was himself a grandson of one of those U. E. Loyalists, and 
might be said to have imbibed his British feelings with 
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his mother’s milk. He remembered the time well, when the 
luterance of a word disrespectful of the Sovereign was 
looked upon as an insult to be resented on the spot. Re- 
membering all this, and that these same people, Canada’s 
varliest settlers, rather than live under a foreign govern- 
‘nent, though the people of that government were their 
jun countrymen, yea, their very kinsmen and relatives — 
that they had forsaken their cultivated farms, their lands 
and possessions, to take up their abode with their families 
in a wilderness; remembering these circumstances, it need 
fxcite no surprise that the old colonial commercial system 
‘vas allowed to continue without any very weighty re 

monstvance from the colonists, until it expired in Britain's 
free trade policy. Although that same system, primarily 
intended for Britain's benefit, was not calculated to ad- 

cance the settlement, the improvement, or the wealth of 
Canada, with equal rapidity 10 that of the adjoining 
country, whose inhabitants enacted their own commercial 
regulations with a view to their own immediate benefit 
tnd without reference to that of others. The United States 
had legislated solely for their own interests. Our commer- 


cial legislation, instead of consulting exclusively our good, 
hud been directed for the benefit of England. If that same 
icy were continued hereafter, lo overtake our neigh 

i be hopeless, and he reiterated that the conse 

ould be fatal to our connexion with Great 


Britain 

We must protect the industry of our country. The 
people of this country surely are the first entitled to the 
enefits of the markets of their country. He had been 
brought up a commercial man, and until lately held to 
Ue free trade principles of commercial men, From his 
youth, Smith's “Wealth of Nations” had been almost as 
familiar to him as his Catechism, and was regarded with 
‘almost equal deference; but practical experience had of late 
forced upon him the conviction, that that beautiful theory 
‘was not borne out by corresponding benefits; he had looked 
ails practical results, and was constrained to acknowledge 
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in spite of early predilections, that that theory was a fallacy, 
He had adopted the views of the American Protectionists 
4 those most consonant with sound reason and common 
sense, Their arguments he looked upon as unanswerable; 
with them he believed that economists and free trade ad. 
vocates had overlooked three principles which to him ap- 
peared like economic laws of nature, and the disregard of 
which alone was sufficient to account for the present posi 
tion of our country. They say, and he believed with them, 
that the earth, the only source of all production, requires 
the refuse of its products to be returned to its soil, or prov 
ductiveness diminishes and eventually ceases. That the ex- 
pense of carriage to distant markets not only wastes the 
‘manure of animals on the road, but that the expenses of 
freight and commissions, of charges to carriers and ex: 
changers, are in themselves a waste, avoided by a home 
market whenever the consumer is not separated from the 
producer; and that those productions fitted for distant 
markets, such as wheat and other grains, are only yielded 
by bushels, while those adapted for the use of the home 
consumer, and unsuited for distant transportation, as po- 
tatoes, turnips, cabbages, are yielded by tons. These were 
facts well worthy the attention of our agriculturists—eight 
tenths of our whole population—and which could not be 
100 often or too plainly placed before them. It is essential 
to the prosperity of every agricultural country that the con- 
sumer should be placed side by side with the producer, 
the loom and anvil side by side with the plough and harrow. 
The truth of these principles is well known in England, 
and practically carried out there by her agriculturists every 
day. She possesses within herself unlimited stores of lime, 
chalk and marl, besides animal manures, valued in Me- 
Queen's Statistics in 1840 at nearly sixty millions of pounds, 
more than the then value of the whole of her cotton manu 
factures. Yet England employs whole fleets in conveying 
‘manure, guano and animal bones to her shores; yes, has 
ransacked the whole habitable globe for materials to en- 
rich her fields, and yet, forsooth, her economists and hosts 
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of other writers would fain persuade all nations and make 
the world believe, that all countries are to be enriched 
by sending their food, their raw produce, their wheat, 
their rye, their barley, their oats and their grains to her 
‘market, to be eaten upon her ground, which thus re- 
ceives the benefit of the refuse of the food of man, while 
that of animals employed in its carriage is wasted on the 
road, and the grower's profits are reduced by freight to 
her ship-owners and commission to her merchants. Behold 
the inconsistency, behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how it is exemplified in the 
countries most closely in connection with her: look at Port- 
tugal, “our ancient ally.” By the famous Methuen treaty 
she surrendered her manufactures for a market for her 
svines, and thus separated the producer from the consumer. 
From that hour Portugal declined, and is now ~ what? — 
the least among the nations of the earth, Next, let us direct 
ourattention to the West Indian Islands. They do not even 
refine their own sugar, but import what they consume of 
that article from England, whither they send the raw 
material from which it is made, in order, he supposed, to 
enrich the British ship-owner with two voyages across the 
Allontic, and the British refiner in England, instead of 
bringing him and his property within their own islands. 
Such is their commercial policy; and with free trade the 
West India planter has been ruined, the prospects of the 
country are blighted, and discord and discontent pervade 
the land. Next comes the East Indies: partial free trade with 
England has destroyed her manufactures. He (Mr. G.) could 
uell recollect when Indian looms supplied the nation with 
Cottons; here in Canada they were the only cottons used: 
he appealed to the chairman, who could corroborate his 
Matement, and must remember the Salampores and Baftas 
of India. But Arkwright’s invention of the spinning jenny 
enabled England to import the raw material from India, 
‘nd send back the finished article better and cheaper than 
the natwe operatives could furnish it. It was forced into 
“ieir markets in spite of their earnest protests, which only 
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sought for the imposition on British goods in India of like 
duties fo those levied upon Indian produets in Britain, and 
which was denied them. Now, mark the result. The agri 
culture of India is impoverished, many tracts of her richest 
Soil have relapsed into jungle, and both her import and ex. 
port trade are mow in a most unsatisfactory state—at least so 
Says the “Economist,” the best free trade journal in Eng 
land. India was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her own people. What country can compare with 
hher in the richness of her raw products? But England 
forced her to separate the producer and consumer, and 
bitter fruits — the inevitable results of the breach of that 
economic law of nature which requires they should be 
placed side by side~have been the consequence, Tura 
next to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and our vada, 
‘Are those countries in a frrosperous condition? (No, No!) 
‘re we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of this conven 
tion tells another story. Canada exports the sweat of her 
sons; she sends to England her wheat, her flour, her timber, 
and other raw produce, the product of manual labour, and 
receives in return England's cottons, woollens and hard 
duares, the product of laboursaving, selfacting and inex 
pensive machinery. We separate the consumer and the 
producer; we seek in distant markets a reward for ou 
labour; itis denied us, and this suicidal policy must exis 
no longer. Behold its effects in our currency; not a dolls 
in specte can we retain, unless it is circulated at a greater 
clue than it bears in the countties of our indebtednes 
ithile our government is obliged to issue shin-plasters 
ke out its revenue. The true policy for Canada is to com 
sult her own interests, as the people of the United Stats 
have consulted theirs, irrespective of the interests of ax 
other country. Leave others to take care of themselves. Ou 
ipresent system has inundated us with English and Foret 
manufactures, and has swept away all the products 
our soil, all the products of our forests, all the capi 
brought into the country by emigration, all the mone 
pended by the British Government for military purpost 
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and leaves us poor enough. Why does not Canada prosper 

equally with the adjacent republic? He had often asked 
the question. “Oh, the Americans have more enterprise, 
more capital, and more emigration than Canada,” is the 
universal answer. 11 is true, these are causes of prosperity in 
the Union, but they are secondary causes only; in the first 
instance, they are effects, the legitimate effects of her com: 
mercial code, which protects the industry of her citizens, 
stimulates enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
the poor western emigrant leave Canada? ~ because in the 
union he gets better reward for his labour, 

This was strictly a labour question, He desired not to 
we the wages of labour reduced until a man's unremitting 
toil procured barely sufficient for the supply of his animal 
wants he desired to behold our labourers, mechanics, 
and operatives a well fed, well clothed and well edueated 
part of the community. The country must support its la: 
our; is it not then far preferable to support it in the posi 
tion of an independent, intelligent body, than as a mass of 
poupers— you may bring it down, down, down, until, asin 
Ireland, the man will be forced to do his daily work for his 
daily potatoes. He had forgotten Ireland, a case just in 
point; she exports to England vast quantities of food, of 
maw produce —who has not heard in the English markets 
of Irish wheat, Irish oats, Irish pork, beef and butter, Ire- 
land has but few manufactures —she has separated the 
producer and consumer, and has reaped the consequence of 
exporting her food, in poverty, wretchedness and rags, Ire- 
lund has denied the earth the refuse of its productions, and. 
the earth has cast out hey sons. Ask the reason—it is the 
‘onacre system, says one; it is the absentee landlords, says 
another. But if the absenteeism invariably produced such 
results, why is it not the case in Scotland? Scotland, since 
‘he union, has doubled, trebled, aye, quadrupled her 
wealth, he knew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
exports but little food, the food produced by the soil is 
there consumed upon the soil, and to her absentee land- 
lords, she pays the rent of that soil in the produce of her 
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looms and her furnaces. This led him to consider the policy 
of those countries that support the greatest number of 
hhuman beings in proportion to their area. First, Belgium, 
the battle field of Europe; that country had suffered im. 
measurably from the effects of war, yet her people were al- 
‘ways prosperous, quiet and contented, amid the convul- 
sions of Europe, for there the consumer and producer were 
side by side, In Normandy, China, the North of England, 
‘and South of Scotland, in the Eastern States, the same 
system prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Mr. 
Gowan) had said that under the present system we were 
led to speculate in human blood, upon the chance of Eur 
‘opean wars; it was to0 true, it was horribie to contemplate; 
but he would say, was it not more horrible stil, to speculate 
upon the chance of famine? Had we never looked, never 
hoped, for a famine in Ireland, England or the continent 
of Europe, that we might increase our store thereby!!! 
put money in our pockets!!! to such dreadful shifts 
dreadful to reflect upon, had the disregard of the great 
principle he had enunciated reduced us. The proper 
remedy was to protect our native industry, to protect it 
from the surplus products ofthe industry of other countries 
~ surplus products sold in our markets without any refer 
ence to the cost of production. Manufactures look at home 
consumption in the fist place for their profits; that market 
being filled, they do not force off their surplus among their 
own people —that might injure their credit, or perman 
cently lower the value of their manufactures at home. They 
send their surplus abroad to sell for what it will bring. Ar: 
other view of the question was, that in the exchanging 
produce for foreign manufactures, one half of the come 
modities is raised by native industry and capital, and one 
half by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
and capital, and the other half forcign industry and capital, 
but if the exchange is made at home, it stands to common 
sense, that all the commodities are raised by native 
dustry and capital, and the benefit of the barter if retained 
at home, to promote and support them, Where the ras 
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material produced in any country is worked up in that 
country, the difference between the value of the material 
and the finished article is retained in the country. 


He would be met, he supposed, with a stale objection 
that protection isa tax imposed for the benefit of one class 
upon the rest of the community. Never was any assertion 
‘more fallacious, Admitting that the valwe of an article was 
enhanced by protection, which he (Mr. G) did not admit, 
the rest of the community were benefited a thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, if a farmer paid a 
litle more for his coat, was he not doubly, quadruply 
compensated for his wool, to say nothing of the market, 
also at his own door, for his potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
eggs, and milk. But he denied that increase of price in. 
variably followed a protective policy; that policy furnished 
the manufacturer a market at home for quantity and quan- 
tity only, while home competition, stimulated by a system 
securing a fair reward for industrial pursuits, soon brought 
down tie manufactured article as low as it ought to be. He 
might be answered, your system will destroy our foreign 
trade altogether. The fact was the very reverse; the saving 
made by home consumption of food and raw produce on 
the soil where it was grown, to the producer, enabled that 
producer to purchase a greater quantity of articles brought 
rom a distance, and made him a greater consumer of those 
‘ery articles than when the value of the produce of his own 
form was diminished by carriage to, and by charges in a 
dditant market. He had now in his possession statistical 
lables of the United States, for successive periods, sufficient 
‘o convince the most sceptical, that during the periods their 
manufacturers had been most strongly protected, the aver 

age prices of such manufactures had been less, while the 
amount of imported goods had exceeded that of similar 
periods under low duties. Mr. Gowan had alluded to a case 
in which the very sand of the opposite shore was turned 
into a source of wealth by a glass manufactory, and also to 
the rocks of New Hampshire. He had also visited the 
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Eastern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; but as to the 
country, he believed it would be a hard matter to induce 
@ Canadian to take up his abode among its granite rocks 
‘and ice, yet those very rocks and that ice were by that 
thrifty people converted into wealth, and formed no small 
item in their resources. 

Such are the results, the legitimate results of a pro: 
tective policy, but the United States have not always fol- 
lowed that policy. The revolution did not do away with 
their prejudices in favour of British goods; for a long 
period after, nothing would go down but British cloths, 
cottons, and hardware. Then came the war of 1812, which 
showed them that they were but nominally independent 
while other nations supplied their wants; the war forced 
them to manufacture for themselves. After that war, ex 
cepting in some course goods, low ad valorem duties were 
imposed; the consequence was, a general prostration of the 
‘manufacturing interests, followed by low prices in all agri 
cultural staples. In 1824 recourse was again had to protec 
tion; national prosperity was soon visible; but why should 
he further detail the experiments made by that country? 
Sufice it (0 say, three times was the trial of free trade made, 
and three times had they to retrace their steps and return 
to the protective system, now so successfully in operation 
England herself, with above one hundred millions of unpro 
tected subjects, now declares the partially protected United 
States her best customer; in 1844 the amount of her exports 
10 that country was eight millions, a sum equal fo the whole 
of her exports to all her colonies, In 1846 the amount of 
cotton goods imported into the United States was one-fifth 
of their whole consumption, the amount of wooltens like 
wise a fifth, and the amount of iron imported one-eighth of 
the entire quantity consumed, What proportion our in- 
portation of these articles in Canada bears to our consump 
tion he had not been able to ascertain; but his conviction 

vas, that if we adopted a similar commercial policy to that 
of the United States, the time would come when we should 
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only import one-fifth of our cottons, one-fifth of our wool 
lens, one-eighth of our iron; and when that time did come, 
‘and not till then, might we hope to cast our eye upon our 
tepublican neighbour without envying her greater pros 
perily. 
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4x Results of the B.A, League 


The very brief summary which I have been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may suffice to show, as I have 
desized to do, that no lack of progressiveness, no lack of 
patriotism, no lack of energy on great public occasions, is 
justly chargeable against Canadian Tories. 1 could pro- 
duce page after page of extracts, in proof that the objects, 
of the League were jeered at and condemned by the Re 
form press, led by the Globe newspaper. But in that in. 
stance Mr. George Brown was deserted by his own party. I 
spoke at the time with numbers of Reformers who entirely 
sympathized with us; and it was not long before we had our 
tuiumph, which was in the year 1864, when the Hon. 
George Brown and the Hon. John A. Macdonald clasped 
hands together, for the purpose of forming an administra 
tion expressly pledged to effect the union of the five Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 

In the importance of the object, the number and in 
telligence of the actors, and, above all, in the determined 
eamestness of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
British American League may well claim to rank with 
those famous gatherings of the people, which have marked 
great eras in the world’s progress both in ancient and 
modern times. In spite of every effort to dwarf its im- 
portance, and even to ignore its existence, the British 
American League fulfilled its mission. 
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By the action of the League, was Canada lifted into a 
front rank amongst progressive peoples. 

By the action of the League, the day was hastened, 
when our rivers, our lakes, our canals, our railroads, shall 
constitute the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
and Australasia, 

By the action of the League, a forward step was taken 
towards that great future of the British race, which is 
destined to include in its heaven-directed mission, the 
whole world — east, west, north and south! 
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24 Toronto Civic Affairs 


My first step in public life was in 1848. I had leased from 
the heirs of the late Major Hartney (who had been barrack- 
master of York during its seige and capture by the Amer- 
ican forces under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 1813) 
his house on Wellington street, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Strachan’s palace. I thus became a resident ratepayer of 
the ward of St. George, and in that capacity contested the 
representation of the ward as councilman, in opposition to 
the late Ezekiel F, Whittemore, whose American anteced- 
ents rendered him unpopular just then. As neither Mr. 
Whittemore nor myself resorted to illegitimate means of 
influencing votes, we speedily became fast friends—a 
friendship which lasted until his death. 1 was defeated after 
a close contest. Before the end of the year, however, Mr. 
Whittemore resigned his seat in the council and offered me 
his support, so that I was elected councilman in his stead, 
and held the seat as councilman, and afterwards as alder- 
man, continuously until 1854, when I removed to Carlton, 
on the Davenport Road, five miles north-west of the city. 
The electors have since told me that I taught them how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased a 
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vote. My chief outlay arose from a custom — not bad, as I 
think — originated by the late Alderman Wakefield, of pro- 
viding @ hearty English dinner at the expense of the suc- 
cessful candidates, at the Shades Hotel, in which the candi- 
dates and voters on both sides were wont to participate, 
Need I add, that the company was jovial, and the toasts 
cfiusively loyal. 

The members of the council, when I took my seat, 
were: George Gumett, Mayor, who had been conspicuous 
as an officer of the City Guard in 1837-38; aldermen, G. 
Duggan, jr Geo. P. Ridout, Geo. W. Allan, R. Dempsey, 
Thos. Bell, Jno. Bell, Qc, Hon. H. Sherwood, @.c,, Robt. 

|, Jas. Beatty, Geo, T. Denison, jr, and Wr. 
Campbell; also, councilmen Thos. Armstrong, Jno. 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo. Coulter, Jas. Ashfield, R, James, 
jt, Edwin Bell, Samuel Platt, Jno. T. Smith, Jno. Carr and 
Robt. B. Denison. My own name made up the twenty-four 
that then constituted the council. The city officers were: 
Chas. Daly, clerk; A. T. McCord, chamberlain; Clarke 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno. G. Howard, engineer; Geo. L. 
Allen, chief of police; Jno. Kidd, governor of j 
Robt, Beard, chief engineer of fire brigade. 

During the years 1850, 1, 2and’8, I had for colleagues, 
in addition to those of the above who were reelected 
aldermen John G. Bowes, Hon. J. H. Cameron, 9c., R. 
Kneeshaw, Wm. Wakefield, E. F. Whittemore, Jno, B. 
Robinson, Jos. Sheard, Geo. Brooke, J. M. Strachan, Jno, 
Hutchison, Wm. H. Boulton, John Carr, 8. Shaw, Jas. 
Beaty, Samuel Platt, E. H. Rutherford, Angus Morrison, 
Ogle R. Gowan, M. P. Hayes, Wm, Gooderham and Hon. 
Win. Cayley; and councilmen Jonathan Dunn, Jno, Bugg, 
Adam Beatty, D. C. Maclean, Edw. Wright, Jas. Price, 
Kivas Tully, Geo. Platt, Chas. E. Romain, R.C. McMullen, 
Jos. Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Samuel Rogers, F. C. Capreol, 
Samuel T. Green, Wm. Hall, Robert Dodds, Thos. Mc- 
Conkey and Jas. Baxter 

The great majority of these men were persons of high 
character and standing, with whom it was both a privilege 
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and a pleastire to work; and the affairs of the city were, 
generally speaking, honestly and disinterestedly adminis. 
tered. Many of my old colleagues still fill conspicuous 
positions in the public service, while others have died full 
of years and honours. 

My share of the civic service consisted principally in 
doing most of the hard work, in which I took a delight, and 
found my colleagues remarkably willing to cede to me. All 
the city buildings were re-erected or improved under my 
direct charge, as chairman of the Market Block and Market 
committees, The St. Lawrence Hall, St. Lawrence Marker, 
City Hall, St, Patrick's Market, St. Andrew's Market, the 
Weigh-House, were all constructed in my time. And lastly, 
the original contract for the esplanade was negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderham and myself, as active members, 
of the Wharves and Harbours committee. The by-laws for 
granting £25,000 to the Northern Railway, and £100,000 
to the Toronto & Guelph Railway, were both introduced 
and catried through by me, as chairman of the Finance 
‘committee, in 1853. 

‘The old market was a curiously ugly and ill-contrived 
erection. Low brick shops surrounded three sides of the 
square, with cellars used for slaughtering sheep and calves; 
the centre space was paved with rubble stones, and was 
rately free from heaps of cabbage leaves, bones and skins 
The old City Hall formed the fourth or King Street side, 
‘open underneath for fruit and other stalls. The owners of 
imaginary vested rights in the old stalls raised a small 
rebellion when their dirty purlieus were invaded; and the 
decision of the Couneil, to rent the new stalls by public 
auction to avoid charges of favouritism, brought matters 
toaclimax. On the Saturday evening when the new arcade 
and market were lighted with gas and opened to the public, 
the Market committee walked through from King to Front 
Street to observe the effect. The indignation of the butch 
crs took the form of closing all their shutters, and as a last 
expression of contempt nailing thereon miserable shanks 
cof mutton! Dire as this omen was meant to be, it does not 
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seem to have prevented the St, Lawrence Market from 
being a credit to the city ever since. 

‘There is a historical incident connected with the old 
market, of a very tragic character. One day towards the 
latter end of 1837, William Lyon Mackenzie held there a 
political meeting to denounce the Family Compact. There 
‘was a wooden gallery round the square, the upright posts 
of which were full of sharp hooks, used by the butchers to 
expose their meat for sale, as were also the cross beams 
{rom post to post. A considerable number of people—from 
three to four hundred—were present, and the great agita 
tor spoke from an auctioneer’s desk placed near the western 
stalls, Many young men of Tory families, as well as Orange- 
men and their party allies, attended to hear the speech 
In the midst of the excitement—applauding or derisive, 
according to the varying feelings of the crowd—the iron 
stays of the balcony gave way and precipitated numbers to 
the ground. Two ar three were caught on the meathooks, 
and one—young Fitzgibbon, a son of Col. Fitzgibbon who 
afterwards commanded at Gallows Hill—was killed. Others, 
were seriously wounded, amongst whom was Charles Daly, 
then stationer, and afterwards city clerk, whose leg was 
broken in the fall, I well remember seeing him carried in- 
to his own shop insensible, and supposed to be fatally hurt. 

The routine of city business does not afford much o¢- 
casion for entertaining details, and I shall therefore only 
trouble my readers with notices of the principal civic 
events to which I was a party, from 1849 to 1858 
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43 Lord Elgin in Toronto 


On the 9th day of October, 1849, Lord Elgin made his 
second public entry into Toronto. The announcement of 
his intention to do so, communicated to the mayor, Geo. 
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Gurnett, Esq., by letter signed by his lordship’s brother 
and secretary, Col. Bruce, raised a storm of excitement in 
the city, which was naturally felt in the city council. The 
members were almost to a man Tories, a large proportion, 
of whom had served as volunteers in’ 1837-8. The more 
violent insisted upon holding His Excellency personally 
responsible for the payment of rebels for losses arising out 
of the rebellion in Lower Canada; while moderate men 
contended, that as representative of the Queen, the Gov. 
emor.General should be received with respect and cour 
tesy at least, if not with enthusiasm. So high did party 
feeling run, that inflammatory placards were posted about 
the streets, calling on all loyal men to oppose His Excel- 
leney’s entrance, as an encourager and abettor of treason. 
A special meeting of the council was summoned in conse: 
quence, for September 18th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member for the city, moved a resolution declar. 
ing the determination of the council to repress all violence, 
whether of word or deed, which was carried by a large ma. 
jority 

The draft of an address which had been prepared by a 
committee of the citizens, and another by Ald. G. T. 
Denison, were considered at a subsequent meeting of the 
council held on the 17th, and strongly objected to—the 
first as too adulatory, the second as too political. As I had 
the readiest pen in the council, and was in the habit of 
helping members on both sides to draft their ideas in the 
form of resolutions, the major requested me to prepare 
an address embodying the general feelings of the members. 


















I accordingly did so to the best of my ability, and suc 
ceeded in writing one which might express the loyalty of 
the citizens, without committing them to an approval of 
the conduct of the Hincks-Taché government in carrying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Losses Bill. The other 
addresses having been either defeated or withdrawn, I 
submitted mine, which was cartied by a majority of seven 
teen to four. And thus was harmony restored. 

His Excellency arrived on the appointed day, being the 
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gih of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
was alive with excitement, not unmingled with appre- 
hension. Lieut-Col. and Ald. G. T. Denison had volun. 
teered the services of the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
which were graciously accepted. A numerous cortege of 
offcials and prominent citizens met and accompanied the 
Vice-regal party from the Yonge St. wharf to Ellah's Hote, 
on King St. west. As they were proceeding up Yonge street, 
one or two rotten egys were thrown at the Governor 
General's carriage, by men who were immediately arrested. 

On arriving at Ellah’s Hotel, His Excellency took his 
stand on the porch, where the Gity Address was presented, 
which with the reply T give in full 














To His Excellency the Right Hon. James Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor-General, &c., 


May it Please Your Excellency, 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the Gity of 
Toronto, in Common Council assembled, beg leave to 
approach Your Excellency as the representative of our Most 
Gracious and beloved Sovereign, with renewed assurances 
of our attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's person 
We will not conceal from Your Excellency, that great di 
ersity of opinion, and much consequent excitement, exists 
among us on questions connected with the political con- 
dition of the Province; but we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency, that however warmly the citizens of Toronto may 
feel on such subjects, they will be prepared on all occasions 
to demonstrate their high appreciation of the blessings of 
the British Constitution, by according to the Governor 
General of this Province that respect and consideration 
which are no less due to his exalted position, than to the 
weil tried loyalty and decorum which have ever distin: 
guished the inhabitants of this peaceful and flourishing 
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The City of Toronto has not escaped the commercial 
depression which has for some time so generally prevailed, 
We trust, however, that the crisis is now past, and that the 
abundant harvest with which a kind Providence has blessed 
us, will ere long restore the commerce of the country to a 
healthy tone. 

We watch with lively interest the prospect which the 
completion of our great water communications with the 
‘ocean, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
extension of trade thus opened to Her Majesty's North 
American Provinces will tend to strengthen the union 
between these Provinces and the Parent State. 

We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the birth of an heir to Your Excellency’s house; and we 
truly sympathise with Her Ladyship upon her present 
delicate and weak state, and venture to hope that her tour 
through Upper Canada will have the effect of restoring her 
(0 the enjoyment of perfect health 


Gentlemen,—I receive with much satisfaction the assur 
ance of your attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
person and government 

That the diversities of opinion which exist among you, 
on questions connected with the political condition of the 
Province, should be attended with much excitement, is 
greatly to be regretted, and I fully appreciate the motives 
which induce you at the present time, to call my attention 
to the fact. I am willing, nevertheless, to believe that how 
ever warmly the citizens of Toronto may feel on such 
subjects, they will be prepared, on all occasions, to demon 
strate their high appreciation of the blessings of the British 
Constitution, by according to the Governor-General that 
respect and consideration which are no less due to his 
position than to their own well-tried loyalty and decorum. 

Tes my frm consiction, moreover, that the inhabitants 
of Canada, generally, are averse to agitation, and that all 
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nmunities as well as individuals, who as 
lead in the affairs of the Province, will best fit themselves 
for that high avocation, by exhibiting habitually in their 
demeanour, the love of order and of peaceful progress, 

I have observed with much anxiety and concern the 
commercial depression from which the City of Toronto, 
in common with other important towns in the Province, 
has of late so seriously suffered. I trust, however, with you, 
that the crisis is now past, and that the abundant harvest, 
with which a kind Providence has blessed the country, will 
cere long restore its commerce to a healthy tone. 





The completion of your water communications with 
the ocean must indeed be watched with a lively interest 
by all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
continuance of the connection so happily subsisting be- 
tween the Province and the Parent State. These great 
works have undoubtedly been costly, and the occasion of 
some financial embarrassment while in progress. But 1 
firmly believe that the investment you have made in them 
hhas been judicious, and that you have secured thereby for 
your children, and your children's children, an inheritance 
that will not fail them so long as the law of nature endures 
which causes the waters of your vast inland seas to seek an 
outlet to the ocean. 

Tam truly obliged to you for the congratulations which 
you offer me on the birth of my son, and for the kind in- 
terest which you express in Lady Blgin’s health: I am 
happy to be able to inform you, that she has already de 
rived much benefit from her sojourn in Upper Canada, 











As not a little fictitious history has been woven out of 
these events, I shall call in evidence here the Globe news 
Paper of the 11th, the following day, in which I find this 
editorial paragraph: 





"IL is seldom we have had an opportunity of speaking in 
ferms of approbation of our civic authorities, but we can- 
not but express our high sense of the manly, independent 
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‘manner in which all h 
The grand jury* is chiefly composed of Conservatives, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and the police are all Conservatives, but 
no men could have carried out more fearlessly their deter. 
mination to maintain order in the communi 


have done their duty on this occasion, 





Of all the Governors-General who have been sent out to 
Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the best fitted, by personal 
suavity of manners, eloquence in speech, and readiness in 
catching the tone of his hearers, to tide over a stormy 
political crisis. He had not been long in Toronto before 
his praises rang from every tongue, even the most embit. 
tered. Americans who came in contact with him, went 
away charmed with his flattering attentions. 


DOK 


44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


‘The number of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay when its natural surroundings 
were still undefaced and its waters pure and. pellucid. 
From the French Fort to the Don River, curving gently in 
circular sweep, under a steep bank forty feet high covered 
with luxuriant forest trees, was a narrow sandy beach used 
as a pleasant carriagedrive, much frequented by those 
residents who could boast private conveyances. A wooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the road was continued 
thence, still under the shade of umbrageous trees, almost, 
to Gibraltar Point on the west, and past Ashbridge’s Bay 





* The grand jury, who happened to be in sesion, had presented 

some thirecn young men 3s partis o an attempt ta erente «vot. 
Some months afterwards, the pervone accused were: brought 10 
tial, and three of them found guilty and sentenced to shor erat 
of imprisonment. 
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eastward. At that part of the peninsula, forming the site of 
the present east entrance, the ground rose at least thirty 
feet above high-water mark, and was crested with trees. 
‘Those tees and that bank were destroyed through the 
cupidity of city builders, who excavated the sand and 
brought it away in barges to be used in making mortar 
‘This went on unchecked till about the year 1848, when a 
violent storm—almost a tomado—from the east swept 
across the peninsula, near Ashbridge’s Bay, where it had 
been denuded of sand nearly to the ordinary level of the 
water. This aroused public attention to the danger of 
farther neglect. 











ears under the charge 
of a Board of Commissioners, of which, the chairman was 
sminated by the Government, two members by the City 
Council, and to by the Board of Trade. The Govern: 
ment, through the chairman, exercised of course the chic 
control of the harbour and of the harbour dues. 

In the spring of 1849, the chairman of the Harbour 
Commission was Col. J. G. Chewett, a retired officer 1 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members were 
Ald. Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
Council; Messts. Thos. D. Harris, hardware merchant, and, 
Jno. G. Worts, miller, nominees of the Board of Trade. I 
well remember accompanying Messrs. Allan, Harris and 
Worts round the entire outer beach, on wheels and afoot, 
and a very pleasant trip it was. The waters on retiring had 
left a large pool at the place where they had crossed, but 
ho actual gap then existed. Our object was to observe the 
extent of the mischief, and to adopt a remedy if possible. 
Among the several plans submitted was one by Mr. Sand- 
ford Fleming, for carrying out into the water a number of, 
groynes or jetties, so as to intercept the soil washed down 
from the Scarboro’ heights, and thus gradually widen the 
Peninsula as well as resist the further erasion of the exist 
ing beach. At a subsequent meeting of the Harbour Com- 
mission, this suggestion was fully discussed. The chairman, 
who was much enfeebled by age and ill-health, resented 
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grily the interference of non-professional men, and 
refused even to put a motion on the subject. Thereupon, 
Mr. Allan, who was as zealously sanguine as Col. Chewett 
vwas the reverse, offered to pay the whole cost of the groynes 
out of his own pocket. Suill the chairman continued ob- 
durate, and became so offensive in his remarks, that the 
proposition was abandoned in disgust. 

In following years, the breach recurred again and again, 
until it produced an established gap. Efforts were made at 
various times to have the gap closed but always defeated by 
the influence of eastern property awners, who contended 
that a free current through the Bay was necessary to the 
health of the east end of the city. The only thing accom. 
plished from 1849 to 1858, was the establishment of buoys 
at the western entrance of the harbour, and a lig 
and guide light on the Queen's wharf: also the employ. 
ment of dredges in deepening the channel between the 
wharf and the buoys, in which Mr, T. D. Hartis took a 
lively interest, and did great service to the mercantile com- 
munity 

Beyond the erection of wharves at several points, no 
attempt was made to change the shore line until 1853, 
when it became necessary to settle the mode in which the 
Northern and Grand Trunk Railways should enter the 
city. An esplanade had been determined upon so long ago 
as 1838; and in 1840 a bylaw was passed by the City 
Council, making it a condition of all water-lot leases, that 

thould construct their own portion of the work, 
In May, 1852, the first active step was taken by notifying 





























* After I had left the Council, the question of harbour preservation 












was formally taken up at Mayor Allan's instance, snd. thee 
premiums offered for the best reports on the subject. The ist 
Dire was adjudged to the joine report of Mr. Sandford Fleming 
and Mr. H. ¥. Hind, in which the system of groynes was recom 


mended. The reports were printed, but the Council-did nothing 
Mr, Allan again ofered to put down a groyne at his own experts 
Mr. Fleming agreeing to superintend the work, ‘The offer, how 
ever, was never accepted 
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lessees that their covenants would be enforced. The Mayor, 
Jobn G. Bowes, having reported to the Council that he had 
nade verbal application to members of the government at 
Quebec, for a grant of the water-lots west of Simcoe Street, 
then under the control of the Respective Officers of Her 
Majesty's Ordnance in Upper Canada, a formal memorial 
applying for those lots was adopted and transmitted ac 
cordingly. 

‘The Committee on Wharves, Harbours, etc,, for 1852, 
consisted of the Mayor, Councilmen Tully and Lee, with 
‘myself as chairman. We were actively engaged during the 
latter half of the year and the following spring, in negoti 
ations with the Northern and Grand Trunk Railway 
boards, in making surveys and obraining suggestions for 
the work of the Esplanade, and in carrying through Parlia- 
ment the necessary legislation. Messrs. J. G. Howard, city 
engineer; William Thomas, architect; and Walter Shanly, 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, were severally 
employed to prepare plans and estimates; and no pains 
were spared to get the best advice from all quarters. The 
Mayor was indefatigable on behalf of the city’s interests, 
and to him undoubtedly, is mainly due the success of the 
Council in obtaining the desired grant from Government, 
both of the water-lots and the peninsula, 

The chairman of the Committee on Wharves and Har: 
hours, etc., for 1858, was the late Alderman W. Gooder- 
ham, a thoroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the deepest interest in the subject. I acted with and 
for him on all occasions, preparing reports for the Council, 
and even went so far as to calculate minutely from the 

the whole details of excavation, filling in, breast 
work, etc., in order to satisfy myselE that the interests of 
the city were duly protected, 

In September, 1853, tenders for the work were received 
from numerous parties, and subjected to rigorous examin- 
ation, the opinions of citizens being freely taken thereon, 
In the me: 
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respect to the western water lots, and I was sent to Quebec 
for that purpose, in which, but for the influence of the 
Grand Trunk Company, and of Messrs. Gzowski & Mac 
pherson, I might have failed. The Hon. Mr, Hincks, then 
premier, received me rather brusquely at first, and it was 
not until he was thoroughly satisfied that the railway 
interests were fairly consulted, that I made much progress 
with him, I did succeed, however, and brought back with 
me all necessary powers both as to the water lots and the 
peninsula. 

Finally, the tender of Messrs, Gzowski & Co. was very 
enerally judged to be most for the interests of the city 
They offered to allow £10,000 for the right of way for the 
Grand Trunk Railway along the Esplanade; and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick abut 
ments and stone facings, to be built on George, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Simcoe Streets, to the 
wharves.* The contract also provided that the cribwork 
should be of sufficient strength to carry stone facing here- 
after.t 

When canvassing St. George’s Ward in December, 
1852, for reelection as alderman, I told my constituents 
that nothing but my desire to complete the Esplanade 
arrangements could induce me to sacrifice my own business 
interests by giving up more than half my time for another 
year: and it was with infinite satisfaction that on the 4th 
of January, 1854—the last week but one of my term in the 
Council—T saw the Esplanade contract “signed, sealed and 
delivered” in the presence of the Wharves and Harbours 

















* The necessary plans and specifications for these five bridges were 
prepared by Mr. shanlyaceordingly,-their value when completed, 
being put at fully £15,000, 

The same year, 1 was chairman of the Walks and Gardens 
Committe, and in chat capacity instructed Me. John Tully, City 
Surveyor, to extend the surveys of all streets leading towards 
the Bay, completely to the water Une of the Esplanade This was 
before any concession was made to the Northern, of any othet 
railway. T mention chs by way of reminder tothe city authortien 
‘who seem to me to have overlooked the fact. 
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Committee. On the 11th January, a report of the same 
committee, recommending the appointment of a proper 
officer to take charge of the peninsula, and put a stop to 
the removal of sand, was adopted in Council 

Theartily wish that my reminiscences of the Esplanade 
contract could end here, I ceased to have any connection, 
with it, officially or otherwise; but in 1854, an agitation was, 
commenced within the Council and out of doors, the result 
of which was, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
contract made with Messrs. Gzowski & Co., and the making, 
1 new contract with other parties, by which it was under- 
stood the city Iost money to the tune of some $50,000, 
while Messts. Gzowski & Co. benefited to the extent of at 
least $16,000, being the difference between the rates of 
wages in 1853 and 1855. The five bridges were set aside, to 
which circumstance is due the unhappy loss of life by 
which we have all been shocked of late years. Of the true 
cause of all these painful consequences, I shall treat in my 
next chapter. 
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45 Mayor Bowes—City Debentures 


Of all the members of the City Council for 1850, and up, 
to 1852, John G. Bowes was the most active and most 
popular. in educational affairs, in financial arrangements, 
and indeed, in all questions affecting the city’s interests, he 
was by far the ablest man who had ever filled the civic 
chair, His acquirements as an arithmetician were extra 
ordinary; and asa speaker he possessed remarkable powers 
T took pleasure in seconding his declared views on nearly 
all public questions; and in return, he showed me a degree 
of friendship which I could not but highly appreciate. By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own wish, I accepted, 
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in 1852, the secretaryship of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which I held until it was absorbed by 
the Grand Trunk Company in 1853.* 

In the same year, rumours began to be rife in the city, 
that Mr. Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon, Francis 
Hincks, then premier, had made $10,000 profits out of the 
sale of city debentures issued to the Northern Railway 
Company. Had the Mayor admitted the facts at once, 
stating his belief that he was right in so doing, it is prob- 
able that his friends would have been spared the pain, 
and himself the loss and disgrace which ensued. But he 
denied in the most solemn manner, in full Council, that 
he had any interest whatever in the sale of those deben- 
tures, and his word was accepted by all his friends there. 
When, in 1854, he was compelled to admit in the Court of 
Chancery, that he had not only sold the debentures for his 
own profit to the extent of $4,800, but that the Hon, 
Francis Hincks was a partner in the speculation, and had 
profited to the same amount, the Couneil and citizens were 
alike astounded. Not so much at the transaction itself, for 
it must be remembered that more than one judge in 
chancery held the dealing in city debentures to be perfectly 
Tegal both on the part of Mr. Bowes and Sir Francis Hincks, 
but at the palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
on the Finance Committee, and through them on the 
Council 

While the sale of the $50,000 Northern Railway de- 
bentures was under consideration, Mr. Bowes as Mayor 
hhad been commissioned to get a bill passed at Quebec to 
legalize such sale. On his return it was found that new 
clauses had been introduced into the bill, and particularly 
‘one requiring the debentures to be made payable in Eng: 
land, to which Alderman Joshua G. Beard and myself took 








‘1 as offered by Sir Cusack Roney, chief secretaty ofthe G. TR. 
Co, portion worth $2,000 s year in their Montreal ofce, but 
declined to break up my connections in Toronto. On my resign 





ing the seretaryship, the Board honoured me with a resolution of 
thanks, and a gratuity ofa year's salary. 
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objection as unnecessarily tying the hands of the Council. 
Mr, Bowes said, “Mr, Hincks would have it so.” Had the 
committee supposed that in insisting upon those clauses 
Mr. Hincks was using his official powers for his own pri 
vate profit, they could never have consented to the change 
in the bill, but would have insisted upon the right of the 
Council to make their own debentures payable whereso- 
ever the city’s interests would be best subserved.* 

It is matter of history, that the suit in Chancery re 
sulted in a judgment against Mr, Bowes for the whole 
amount of his profits, and that in addition to that loss he 
had to pay a heavy sum in costs, not only of the suit, but 
of appeals both here and in England, The consequence to 
myself was a great deal of pain, and in the severance of a 
friendship that I had valued greatly. In October, 1853, a 
very strong resolution denouncing his conduct was moved 
by Alderman G, T.. Denison, to which I moved an amen: 
ment declaring him to have been guilty of “a want of 











‘candour,” which was carried, and which was the utmost 
censure that the majority of the Council would consent to 
pas, For this I was subjected to much animadversion in 
the public press. Yet from the termination of the trial to 
the day of his death, I never afterwards met Mr. Bowes on 
terms of amity. At an interview with him, at the request, 
and in presence of my partner, Col. O. R. Gowan, T told 
the Mayor that I considered him morally responsible for 
all the ill-eeling that had caused the cancellation of the 
first Esplanade contract, and for the loss to the 
followed. I told him that it had become impossible for any 
rman to trust his word, And afterwards when he became a 
‘candidate for a seat in parliament, T opposed his election 


ty which 








"The judgment given by the Judicial Commitice of the Privy 
Count expres stated that "the evidence of Ald, Thompson and 
‘Councilman ‘Tally was conclusive a8 to the effect of their having 
been Kept in ignorance of the corrupt bargain respecting the 
sale of the city debentures issued for the construction of the 
Northern Railway: and that they would not have voted for the 
proposed bill for the consolidation of the city debs, if they had 
been aware of the transaction. 
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in the columns of the Colonist, which I had then recently 
purchased; for which he denounced me personally, at hiv 
lection meetings, as a man capable of assassination, 

Notwithstanding, I believe John G, Bowes to have 
been punished more severely than justice required; that 
he acted in ignorance of the law; and that his great services 
to the city more than outweighed any injury sustained, Hig, 
subsequent election to Parliament, while it may have 
soothed his pride, can hardly have repaid him for the for. 
feiture of the respect of a very large number of his fellow. 
citizens, 


DKS 


46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


In 1853, I removed to the village of Carlton West, on the 
sravel road to Weston, and distant seven miles northwest 
of the city, My house stood on a gravel ridge which 
stretches from the Carlton station of the Northern Raway 
to the River Humber, and which must have formed the 
beach of the antediluvian northern ocean, one hundred 
and eighty feet above the present lake, and four hundred 
and thisty above the sea, This gravel ridge plainly marks 
the Toronto Harbour at the mouth of the Humber, a it 
existed in those ancient days, before the Niagara River 
and the Falls had any place on our world’s surface. Eas of 
Carlton station, a high bluff of clay continues the old line 
of coast like the modern, to Scarboro’ Heights, showing 
frequent depressions caused by the ice of the glacial period 
In corroboration of this theory, I remember that for the 
first house built on the Avenue Road, north of Davenport 
Road, the excavations for a cellar Id bare great boulders 
‘of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by icebergs, which had crossed the clay bluff by 
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channels of their own dredging, and melted away in the 
warmer waters to the south, T think it was Professor Chap- 
man, of Toronto University, who pointed this out to me, 
and mentioned a still more remarkable case of glacial 
action which occurred in the Township of Albion, where 
1 limestone quarry which had been worked profitably for 
several years, turned out to the great disappointment of its 
owner to be neither more nor less than a vast glacial boul- 
der, which had been transported from its natural site at a 
distance of at least eighty miles. This locomotive rock is 
said to have been seventy feet in thickness and as much in 
breadth 

‘While speaking of the Carlton gravel ridge, itis worth 
while to note that, in taking gravel from its southern face, 
ata depth of twenty feet, I found an Indian flint arrow. 
head; also a stone implement similar to what is called by 
painters a muller, used for grinding paint. Several massive 
hones, and the horns of some large species of deer, were 
also found in the same gravel pit, and carried or given 
avay by the workmen, The two articles first named are still 
in my possession. Being at the very bottom of the gravel 
deposit, they must have lain there when no such beach 
cxisted, or ever since the Oak Ridges ceased to be an ocean 
beach, 

My house on the Davenport Road was a very pleasant 
residence, with a fine lawn ornamented with trees chiefly 
Planted by my own hands, and was supplied with all neces 
saties for modest competence. It is worth recording, that 
some of the saplings—silver poplars (abeles) planted by me, 
sew in twelve years to be eighteen inches thick at the 
burt, and sixty feet in spread of branches; while maples 
and other hardwoods did not attain more than half that 
Sze. Thus it would seem, that our North-West prairies 
might be all re-lothed with full-grown ash-leaved maples 
~their natural timber—in twenty-five years, or with balm 
of Gilead and abele poplars in half that time. Would it not 
be wise to enact laws at once, having that object in view? 

Thave been an amateur gardener since early childhoods 
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and at Carlton indulged my taste to the full by collecting 
all kinds of flowers cultivated and wild. I still envy the man 
who, settling in the new lands, say in the milder climates 
of Vancouver's Island or British Columbia, may utilize to 
the full his abundant opportunities of gathering into one 
group the endless floral riches of the Canadian wilderness, 
‘We find exquisite lobelias, scarlet, blue and lilac; orchises 
with pellucid stems and fairy elegance of blossom; lovely 
prairie roses; cacti of infinite delicacy and the richest hues, 
Then as to shrubs—the papaw, the xeranthemum of many 
varieties, the Indian pear (or saskatoon of the North-West 
spirea prunifolia of several kinds, shrubby St. John’'swort, 
‘eenothera grandiflora, cum multis alts 

‘Now that the taste for wildflower gardens has become 
the fashion in Great Britain, it will doubtless soon spread 
to this Continent, No English park is considered complete 
without its special garden for wild flowers, carefully tended 
and kept as free from stray weeds as the more formal par 
terre of the front lawn, Our wealthier Canadian families 
cannot do better than follow the example of the Old 
Country in this respect, and assuredly they will be abun 
dantly repaid for the little trouble and expenditure re 
quired. 
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47 Canadian Politics from 1853 to 1860 


In May, 1855, I sold out my interest in the Patriot to Mr 
Ogle R. Gowan, and having a litde capital of my own, 
invested it in the purchase of the Colonist from the widow 
of the late Hugh Scobie, who died December 6th, 1852. It 
was a heavy undertaking, but I was sanguine and energetic 
and—as one of my friends told me—thorough. The Cole 
nist, as an organ of the old Scottish Kirk party in Canada, 
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had suffered from the rivalry of its Free Kirk competitor, 
the Globe; and its remaining subscribers, being, as a rule, 
strongly Conservative, made no objection to the change of 
proprietorship; while T carried over with me, by agree- 
ment, the subscribers to the daily Patriot, thus combining 
the mercantile strength of the two journals 

Thad hitherto confined myself to the printing depart- 
ment, leaving the duties of editorship to others. On taking 
charge of the Colonist, I assumed the whole political re- 
sponsibility, with Mr. John Sheridan Hogan as assistant 
editor and Quebec correspondent. My partners were the 
late Hugh C. Thomson, afterwards secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, who acted as local editor; and James Bain, 
now of the firm of Jas. Bain & Son, to whom the book- 
selling and stationery departments were committed. We 
had a strong staff of reporters, and commenced the new 
enterprise under promising circumstances, Our office and 
store were in the old brick building extending from King 
to Colborne Street, long previously known as the grocery 
store of Jas. F. Smith, 

The ‘ministry then in power was that known as the 
Hincks-Taché Government. Francis Hincks had parted 
with his old radical allies, and became more conservative 
than -many of the Tories whom he used to denounce. 
People remembered Wm. Lyon Mackenzie's prophecy, 
who said he feared that Francis Hincks could not be trusted 
to resist temptation. When Lord Elgin went to England, it 
vas whispered that his lordship had paid off £80,000 
sterling of mortgages on his Scottish estates, out of the pro- 
ceeds of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
minister. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic purchase, the 
£50,000 Grand Trunk stock placed to Mr. Hinck’s credit 
hie asserted without his consent—and the Bowes trans 
tion, gave colour to the many stories circulated to his 
Prejudice. And when he went to England, and received 
the governorship of Barbadoes, many people believed that 
itwas the price of his private services to the Earl of Elgin 

Whatever the exact truth in these cases may have been, 
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am convinced that from the seed th 





len sown, sprang up a 


crop of corrupt influences that have since permeated lf 


the avenues to power, and borne thei 


natural fruit in the 


universal distrust of public men, and the widespread greed 


of public money, 
party escapes th 
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for local improvements, The wholesa 








which now prevail. Neither political 
imputation of bribing the constituencies, 


parliamentary grants 
le expenditure at old 


country elections, which transferred so much money from 


the pockets of the rich to those of th 


he poor, without any 


rospect of pecuniary return, has with us taken the form 


of a speculative investment t0 be “re 


<couped” by value in 


the shape of substantial government favours, 

Could I venture to enter the lists against so tremendous 
‘ thetorical athlete as Professor Goldwin Smith, I should 
say, that his idea of abolishing party government to secure 


Purity of election is an utter fallacy; 


T should say that the 


{great factor of corruption in Canada has been the adoption 


‘of the principle of coalitions. I told 


a prominent Conser. 


vative leader in 1853, that I looked upon coalitions as 


+ esentially immoral, and that the dui 


ty of either political 


Party was to remain contentedly “Her Majesty's Loyal 
Opposition,” and to support frankly all good measures 
‘emanating from the party in office, until the voice of the 
country, fairly expressed, should call the Opposition to 
‘assume the reins of power legitimately. I told the late Hon, 


‘Mr. Spence, when he joined the coalit 


tion ministry of 1854, 


that we (of the Colonist) looked upon that combination 
as an organized attempt to govern the country through it 
vices; and that nothing but the violence of the Globe party 


could induce us to support any coalit 
T think still that I was right, and th: 


rion whatsoever. And 
iat the Minister who 


buys politicians to desert their principles, resembles noth 
ing so much as the lawyer who gains a verdict in favour of 
y g 


his client by bribing the jury. 


The union of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable, 


no doubt, with a large share of the evil 
our constitutional system, The French 
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ae the time of the Union, were true sions of the old 
Manu of Normandy and Britany, with which their 
re acify them 90 skingly All tet ideas of govern 
tone ere ultrwmonarchial, their allegiance to the old 
er ings had been transferred t0 the Romi hier 
ergy and clergy, who, it must be sud, looked aftr their 
focly with undying teal and beneficent care. But this 
secetd ill preparation for representative institutions, 
woe Rouge parey, a rt limited to 
dhiefy, had taken up the principles of the frst French 
see son, and fr some year made but Hite progres 
ie, however, ey lemme the necessity of cultivating 
the auiance, or at least the neutrality of the clergy, and 
inhis they were aided by tis of relationship. Av in Ie 
iind where almost every poor family emaciaes ive to 
Bar or'a priest so in Lower Canada, mos families contain 
within themselves bodh priest and lawyer. Thus it came to 
pas, that in the Lower Province, a lange proportion of the 
ple lived in the hope that they might sooner or later 
Tare in “government pap," and looked upon any meant 
fot end as unquesuonsbly lavfu, tis not dificalt to 
pereive how inuch and how readily this idea would com 
iniate Tlf w their Upper Caadian allies after the 
Union that it di so, is matter of history. 

In fact, the combination of French and British repre- 
ef the most objectionable kind; asthe result can only be a 
perpecial stem of compromises. For example, one ofthe 
thera of the Union, and of the coalition of 1854, was the 
pumage of the bill secularzing the Clergy Reserves, and 
Thalhing all connection between church and state in 
Upper Cada, while leaving untouched the privileges of 
the Romish Church in the Lover Province. That some 
diy, there wil arse a formidable Nemesis spawned of thi 
owtaided act, when the agiation for dsentfownent shall 
hnve reached the Province of Quebec, who can doubt? 

In 1858 and subsequently, followed a series of struggles 
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for office, without any great political object in view, each 
party or clique striving to bid higher than all the rest for 
popular votes, which went on amid alternate successes and 
reverses, until the denouement came in 1859, when neither 
political party could form a Ministry that should com- 
mand a majority in parliament, and they were fain to 
coalesce en masse in favour of confederation. At one time, 
Mr. George Brown was defeated by Wm, Lyon Mackenzie 
in Halton; at another, he voted with the Tories against 
the Hincks ministry; again, he was a party to a proposed 
coalition with Sir Allan MacNab. I was myself present at 
Sir Allan's house in Richey’s Terrace, Adelaide Street, 
where I was astonished to meet Mr. Brown himself in con- 
fidential discussion with Sir Allan. I recollect a member of 
the Lower House~I think Mr. Hillyard Cameron —hur 
rying in with the information that at a meeting of Conser. 
vative members which he had just left, they had chosen 
Mr, John A. Macdonald as their leader in place of Sit 
Allan, which report broke up the conference, and defeated 
the plans of the coalitionists. This was, I think, in 1855 
‘Then came on the “Rep. by Pop." agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856.* In 1857, the great business panic super. 
seded all other questions. In 1858, the turn of the Reform 
party came, with Mr. Brown again at their head, who held 
power for precisely four days. 

In 1858, also, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had been advocated by the British-Ameri 
can League, was taken up in parliament by the Hon, Wm. 
Cayley and Hon. Isaac Buchanan separately. In 1859, came 


























* The same year occurred the elections for members of the Let 
lative Couneil. Twas a member of Mr. G. W. Allan’ committe 
and saw many things there which disgusted me with all election 
tactics. Men received considerable sume of money for expenses 
Which i was believed never left their own pockets Mr. Allan 25 
in England, and sent posiive instructions against any kind of 
bribery whatsoever, yet when he arived here, claims were lodged 
iginst him amounting to several thowsand dollars, which he ws 

too high minded to repudiate 
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Mr. Brown's and Mr. Galt’s federal union resolutions, and, 
Mr. Cayley’s motion for protection once more. 
All these years—from 1853 to 1860—I was in con 
‘communication with the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, and after 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
members of the administration personally; and Iam bound 
to bear testimony to their entire patriotism and general 
disinterestedness whenever the public weal was involved. 
was never asked to print a line which I could not consci- 
entiously endorse; and had I been so requested, T should, 
assuredly have refused 
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48 Business Troubles 





Up to the year 1857, I had gone on prosperously, enlarging 
‘my establishment, increasing my subscription list, and 
proud to own the most enterprising newspaper published 
in Canada up to that day. The Daily Colonist consisted of 
eight pages, and was an exact counterpart of the London 
Times in typographical appearance, size of page and type, 
style of advertisements, and above all, in independence of 
editorial comment and fairness in its treatment of op- 
ponents. No communication courteously worded was re- 
fused admission, however caustic its criticisms onthe 
course taken editorially. The circulation of the four 
editions (daily, morning and evening, bi-weekly and week- 
|y) amounted to, as nearly as I can recollect, 30,000 sub- 
scribers, and its readers comprised all classes and creeds 














In illustration of the kindly feeling existing towards me 
on the part of my political adversaries, 1 may record the 
act that, when in the latter part of 1857, it became known 
in the profession that I had suffered great losses arising out 
of the commercial panic of that year, Mr. G 
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with whom T was on familiar terms, told me that he was 
authorized by two or three gentlemen of high standing in 
the Liberal party, whom he named, to advance me what 
‘ever sums of money I might require to carry on the Colon 
ist independently, if 1 would accept their aid. 1 thanked 
him and replied, that I could publish none other than 4 
Conservative paper, which ended the discussion. 

The Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron, being himself embar. 
rassed by the tremendous pressure of the money market, in 
which he had operated heavily, counselled me to act upon 
a suggestion that the Colonist should become the organ of 
the Macdonald-Gartier Government, to which position 
would be attached the right of furnishing certain of the 
public departments with stationery, theretofore supplied 
by the Queen's Printer at fixed rates. I did so, reserving to 
myself the absolute control of the editorial department, 
and engaging the services of Mr. Robert A. Harrison (of 
the Attorney-General’s office, afterwards Chief Justice), as 
assistant editor. Instead, however, of alleviating, this change 
of base only intensified my troubles. 

T found that, throughout the government offices, a 
system had been prevalent, something like that described 
in Git Blas as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
along with the stationery required for the departments, 
articles for ladies’ toilet use, etc., were included, and had 
always theretofore been charged in the government ac 

uns as a matter of course. I directed that those items 
should be supplied as ordered, but that theit cost be placed 
to my own private account, and that the parties be notified, 
that they must thereafter furnish separate orders for such 
things. [also took an early opportunity of pointing out the 
abuse to the Attorney-General, who said his colleagues had 
Suspected the practice before, but had no proof of mis 
conduct; and added, that if 1 would lay an information, 
he would send the offenders to the Penitentiary; as in fact 
he did in the Reiffenstein case some years afterwards. 1 
replied, that were I to do s0, nearly every man in the public 
service would be likely to become my personal enemy, 
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which he admitted to be probable. As it was, the apparent 
tonsequence of my refusal to make fraudulent entries, was 
Snaccusation that I charged excessive prices, although Ihad 
never charged as much as the rate allowed the Queen's 
Printer, considering it unreasonable. My accounts were at 
my request referred to an expert, and adjudged by him to 
be fair in proportion to quality of stationery furnished. 
Gradually I succeeded in stopping the time-honoured cus- 
tom as far as I was concerned. 

Years after, when I had the contract for Parliamentary 
printing at Quebec, matters proved even more vexatious, 
When the Session had commenced, and I had with great 
outlay and exertion got every thing into working order, I 
«as refused copies of papers from certain sub-officers of the 
Legislature, until I had agreed upon the percentage ex- 
pected upon my contract rates. My reply, through my 
lerk, was, that Thad contracted at low rates, and could not 
afford gratuities such as were claimed, and that if I could, 
Iwould not. The consequence was a deadlock, and it was 
not until I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Smith, that I was enabled to get on with 
the work. These things happened a quarter of a century 
ago, and although I suffer the injurious consequences my- 
self to this day, I trust no other living person can be affect- 
od by their publication now. 

The position of ministerial organist, besides being both 
‘onerous and unpleasant, was to me an actual money loss. 
My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred 
dollars per week, with a constantly decreasing subscription 
ist.* ‘The profits on the government stationery were no 
greater than those realized by contractors who gave no 
xdditional quid pro quo; and I was only too glad, when the 
opportunity of competing for the Legislative printing pre 
sented itself in 1858, to close my costly newspaper business 


The Iate Mr, George Brown has often told me, that whenever 
the Globe became a Government organ, the loss in creulation and 
advertising was so great as to counterbalance twice over the 
Profits derived from government advertising and printing. 
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in Toronto, I sold the goodwill of the Colonist to Messrs, 
Sheppard & Morrison, * and on my removal to Quebec next 
‘year, established a cheap journal there called the Adver. 
tiser, the history of which in 1859.60, T shall relate in a 


chapter by itself 
SKS 








49 Business Experiences in Quebec ‘ 
When I began to feel the effects of official hostiliey in 

Quebec, as above stated, I was also suffering from another | 
and more vital evil, T had taken the contract for parla | 
mentary printing at prices slightly lower than had before i 
prevailed, My knowledge of printing in my own peron | 





gave me an advantage over most other competitors. The 
consequence of this has been, that large sums of money | 
were saved to the country yearly for the last ewenty-four | 
years. But the former race of contractors owed me a violent 
grudge, for, as they alleged, taking the contract below | 7 
paying prises. I went to work, however, confident of my | 


resources and success. But no sooner had I got well under | 1 
weigh, than my arrangements were frustrated, my e |" 
penditure nullified, my just hopes dashed to the ground | 


Pr the action of the Legislature itself, joint commitee 
con printing had been appointed, of which the Hon. Mr | °° 
Stapon of Bowmanville; was chairman, which proceedel | TY 
deliberately to cut down the amount of printing to be : 











fexecuted, and particularly the quantity of French doce | 9% 
ments to be printed, to such an extent as to reduce the | ™ 
work for which I had contracted by at least one-third. Ané bea 
By 

+n my retirement from the publication of the Colon, & ] bl 
AtorneyGeneral fered me a postion under Government ®| du 

A Nidre atached salary of $1400 8 year, whighTdecied | gy, 





United co my tastes and abi 
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this without the smallest regard to the terms of my con- 
sract. Thus were one-half of all my expenditures—one-half 
of my thirty thousand dollars worth of type—one-halE of 
amy fifteen thousand dollars worth of presses and machinery 
literally rendered useless, and reduced to the condition 
of secondhand material. 1 applied to my solicitor for 
advice. He told me that, unless I threw up the contract, 1 
could make no claim for breach of conditions. Unfortun- 
ately for me, the many precedents since established, of 
actions on “petition of right” for breach of contract by the 
Government and the Legislature, had not then been 
recorded, and I had to submit to what I was told was the 
inevitable, 

1 struggled on through the session amid a hurricane of 
calumny and malicious opposition. The Queen's Printers, 
the former French contractor, and, above all, the principal 
defeated competitor in Toronto, joined their forces to 
destroy my credit, to entice away my workmen, to dis. 
seminate but too successfully the falsehood, that my con: 
tact was taken at unprofitable rates, until T was fairly 
driven to my wits’ end, and ultimately forced into actual 
insolvency. The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
‘me very kindly, that everybody in the Houses and the Bank 
knew my honesty and energy, but the combination against 
‘me was too strong, and it was useless for me to resist it, 
unless my Toronto friends would come to my assistance. 

I was not easily dismayed by opposition, and deter. 
ined at least to send a Parthian shaft into my enemies’ 
camp. The session being over, I hastened to Toronto, called 
any creditors together at the office of Messrs Cameron & 
Harman, and laid my position before them. All I could 
‘command in the way of valuable assets was invested in the 
business of the contract. I had besides, in the shape of 
nominal assets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news- 
paper debts scattered over Upper Canada, which I was 
obliged to report as utterly uncollectable, being mainly 
due by farmers who—as was generally done throughout 
Ontario in 1857—had made over their farms to their sons 
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or other parties, to evade payment of their own debts. All 
my creditors were old personal friends, and so thoroughly 
satisfied were they of the good faith of the statements sub. 
mitted by me, that they unanimously decided to appoint 
no assignee, and to accept the offer I made them to conduct 
the contract for their benefit, on their providing the neces. 
sary sinews of war, which they undertook to do in three 
days. 

‘What was my disappointment and chagrin to find, at 
the end of that term, that the impression which had been 
so industriously disseminated in Quebec, that my contract 
prices were impracticably low, had reached and influenced 
my Toronto friends, and that it was thought wisest to 
abandon the undertaking. I refused to do so. 

‘Among my employees in the office were four young 
men, of excellent abilities, who had grown into experience 
under my charge, and had, by marriage and economy, 
acquired means of their own, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives. These young men I took 
into my counsels. At the bailif’s sale of my office which 
followed, they bought in such materials as they thought 
sufficient for the contract work, and in less than a month 
we had the whole office complete again, and with the 
sanction of the Hon. the Speaker, got the contract work 
once more into shape. The members of the new firm were 
Samuel Thompson, Robert Hunter, George M. Rose, John 
Moore, and Frangois Lemieux, 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


1 resided for cighteen months in the old, picturesque and 
many-memoried city. My house was a three-story cedat log 
building known as the White House, near the comer of 
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Salaberry Street and Mount Pleasant Road. It was weather 
boarded outside, comfortably plastered and finished with- 
in, and was the most easily warmed house I ever occupied, 
‘The windows were French, double in winter, opening both 
inwards and outw ventilation, 
Ic had @ good garden, sloping northerly at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees, which I found a desolate place 
enough, and left a little oasis of beauty and productiveness. 
One of my amusements there was to stroll along the garden 
pats, watching for the sparkle of Quebec diamonds, which 
after every rainfall glittered in the paths and flower-beds, 
They are very pretty, well shaped octagonal crystals of rock 
quar, and are often worn in necklaces by the Quebec 
demoiselles. On the plains of Abraham I found similar 
specimens brilliantly black. 

Quebec is famous for good roads and pl 
promenades. By the St. Foy Road to Spencer Wood, thence 
onward to Cap Rouge, back by the St. Louis Road or 
Grande Allée, past the citadel and through the old-ta 
shioned St. Louis Gate, is a charming stroll; or aloi 
by-path from St. Louis Road to the pretty Gothic chapel 
overhanging the Cove, and so down steep rocky steps 
deweending four hundred feet to the mighty river St 
Lawrence; or along the St. Charles river and the country 
road to Lorette; or by the Beauport road to the old cha- 
‘eau or manor house of Colonel Gugy, known by the name 
of "Darnoc.” The toll-gate on the St. Foy Road was quite 
an important institution to the simple habitans, who paid 
their shilling toll for the privilege of bringing to market 
bunch or two of carrots and as many turnips, with a bas 
ket of egys, or some cabbages and onions, in a little cart 
drawn by a little pony, with which surprising equipa 
they would stand patiently all morning in St, Anne's mar- 
ket, under the shadow of the old ruined Jesuits’ barracks, 
and return home contented with the three or four shillings 
realized from their day’s traffic. 

‘One of the specialties of the city is its rats. In my house- 
yard was a sink, or rather hole in the rock, covered by a 
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wooden grating. A large cat, who made herself at home on 
the premises, would sit watching at the grating for hours, 
every now and then inserting her paw between the bars 
and hooking out leisurely a squeaking young rat, of which 
thirty or forty at a time showed themselves within the 
cavity. I was assured that these rats have underground 
communications, like those of the rock of Gibraltar, from 
every quarter of the city to the citadel, and so downward 
to the quays and river below. Besides the cat, there was a 
rough terrier dog named Gxsar, also exercising right of oc- 
cupancy. To see him pouncing upon rats in the pantry, 
from which they could not be easily excluded by reason of 
a dozen entrances through the stone basement walls, was 
something to enchant sporting characters. I was not of that 
class, so stopped up the rock with broken bottles and 
mortar, and provided traps for stray intruders. 

‘The Laurentine mountains, distant a few miles north 
of the city, rise to a height of twenty-five hundred feet. By 
daylight they are bleak and barren cnough; but at night, 
seen in the light of the glorious Aurora Borealis which so 
often irradiates that part of Canada, they are a vision of 
enchanting beauty. This reminds me of a conversation 
which T was privileged to have with the late Sir William 
Logan, who most kindly answered my many inquisitive 
questions on geological subjects. He explained that the 
mountains of Newfoundland, of Quebec, of the height of 
and between the St. Lawrence and Lake Nipissing, and of 
Manitoba and Keewatin in the North-West, are all links 
of one continuous chain, of nearly equal elevation, and 
marked throughout that vast extent by ancient sea-beaches 
at an uniform level of twelve hundred feet above the sea 
‘with other ancient beaches seven hundred feet above the 
sea at various points; two remarkable examples of which 
Iauer class are the rock of Quebec and the Oak Ridge 
eighteen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out furthes, 
that those two points indicate precisely the level of the 
great ocean which covered North America in the glacial 
period, when Toronto was six hundred feet under salt 
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water, and Quebec was the solitary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles east, west and south—the Lauren. 
tides then, as now, towering eighteen hundred feet higher, 
on the north, 

In winter also, Quebec has many features peculiar to 
i. Close beside, and high above the little steep roofed 
houses—crowded into streets barely wide enough to admit 
the diminutive French carts without crushing unlucky 
foot passengers,—rise massive frowning bastions crowned 
with huge cannon, all black with age and gloomy with 
desperate legends of attack and defence. The snow accumu 
lates in these streets to the height of the upper-foor 
windows, with precipitous steps cut suddenly down to each 
doorway, so that at night it is a work of no little peril to 
navigate one’s way home. Near the old Palace Gate are 
beetling cliffs, seventy feet above the hill of rocky debris, 
which forms one side of the street below. It is high carnival 
with the Quebec gamins, when they can collect there in 
hundreds, each with his frail handsleigh, and poising them. 

selves on the giddy edge of the “horrent summit,” reck- 

lesly shoot down in fearful descent, first to the sharp 
rocky slope, and thence with alarming velocity to the lower 

level of the street. Outside St. John's Gate is another of 
these infantile race-grounds. Down the steep incline of the 
glacis, crowds of children are seen every fine winter's day, 

Seighing and tobogganing from morning till night, not 
without occasional accidents of a serious nature. 

But the crowning triumph of Quebec scenery, summer 
and winter, centres in the Falls of Montmorenci, a seven 
nile drive, over Dorchester bridge, along the Beauport 
toad, commanding fine views of the wide St. Lawrence and 
the smiling Isle of Orleans, with its pilotinhabited houses 
fainted blue, red and yellow—all three colours at once 
occasionally—(the paints wickedly supposed to be per- 
quisites acquired in a professional capacity from ship's 
sores)—and so along shady avenues varied by brightest 
Sunshine, we find ourselves in front and at the foot of a 
‘axade four hundred feet above us, broken into exquisite 























facets and dancing foam by projecting rocky points, and set 
in a bordering of lovely foliage on all sides. This is of 
course in summer. In winter how different. Still the de- 
scending torrent, but only bare treestems and icy masses 
for the frame-work, and at the base a conical mountain of 
snow and ice, a hundred and fifty feet high, sloping stceply 
oon all sides, and with the frozen St, Lawrence spread out 
for miles to the east. He who covets a sensation for life, has 
only to climb the gelid hill by the aid of ice-steps cut ju its 
side, and commit himself to the charge of the habitant who 
first offers his services, and the thing is soon accomplished, 
‘The gentleman adventurer sits at the back of the sleigh, 
which is about four feet long—tucks his legs round the 
habitant, who sits in front and steers with his heels; for an 
instant the steerman manoeuvres into position on the edge 
‘of the cone, which slightly overhangs—then away we go, 
launching into midair, striking ground—or rather ice— 
thirty feet below, and down and still down, fleet as light: 
ning, to the level river plain, over which we glide by the 
impetus of our descent fully halfa-mile further. I tried it 
twice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
and gave in with a bad headache at the first experiment. 
The same day, several reckless young officers of the garrison 
would insist upon steering themselves, paying a Rines 
‘each for the privilege. One of them suffered for his freak 
from a broken arm, But with experienced guides no ill- 
‘consequences are on record. 

‘An appalling tragedy is related of this ice-mountain. An 
American tourist with his bride was among the visitors to 
the Falls one day some years back. They were both young 
and highspirited, and had immensely enjoyed their mar 
riage trip by way of the St. Lawrence. Standing on the 
summit of the cone, in raptures with the cataract, the cliffs 
ice-bedecked, the trees iceladen, their attention was for 
an instant diverted from each other. The young man, 
gazing eastward across the river, talking gaily to his wife 
‘was surprised at receiving no reply, and looking round 
found himself alone. Shouting frantically, no answering 
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cry could be distinguished,—the roaring of the cascade was 
oud enough to drown any human voice. Hanging madly 
over the edge next the Falls, which is quite precipitous, 
there was nothing to be seen but a boiling whirlpool of 
angry waters. The poor gitl had stepped unconsciously 
backward,—had slipped down into the boiling surf,—had 
been instantaneously carried beneath the ice of the river. 

Another peculiarity of Quebec is its ice-freshets in 
spring. Near the vast tasteless church of St. John, on the 
road of that name, a torrent of water from the higher level, 
croses the street, and thunders down the steep ways 
descending to the Lower Town. At night it freezes solidly 
again, and becomes so dangerously slippery, that I have 
seen ladies piloted across for several hundred feet, by 
holding on to the courteously extended walking stick of 
the first gentlemanly stranger to whom they could appeal 
for help in their utter distress and perplexity. ‘These 
lreshets flood the business streets named after St, Peter and 
St. Paul on the level of the wharves. To cross them at such 
times, floating planks are put in requisition, and no little 
Skill is required to escape a werting up to the knees, 

The social aspects of the city are as unique as its natural 
features. The Romish hierarchy exercises an arbitrary, and 
Tmust add\y beneficial, rule over the mixed maritime and 
crimping eléments which form its lowest stratum. Private 
charity is universal on the part of the well-to-do citizens. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the numbers of paupers 
who are supplied weekly from heaps of loaves of bread 
piled high on the tradesmen’s counters, to which all comers 
ite free to help themselves, 

The upper classes are divided into castes as marked as 
those of Hindostan. French Canadian seigniors, priestly 
functionaries of high rank, government officials of the 
ruling race, form an exclusive, and it is said almost i 
Ponetrable coterie by themselves. The sons or nephews of 
Liverpool merchants having branch firms in the city, and 
wealthy Protestant tradesmen, generally English church- 
men, constitute a second division scarcely less isolated. 
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[Next to these come the members of other religious deno 
rinatons, who keep prety much to themselves, 1 am 
comry to hear fom a respected Methodist minister whom I 
met in Toronto lately, that the lst named valuable ee 
rent of the population has been gradually diminishing in 
numbers and influence, and tat iis becoming difficult 
Keep ther congregations comforably together. This ra 

"Another characterise singularity of Quebec life as 
from thd ssocation, without coalexing of wo datinct 
nationalities having diverse creeds and habits This soften 
Iicrously illustrated bythe system of mixed jovi I wat 
big, bunly Irishoan was in the prisoners dock, charged 
with violently ejecting a bali in posesion, which I 
Ueieve in Scotland is aed a deforcement onthe premise 
1 appeared that the bali Title habitant, hed been 
rlotosly drunk and disorderly, having helped himself a 
the contents of a number of bottes of ale which he dix 
covered ina cupboard, ‘The prisoner, moved to ing 
nation, colly took up the drunken vlfender in his ame 
toned him down a fight of step into the middle of the 
street, and shut the door in his face, The counsel for com 
plainant, a popular Inish barister, lamented privately that 
he was on the wrong sde, being more used to defending 
breaches of the laws than to enforcing cheme-tat the 
was.no hope ofa verdict in favour of authority and tht 
he jury were certain to diagre, however eleany the fas 
and the law were shown, And soit proved. The French 
jurors looked puszled~the English enjoyed the fun~the 
judge charged with a half smile on his countenance and 
the jury disagreed six tos. On leaving the cout one 
the jurors whispered to the discharged prisoner, "Did you 
think we were sgoing fo give into them French fellows? 
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5% Departure from Quebec 


J suppose it is in the very nature of an autobiography to 
be egotistical, a fault which I have desired to avoid; but 
find that my own personal affairs have been often so 
strangely interwoven with public events, that I could not 
make the one intelligible without describing the other. My 
departure from Quebec, for instance, was caused by 
circumstances which involved many public men of that 
day, and made me an involuntary party to important 
political movements. 

T have mentioned that, with the sanction of the Upper 
Canadian section of the Ministry, T had commenced the 
publication in Quebec of a daily newspaper with an eve 
ning edition, under the title of the Advertiser, I strove to 
make it an improvement upon the style of then existing 
Quebec journals, but without any attempt at business 
rivalry, devoting my attention chiefly to the mercantile 
interests of the city, including its important lumber trade. 
I wrote articles describing the various qualities of Upper 
Canadian timber, which I thought should be made known 
in the British market. This was to some degree successful, 
and as a consequence I gained the friendship of several 
influential men of business. But I did not suspect upon how 
inflammable a mine I was standing. A discourteous remark 
ina morning contemporary, upon some observations in 
the Courrier du Canada, in which the ground was taken 
by the latter that French institutions in Europe exceeded 
in liberality, and ensured greater personal freedom than 
those of Great Britain, and by consequence of Canada, 
induced me to enter into an amicable controversy with the 
Courrier as to the relative merits of French imperial and 
British monarchical government, About the same time, T 
fave publicity to some complaints of injustice suffered by 
Protestant—I think Orange—workmen who had been dis- 
missed from employment under a local contractor on one 
of the wharves, owing as was asserted to their religious 
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creed. Just then a French journalist, the editor of the 
Courrier de Paris, was expelled by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon for some critique on “my policy.” This afforded 
so pungent an opportunity for retort upon my Quebec 
friend, that I could not resist the temptation to use it, 
From that moment, it appears, I was considered an enemy 
of French Canadians and a hater of Roman Catholics, to 
whom in truth I never felt the least antipathy, and never 
even dreamt of enquiring either the religious or political 
principles of men in my employment. 

I was informed, that the Hon. Mr. Cartier desired that 
I should discontinue the Advertiser. Astonished at this, 1 
spoke to one of his colleagues on the subject. He said I had 
been quite in the right; that the editor of the Courrier was, 
a d—d fool; but I had better see Cartier. I did so; pointed 
out that I had no idea of having offended any man’s pre 
judices; and could not understand why my paper should 
be objectionable. He vouchsafed no argument; said curtly 
that his friends were annoyed; and that I had better give 
up the paper. I declined to do so, and left him. 

‘This was subsequent to the events related in Chapter 
49. 1 spoke to others of the Ministers. One of them—he is, 
still living—said that I was getting too old [I was fifty), 
and it was time I was superannuated—but that— they could 
not go against Cartier! My pride was not then subdued, 
and revolted against such treatment. I was under no obli- 
gations to the Ministry; on the contrary, I felt they were 
heavily indebted to me. I waited on the Hon. L. V. Sicotte, 
‘who was on neutral terms with the government, placed my 
columns at his disposal, and shortly afterwards, on the 
conclusion of an understanding between him and the Hon. 
J. Sandfield Macdonald, to which the Hon. A. D. Dorion 
was a party, I published an article prepared by them, 








temperately but strongly opposed to the policy of the exist 
ing government. This combination ultimately resulted in 
the formation of the Macdonald-Sicotte Ministry in 1862 

But this was not all. The French local press took up 
the quarrel respecting French institutions—told me plain™ 
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ly that Quebec was a “Catholic city,” and that I would not 
be allowed to insult their institutions with impunity— 
hinted at mob-chastisement, and other consequences, I 
knew that years before, the printing office of a friend of my 
own—since high in the public service—had been burnt in, 
Quebec under similar circumstances. I could not expose 
my partners to absolute ruin by provoking a similar fate 
The Protestants of the city were quite willing to make my 
cause a religious and national feud, and told me so. There 
was no knowing where the consequences might end. For 
myself, T had really no interest in the dispute; no preju: 
dices to gratify; no love of fighting for its own sake, al: 
though I had willingly borne arms for my Queen; 50 I gave 
up the dispute; sold out my interest in the printing con- 
‘act to my partners for a small sum, which I handed to 
the rightful owner of the materials, and left Quebec with 
liule more than means enough to pay my way to Toronto. 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 35 I noticed the almost simultaneous entrance 
‘of these two men into political life. Their history and 
achievements have been severally recorded by friendly bio- 
graphers, and it is unnecessary for me to add anything 
thereto, Personally, nothing but kindly courtesy was ever 
shown me by either. In some respects theit record was 
much alike, in some how different. Both Scotchmen, both 
ambitious, both resolute and persevering, both carried 
away by political excitement into errors which they would 
gladly forget—both unquestionably loyal and true to the 
empire, But in temper and demeanour, no two men could 
be more unlike, Mr, Brown was naturally austere, auto- 
rtic, domineering. Sir John was kindly, whether to 
friends or foes, and always ready to forget past differences. 
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Accountry member, who had been newly elected for a 
Reform constituency, said to a friend of mine, “What a 
contrast between Brown and Macdonald! I was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating rudely every man 
who dared to make a suggestion, Next day, I was talking 
to some fellows in the lobby, when a stranger coming up 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said in the heartiest way 
“How d’ye do, M—? shake hands—glad to see you here— 
T'm John A. 

Another member, the late J. Sheridan Hogan—who, 
after writing for the Colonist, had gone into opposition, 
and was elected member for Grey—told me that it was 
impossible to help liking Sir John—he was so good-natured 
to men on both sides of the House, and never seemed to 
remember an injury, or resent an attack after it was past. 

Hence probably the cause of the differing careers of 
these two men. Standing together as equals during the 
coalition of 1862, and separating again after a brief alliance 
of eighteen months’ duration, the one retained the confi 
dence of his party under very discouraging circumstances, 
while the other gradually lapsed into the position of a 
governmental impossibility, and only escaped formal de 
position asa party leader by his own violent death. 

1 am strongly under the impression that the assass 
nation of George Brown by the hands of a dismissed em: 
ployee, in May, 1880, was one of the consequences of his 
‘own imperious temper. Many years ago, Mr. Brown con 
ceived the idea of employing females as compositors in the 
Globe printing office, which caused a “strike” amongst the 
men, Great excitement was created, and angry threats were 
used against him; while the popular feeling was intensified 
by his arresting several of the workmen under an old 
English statute of the Restoration. The ill-will thus aroused 
extended among the working classes throughout Ontario, 
and doubtless caused his party the loss of more than one 
constituency. It seems highly probable, that the bitterness 
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which rankled in the breast of his murderer, had its origin, 
in this old class-feud, 

Sir John is reported to have said, that he liked sup- 
porters who voted with him, not because they thought him 
in the right, but even when they believed him to be in the 
‘wrong. I fancy that in so saying, he only gave candid ex- 
pression to the secret feeling of all ambitious leaders. This 
brusque candour is a marked feature of Sir John’s char 
acter, and no doubt goes a great way with the populace 
A friend told me, that one of our leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Street, and accosted him with—"Sir John, 
our friend—says that you are the d—st liar in all Can- 
ada!” Assuming a very grave look, the answer came— 
dare say it's true enough!” 

Sir John once said to myself. “I don't care for office for 
the sake of money, but for the sake of power, and for the 
sake of carrying out my own views of what is best for the 
country.” And I believe he spoke sincerely. Mr. Collins, his 
biographer, has evidently pictured to himself his hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
independence. I trust and think he is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die as did his 
late rival, than quit for a moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign and the Empire. 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


Thave several times had occasion to mention this gentle. 
‘man, who first came into notice on his being arrested, 
‘when a young man, and temporarily imprisoned in Bulfalo, 
for being concerned in the burning of the steamer Caro: 
line, in 1838. He was then twenty:three years old, was a 


an 











native of Ireland, a Roman Catholic by religious profes. 
sion, and emigrated to Canada in 1827. I engaged him in 
1853, as assistanteditor and correspondent at Quebec, then, 
the seat of the Canadian legislature. He had previously 
distinguished himself at college, and became one of the 
ablest Canadian writers of his day. He was the successful 
competitor for the prize given for the best essay on Canada 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived, 
might have proved a strong man in political life 

Tn 1858, Mr, Hogan suddenly disappeared, and it was 
reported that he had gone on a shooting expedition to 
‘Texas, But in the following spring, a partially decomposed 
‘corpse was found in the melting snow near the mouth of 
the Don, in Toronto Bay. Gradually the fearful truth came 
to light through the remorse of one of the women accessory 
to the crime. A gang of loose men and women who infested 
what was called Brooks's Bush, east of the Don, were in the 
habit of robbing people who had occasion to cross the Don 
bridge at late hours of the night. Mr. Hogan frequently 
visited a friend who resided east of the bridge, on the 
Kingston Road, and on the night in question, was about, 
crossing the bridge, when a woman who knew him, accosted 
him familiarly, while at the same moment another woman, 
struck him on the forehead with a stone slung in a stocking; 
two or three men then rushed upon him, while partially 
insensible, and rifled his pockets. He recovered sulficiently 
to cry faintly, “Don't murder me!” to a man whom he 
recognised and called by name. This recognition was fatal 
to him. To avoid discovery, the villains lifted him bodily, 
in spite of his cries and struggles, and tossed him over the 
parapet into the stream, where he was drowned. In 1861, 
some of the parties were arrested; one of them, named 
Brown, was convicted and hanged for the murder; wo 
others managed to prove an alibi, and so escaped punish 
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54 Domestic Notes 


The Rev. Henry C, Cooper was the eldest of a family of 
four brothers, who emigrated to Canada in 1832, and set 
ted in what is known as the old Exeter settlement in the 
Huron tract. He was accompanied to Canada by his wife 
and two children, afterwards increased to nine, who en 
ured with him all the hardships and privations of a bush 
life, In 1848 he was appointed to the rectory of Mimico, in 
the township of Etobicoke, to which was afterwards added 
the charge of the church and parish of St. George's, Isling- 
ton, including the village of Lambton on the Humber. 

In 1863, his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became my 
wife. Our married life was in all respects a happy one, 
saddened only by anxieties arising from illness, which 
resulted in the death of one child, a daughter, at the age 
of six months, and of two others prematurely. These losses, 
affected their mother’s health, and she died in November, 
1868, aged $6 years. To express my sense of her loss, I quote 
from Tennyson's “In Memoriam’ 











The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts which pleased us well, 
‘Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow 


And we with singing cheer'd the way, 
And crown'd with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

‘And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
‘To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 


Who broke our fair companionshi 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, 
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And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And dull'd the murmur on thy lip; 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 
And think that somewhere in the waste 
‘The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


For the following epitaph on our infant daughter, I am 
myself responsible, It is carved on a tombstone where the 
mother and her little ones lie together in St. George's 
churchyard: 


We loved thee as a budding flow’r 
That bloomed in beauty for awhile: 
We loved thee as a ray of light 
To bless us with its sunny smite 


We loved thee asa heavenly gift 
So rich, we trembled to possess,— 
A hope to sweeten life's decline, 
And charm our griefs to happiness. 


The flower, the ray, the hope is past 
‘The chill of death rests on thy brow— 
But ah! our Father's will be done, 
We love thee as an angel now! 


Mr. Cooper died Sept. 10, 1877, leaving behind him the 
reputation of an earnest, upright life, and a strong attach 


ment to the evangelical school in the English Church. His 
widow still resides at St. George's Hill with one of het 
daughters, Two of her sons are in the ministry, the Rev. 
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Horace Cooper, of Lloydtown, and the Rev. Robert St 
P, O. Cooper, of Chatham, 

‘One of Mr. H. C. Gooper’s brothers became Judge 
Cooper, of Huron, who died some years since. Another 
still living, is Mr. C. W. Cooper, barrister, formerly of 
Toronto, now of Chicago. He was recording secretary to 
the B. A. League, in 1849, and is a talented writer for the 
press 
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35 The Beaver Insurance Company 


In 1860, soon after my return to Toronto, I was asked by 
my old friend and former partner, Mr. Henry Rowsell, to 
take charge of the Beaver Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
which had been organized a year or two before by W. H, 
Smith, author of a work called “Canada—Past, Present, 
and Future,” and a Canadian Gazetteer. Of this company T 
became managing director, and continued to conduct it 
until the year 1876, when it was legislated out of existence 
by the Mackenzie government, I do not propose to inflict 
upon my readers any details respecting its operations or 
fortunes, except in so far as they were matters of public 
history. Suffice it here to say, that 1 assumed its charge with 
‘wo hundred members or policy holders; that, up to the 
spring of 1876, it had issued seventy-four thousand policies, 
and that not a just claim remained unsatisfied, Its annual 
income amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and its agencies numbered a hundred, That so powerful an 
srganization should have to succumb to hostile influences, 
isa suiking example of the ups and downs of fortune, 
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56 The Ottawa Fires 


‘The summer of 1870 will be long remembered as the year 
of the Ouawa fires, which severely tried the strength of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th August in that year, 
a storm of wind from the south-west fanned into flames the 
expiting embers of bushfires and burning log-heaps, 
throughout the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton 
and Ottawa, bordering on the Ottawa River between 
Upper and Lower Canada, No rain had fallen there for 
months previously, and the fields were parched to such a 
degrce as seemingly to fill the air with inflammable gaseous 
exhalations, and to render buildings, fences, trees and 
pastures so dry, that the slightest spark would set them in, 
a blaze. Such was the condition of the Townships of Fit 
roy, Huntley, Goulburn, March, Nepean, Gloucester, and 
Hull, when the storm swept over them, and in the brief 
space of four hours left them a blackened desert, with here 
and there a dwelling-house or barn saved, but everything 
clse—dwellings, out buildings, fences, bridges, crops, mead> 
ows-nay, even horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
all kinds of domestic and wild animals, and most deplor- 
able of all, ewelve human beings—involved in one common 
destruction. Those farmers who escaped with their lives 
did so with extreme difficulty, in many cases only by driv. 
ing their waggons laden with their wives and children into 
the middle of the Ottawa or some smaller stream, where 
the poor creatures had to remain all night, their Mesh 
blistered with the heat, and their clothing consumed on 
their bodies. 

‘The soil in places was burned so deeply as to rendet 
farms worthless, while the highways were made impassable 
by the destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
horrors of fire were added those of starvation and ex 
posure; it was many days before shelter could be provided, 
food furnished to all who needed it. The harvest 
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jot gathered, had been utterly consamed inthe barns and 
ates, were £0 scorched in the Rel ao Tend them 
Sorhles 
“The mober of ies rit ut was fated at Ovex 
tour hundred, of whom eightyewo were insurers in the 
Sesvet Company to the exear of some ecrenty ousald 
Gallas, all of which was satisfactorily pate 
‘The government and people of Canada generally took 
up promplly the charitable task of providing elie, and 
its pleasant to beable to add that within eo years afte, 
the farmers ofthe burt district themselves acknowledged 
tha they were Better off than before the great fire pasly 
ng t0 4 succession of good harvests, but mainly tothe 
Cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfect dexruction ofall stumps and root by the fervid 
feat 
ing, A farmer was siting at his door, having just hed 
his evening meal, when he noticed’ « lurid smoke with 
fares mile off In two or thre minutes it had swept ove 
the intervening country, actos his farm and through his 
house, licking up everything asit went and leaving nething 
Dutashes behind fe He exaped by throwing himself dows 
ina piece of wet swamp close at hand. His wife and chi 
dren were from home frtinatly. Every other living thing 
vas consumed. Another family was les fortunate Tt cone 
Swamp for shelter, they became separated and bewildered 
The eleined skeletons ofthe poor woman and one child 
wee found several days afterward, The rest eseaped 
“The fire seems to have reembled an electric fat leap 
ing ftom place to. place, pasting over whole laas fo 
paunce upon others in eat, and again vaulting to some 
Other spr sil further ester 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


In the course of the ordinary routine of a fire insurance 
office, circumstances are frequently occurring that may well 
figure in a sensational novel. One or two sich may not be 
uninteresting here. I suppress the true names and localities, 


and some of the particulars. 

‘One dark night, in a frontier settlement of the County 
of Simcoe, a young man was returning through the bush 
from a township gathering, when he noticed teams passing 
along a concession line not far distant. As this was no un- 
usual occurrence, he thought little of it, until some miles 
ne toa clearing of some forty acres, where 


further on, he ca 
y bam, 


there was no dwelling house apparently, buta soit 
which, while he was looking at it, seemed to be lighted up 
by a lanthorn, and after some minutes, by a fickering 
flame which gradually increased to a blaze, and shortly 
enveloped the whole building, Hastening to the spot, no 
"was to be seen there, and he was about to 











living being 
leave the place: but giving a last look at the burning build 
ing, i struck him that there was very ltd fire inside, and 
he turned to satisfy his curiosity. There was nothing what 
ever in the barn 

Tn due course, a notice was received at our office that 
ona certain night the bar of one Dennis —-, containing 
tne thousand bushels of wheat, had been burnt from at 
Cinkuown cause, and that the value thereof, some eight 
hundred dollars, was claimed from the company. At the 
same time, an anonymous letter reached me, suggesting 28 
Fnguiry into the causes of the fire. ‘The inquiry was im 
stituted accordingly. The holder of the policy, an old. maa 
tipwards of sixty years of age, a miser, reputed worth tet 
thousand dollars atleast, was arrested, committed to — 
guol, and finally tried and found guilty, without a doubtof 
his criminality being left on any body's mind who was pre 
sent. Through the skill of his counsel, however, he exaped 
‘on a petty technicality; and considering his miserable com 
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dition, the loss he had inflicted on himself, and his seven 
months’ detention in gaol, we took no further steps for his 
punishment. 

A country magistrate of hig 
stances at 








standing and good circum: 
had a son aged about twenty-seven, to 
whom he had given the best education that grammar-school 
and college could afford, and who was regarded in his own 
neighbouthood as the model of gallantry and spirited enter- 
prise. His father had supplied him with funds to erect 
substantial farm buildings, well stocked and furnished, in, 
anticipation of his marriage with an estimable and well: 
educated young lady. Amongst the other buildings was a 
cheesefactory, in connection with which the young man 
commenced the business of making and selling cheese on an, 
extensive scale, So matters went on for some months, until 
wwe received advices that the factory which we had insured, 
had been burnt during the night, and that the owner 
claimed three-thousand dollars for his loss. Our inspector 
was sent to examine and report, and was returning quite 
satisfied of the integrity of the party and the justice of the 
aim, when just as he was leaving the hotel where he had 
said, a bystander happened to remark how curious it was, 
that cheese should burn without smell. “That is impos 
sible,” said the landlord. “I am certain,” said the former 
speaker, “that this had no smell, for T remarked it to Jack at 
the time. 

The inspector reported this conversation, and I sent a 
detective to investigate the case. He remained there, dis. 
‘mised of course, for two or three weeks, and then reported 
that large shipments of cheese to distant parts had taken 
Place previously to the fire; but he could find nothing to 
iminate any individual, until accidentally he noticed 
what looked like a dog’s muzzle lying in a commer of the 
Sable. He picked it up, and untying a string that was 
wound around it, found it to be the leg of a new pair of 
Pintaloons of fine quality. Watching his opportunity the 
Sime evening, while in conversation with the claimant, he 
Produced the trowser-leg quietly, and enquired where the 
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fellow-leg was? Taken by surprise, the young man slunk 
silently away. He had evidently cut off a leg of his own 
pants, and used it to muzzle his house-dog, to silence its 
barking while he set the factory afire. He left the country 
that night, and we heard no more of the claim. 

A letter was received one day from a Roman Catholic 
priest, which informed me that a woman whose dying con- 
fession he had received, had acknowledged that several 
years before she had been accessary to a fraud upon our 
Company of one hundred dollars. Her husband had in- 
sured a horse with us for that amount. The horse had been 
burnt in his stable. The claim was paid. Her confession 
was, that the horse had died a natural death, and that the 
stable was set on fire for the purpose of recovering the value 
Of the horse. In this case, the woman's confession becoming 
known to her husband, he left the country for the United 
States, The woman recovered and followed him, 
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58 A Heavy Calamity 


In the year 1875, the blow fell which destroyed the Beaver 
Insurance Company, and well nigh ruined every man com 
cerned in it, from the president to the remotest agent. In 
‘April of that year, a bill was passed by the Dominion Legis 
lature relative to mutual fire insurance companies. It so 
happened that the Premier of Canada was then the Hon 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, for whose benefit, it was understood, 
the Hon. George Broven had got up a stock company styled 
the Isolated Risk Insurance Co, of which Mr. Mackenzie 
became president. There was a strong rivalry between the 
two companies, and possibly from this cause the legislation 
of the Dominion took a complexion hostile to mutual iv 
Surance. Be that as it may, a clause was introduced into the 
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Act without attracting attention, which required the Bea 
ver Company to deposit with the Government the sum of 
ffty:thousand dollars, being the same amount as had been 
customary with companies possessing a stock capital. For 
eighteen months this clause remained unobserved, whe! 
the Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron, being engaged as counsel 
in an insurance case, happened to light upon it, and men: 
tioned it to me at the last meeting of the Board which he 
attended before his death, which took place two or three 
weeks afterwards, At the following Board meeting, I stated 

«facts as reported by him, and was instructed to take the 
opinion of Mr. Christopher Robinson, the eminent Queen's 
counsel, upon the case. I did so at once, and was advised by 
him to submit the question to Professor Cherriman, super- 
intendent of insurance, by whom it was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown at Ottawa. Their decision was, that 
the Beaver Company had been required by the new Act to 
make a deposit of fifty thousand dollars before transacting 
any new business since April, 1876, and that nothing but 
an Act of Parliament could relieve the company and its 
agents from the penalties already incurred in ignorance of 
the statute 

On receipt of this opinion, immediate notice was sent 
by circular to all the company’s agents, warning them to 
suspend operations at once. A bill was introduced at the 
following session, in February, 1877, which received the 
royal asent in April, remitting all penalties, and authoriz- 
ing the company either to wind up its business or to trans 
mute itself into a stock company. But in the meantime, fie 
insurance had received so severe a shock from the calami- 
tous fire at St. John, x.n., by which many companies were 
ruined, and all shaken, that it was found impossible to raise 
the necessary capital to resume the Beaver busines 

‘Thus, without fault or error on the part ofits Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any kind, was 

and useful institution struck to the ground as by a 

levin-bolt. The directors who included men of hig stand 
ing of all political parties, lost, in the shape of paid-up 





































guarantee stock and promissory notes, about sixty thousand 
dollars of their own money, and the officers suffered in the 
same way. The expenses of winding up, owing to vexatious 
litigation, have amounted to a sum sufficient to cover the 
outside liabilities of the company 

These particulars may not interest the majority of my 
readers, but I have felt it my duty to give them, as the best 
act of justice in my power to the publicspirited and hon. 
ourable men, with whom for twenty-three years I have 
acted, and finally suffered, That the members of the com: 
pany—the insured—have sustained losses by fire since Oc 
tober, 1876, to the amount of over $45,000, which remain 
unpaid in consequence of its inability to collect its assets, 
adds another to the many evils which are chargeable to il: 
considered and reckless legislation, in disregard of the lav 
ful vested rights of innocent people, including helpless 
widows and orphans. 
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59 The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron 


On the 20th day of April, 1844, I was standing outside the 
railing of St. James's churchyard, Toronto, on the occasion, 
of a very sad funeral. The chief mourner was a slightly 
built, delicate-looking young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance. His youthful wife, the daughter of the late Hon. H. 
J. Boulton, at one time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 
nad died, and it was at her burial he was assisting. When 
the coffin had been committed to the earth, the widowed 
husband's feelings utterly overcame him, and he fell in 
sensible beside the still open g 

This was my first knowledge of John Hillyard 
From that day, until his death in November, 1876, I knew 
him more or less intimately, enjoyed his confidence person- 
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ally and politically, and felt avery sincere regard for him in 
retum. I'used at one time to oppose his views in the City 
Council, but always good:naturedly on both sides. I was 
chairman of the Market Committe, and it was my duty to 
roist his efforts ro establish a second market near the corner 
‘of Queen and Yonge Street, in the rear of the buildings 
now known as the Page Block, He was a prosperous lawyer, 
highly in repute, gaining a considerable revenue from his 
profession, and being of a lively, sanguine temperament, 
launched out into heavy speculations in exchange oper 
ations and in realestate 

Asan clogutent pleader in the courts, he excelled all his 
contemporaries, and it was common saying among solic 
tors, that Cameron naled the Bench by force of argument, 
and the jury by power of persuasion. Inthe Legislature he 
was no ess influential, His speeches on the Clergy Reserve 
question, on the Duval case, and many others, excited the 
House of Assembly to such a degree that on one occasion an 

journment was carried on the motion of the ministerial 
leader, to give time for sober reflection, So it was in re 
lgious assemblies, At meetings of the Synod of the Church 
of England, at missionary meetings, and others, his fervid 
zeal and flowing sentences carried all before them, and Teft 
lie for others to say 

In 1849, Mr. Cameron married aguin, this time. daugh 
ter of General Mallet, of Baltimore, who sureives him, and 
sill resides in Toronto, After that date, and for years until 
1887, everything appeared to prosper with him, A comfort 
able residence, well stored with valuable paintings, books 
and rarities ofall kinds. The choicest of society and hosts 
of friends, An amiable growing family of sons and dauigh 
ters Afluence and elegance, popular favour, and the full 
sunshine of prosperity. Honours were showered upon him 
from all sides, Solicitor General in 1846, member of Parlia 
ment for several constituencies in turn, ‘Treasurer of the 
Law Society, and Grand Master of the Orange Association 
Judgeships and Chiet-Justiceships were known to be at his 
disposal, but declined for personal reasons 
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My political connection with Mr, Cameron commenced 
in 1854, when, having purchased from the widow of the 
late Hugh Scobie the Colonist newspaper, 1 thought it 
prudent to strengthen myself by party alliances. He entered 
into the project with an energy and disinterestedness that 
surprised me. It had been a semi-weekly paper; he offered 
to furnish five thousand dollars a year to make it a daily 
journal, independent of party control; stipulated for ng 
Personal influence over its editorial views, leaving them 
entirely in my discretion, and undertaking that he would 
never reclaim the money so advanced, as long as his means 
should last. I was then comparatively young, enterprising, 
and unembarrassed in circumstances, popular amongst my 
fellow-citizens, and mixed up in nearly every public enter 
prise and literary association then in existence in Toronto, 
Quite ready, in fact, for any kind of newspaper enterprise 

My arrangement with Mr. Cameron continued, with 
complete success, until 1857. The paper was acknowledged 
a8 power in the state; my relations with contemporary 
journals were friendly, and all seemed well 

In the summer of 1857 occurred the great business 
panic, which spread ruin and calamity throughout Canada 
‘West, caused by the cessation of the vast railway expendi 
ture of preceding years, and by the simultaneous occurrence 
of a business pressure in the United States. The great 
house of Duncan Sherman & Go., of New York, through 
which Mr. Cameron was in the habit of transacting a large 
exchange business with England, broke down suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Drafts on London were dishonoured, and 
Mr. Cameron's bankers there, to protect themselves, sold 
without notice the securities he had placed in their hands, 
at-a loss to him personally of over a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, 

Mr. Cameron was for a time prostrated by this reverse, 
but soon rallied his energies. Friends advised him to offer 
@ compromise to his creditors, which would have been 
aladly accepted; but he refused to do so, saying, he would 
either pay twenty shillings in the pound or die in the effort. 
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He made the most extraordinary exertions, refusing the 
highest seats on the judicial bench to work the harder at his 
profession; toiling day and night to retrieve his fortunes; 
insuring his life for heavy sums by way of security to his 
creditors; and felt confident of final success, when in Oc 
tober, 1876, while attending the assize at Orillia, he im 
prudently refreshed himself after a night's labour in court, 
by bathing in the cold waters of the Narrows of Lake 
Couchiching, and contracted a severe cold which laid him 
‘on a sick bed, which he never quitted alive. 

1 saw him a day or two before his death, when he 
spoke of a heavy draft becoming due, for which he had 
made provision. In this he was disappointed. He tried to 
leave his bed to rectify the error, but fell back from ex 
haustion, and died in the struggle—as his friends think— 
from a broken heart 
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60 The Toronto Atheneum 


About the year 1843, the first effort to establish a free 
Public library in Toronto, was made by myself. Having 
been a member of the Birkbeck Institute of London, I ex 
crted myself to get up a similar society here, and succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathies of several of the masters of 
Upper Canada College, of whom Mr. Henry Scadding (now 
the Rey. Dr. Scadding) was the chief. He became president 
of the Atheneum, a literary association, of which I was 
secretary and librarian. In that capacity I corresponded 
with the learned societies of England and Scotland, and in 
two or three years got together several hundred volumes of 
standard works, all in good order and well bound. Meet- 
ings for literary discussion were held weekly, the principal 
speakers being Philip M. Vankoughnet (since chancellor), 
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Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now Qc), J 


Grickmore,—Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Green. 
nd many others whose names I cannot recall. T reco} 
lect being infinitely amused by a naive observation of one 


field), 





Of these young men: 
the future legislators 


‘Remember, gentlemen, that we are 
of Canada!” which proved to be 


prophetic, as most of them have since made their mark in 
some conspicuous public capacity 
‘We met in the west wing of the old Gity Hall. The east: 


cern wing was occupied 


by the Commercial News room, and 


in course of time the two associations were united. As an 
interesting memento of many honoured citizens, I copy the 


deed of transfer in full 


“We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commercial 
News Room, do hereby make over, assign, and transfer unto 
the members, for the time being, of the Toronto Athen. 
eum, all our right, title, and interest in and to each our 
share in the said Commercial News Room, for the purpose 
and on the terms and conditions mentioned in the copy of 
@ Resolution of the Committee of the said Commercial 


News Room, hereunto 





iexed. 


“In witness whereof we have hereunto placed our hands 


‘and seals this 3rd day of September 


Thos, D. Harris 
Jos. D. Ridout 
W.G. Ross 

A.T. McCord 

D, Paterson 

Wm. Proudfoot 
F.W. Birchall 
Geo. Perc, Ridowt 
Alexander Murray 


1817. 





W. Allan 
J. Mitchell 
James F. Smith 
W. Gamble 
Richard Kneeshaw 
John Ewart 

George Munro 
Thos. Mercer Jones 
Joseph Dixon 





Signed, sealed and delivered 


in the presence of 
Samuel Thompson. 
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After the destruction by fire of the old City Hall, the 
Atheneum occupied handsome rooms in the St. L 
Hall, until 1855, when a proposition was received to unite 
with the Canadian Institute, then under the presidency of 
Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson. Dr. Wilson (now President 
‘Toronto University) was its leading spirit. It was thereupon 
decided to transfer the library and some minerals, with the 
government grant of $400, to the Canadian Institute. In 
order to legalize the transfer, application was made to 
Parliament, and on the 19th May, 1855, the Act 18 Vic., 
¢. 236, received the royal assent. The first clause reads as 
follows: "The members of the Toronto Atheneum shall 
have power to transfer and convey to the Canadian Ins 
inte, such and so much of the books, minerals, and other 
property of the said Toronto Atheneum, whether held 
absolutely oF in trust, as they may decide upon so convey- 
ing, and upon such conditions as they may think advisable, 
which conditions, if accepted by the said Canadian Insti 
tute, shall be binding.” 

Accordingly a deed of transfer was prepared and ex- 
ccuted by the two contracting parties, by which it was 
provided: 























“That the library formed by the books of the two insti- 
tutions, with such additions as may be made from the com: 
mon funds, should constitute a library to which the public 
should have access for reference, free of charge, under such 
regulations as may be adopted by the said Canadian Insti 
tute in view of the proper care and management of the 





‘The books and minerals were handed over in due time, and 
acknowledged in the Canadian Journal, vol. 3, p. 394, old 
series. On the 9th February, 1856, Professor Chapman 
presented his yeport as curator, “on the minerals handed 
‘over by the Toronto Atheneum,” which does not appear to 
have been published in the Journal. The reading room 


























was subsequently handed over to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was then in full vigour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the library of the Cana 
dian Institute is, to all intents and purposes, a public 
library by statute, and free to all citizens for ever. I am 
sorry to add, that for many years back the conditions of the 
trust have been very indifferently carried out—few citizens 
know their rights respecting it, and still fewer avail them 
selves thereof. The Institute now has a substantial building, 
very comfortably fitted up, on Richmond Street east; has 
good reading room in excellent order, and very obliging 
officials; gives weekly readings or lectures on Saturday 
evenings, and has accumulated a valuable library of some 
eight thousand volumes. 

Thave thus been identified with almost every movement 
made in Toronto, for affording literary recreation to her 
citizens, and rejoice to see the good work progressing in 
younger and abler hands, 
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6x The Buffalo Féte 


In the month of July, 1850, the Mayor and citizens of 
Buffalo, hearing that our Canadian legislators were about 
to attend the formal opening of the Welland Canal, very 
courteously invited them to extend their trip to that city, 
and made preparations for their reception. Circumstances 
prevented the visit, but in acknowledgement of the good 
will thus shown, a number of members of the Canadian 
Parliament, then in session here, acting in concert with out 
ity Council, proposed a counter invitation, which was ac 
cordingly sent and accepted, and a joint committee formed 
to carry out the project. 

The St. Lawrence Hall, then nearly finished, was hur 
riedly fitted up as a ball-room for the occasion, under the 
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volunteered charge chiefly of Messrs. F. W. Cumberland 
and Kivas Tully, architects. The hall was lined throughout, 
tentfashion, the ceiling with blue and white, the walls with 
pink and white calico, in alternate stripes, varied with a 
multitude of flags, British and American, mottoes and other 

wwy devices. The staircase was decorated with evergreens, 
which were also utilized to convert the unfinished butchers 
arcade into a bowery vista 500 feet long, lighted with gas 
laid for the occasion, and extending across Front Street to 
the entrance of the City Hall, then newly restored, painted 
and papered, 

Lord Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views 
the joint committee, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
promised a review of the troops then in garrison, All was 
life and preparation throughout the city 

On Friday, August 8th, the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatched to Lewiston to receive the guests from Butfalo. 
On her return, in the afternoon, she was welcomed with a 
salute of cannon, the men of the Fire Brigade lining the 
wharf and Front Street, along which the visitors were 
conveyed in carriages to the North American Hotel. 

Soon after nine o'clock, the Hall began to fill with a 
brilliant and joyous assemblage of visitors and citizens with 
their ladies. Lord and Lady Elgin arrived at about ten 
clock, and were received with the strains of “God Save the 
Queen,” by the admirable military band, which was one of 
the city’s chief attractions in those times. 

The day was very wet, and the evening still rainy. The 
arcade had been laid with matting, but it was nevertheless 
rather difficult for the fair dancers to trip all the way to the 
City Hall, in the council chamber of which supper had 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
seemed delighted with the adventure. Never since, I think, 
has the City Hall presented so distinguished and charming 
scene, OF course there was a lady to every gentleman, The 
fair Buffalonians were loud in their praises of the whole 
arrangements, and thoroughly disposed to enjoy themselves. 

On a raised dais at the south side of the room was a 
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table, at which were seated Mayor Gurnett as host, with 
Lady Elgin; the Governor-General and Mrs. Judge Sill, of 
Buffalo; Mayor Smith, of Buffalo, and Madame Lafontaine 
the Speakers of the two Houses of Parliament, with Mrs, 
Alderman Tiffany of Buffalo, and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce. 
Four long tables placed north and south, and two side 
tables, accommodated the rest of the party, amounting to 
about three hundred. All the tables were tastefully deco. 
tated with floral and other ornaments, and spread with 
every delicacy that could be procured. The presiding stew. 
ards were the Hon. Mr, Bourret, Hon. Sir Allan N, McNab, 
Hon, Messrs. Hincks, Cayley, J. H. Cameron, S. Taché 
Drummond and Merritt 
‘Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order, after 
‘Which everybody returned to the St. Lawrence Hall, where 
dancing was resumed and kept up till an early hour next 
morning. 
‘The next day, being the 9th, the promised review of the 
i ist Regiment took place, with favourable weather, and 
was a decided success 
In the afternoon, Lord Elgin gave a féte champétre at 
| Elmsley Villa, where he then resided, and which has since 
f been occupied as Knox's College. The grounds then ex 
tended from Yonge Street to the University Park, and an 
| equal distance north and south. They were well Kept, and 
ty on this occasion charmingly in unison with the bright 
| smiles and gay costumes ofthe ladies who, with their gentle 
i ten escorts, made up the most joyous of scenes, 
Having paid my respects at the Government House on 
New Year's day, I was present as an invited guest at the 
garden party. His Excellency showed me marked attention, 
in recognition probably of my services as a peacemaker 
“The corporation, asa body, were not invited, which was the 
only instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique a 
the unflattering reception given him in October, 1849" 














Some members of the corporation were much annoyed at det 
‘exclusion, and inclined to resent it a 4 studied insule, but wet 
‘counsels prevailed. 
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‘While conversing with him, Iwas amused at the enthusiasm 
ofa handsome Buffalo lady, who came up, unceremoniously 
exclaiming, “Oh, my lord, I heard your beautiful speech 
(in the marquee), you should come among us and go into 
politics. If you would only take the stump for the Presi- 
dency, I am confident you would sweep every state of the 
Union!” 

An excellent déjeuner had been served in a large tent 
‘on the lawn. Speeches and toasts were numerous and com 
plimentary. The conservatory was cleared for dancing, 
‘which was greatly enjoyed, and the festivities were wound 
up bya brilliant display of fireworks. 

The guests departed next morning, amid hearty hand 
shaking and professions of friendship. Before leaving the 
wharf, the Mayor of Buffalo expressed in warm and pleas- 
ing terms, his high sense of the hospitality shown himself 
and his fellow-citizens. And so ended the Buffalo Fete. 
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62 The Boston Jubilee 





‘The year 1851 is memorable for the celebration, at Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect, 
Boston with Canada and the Lakes, and also of the Grand 
Junction Railway, a semicircular line by which all the rail: 
‘ways radiating from that city are linked together, so that a 
passenger starting from any one of the city stations can take 
his ticket for any other station on any of those railways, 
cither in the suburbs or at distant points, I am not aware 
that so perfect a system has been attempted elsewhere, The 
natural configuration of its site has probably suggested the 
scheme. Boston proper is built on an irregular tri-conical 

I, with its famous bay to the east; on the north the wide 
Charles River, with the promontory and hills of Charles- 
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town and East Cambridge; on the south Dorchester 
Heights. Between the principal elevations are extensive 
salt marshes, now rapidly disappearing under the en 
croachments of artificial soil, covered in turn by vast 
warehouses, streets, railway tracks, and all the various struc 
‘tures common to large commercial cities 

Tt was in the month of July, that a deputation from the 
Boston City Council visited our principal Canadian cities, 
as the bearers of an invitation to Lord Elgin and his staf, 
with the government officials, as well as the mayors and 
conporations and leading merchants of those cities, and 
‘other principal towns of Upper and Lower Canada, to visit 
Boston on the occasion of a great jubilee to be held in 
honour of the opening of its new railway system. 

Numerous as were the invited Canadian guests, how 
ever, they formed but a mere fraction of the visitors ex 
pected. Every railway staff, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, was included in the list 
of invitations; free passes and free quarters were provided 
for all; and it would be hard to conceive a more joyous 
invasion of merry travellers, than those who were pouring 
in by a rapid succession of loaded trains on all the numer. 
us lines converging upon “the hub of the universe.” 

Our Toronto party was pretty numerous. Mr. J. 6. 
Bowes was mayor, and among the aldermen present were 
Messrs. W. Wakefield (who was a host of jollity in himsel), 
G. P. Ridout, R. Dempsey, E, F, Whittemore, J. G. Beard, 
Robt. Beard, John B. Robinson, Jos. Sheard and myself 
also councilmen James Ashfield, James Price, M. P. Hayes, 
8, Platt, Jonathan Dunn, and others. There were besides, 
of leading citizens, Messrs, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Brien, 
Alex Manning, E. Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fred Perkins 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, &c. We had a delightful trip 
down the lake by steamer, and at Ogdensburg took the cats 
for Lake Champlain. We arrived at Boston about 10 a 
Waiting for us at the Western Railroad Depot were the 
mayor and several of the city council of Boston, with car. 
riages for our whole party, But we were too dusty and tired 
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with our long journey to think of anything but refresh 
ments and baths, and all the other excellent things which 
awaited us at the American Hotel. Here we were conti 
dentially informed that the Jubilee was to be celebrated on, 
temperance principles, but that in compliment to the 
Canadian guests, a few baskets of champagne had been 
provided for our especial delectation; and I am compelled. 
to add, that on the strength thereof, two or three worship- 
ful aldermen of Toronto got themselves locked up for the 
aight in the police stations. 

Icis but justice to explain here, that a very small offence 
is sufficient to procure such a distinction in Boston. Even 
the smoking of a cigar on the sidewalks, or the least symp- 
‘om of unsteadiness in gait, is enough to consign a man to 
durance vile. The police were everywhere. 

The first day of the Jubilee was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the committee in receiving their visitors, providing 
them with comfortable and generally luxurious quarters, 
and introducing the principal guests to each other—also in 
exhibiting the local Tions. On the second day there was an 
excursion down the harbour, which is many miles long and 
broad. Six steamboats and two large cutters, gay with flags 
and streamers, conveyed the party; champagne was in abun. 
dance (always for the Canadian visitors!) —each boat had 
its band of music—very fine German bands too. Then, as 
the flotilla left the wharf and passed in succession the fort 
fications and other prominent points, salvoes of cannon 
boomed across the bright waters, reechoing far and wide 
anid the surrounding hills. President Fillmore and his 
suite were on board the leading vessel, and to him, of 
course, these honours were paid. On every boat was spread 
‘banquet for the guests; toasts and sentiments were given 
and duly honoured; and to judge by the noise and excited 
gesticulations of the banqueter, nothing could be more 
complete than the fusion of Yankees and Canadians, 

At noon, a regatta was held, which. the weather being 
fine, with a light breeze, was pronounced by yachtsmen a 
distinguished success. At five o'clock the citizens crowded 
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jn vast numbers to the Western Railway Station, there to 
meet His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
with his brother Colonel Bruce and a numerous staff, He 
‘was welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, a fine venerable old man 
of the Mayflower stock. Mutual compliments were ex. 
changed, and the new comers escorted to the Revere House, 
a very handsome hotel, the best in Boston. Everywhere the 
streets were lined with throngs of people, who cheered our 
Governor-General to the uttermost extent of their ling 
power 

On the third day took place a monster procession, at 
least a mile and aalf in length, and modelled after the 
plan of the German trades festivals, Besides the long line 
of carriages filled with guests, from the President and the 
Governor-General down to the humblest city officer, there 
‘vas an immense array of “trade expositions” or pageants 
that is, huge waggons drawn by four, six, eight and some 
times ten horses, each waggon serving as a model workshop, 
whereon printers, hatters, bootmakers, turers, carriage 
makers, boatriggers, stone-cuttes, silversmiths, plumbers 
‘marketmen, pianoforte makers, and many other hand 
craftsmen worked at their respective callings, 

The finest street of private residences was Dover Street, 
a noble avenue of cut stone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Boston families. The decorations here were 
Doth cosily and tasteful; and the hospitality unbounded 
As each carriage pasted slowly along, footmen in livery 
presented at its doors silver trays loaded with refreshments, 
in the shape of pastry, bon-bons, and costly wines. ‘The 
ladies of each house, richly dressed, stood on the lower 
steps and welcomed the visitors with smiles and waving of 
handkerchiefs. At two or three places in the line of pro 
cession, were platforms handsomely festooned, occupied by 
bevies of fair girls in white, or by hundreds of children of 
both sexes, belonging to the common schools, prettily 
dressed, and bearing bouquets of bright flowers which they 
presented to the occupants of the carriages. 

T could not help remarking to my companion, one 
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the members of the Boston City Council, that more aristo- 
cratic-looking women than these Dover Street matrons, 
‘were not, I thought, to be found in all Europe. He told me 
not t0 whisper such a sentiment in Boston, for fear it 
might expose the objects of my complimentary remark to 
being mobbed by the democracy. 

At length the procession came to an end. Bue it was 
only a prelude to a still more magnificent demonstration, 
‘which was the great banquet given to four thousand people 
under one vast tent covering half an acre of ground on the 
Common. ‘Thither the visitors were escorted in carriages, 
with the usual attention and solicitude for their every 
comfort, and when within, and placed according to their 
several ranks and localities, it was truly a sight to be re 
membered, The tent was two hundred and fifty feet in 
length by ninety in wideh. The roof and sides were all but 
hidden by the profusion of flags and bunting festooned 
everywhere. A raised table for the visitors extended around 
the entire tent. For the citizens proper were placed ten rows 
of parallel tables running the whole length of the inner 
area; altogether providing seats for three thousand six hun- 
‘dred people, besides smaller tables at convenient spots. 
‘There were present also a whole army of waiters, one to 
cach dozen guests, and indefatigable in their duties 

‘The repast included all kinds of cold meats and tem: 
perance drinks. Flowers for every person and great flower 
trophies on the tables; abundance of huge water and musk 
melons, and other fruits in great variety and perfection, 
specially native grown peaches and Bartlett pears, which 
Boston produces of the finest quality. Also plenty of pastry 
of many tempting kinds. It took scarcely twenty minutes to 
seat the entire “dinner party” comfortably, so excellent 














Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre 
Sided, announced that President Fillmore was required to 
leave for Washington on urgent state business; which he did 
aber his health had been proposed and acknowledged. A 
litte piece of dramatic acting was noticeable here, when 
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the President and Lord Elgin, one on each side of the 
Mayor, shook hands across his worshipful breast, the Pres. 
dent retaining his lordship's hand firmly clasped in his own 
for some time; a tableau which gave rise to a tumultuous 
burst of applause from the whole assemblage. 

‘Then commenced in earnest the play of knives and 
forks, four thousand of each, producing a unique and some- 
what droll effect. After the President had gone, Lord Elgin, 
became the chief lion of the day, and right well did his 
lordship play his part, entering thoroughly into the preju 
dices of his auditors while disclaiming all flattery, pouring 
‘out witticism after witticism, sometimes of the broadest, 
and altogether carrying the audience with him until they 
were worked up into a perfect frenzy of applause. 

“The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” having been pro 
posed by His Honour Mayor John P. Bigelow, was re- 
ceived, as the Boston account of the Jubilee says, “with nine 
such cheers as would have made Her Majesty, had she been, 
present, forget that she was beyond the limits of her own 
dominions; and the band struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ 
as if to complete the illusion.” ‘The compliment was ack- 
nowledged by Lord Elgin, who said: 


“Allow me, gentlemen, as there seems to be in America 
some little misconception on these points, to observe, that 
we, monarchists though we be, enjoy the advantages of sel 
government, of popular elections, of deliberative assem: 
blies, with their attendant blessings of caucuses, stump or 
ators, lobbyings and log-rollings—(Laughter)—and I am 
not sure but we sometimes have a little pipelaying—(re 
newed laughter)—almost, if not altogether, in equal perfec 
tion with yourselves. I must own, gentlemen, that I wes 
exceedingly amused the other day, when one of the gentle 
‘men who did me the honour to visit me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation of the Common Council and Corporation of 
the City of Boston, observed to me, with the utmost gravit), 
that he had been delighted to find, upon entering our Legix 
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lative Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as much 
liberty of speech there as in any body of the kind he had 
ever visited. (Laughter.) I could not help thinking that if 
my kind friend would only favour us with his company in 
Canada for a few weeks, we should be able to demonstrate, 
to his entire satisfaction, that the tongue is quite as ‘un- 
ruly’ a ‘member’ on the north side of the line as on this 
side. (Renewed laughter.) 

"Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for T have 
nol the voice for it, and I cannot pretend to undertake to 
make a regular speech to you. I belong to a people who are 
notoriously slow of speech. (Laughter.) If any doubt ever 
existed on this point, it must have been set at rest by the 
uerdict which @ high authority has recently pronounced. 
A distinguished American—a member of the Senate of the 
United States, who has lately been in England, informed his 
countrymen, on his return, that sadly backward as poor 
John Bull is in many things, in no one particular does he 
‘make so lamentable a failure as when he tries his hand at 
public speaking. (Laughter) Now, gentlemen, deferring, 
4s feel bound to do, to that high authority, and conscious 
that in no particular do I more faithfully represent my 
countrymen than in my slammering tongue and embar- 
assed utterance (continued laughter), you may judge what 
ry feelings are when I am asked to address an assembly like 
this, convened under the hospitable auspices of the Corpo- 
ration of Boston, I believe t0 the tune of some four thow- 
tnd, in this State of Massachusetls, a State which is so 
famous for its orators and its statesmen, a State that can 
boast of Franklins, and Adamses, and Everetts, and Win- 
throps and Lé ‘and Sumners and Bigelows and a 
hast of other distinguished men; a State, moreover, which 
is the chosen home, if not the birthplace of the illustrious 
Secretary of State of the American Union. (Applause.) 

But, gentlemen, although I cannot make a speech to 
nt, I must tell you, in the plain and homely way in which 
John Bull tries to express his feelings when his heart is full 
“that is to say, when they do not choke him and prevent 
















































































his utterance altogether (sensation) in that homely way 1 
must express to you how deeply grateful I and all who are 
with me (hear, hear), feel for the hind and gratifying re 
ception we have met with in the City of Boston. For my. 
self, I may say that the citizens of Boston could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour than that which they 
have conferred, in inviting me to this festival, and in thus 
enabling me not only to receive the hand of kindness which 
hhas been extended to me by the authorities of the City and 
of the State, but also giving me the opportunity, which I 
never had before, and perhaps may never have again, of 
paying my respects to the President of the United States, 
(Applause.) And although it would ill become me, a strang. 
er, fo presume to eulogise the conduct or the services of 
President Fillmore, yet as a bystander, as an observer, and 
by no means an indifferent or careless observer, of your 
progress and prosperity, I think I may venture to alfirm 
that it isthe opinion of all impartial men, that President 
Fillmore will occupy an honourable place on the roll of 
illusirious men on whom the mantle of Washington has 
fallen. (Applause and cheers.) 

“Somebody must write to the President, and tell him 
how that remark about him was received. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen: I have always felt a very deep interest in 

the progress of the lines of railway communication, of 
which we are now assembled to celebrate the completion. 
The first railway that I ever travelled upon in North Amer. 
ica, forms part of the iron band which now unites Mont 
teal to Boston. I had the pleasure, about five years ago, of 
travelling with a friend of mine, whom I see now present 
—Governor Paine—I think as far as Concord, upon that 
Tine. 

““Ex-Governor Paine, of Vermont—It was Franklin 

“Lord Elgin—He contradicts me; he says it was not Com 
cord, but Franklin; but 1 will make a statement which Iam 
sure he will not contradict; it is this—that although we 
travelled together two or three days—after leaving the cas 
over bad roads, and in all sorts of queer conveyances, we 
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never reached a place which we could with any propriety 
have christened Discord. (Laughter and applause.) 


“As to the citizens of Boston, I shall not attempt to detail 
their merits, for their name is Legion; but there is one 
merit, which I do not like to pass unnoticed, because they 
always seem to have possessed it in the highest perfection 
In is the virtue of courage. Upon looking very accurately 
into history, I find one occasion, and one only upon which 
it appears to me that their courage entirely failed them. I 
sce a great many military men present, and I am afraid that 
they will call me to account for this observation (laughter) 

and what do you think that occasion was? I find, from 
the most authentic records, that the citizens of Boston were 
altogether carried away by panic, when it was first proposed 
to build a railroad from Boston to Providence, under the 
apprehension that they themselves, their wives and their 
children, their stores and their goods, and all they possessed, 
would be swallowed up bodily by New York. (Laughter.) 

“I hope that Boston has wholly recovered from that 
panic. I think it is some evidence of it, that she has laid 
‘out fifty millions in railways since that time.” 

















After his lordship, followed Edward Everett, whose speech 
‘was a complete contrast in every respect. Eloquent exceed 
ingly, but chaste, terse and poetical; it charmed the Ca- 
nadian visitors as much as Lord Elgin's had delighted the 
natives. Here are a few extracts 








11 is not easy for me to express to you the admiration with 
which I have listened to the very beautiful and appropriate 
Speech with which his Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Canada, has just delighted us. You know, sir, that the 
truest and highest art is to conceal art; and I could not 
but be reminded of that maxim, when I heard that gentle- 
nan, after beginning with disabling himself, and caution: 

ig us at the onset that he was slow of speech, proceed to 
make one of the happiest, most appropriate and eloquent 
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speeches ever uttered, If I were travelling with his lordship 
in his native mountains of Gael, I should say to him, in the 
language of the natives of those regions, sma sheen—very 
well, my lord, But in plain English, sir, that which has 
fallen from his lordship has given me indeed new cause to 
rejoice that ‘Chatham's language is my mother tongue.’ 
(Great cheering.) 


“We have, Sir, in this part of the country long been con- 
vinced of the importance of this system of communication; 
although it may be doubted whether the most sagacious and 
sanguine have even yet fully comprehended its manifold 
influences. We have, however, felt them on the sea board 
‘and in the interior. We have felt them in the growth of our 
manufactures, in the extension of our commerce, in the 
growing demand for the products of agriculture, in the in- 
crease of our population. We have felt them prodigiously 
in transportation and travel. The inhabitant of the country 
hhas felt them in the ease with which he resorts to the city 
markets, whether as a seller or a purchaser. The inhabitant 
of the city has felt them in the facility with which he can 
get to asister city, or to the country; with which he can get 
back to his native village;—to see the old fotks, aye, Sir, and 
some of the young folks—with which he can get a mouthful 
‘of pure mountain air—or run down in dog days to Glouces- 
ter or Phillips’ beach, or Plymouth, or Cohassett, or New 
Bedford. 

“Tsay, Sir, we have felt the benefit of our railway system 
in these and a hundred other forms, in which, penetrating 
far beyond material interests, it intertwines itself with all 
the concerns and relations of life and society; but I have 
never had its benefits brought home to me so sensibly as on 
the present occasion, Think, Sir, how it has annihilated 
time and space, in reference to this festival, and how greatly 
to our advantage and delight! 

“When Dr. Franklin, in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, with Philadelphia as the metropolis, he 
gave as a reason for this part of the plan, that Philadelphia 
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‘was situated about half way between the extremes, and 
could be conveniently reached even from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshive, in eighteen days! I believe the President of the 
United States, who has honoured us with his company at 
this joyous festival, was not more than twenty-four hours 
actually on the road from Washington to Boston; two to 
Baltimore, seven more to Philadelphia, five more to Ne 
York, and ten more to Boston. 
“And then Canada, sir, once remote, inaccessible region 

ut now brought to our very door. If a journey had been 
contemplated in that direction in Dr. Franklin's time, it 
would have been with such feelings as a man would have 
now-a-days, who was going to start for the mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, and the shores of the Arctic Sea, But 
no, sir; such a thing was never thought of—never dreamed 
of. A horrible wilderness, rivers and lakes unspanned by 
human art, pathless swamps, dismal forests that it made the 
flesh creep to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
than the Indian’s trail, echoing with no sound more invit 
ing than the yell of the wolf and the warwhoop of the sav 
‘age; these it was that filled the space between us and Can 
aia, The inhabitants of the British Colonies never entered 
Canada in those days but as provincial troops or Indian 
captives; and lucky he that got back with his scalp on. 
(Laughter.) This state of things existed less than one hun- 
dred years ago; there are men living in Massachusetts who 
were born before the last party of hostile Indians made an 
incursion to the banks of the Connecticut river. 

“As lately as when I had the honour to be the Gover 
nor of the Commonwealth, I signed the pension warrant 
fof a man who lost his arm in the year 1757, in a conflict 
with the Indians and French in one of the border wars, in 
those dreary Canadian forests. His Honour the Mayor will 
recollect it, for he countersigned the warrant as Secretary 
of State, Now, Sir, by the magic power of these modern 
works of art, the forest is thrown open—the rivers and lakes 
are bridged the valleys rise, the mountains bow their ever- 
lasting heads; and the Governor-General of Canada takes 
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his breakfast in Montreal, and his dinner in Boston;—read- 
ing a newspaper leisurely by the way which was printed a 
fortnight ago in London, (Great Applause.] In the exca- 
vations made in the construction of the Vermont railroads, 
the skeletons of fossil whales and palaozoic elephants have 
been brought to light. I believe, Sir, if a live spermaciti 
whale had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, or a 
native elephant had walked leisurely into Burlington from 
the neighbouring woods, of a summer's morning, it would 
not be thought more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin’s journey to us this week, could 
it have been foretold to them a century ago, with all the 
circumstances of despatch, convenience and safety. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“I recollect that seven or eight years ago there was a 
project to carry a railroad into the lake country in England 
~into the heart of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Mr. 
Wordsworth, the lately deceased poet, a resident in the 
centre of this region, opposed the project. He thought that 
the retirement and seclusion of this delightful region would 
be disturbed by the panting of the locomotive, and the cry 
of the steam whistle. If I am not mistaken, he published 
‘one or two sonnets in deprecation of the enterprise. Mr. 
Wordsworth was a kind-hearted man, as well as a most 
distinguished poet, but he was entirely mistaken, as it seems 
to me, in this matter. The quiet of a few spots may be dis. 
turbed; but a hundred quiet spots are rendered accessible. 
The bustle of the station house may take the place of the 
Druidical silence of some shady dell; but, Gracious Heav- 
tens! sir, how many of those verdant cathedral arches, en- 
twined by the hand of God in our pathless woods, are 
opened to the grateful worship of man by these means of 
communication. (Cheers.) 

“How little of rural beauty you lose, even in a country of 
comparatively narrow dimensions like England—how les 
than little in a country so vast as this—by works of this 
description. You lose a little strip along the line of the 
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road, which partially changes its character; while, as the 
compensation, you bring all this rural beauty 








The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 





within the reach, not of a score of luxurious, sauntering 
tourists, but of the great mass of the population, who have 
senses and tastes as heen as the keenest. You throw it open, 
with all its soothing and humanizing influences, to thou. 
sands, who, but for your railways and steamers, 
lived and died without 

air of the mountains; yes, sir, to tens of thousands, who 
would have gone (o their graves, and the sooner for the 
privation, without ever having caught a glimpse of the most 
magnificent and beautiful spectacle which nature presents 
lo the eye of man—that of a glorious combing wave, a 
quarter of a mile long, as it comes swelling and breasting 
towards the shore, tll its soft green ridge bursts into a crest 
of snow, and settles and dies along the whispering sands!” 
(Immense cheering.) 

“But even this is nothing compared with the great social 
and moral effects ofthis system, a subject admirably treated, 
in many of its aspects, in a sermon by Dr. Gannett, which 
has been kindly given to the public. AUl important also are 
its political efjects in binding the States together as one 
family, and uniting us to our neighbours as brethren and 
kinsfolk. I do not know, Sir, [turning to Lord Elgin,) but 
in this way, from the kindly seeds which have been sown 
this week, in your visit to Boston, and that of the dis: 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded and accompanied 
you, our children and grandchildren, as long as this great 
Anglo-Saxon race shall occupy the continent, may reap a 
harvest worth all the cost which has devolved on this gen 
eration. (Cheers.} 

















Other speeches followed, which would not now interest 
my readers. In due time the assemblage broke up, and the 
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streamed away over the lovely Common in all ditec- 
forming even in their departure a wonderful and 
pleasing spectacle. 

‘We Canadians remained in Boston several days, visti 
the public institutions, presenting and receiving addresses, 
and participating in a series of civie pageants, the more 
enjoyable because to us altogether novel and unprece. 
dented. Our hosts informed us, that they were quite ac. 
‘customed to and always prepared for such gatherings, 
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63 Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 and 50 of this book, Ihave referred to certain 
conversations I had with Sir Wm. Logan, on the existence 
of ocean beaches, extending from Newfoundland to the 
North-West Territory, at an altitude of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet above the present sea level, Also of a 
secondary series of beaches, seven hundred feet above Lake 
Ontario, at Oak Ridges, eighteen miles north of Toronto; 
and a third series, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the Lake, which I believe also occur at many 
points on the opposite lake-shore. In chapter 46 1 mentioned 
the fact of my finding evidences of human remains at the 
very base of one of these lower beaches, at Carlton, on the 
‘Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto, 

‘When I wrote those chapters, and until this present 
month of January, 1884, I was doubtful whether I should 
not be regarded as fanciful or unreliable. I have now, how- 
ever, just seen in Good Words for this month, an article 
headed “Geology and the Deluge,” from the pen of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points to which I allude, namely, first, that there was 
spread over the whole northern portion of this continent, 
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sea fifteen hundred feet above the land; secondly, that the 
depth of water was reduced to a thousand feet, and re. 
mained so during the formation of our Oak Ridges; and 
lastly, that a further subsidence of eight hundred feet took 
place, reducing the sea to the height of the Carlton beach: 
and that the latest of these subsidences must have occurred 
after our earth had been long peopled, and within historic 
times—probably at the date of the deluge recorded by 
Moses. 
His Grace says: 


“I think I could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
might be to geological observation or to geological reason- 
ing, to a place within a few miles of Inverary, and point 
‘a number of facts which would convince him that the 
hole of our mountains, the whole of Scotland, had been 
ng deeper in the sea than it does now to a depth of at 
ast 2,000 feet. ... I believe that the submergence of the 
land towards the close of what is called the Glacial Period, 
as to a considerable extent a sudden submergence, prob: 
ably more sudden to the south of the country than it was 
here, and that the Deluge was closely connected with that 
submergence. ... The enormous stretch of country which 
lies between Russia and Behring’s Straits is very little 
known, and almost uninhabited. It is frozen to within a 
very few feet of the surface all the year round. In that 
frozen mud the Mammoth has been preserved untouched, 
There have been numerous carcases found with the flesh, 
the skin, the hair and the eyes complete. . ... Has this 
great catastrophe of the submergence of the land to the 
depth of at least two or three thousand feet, taken place 
since the birth of Man? In answer to this question I must 
refer to the fact now clearly ascertained, that Man coexisted 
‘ith the Mammoth, and that stone implements are found 
in numbers in the very gravels and brick earths which con- 
tain bones of those great mammalia.” 




















I should be glad to quote more, but this is enough to ac- 
count for the circumstances I have myself noted, and to 
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explain also, I think, the vast deposit of mud which forms 
the prairies of the Western States, and of the Canadian 
North-West; which has its counterpart in the European, 
prairie countries of Moldavia and Wallachia, But the Duke 
appears 10 me to overlook the circumstance, that the vast 
accumulation of animal remains in Siberia, mostly of 
southern varieties, to which he refers, must have been 
swept there, not by an upheaval, but by a depression in the 
nosthern hemisphere, and a corresponding rise in the 
southern, whence all these mammoth, lions and tigers, are 
supposed to have been swept. To account for their present 
elevated position, a second convulsion restoring the de- 
pressed parts to their original altitude, must apparently 
have occurred—at least that is my unscientific conclusion, 
It would seem that we ought to look for similar accumu: 
Jations of animal matter in our own Hudson's Bay territory, 
where, also, it is stated, the ground remains frozen 
throughout summer to within three feet of the surface, as 
in Siberia. 
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64. The Franchise 


While I was a member of the City Council, the question 
of the proper qualification for electors of municipal 
councils and of the legislature, was much under discussion. 
Ltold my Reform opponents, who advocated an extremely 
low standard, that the lower they fixed the qualification 
for voters, the more bitterly they would be disappointed 
that the poorer the electors the greater the corruption 
that must necessarily prevail. And so it has proved. 

In thinking over the subject since, I have been led to 

pare the body politic to a pyramid, the stones in every 
layer of which shall be more numerous than the aggregate 
of all the layers above it. And this comparison is by no 
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means strained, as I believe it will be found, that each and 
every class is indeed numerically greater than all the classes 
higher in social rank—the idlers than the industrious— 
the workers than the employers—the children than the 
parents—the illiterate than the instructed—and so on. 
Thus it follows as a necessary consequence, that the adop: 
tion of the principle of manhood suffrage, now so much 
advocated, must necessarily place all political power in the 
hands of the worst offscourings of the community—lav 
breakers, vagrants, and outcasts of all kinds. This would be 
equivalent to inverting the pyramid, and expecting it to 
remain poised upon its apex—which is an impossibility 
‘Whether the capstone of the social pyramid ought to be 
king of president, is mot material to my argument. On 
republican prineiples—and with the French King, Louis 
Philippe, I hold that the British constitutional monarchy 
is “the best of all republics"—the true theory of repre- 
sentative institutions must be, that each class of the electors 
should have a voice in the councils of the country equal to, 
ind no greater than, each of the several classes (or strata) 
above. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavian 
storthings, in which there were four orders of legislators. 
and peasants, each of which had a 
veto on all questions brought before any one of them. 
Thus, the election of members of local municipal 
councils would be vested in the ratepayers, much as at 
present, The district (not county) councils would be elec 
ted by the local municipalities; and would themselves be 
entitled to clect members of the provincial legislatures. 
‘These latter again might properly be entrusted with the 
election of the Dominion House of Commons. And to 
carry the idea a step further, the Dominion Legislature it 
self would be a fitting body to nominate representatives to, 
a great council of the Empire, which should decide all 
questions of peace or war, of commerce, and other matters 
affecting the whole body politic. To make the analogy 
‘complete, and bind the whole structure together, each class 
should be limited in its choice to the class next above it, 
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by which process, itis to be presumed, “the survival of the ay: 


fittest” would be secured, and every man elected to the | diate 


righer bodies must have won his way from the municipal I 
council up through all the other grades. years 
I should give each municipal voter such number of Engl 
votes as would represent his stake in the municipality, say | office 
one vote for every four hundred dollars of assessable pro in da 
perty, and an additional vote for every additional four MP, 
hundred dollars, up to a maximum of perhaps ten votes, serucl 
and no more, which would sufficiently protect the richer their 
| ratepayers without neutralizing the wishes of the poorer man 
‘On such a system, every voter would influence the Engla 
entire legislation of the country to the exact extent of his, while 
intelligence, and of his contributions to the general ex- own 1 
penditure. Corruption would be almost, and intimidation critics 
quite, impracticable and d 
To meet the need for a revisory body or senate, the is alre 
retired judges of the Upper Courts, and retired members a sing 
of the House of Commons, after ten or twenty years’ ser- utter 
vvice, should form an unexceptionable tribunal for any of dare ¢ 
the de 
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the colonies. | 

Tam aware that the election of legislators by the county | nation 
councils has been already advocated in Canada, and that in Th 
other respects this chapter may be considered not a litte | fruit 
presumptuous; but T conclude, nevertheless to print itfor | Scindi 
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cxy as a mere political manoeuvre, only adopted imme. 
diately prior to the general elections of 1878. 

I have mentioned, that when I was about eighteen 
years of age, the CornLaw League was in full blast in 
England. I was foreman and proof-reader of the printing 
office whence all its principal publications issued, and was 
in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet Thompson, 
Mr, and the other free-trade leaders. I was even then 
struck with the circumstance, that while loudly professing 
their disinterested desire for the welfare of the whole hu- 
man race, the authors of the movement urged as their 
main argument with the manufacturers and farmers, that, 
England could undersell the whole world in cheap goods, 
while her agriculturists could never be undersold in their 
own markets. This reasoning appeared to me both hypo- 
critical and fraudulent; and I hold that it has proved so, 
and that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
is already looming in the near future. As righteously might 
a single shop-keeper build his hopes of profit upon the 
utter ruin of all his trade competitors, as a single country 
dare to speculate, as the British free-trader has done, on 
the destruction of the manufacturing industries of all other 
nations. 

‘The present troubles in Ireland, are they not the direct 
fruit of the crushing out of its linen industry? The 
Scindian war in India, was it not caused by the depopu- 
lation of a whole province of a million and a half of people, 
through the annihilation of its nankeen manufacture. And 
if Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and Swiverland and America— 
including Canada—become the mere bond-laves of the 
Cobdens and the Brights—et hoc genus omne? 

But there is a Power above all, that has ordered events 
otherwise. I assume it to be undeniable, that according to 
natural laws, the country which produces any raw material, 
must ultimately become its cheapest manipulator. England 
has no inherent claim to control any manufactures but 
those of tin, iron, brass and wool; and with time, all or 
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most of these may be wrested from her. Her cotton mills 
must ultimately fade away before those of India, the South. 
em States, and Africa. Her grain can never again compete 
with that of Russia and the Canadian North-West. Her 
iron-works with difficulty now hold their own against 
Germany and the United States. Birmingham and Shelhield 
are threatened by Switzerland, by the New England States, 
and—before many decades—by Canada. And so on with all 
the rest of England’s monopolies. Dear labour, dear farm 
ing, dear soil, will tell unfavourably in the end, in spite of 
all trade theories and ex parte arguments. 

Yet more. It would not be hard to show, I think, that 
the tenanteright and agrarian agitations of the present day 
are due to Free Trade; that the cry, “the land belongs to 
the labourer,” is the direct offspring of the Cobden teach- 
ing; and that the issue will but too probably be, a disastrous 
revulsion of labour against capital, and poverty against 
wealth. They who sow the wind, must reap the whirlwind! 
God send that it may not happen in our day 
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66 The Future of Canada 


I may venture, T hope, to put down here some of the con 
clusions to which my fifty years’ experience in Canada, and 
my observation of what has been going on during the same 
term in the United States, have led me. It is a favourite 
boast with our neighbours, that all North America must 
ultimately be brought under one g 
the manifest destiny of Canada will irresistibly lead her on 
0 annexation. And we have had, and still have amongst 
us, those who welcome the idea, and some who have lately 
grown audacious enough to stigmatize as traitors those 
who, like myself, claim to be citizens, not of the Dominion, 
only, but of the Empire, 


overnment, and that 
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To say nothing of the semi-barbarous population of 
Mexico, who would have to be consulted, there is a section 
of the Southern States which may yet demand autonomy 
for the Negro race, and which will in all probability seize 
the first opportunity for so doing. Then in Canada, we 
have a million of French Canadians, who make no secret 
of their preference for French over British alliance; and 
who will surely claim their right to act upon their con: 
victions the moment British authority 





hall have become 
relaxed, Nor can they be blamed for this, however we may 
doubt the soundness of their conclusions. Then we have 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia, who would probably follow 
French Canada wheresoever she might lead; nor could the 
few British people of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island—unaided by England—escape the same fate. Even 
Eastern Ontario might have to fight hard to escape a 
French Republican régime. 

There remain Middle and Western Ontario, and the 
North-West—two naturally isolated territories, neither of 
which could be expected to incur the horrors of war for 
the sake of the other. It is not, I think, difficult to foresee 
that, given independence, Ontario must inevitably cast 
her lot in with the United States. But with the North-West, 
the case is entirely different. 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, via Hudson's Bay, the 
distance is less by eleven hundred miles than by way of 
the St. Lawrence. From Liverpool to China and Japan, via 
the same northern route, the distance is—as a San Francisco 
journal points out—a thousand miles shorter than by any 
‘other trans-American line. It is really two thousand miles 
shorter than via San Francisco and New York. From 
James's Bay as a centre, the cities of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and Winnipe: 
are pretty neatly equidistant. How immense, then, will be 
the power which the possession of the Hudson's Bay, and 














of the railway route through to the Pacific, must confer 
is she holds it under her sole 
control. And where is the nation that can prevent her so 





upon Great Britain, so long 











holding it, while her fleets command the North Atlantic 
Ocean. It is not utterly inconceivable, that English states 
men can be found so mad or so unpatriotic, as to throw 
away the very Key of the world’s commerce, by neglecting 
or surrendering British interests in the North-West; or 
that Manchester and Birmingham—Sheffield and Glasgow 
should sustain for a moment any government that could 
dream of so doing. I firmly believe, in fine, that either by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson's Bay route, or both, 
British connexion with Canada is destined to endure, all 
rognostications to the contrary notwithstanding. England 
may afford to be shut out of the Suez canal, or the Panama 
canal, or the entire of her South African colonies, better 
than she can afford to part with the Dominion, and notably 
the Canadian North-West. If there be any two countricy 
in the world whose interests are inseparable, they are the 
British Isles and North-Western Canada—the former being 
constrained by her food necessities, the latter by her want 
of a secure grain market. Old Canada, some say, has her 
natural outlet in the United States—which is only very 
partially true, as the reverse might be asserted with equal 
force. Not so the North-West. She has her natural market 
in Great Britain; and Great Britain, in turn, will find in 
the near future her best customer in Manitoba and the 
North-Western prairies 
So mote it be! 
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67 The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute 


‘The following account of the rise and progress of this 
institution, has been obligingly furnished me by one of its 
‘earliest and best friends, Mr. William Edwards, to whom, 
undoubtedly, more than to any other man, it has been 
indebted for its past success and usefulness 
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The Toronto Mechanics Institute was established in 
January, 1831, at a meeting of influential citizens called 
together by James Lessle, Esq, now of Eglinton, Ls first 
quarterly meeting of members was held in Mr. Thom) 
fon’sschook-room; the report being read by Mr. Bates, and 
the number of enrolled members being fiftysix, Dr. W.W. 
Baldscin (father of the Hon. Robert Baldwin), Dr. Dunlop, 
Capt. Fitzgibbon, John Ewart, Wm. Laason, Dr. Rolph, 
James Cockshutt, james and James G. Worts, John Harper, 
E.R. Denham, W. Musson, J. M. Murchison, W. B. Jorvs, 
T. Carfrae, T-F. (the late Rev. Dr.) Caldicott, James Cull, 
Dr. Dunscombe, C. C. Small, J. H. Price, Timothy Parsons, 
‘A. Thomson, and others, were active workers in promoting 
the organization and progress of the Institute 

Where the institute was at first located, the writer has 
not been able to ascertain; but meetings were held in the 
“Masonic Lodge” rooms in Market (now Colborne) Street, 
a wooden building, on the ground floor of which was the 
common school taught by Thomas Appleton. A library and 
museum were formed, lectures delivered, and evening 
{lasses of instruction carried on forthe improvement of its 
members 

During the year 1835, a grant of £200 was made by 
the legislature, jor the purchase of apparatus. The amount 
uuas entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur 
chases were made by him or by those to whom he com 
mitted the trust, The apparatus was of an expensive char- 
tcter, and very incomplete, and was never of much value 
to the Institue. 

The outbreak of the rebellion of Upper Canada in De- 
cember, 1857, and the excitement incident thereto, check- 
fd the progress of the Institute for awhile; but in 1838, 
the directors reported they had secured from the city cor 





| poration @ suite of rooms for the accommodation of the 


Institute, in the south-east corner of the Market Buildings 
~the site of the present St. Lawrence Market. 

In the year 1844, the Institute surrendered the rooms 
in the Market Buildings, and occupied others aboue the 
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store No. 12 Wellington Buildings, just east of the Wes. 
leyan Book-r00m; and, through the kindness of the tate 
sheriff, W. B. Jarvis, had the use of the county courtroom 
Jor its winter lectures. During this year the city corporation 
contracted to erect a twosstory fire-hall on the site of the 
present fire-hall and police-court buildings. On the me: 
‘morial of the Institute, the council extended its ground 
plan, so as to give all necessary accommodation to the fire 
department in the lower story, and the Institute continued 
the building of the second story for its accommodation, and 
paid to the contractors the difference between the cost of 
the extended building and the building first contracted for, 
which amounted to £465 5s, 6d.—this sum being raised by 
voluntary subscriptions of from Is. to £1 each 

The foundation stone of the building was laid on the 
‘27th of August, 1845, and the opening of the rooms took 
place (John Ewart, Esq., in the chair), on the 12th of 
February, 1846; when the annual meeting of the Institute 
was held, and the Hon. R. B. Sullivan delivered an 
eloquent address, congratulatory to the Ins 
possession of a building so convenient for its purposes 

The statute for the incorporation of the Institute was 
assented to on the 28th July, 1847, and a legislative grant 
of money was made to the Institute during the same year. 

In 1848, the Institute inaugurated the first of a series 
of exhibitions of works of art and mechanism, ladies’ work, 
antiquities, curiosities, &. This was kept open for two 
weeks, and was a means of instruction and amuseinent to 
the public, and of profit to the Institute funds. Similar 
exhibitions were repeated in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1861, and 
1866; and in 1868 an exclusively fine arts exhibition was 
held, of upwards of 700 paintings and drawings—many of 
them being copies of the old masters. In obtaining speck 
mens for, and in the management of nearly all these ex- 
hibitions, as well as in several other departments of the 
Institute's operations, Mr. J. E, Pell was always an in 
defatigable worker: 
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In 1851, the members of the Institute began to reali 
the fact that their hall accommodation was too limited; 
and in September, 1953, the site at the corner of Church 
and Adelaide Streets was purchased by public auction, for 
£1,632 5s, 0d., and plans for a new building were at once 
prepared, and committees were appointed to canvas for 
subscriptions. The appeal to the citizens was nobly re- 
sponded to, and before the close of the year the sum of 
£1,200 was contributed. The president of the Institute, 
the late F. W. Cumberland, Esq., generously presented 
the plans and specifications and superintendence, free of 
charge. A contract for the erection of the new building 
was entered into in November, and the chief corner stone 
was laid with Masonic honours on the 17th of April, 1854. 

During the year 1855, the Provincial Government 
leased the unfinished building for four years, for depart- 
‘mental purposes, the Government paying at the time 
$5,283.20 to enable the Institute to discharge its then lia 
bilities thereon. At the expiration of the lease, the Gov- 
ernment paid to the Institute the sum of $16,000, to cover 
the expense of making the necessary changes in the build- 
ing, and to finish it as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the original plans. The building had a frontage of eighty 
Jeet on Chusch Street, and of 104 feet on Adelaide Street, 
‘and its cost to the Institute when finished was $48,380.78. 
The amount received by subscription was $8,190.49; sale 
of old hall, $2,000; sale of old building on the new site, 
$14.50; from Government, to meet building fund liabil- 
ities, $5,283.20; by loans from the U.C. College funds, 
$18,400; and from the Government for completion of the 

Iding, $16,000; leaving a balance to be expended for 
general purposes of $1,507 41. This commodious building 
was finished and occupied during the year 1861. A soiree 
was held as a suitable entertainment for the inauguration; 
and this was followed by a bazaar—the two resulting in a 
profit of about $400 to the funds of the Institute. 

During the year 1862, the very successful annual series 






































of literary and musical entertainments was instituted. From 
the first organization of the Institute, evening class in 
struction, in the rudimentary and more advanced studies, 
had been a special feature of its operations; but the session, 
of 1861-2 inaugurated a more complete system than had 
before been carried out. These classes were continued an. 


nuaily with marked success until the winter of 1879-80; 
when the Institute gave up this portion of its work in 
consequence of the Public School Board establishing 
evening clases in three of its best city schoot-houses 

In 1868, the Institute purchased a vacant lot on the 
cast ofits building, on Adelaide Street, with the intention 
fof erecting thereon a larger musie hall than it possessed. 
The contemplated improvement was not carried out by 
the Institute; but the Free Library Board has now made 
the extension very much as at first intended, but for library 
purposes only. 

‘In the year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 
the property from the Institute for the sum of $36,500, 
for the purposes of a School of Technology, then being 
established, The sale left in the Institute treasury upwards 
of $11,000, after paying off all its liabilities; and owing to 
the liberality of the Government in allowing the Institute 
to occupy the library, reading-room, and board-room free 
of rent during its tenancy, it was placed in a very favour 
able position, and considerably improved its finances. In 
1876, the Government resolved to erect a more suitable 
building for the School of Technology (then named 
“School of Science”), in the University Park, and resold 
the property it had purchased to the Institute for $28,000. 
Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got possession, A ladies’ reading-room was estab 
lished, the music hall was made a recreation-room, with 
eleven billiard tables, chess-boards, &c., for the use of 
the members. This latter feature was a success, both fi 
nancially and otherwise. 

In the year 1882, the “Free Libraries Act” was passed, 
which provided that if adopted in any municipality, the 
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Mechanics’ Institute situated therein may transfer to such 
municipality all its property jor the purposes of the Act. 
The ratepayers of Toronto having, by a large majority, 
decided to establish a Free Library, the members of the 
Institute in special general meeting held on 29th March, 
1883, by an almost unanimous vote, resolved to make over 
all its property, with its assets and liabilities, to the City 

poration of Toronto for such library purposes; and 
both the parties having agreed thereto, the transfer deed 
giving legal effect to the same, was executed on the 30th 
dday of June, in the same year 1883. 

With the adoption of the Free Library system in this 
city, the usefulness of the Institute as an educator would 
have passed away. It was better for it to go honourably out 
of existence, than to die a lingering death, of debt and 
starvation, During its fifty-three years of existence it had 
done a good work, Thousanils of the young men of this 
city, by its refining and educating influences, had their 
thoughts and resolves turned into channels of industry and 
usefulness, that might otherwise have run in directions 
far less beneficial to themselves and to society. Its courses 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechanics, and historical 
and literary subjects, inaugurated with its earliest life and 
provided year by year in the face of great difficulties until 
the year 1875, led many of its members to study the useful 
books in the library, to join with their fellows in the class- 
rooms, and in after years to take responsible positions in 
the professions and in the workshops, that only for the 
Institute they would not have attained to. 

Until the Canadian Institute—which was nursed into 
existence in the Mechanics’ Institute, through the energy 
and activity of Sandford A. Fleming, Esq., one of its 
members—the Institute had the lecture field in Toronto 
to itself. Next came the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation, with its lectures, and free readingroom and 
library. In the face of all these noble and better sustained 
associations, it would have been but folly to have en 
deavoured to hep the Mechanics’ Institute in existence. 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the lending 

in its history, is necessarily brief; but it would be 
unjust to close without noticing some of those who have 
for extended periods been its active workers. They hese 
been so many, thatJ fear to name any when I cannot name 
them all. T give, however, the names of those who served 
the Institute in the various positions of president, vce 
presidents, treasurer, secretaries, librarians and directors 
for periods of from eight to thirty years in all, as follows:— 

W. Edwards (30 years consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J. E. Pell (13), Hiram Piper, R. Edwards, Thos. Davison 
(cach 13), John Harrington, M. Sweetnam (each 12), 
Francis Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Charles Sewell (each 
11), F. W. Gumberland, R. H, Ramsay, J. J. Withrow, 
John Taylor, Lewis Samuel, Walter S. Lee (each 10), 
Daniel Spry, Prof. Croft, Patrick Freeland, Rice Lewis 
(cach 9), James Lesslie, H. E, Clarke, Dr. Trotter (each 8 
*Mrcepl forthe years 1593, 5, 8,9 and 1840, of which 
no records have been found, the successive presidents of 
the Insitute have been as follows: John Ewart, (1831, 
1844), Dr. Baldwin (1832, 4, 7), Dr. Rolph (1836), R. 8 
Jameson (1841), Rev. W. T. Leach (1842), W. B. Jarvis 
(1843), 7. G. Ridout, (1845, 6, 8), R. B. Sullivan (1847), 
Professor Croft (1849, 1850), F. W. Cumberland (1851, 2, 
1865, 6), T. J. Robertson, (1853), Patrick Freeland (1854, 
9), Hon. G. W. Allan (1835, 1868, 9), E. F. Whittemore 
(1856), J. E. Pell (1837), John Harrington (1858), J. D. 
Ridout (1860), Rice Lewis (1861, 2), W. Edwards (1863) 
F. W. Goate (1864), J. J. Withrow (1867), James MeLen 
‘nan (part of 1870), John Turner (part of 1870), M., Sweet 
nam (1871, 2, 3, 4), Thos. Davison (1873, 6, 8), Levis 
Samuel (1877), Donald C. Ridout (1879), W.S. Lee (1880, 
1), James Mason (1882, 3). 

The recording secretaries have been in the following 
order and number of years’ service: Jos. Bates (1831), T 
Parson (1832, 3, 4, 5, 6), C. Sewell (1837, 8 and 1841), J 
F. Westland (1840 and 1842), W. Edwards (1843, 4, 5, 6, 
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9, 1850, 1839, 1860), R. Edwards (1851, 2, 3,4, 3, 6, 
7,8), G. Longman (1861, 2, 3,4, 5,6), John Mos (1867), 
Richard Lewis (1868), Samuel Brodie (1869, 1870, 1), John 
Davy (1872, 3,4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1880, 1, 2, 3). 

The corresponding secretaries have been A. T. McCord 
(1936), C. Sewell (1842, 3, 4, 5), J. F. Westland (1842), 
W. Steward (1846), Alex. Chaistie (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 3), 
Patrick Freeland (1851, 2), M. Sweetnam (1857, 5), J. J 
Woodhouse (1856), John Eltiot (1857), J. H. Mason (1838, 
9;1860). From this date the office was not continued. 

The treasurers have been, James Lesslie (1831, 4, 5, 6), 
H. M. Mosley (1832), T. Carfrae (1833), W. Atkinson 
(1840, 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6), John Harrington (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 
1,2,3,4,5,6), Jolin Paterson (1857, 8, 9, 1860, 1,2), John 
Cowan (1863), WY. Edwards (1864, 5, 6,7, 8,9, 1870), John 
Hallam (1871), Thos. Mactear (1872, 3,4,5), W. B. Hartill 
1876), R. H. Ramsay (1877, 1881, 2, 3), G. B. Morris 
(1878, 9), John Taylor (1880) 
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68 The Free Public Library 


The establishment of Free Libraries, adapted to meet the 
wants of readers of all classes, lias made rapid progress 
within the last few years. Some, such as the Chetham Li- 
brary of Manchester, owe their origin to the bequests of 
publicspirited citizens of former days; some, like the 
British Museum Library, to national support; but they 
remained comparatively unused, until the modern system 
of common school education, and the wonderful develop: 
‘ment of newspaper enterprise, made readers of the working 
classes. I remember when London had but one daily jour- 
nal, the Times, and one weekly, the News, which latter 
paper was sold for sixpence sterling by men whom I have 
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seen running through the streets on Sunday morning, 
blowing tin horns to announce their approach to their 

‘The introduction of Mechanics’ Institutes by the joint 
efforts of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, I also reco) 
lect; as a lad I was one of the first nnembers. They spread 
over all Englishspeaking communities, throve for many 
years, then gradually waned. Scientific knowledge became 
so common, that lectures on chemistry, astronomy, fc, 
ceased to attract audiences, But the appetite for reading 
did not diminish in the least, and hence it happened that 
Free Libraries began to supersede Mechanics’ Institutes, 
“Toronto has heretofore done but litte in this way, and it 
remained for a few publicspirited citizens of the present 
decade, to effect any marked advance in the direction of 
free reading for all classes. In August, 1880, the Rev. Dr. 
Scadding addressed a letter to the City Council, calling its 
attention to the propriety of establishing a Public Library 
in Toronto. In the following December, Alderman Taylor, 
in an address to his constituents, wrote—“In 1881 the 
nucleus of a free Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, so that in a few years we may boast 
of a library that will do no discredit to the educational 
centre of the Dominion, Cities across the lake annually 
vote a sum to be so applied, Chicago alone voting $39,000 
per annum for a similar purpose. Surely Toronto can 
afford say $5,000 a year for the mental improvement of her 
citizens.” In the City Council for 1881, the subject was 
zealously taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell. Later in the year, Alderman Hallam presented 
to the council an interesting report of his investigations 
among English public libraries, describing their system 
and condition. 

Early in 1882, an Act was passed by the Ontario Legis 
lature, giving power to the ratepayers of any municipality 
in Ontario to tax themselves for the purchase ot erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, limiting the 
rate to be so levied to one half mill on the dollar on ta 
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able property.* The Town of Guelph was the first to avail 
itself of the privilege, and was followed by Toronto, which, 
on Ist January, 1883, adopted a bylaw submitted by the 
City Council in accordance with the statute, the majority 
thereon being 2,543, the largest ever polled at any Toronto 
city election for raising money for any special object. 

‘This result was not obtained without very active exer- 
tions on the part of the friends of the movement, amongst 
whom, as is admitted on all hands, Alderman Hallam is 
entitled to the chief credit. But for his liberal expenditure 
for printing, his unwearied activity in addressing public 
meetings, and his successful appeals through the children 
of the common schools to their parents, the by-law might 
have failed. Ald, Taylor and other gentlemen gave efficient 
aid. Professor Wilson, President of Toronto University, 
presided at meetings held in its favour; and Messrs. John, 
Hague, W. H, Knowlton and other citizens supported it 
warmly through the press. The editors of the principal city 
papers also doing good service through their columns. 

In Toronto, as elsewhere, the Mechanics’ Institute has 
had its day. But times change, and the public taste changes 
with them. A library and reading-room supported by sub- 
scription, could hardly hope to compete with an amply 
endowed rival, to which admission would be absolutely 
free, So the officers of the Mechanics’ Institute threw them- 
selves heartily into the new movement, and after consul- 
tation with their members, offered, in accordance with the 





‘+ “Whatever may be it fate the friends of progress will remember 
thatthe Provinee is indebted for this bill (the Free Libraries Act) 
to the zeal and public spirit of an alderman of the City of Tor 
‘onto, Mr. John Hallam. With a disinterested enthusiasm and an 
Gssurance that the inhabitants of the towns and villages of On: 
fario would derive substantial benefits from the introduction 
Of free public libraties, Mr. Hallam has spared no. pains t0 
Stimilate public opinion in their favour- He has freely distri 
buted a pamphlet on the subject, which embodies the result of 
‘much enguity and reflection, gathered from various sources, and 
he set toe very sanguine of success:"—See Dr. Alpheus Todd's 
paper “On the Establitiment of Fre Libraries in Canade,” read 
before the Royal Society of Canada, 25th May, 1882 
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statute, to transfer their property, valued at some twenty 
thousand dollars, exclusive of all encumbrances, to the 
City Council for the use of the Free Library, which offer 
was gladly accepted. 

The first Board of Management was composed as fol 
lows:—The Mayor, A. R. Boswell (exoficio); John Hal 
Jam, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Boulton,* nomin 
ated by the City Council; Dr. George Wright, W. H. 
Knowlton and J. A. Mills, nominees of the Public School 
Board: and James Mason and Wm. Scully, representing 
the Board of Separate School Trustees. At their first meet 
ing, held February 15th, 1883, the new Board elected John 
Hillam to be their chairman for the year, and myself as 
secretary pro tem. 

“The following extract from the Chairman's opening 
addvess, illustrates the spirit in which the library is to be 
conducted: 








“Toronto is pre-eminently a city of educational insti- 
tutions, We al feel a pride in her progress, and feel more 
50 now that it is possible to add a free public library to her 
many noble and useful institutions. I feel sure that the 
benefit to the people of a reference and lending library of 
carefully selected books, is undisputed by all who are inter- 
ested in the mental, moral, and social advancement of ovr 
tity. The books in such a library should be as general and 
fs fascinating as possible. I would have this library a repre 
sentative one, with a grand foundation of solid, standard 
fact literature, with a choice, clear-minded, finely-imagin 
ative superstructure of light reading, and avoid the vulgar, 
the sensuously sensational, the garbage of the modem 
press. A ratesupported library should be practical in its 
‘aims, and not a mere curiosity shop for a collection of 
curious and rare books—their only merit being their rarity, 
their peculiar binding, singular type, or quaint illustra 
tions. [tis very nice to have these literary rare-bits; but the 


“Me. Boulton retired January Ist, 1884, and Alderman Berman 
Saunders was appointed in his stead 
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taxes of the people should not be spent in buying them. A 
library of this kind, to be valuable as far as our own 
country is concerned, should contain a full collection of ~ 

1, Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer 
settlers; old letters and journals relative to the early history 
and settlement of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
sland, and the wars of 1776 and 1812; biographical notes 
of our pioneers and of eminent citizens deceased, and facts 
illustrative of our Indian tribes, their history, characteris- 
tics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, oraiors, and war 

2. Diaries, narratives, and documents relative 10 the 
ULE. Loyalists, their expulsion from the old colonies, and 
their settlement in the Maritime Provinces. 

3. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college cata- 
logues, minutes of ecclesiastical conventions, associations, 
conferences, and synods, and all other publications relating 
to this and other provinces, 

4. Indian geographical names of streams and localities, 
with their signification, and all information generally 
respecting the condition, language, and history of different 
tribes of the Indians. 

5. Books of all kinds, especially such as relate to Cana- 
dian history, travels, and biography in general, and Lower 
Canada or Quebee in particular, family genealogies, old 
magazines, pamphlets, files of newspapers, maps, historical 
manuscripts and autographs of distinguished persons. 

1 feel sure such a library will rank and demand recog: 
ition among the permanent institutions in the city for 
sustaining, encouraging and stimulating everything that is 
great and good. 

Bree libraries have a special claim on every ratepayer 
who desires to see our country advance to the front, and 
heep pace with the world in art, science, and commerce, 
and augment the sum of human happiness. This far-reach 
ing movement is likely to extend to every city and consider- 
able town in this Province. The advantages are many. They 
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help on the cause of education. They tend to promote 
public virtue. Their influence is on the side of order, self. 
respect, and general enlightenment. There are few associ- 
ations so pleasant as those excited by them. They are a 
literary park where all can enjoy themselves during their 
leisure hours, To all lovers of books and students, to the 
rich and poor alike, the doors of these institutions are open 
without money and without price.” 


‘The year 1883 was employed in getting things into working 
order. The City Council did their part by voting the sum 
ff $50,000 in debentures, for the equipment and enlarge: 

ment of the Mechanics’ Institute building for the purposes 
of the main or central library and reading room; the open 

ing of branch libraries and reading rooms in the north and 
west; and for the purchase of 25,000 volumes of books, of 
which 5,000 each were destined for two branches. 

‘On the 3rd July, the Board of Management appointed 
Mr. James Bain, jr, as librarian-in-chief, with a staft of 
three assistant librarians, and four junior assistants (fe 
males), The duties of secretary were at the same time at 
tached to the office of first assistantlibrarian, which was 
given to Mr, John Davy, former secretary and librarian to 
the Mechanics’ Institute. I was relegated to the charge of 
the Northern Branch, at St. Paul’s Hall; while the Westen, 
Branch, at St, Andrew's Market, was placed in the hands of 
Miss O'Dowd, an accomplished scholar and teacher. 

‘The Chairman and Librarian, Messrs. Hallam and 
Bain, proceeded in October to England for the purchase 
of books, most of which arrived here in January. The Week 
for December 13th last says of the books selected, that they 
“would make the mouth water of every bibliophile in the 
country.” While I am writing these lines they are being 
catalogued and arranged for use, and the Free Library of 

Toronto will become an accomplished fact, almost simul- 
taneously with the publication of these “Reminiscences.” 
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| 69 Postscript 


After having spent the greater part of half a century in 
various public capacities—after having been the recipient 
of nearly every honorary distinction which it was in the 
power of my fellow-citizens to confer—there now remains 
for me no further object of ambition, unless to die in har 
ness, and so escape the taunt: 


Unheeded lags the veteran on the stage. 


Three times have I succeeded in gaining a position of 
reasonable competence; and as often—in 1857, 1860 and 
1876—the “great waterfloods” have swept over me, and left 
ime to begin life anew. It is too late now, however, to scale 
another Alp, so let us plod on in the valley, watching the 
sunshine fading away behind the mountains, until the 
darkness comes on; and aye singing: 


Night is falling dark and silent, 
‘Starry myriads gem the sky: 

| Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 
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Preface 


It was in consequence of a suggestion by the late S. J. 
Watson, Librarian of the Ontario Legislature—who urged 
that one who had gone through so many experiences of 
early Canadian history as myself, ought to put the same on 
tecord—that I first thought of writing these “Reminis- 
ences,” a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
Monthly Magazine. For the assistance which has enabled 
me to complete and issue this volume, I am obliged to the 
ind support of those friends who have subscribed for 
its publication; for which they will please accept my grate- 
ful thanks. 

In the space at my disposal, I have necessarily been 
compelled to give little more than a gossiping narrative of 
events coming under my own observation. But I have been 
careful to verify every statement of which I was not per- 
sonally cognizant; and to avoid everything of a contro- 
versial character; as well as to touch gently on those faults 
of public men which I felt obliged to notice. 

It has been a labour of love to me, to place on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature’s gentlemen, whose 
lights ought not to be hidden altogether “under a bushel,” 
and whose names should be enrolled by Canada amongst 
her eatliest worthies. I have had the advantage, in several 
cases, of the use of family records, which have assisted me 
materially in rendering more complete several of the 
earlier chapters, particularly the account of Mackenzie's 

movements while in the neighbourhood of Gallows Hill; 
also the sketches of the “Tories of Rebellion Times;” as 
well as the history of the Mechanics’ Institute, in which 
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though a very old member, I never occupied any official 
position. 

Since the first part of these pages was in type, I have 
had to lament the deaths of more than one comrade whose 
name is recorded therein; amongst them Dr. A. A. Riddel 
— my “Archie” — and my dearest friend Dr. Alpheus Todd, 
to whom I have been indebted for a thousand proofs of 
generous sympathy. 


THE AUTHOR 














1 The Author’s Antecedents and Forbears 


‘The writer of these pages was born in the year 1810, in the 
City of London, and in the Parish of Clerkeiiwell, being 
within sound of Bow Bells. My father was churchwarden 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, and was a master-manufacturer 
of coal measures and coal shovels, now amongst the obso- 
lete implements of by-gone days. His father was, I believe, 
a Scotsman, and has been illnaturedly surmised to have run 
away from the field of Culloden, where he may have 
fought under the name and style of Evan McTavish, a 
name which, like those of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
would naturally anglicise itself into John Thompson, in 
order to save its owner's neck from a threatened Hanover- 
ian halter. But he was both canny and winsome, and by 
and-by succeeded in capturing the affections and “tocher” 
of Sarah Reynolds, daughter of the wealthy landlord of the 
Bull Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the greatest and 
oldest of those famous English hostelries, which did duty 
as the resting-place of monarchs en route, and combined 
within their solid walls whole troops of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, hostlers, and many other crafts and callings. 
No doubt from this source I got my Warwickshire blood, 
and English ways of thinking, in testimony of which I may 
cite the following facts: while living in Quebec, in 1859-60, 
a mason employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
me as a brother Warwickshire man, saying he knew dozens 
of gentlemen there who were as like me “as two peas.” 
Again, in 1841, a lady who claimed to be the last direct 
descendant of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and the possessor of the watch and other relics of the 
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poet, said she was quite startled at my likeness to an origi- 
nal portrait of her great ancestor, in the possession of her 
family. 

My grandfather carried on the business of timber 
dealer (we in Canada should call it lumber merchant), 
between Scotland and England, buying up the standing 
timber in gentlemen’s parks, squaring and teaming it 
southward, and so became a prosperous man. Finally, at 
his death, he left a large family of sons and daughters, all 
in thriving circumstances. His second son, William, mar- 
ried my mother, Anna Hawkins, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Hawkins, of Taunton, in Somersetshire, and his wife, Joan 
Wilmington, of Wilmington Park, near Taunton. My 
grandfather Hawkins was one of John Wesley's earliest 
converts, and was by him ordained to the ministry. 
Through my mother, we are understood to be descended 
from Sir John Hawkins, the world-renowned buccaneer, 
admiral, and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being associated with her most sacred Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, in a secret partnership in the profits of 
piratical raids undertaken in the name and for the behoof 
of Protestant Christianity. So at least says the historian, 
Froude. 

One word more about my father. He was a member of 
the London trained-bands, and served during the Gordon 
riots, described by Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge.” He 
personally rescued a family of Roman Catholics from the 
rioters, secreted them in his house on Holborn Hill, and 
aided them to escape to Jamaica, whence they sent us 
many valuable presents of mahogany furniture, which 
must be still in the possession of some of my nephews or 
nieces in England. My mother has often told me that she 
remembered well seeing dozens of miserable victims of 
riot and drunkenness lying in the kennel in front of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
down the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches them- 
selves in its fiery progress. 

My father died the same year I was born. My dear 
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mother, who was the meekest and most pious of women, 
did her best to teach her children to avoid the snares of 
worldly pride and ambition, and to be contented with the 
humble lot in which they had been placed by Providence. 
She was by religious profession a Swedenborgian, and in 
that denomination educated a family of eleven children, of 
whom I am the youngest. I was sent to a respectable day- 
school, and afterwards as boarder to a commercial academy, 
where I learnt the English branches of education, with a 
lite Latin, French, and drawing. I was, as a child, passion 
ately fond of reading, especially of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey: and of Sir Walter Scott's novels, which latter 
delighttul books have influenced my tastes through life, 
and still hold me fascinated whenever I happen to take 
them up. 

So things went on till 1823, when I was thirteen years 
old. My mother had been left a life-interest in freehold 
and leasehold property worth some thirty thousand pounds 
sterling; but, following the advice of her father and broth- 
er, was induced to invest in losing speculations, until 
scarcely sufficient was left to keep the wolf from the door. 
It was, therefore, settled that I must be sent to learn a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice, I was placed as apprentice to 
one William Molineux, of the Liberty of the Rolls, in the 
district of Lincoln's Inn, printer. He was a hard master, 
though not an unkind man. For seven long years was I 
Kept at press and case, working eleven hours a day usually, 
sometimes sixteen, and occasionally all night, for which 
latter indulgence I got half a crown for the night’s work, 
but no other payment or present from year’s end to year’s 
end. The factory laws had not then been thought of, and the 
condition of apprentices in England was much the same as 
that of convicts condemned to hard labour, except for a 
couple of hours’ freedom, and too often of vicious license, 
in the evenings. 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


The course of my narrative now requires a brief account 
‘of my mother’s only brother, whose example and conver- 
sation, more than anything else, taught me to turn my 
thoughts westwards, and finally to follow his example by 
crossing the Atlantic ocean, and seeking “fresh fields and 
pastures new” under a transatlantic sky. 

John Isaac Hawkins was a name well known, both in 
European and American scientific circles, fifty years ago, 
as an inventor of the most fertile resource, and an expert 
in all matters relating to civil engineering. He must have 
left England for America somewhere about the year 1790, 
full of republican enthusiasm and of schemes of universal 
benevolence. Of his record in the United States I know 
very little, except that he married a wife in New Jersey, 
that he resided at Bordenton, that he acquired some prop- 
erty adjacent to Philadelphia, that he was intimate with 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and many other eminent men. 
Returning with his wife to England, after twenty-five 
years’ absence, he established a sugar refinery in Titchfield 
Street, Cavendish square, London, patronized his English 
relatives with much condescension, and won my childish 
heart by great lumps of rock-candy, and scientific experi- 
ments of a delightfully awful character. Also, he borrowed 
my mother’s money, to be expended for the good of man- 
kind, and the elaboration of the teeming offspring of his 
inexhaustible inventive faculty. Morden’s patent lead pen- 
cils, Bramah’s patent locks, and, I think, Gillott’s steel 
pens were among his numerous useful achievements, from 
some or all of which he enjoyed to the day of his death a 
small income, in the shape of a royalty on the profits. He 
assisted in the perfecting of Perkins’s steamgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned as too barbarous for 
civilized warfare, but which its discoverer, Mr. Perkins, 
looked upon as the destined extirpator of all warfare, by 
the simple process of rendering resistance utterly impos: 
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sible. This appalling and destructive weapon has culmi- 
nated in these times in the famous mitrailleuses of Napo- 
Jeon III, at Woerth and Sedan, which, however, certainly 
neither exterminated the Prussians nor added glory to the 
French empire. 

At his home I was in the habit of meeting the leading 
men of the Royal Society and the Society of Arts, of which 
he was a member, and of listening to their discussions 
about scientific novelties. The eccentric Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope press, and 
other noble amateur scientists, availed themselves of his 
practical skill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1825 or thereabouts, he was selected by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to design and super- 
intend the first extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of the new manufacture of beet-root sugar, 
now an important national industry throughout Germany. 
He described the intercourse of the Austrian Imperial. 
Royal family with all who approached them, and even with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor at five o'clock in the morning, as of the 
most cordial and lovable character. 

From Vienna my uncle went to Paris, and performed 
the same duties there for the French Government, in the 
erection of extensive sugar works. The chief difficulty he 
encountered there, was in parrying the determination of 
the Parisian artisans not to lose their Sunday's labour. 
They could not, they said, support their families on six 
days’ wages, and unless he paid them for remaining idle on 
the Sabbath day, they must and would work seven days in 
the week. I believe they gained their point, much to his 
distress and chagrin, 

His next exploit was in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel, in connection with which he acted as superinten- 
dent of the works under Sir Isambert Brunel. This occu- 
pied him nearly up to the time of my own departure for 
Canada, in 1833. The sequel of his story is a melancholy 
one. He made fortunes for other men who bought his 
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inventions but himself sank into debt, and at last died in 
obscurity at Rahway, New Jersey, whither he had re- 
turned as a last resort, there to find his former friends dead, 
his beloved republic become a paradise for office-grabbers 
and sharpers, his life a mere tale of talents dissipated, and 
vague ambition unsatisfied. [The following material was 
originally a footnote.] 


Since writing the above, I find in Scribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the following notice of my uncle, which 
forms a sad sequel to a long career of untiring enthusiasm 
in the service of his fellow-creatures, It is the closing para- 
graph of an article headed “Bordentown and the Bona- 
partes,” from the pen of Joseph B. Gilder: 

“It yet remains to say a few words of Dr. John Isaac 
Hawhins—civil engineer, inventor, poet, preacher, phren- 
ologist and ‘mentor-general to mankind,—who visited the 
village towards the close of the last century, married and 
lived there for many years; then disappeared, and, after a 
long absence, returned a gray old man, with a wife barely 
out of her teens. ‘This isn’t the wife you took away, doctor,’ 
some one ventured to remark. ‘No; the blushing girl re- 
plied, ‘and he’s buried one between us.’ The poor fellow 
had hard work to gain a livelihood. For a time, the ladies 
paid him to lecture to them in their parlours; but when he 
brought a bag of skulls, and the heart and windpipe of his 
[adopted] son preserved in spirits, they would have noth- 
ing more to do with him. As a last resort, he started the 
‘Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress; his 
wife ‘setting up’ for the press her husband's contributions 
in prose and rhyme. But the ‘Journal’ died after a brief 
and inglorious career. Hawkins claimed to have made the 
first survey for a tunnel under the Thames, and he in- 
vented the ‘ever-pointed pencil? the ‘iridium-pointed gold 
pen; and a method of condensing coffee. He also con- 
structed a little stove with a handle, which he carried into 
the kitchen to cook his meals or into the reception-room 
when visitors called, and at night into his bedroom. He 
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invented also a new religion, whose altar was erected in 
his own small parlour, where Dr. John Isaac Hawkins, 
priest, held forth to Mrs. John Isaac Hawkins, people. But 
a shadow stretched along the poor man’s path from the 
loss of his only [adopted] son—‘a companion in all of his 
philosophical researches; who died and was dissected at 
the early age of seven. Thereafter the old man wandered, as 
‘lonely as a cloud,’ sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; but attended patiently and faithfully by his first 
wife, then by a second, and finally by a third, who clung 
to him with the devotion of Little Nell to her doting grand. 
father.” 


After his return from Vienna, I lived much at my uncle’s 
house, in London, as my mother had removed to the pleas- 
ant village of Epsom in Surrey. There I studied German 
with some degree of success, and learnt much about foreign 
nations and the world at large. There too I learnt to 
distrust my own ability to make my way amidst the crowded 
industries of the old country, and began to cast a longing 
eye to lands where there was plenty of room for individual 
effort, and a reasonable prospect of a life unblighted by 
the dread of the parish workhouse and a pauper's grave. 


DOK 


3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


Having been an indulged youngest child, I found the life 
of a printer's boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be- 
fore I could brace myself up to the required tasks. But time 
worked a change; I got to be a smart pressman and com- 
Positor; and at eighteen the foremanship of the office was 
entrusted to me, still without remuneration or reward. 
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Those were the days of the Corn Law League. Col. Peyron- 
net Thompson, the apostle of Free Trade, author of the 
“Catholic State Waggon” and other political tracts, got his 
work done at our office. We printed the Examiner, which 
brought me into contact with John and Leigh Hunt, with 
Jeremy Bentham, then a feeble old man whose life was 
passed in an easy chair, and with his protegé Edwin Chad- 
wick; also with Albany Fonblanque, Sir John Morland the 
philanthropist, and other eminent men. Last but not 
least, we printed “Figaro in London,” the forerunner of 
“Punch,” and I was favoured with the kindest encourage- 
ment by De Walden, its first editor, afterwards Police 
Magistrate. I have known that gentleman come into the 
office on the morning of publication, ask how much copy 
was still wanted, and have seen him stand at a desk, and 
without preparation or hesitation, dash off paragraph after 
paragraph of the pungent witticisms, which the same after- 
noon sent all London into roars of laughter at the expense 
of political humbugs of all kinds, whether friends or foes. 
‘These were not unhappy days for me. With such associ- 
ations, I became a zealous Reformer, and heartily ap- 
plauded my elder brother, when he refused, with thou- 
sands of others, to pay taxes at the time the first Reform Bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords. 

At this period of my life, as might have been expected 
from the nature of my education and the course of reading 
which I preferred, I began to try my hand at poetry, and 
wrote several slight pieces for the Christmas Annuals, 
which, sad to say, were never accepted. But the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and other like sufferers, discour- 
aged me; and I adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
wealth to fame, and comfort to martyrdom in the service 
of the Muses. 

With the termination of my seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, these literary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
with printing, I entered the service of my brother, a timber 
merchant, and in consequence obtained a general knowl- 
edge of the many varieties of wood used in manufactures, 
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which I have since found serviceable. And this brings me 
to the year 1831, from which date to the present day, I 
have identified myself thoroughly with Canada, her in- 
dustries and progress, without for a moment ceasing to be 
an Englishman of the English, a loyal subject of the Queen, 
and a firm believer in the high destinies of the Pan-Angli. 
can Empire of the future. 


SOOKE 


4 Westward Ho! 


“Martin Doyle,” was the text-book which first awakened, 
amongst tens of thousands of British readers, a keen inter. 
est in the backwoods of what is now the Province of On- 
tario. The year 1832, the first dread year of Asiatic cholera, 
contributed by its terror to the exodus of alarmed fugitives 
from the crowded cities of the old country. My brothers 
Thomas and Isaac, both a few years older than myself, 
nade up their minds to emigrate, and I joyously offered to 
join them, in the expectation of a good deal of fun of the 
Kind described by Dr. Dunlop. So we set seriously to work, 
“pooled” our small means, learnt to make seinenets, 
€conomized to an unheard of extent, became curious in 
the purchase of stores, including pannikins and other 
Primitive tinware, and at length engaged passage in the 
bark Asia, 500 tons, rated A. No. 1, formerly an East India- 
man, and now bound for Quebec, to seek a cargo of white 
Pine lumber for the London market. So sanguine were we 
of returning in the course of six or seven years, with plenty 
of money to enrich, and perhaps bring back with us, our 
dear mother and unmarried sisters, that we scarcely real- 
ized the pain of leave-taking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine’ Docks, surrounded by applauding 
friends, and in the highest possible spirits. 
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Our fellow-passengers were not of the most desirable 
class. With the exception of a London hair-dresser and. his 
wife, very respectable people, with whom we shared the 
second-cabin, the emigrants were chiefly rough country- 
men, with their wives and numerous children, sent out by 
the parish authorities from the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
in Surrey, and more ignorant than can readily be con- 
ceived. Helpless as infants under suffering, sulky and even 
savage under privations, they were a troublesome charge to 
the ship's officers, and very ill-fitted for the dangers of the 
sea which lay before us. Captain Ward was the ship's 
master; there were first and second mates, the former a tall 
Scot, the latter a short thick-set Englishman, and both good 
sailors. The boatswain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
men and boys, made up our ship's company. 

‘All things went reasonably well for some time. Heavy 
head-winds detained us in the channel for a fortnight, 
which was relieved by landing at Torbay, climbing the 
heights of Brixham, and living on fresh fish for twenty- 
four hours, Then came a fair wind, which lasted until we 
got near the banks of Newfoundland. Head-winds beset us 
again, and this time so seriously that our vessel, which was 
timber-sheathed, sprang a plank, and immediately began to 
leak dangerously. The passengers had taken to their berths 
for the night, and were of course ignorant of what had 
happened, but feared something wrong from the hurry of 
tramping of feet overhead, the vehement shouts of the 
mates giving orders for lowering sail, and the other usual 
accompaniments of a heavy squall on board ship. It was 
not long, however, before we learned the alarming truth. 
“All hands on deck to pump ship,” came thundering down 
both hatchways, in the coarse tones of the second mate. 
We hurried on deck half-dressed, to face a scene of con- 
fusion affrighting in the eyes of landsmen—the ship 
stripped to her storm-sails, almost on her beam-ends in a 
tremendous sea, the wind blowing “great guns,” the deck 
at an angle of at least fifteen degrees, flooded with rain 
pouring in torrents, and encumbered with ropes which 
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there had not been time to clew away, the four ship's 
pumps manned by twice as many landsmen, the sailors 
all engaged in desperate efforts to stop the leak by thrum- 
ming sails together and drawing them under the ship's 
bows. 

Captain Ward told us very calmly that he had been in 
gales off the Cape of Good Hope, and thought nothing of 
a “little puff” like this; he also told us that he should 
keep on his course in the hope that the wind would abate, 
and that we could manage the leak; but if not, he had no 
doubt of carrying us safely back to the west coast of Ire- 
land, where he might comfortably refit. 

Certainly courage is infectious. We were twelve hun- 
dred miles at sea, with a great leak in our ship's side, and 
very little hope of escape, but the master’s coolness and 
bravery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took his spell at the pumps, and worked away for dear 
life. My brother Thomas was a martyr to sea-sickness, and 
could hardly stand without help; but Isaac had been bred 
a farmer, accustomed to hard work and field sports, and 
speedily took command of the pumps, worked two spells 
for another man's one, and by his example encouraged 
the grumbling steerage passengers to persevere, if only for 
very shame. Some of their wives even took turns with great 
spirit and effect. I did my best, but it was not much that I 
could accomplish. 

In all my after-life I never experienced such supreme 
comfort and peace of mind, as during that night, while 
lying under wet sails on the sloping deck, talking with my 
brother of the certainty of our being at the bottom of the 
sea before morning, of our mother and friends at home, 
and of our hope of meeting them in the great Hereafter. 
‘Tired out at last, we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
only at the cry, “spell ho!” which summoned us again to 
the pumps. 

The report of “five feet of water in the hold—the 
ballast shifted!” determined matters for us towards morn- 
ing. Capt. Ward decided that he must put about and run 
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for Galway, and so he did. The sea had by daylight gone 
down so much, that the captain’s cutter could be lowered 
and the leak examined from the outside. This was done by 
the first mate, Mr. Cattanagh, who brought back the cheer- 
ing news that so long as we were running before the wind 
the leak was four feet out of water, and that we were saved 
for the present. The bark still remained at the same un- 
sightly angle, her ballast, which was chiefly coals, having 
shifted bodily over to leeward; the pumps had to be kept 
going, and in this deplorable state, in constant dread of 
squalls, and wearied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
for eight days and nights, never sighting a ship until 
nearly off the mouth of the Shannon, where we hailed a 
brig whose name I forget. She passed on, however, refusing 
to answer our signals of distress. 

Next day, to our immense relief, the Asia entered 
Galway Bay, and here we lay six weeks for repairs, enjoy- 
ing ourselves not a little, and forgetting past danger, ex 
cept as a memorable episode in the battle of life. 


DOK 


5 Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


The town of Galway is a relic of the times when Spain 
maintained an active commerce with the west of Ireland, 
and meddled not a little in the intrigues of the time. Every- 
body has read of the warden of Galway, who hanged his 
son outside a window of his own house, to prevent a rescue 
from justice by a popular rising in the young man’s favour. 
That house still stood, and probably yet stands, a mourn- 
ful memento of a most dismal tragedy. In 1833 it was 
in ruins, as was also the whole long row of massive cut 
stone buildings of which it formed part. In front there 
was a tablet recording the above event; the walls were 
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entire, but the roof was quite gone, and the upper stories 
open to the winds and storms. The basement story ap- 
peared to have been solidly arched, and in its cavernous 
Fecesses, and those of the adjoining cellars along that side 
Of the street, dwelt a race of butchers and of small huck- 
sters, dealing in potatoes, oats, some groceries and rough 
wares of many kinds. The first floor of a brick store op- 
posite was occupied by a hair-dresser with whom our Lon- 
fon fellow-passenger claimed acquaintance. One day we 
were sitting at his window, looking across at the old 
warden’s house, when a singular scene was enacted under 
our astonished eyes. A beggarman, so ragged as barely to 
comply with the demands of common decency, and bear- 
ing an old sack suspended over his shoulder on a short 
cudgel, came lounging along the middle of the street 
seeking alms. A butcher's dog of aristocratic tastes took 
offence at the man’s rags, and attacked him savagely. The 
old man struck at the dog, the dog's owner darted out of his 
cellar and struck at the beggar, somebody else took a part, 
and in the twinkling of an eye as it were, the narrow street 
was blocked up with men furiously wielding shillelaghs, 
striking right and left at whoever happened to be most 
handy, and yelling like Dante's devils in full chorus. An- 
other minute, and a squad of policemen in green uniforms 
—peelers, they are popularly called—appeared as if by 
magic, and with the effect of magic; for instantly, and with 
a celerity evidently the result of long practice, the crowd, 
beggarman, butcher, dog and all, vanished into the yawn- 
ing cellars, and the street was left as quiet as before, the 
police marching leisurely back to their barracks. 

We spent much of our time in rambling along the shore 
of Galway Bay, a beautiful and extensive harbour, where 
we found many curious specimens of sea-weeds, particu- 
larly the edible dilosk, and rare shells and minerals. Some 
of our people went out shooting snipe, and were warned 
on all hands to go in parties, and to take care of their 
guns, which would prove too strong a temptation for the 
native peasantry, as the spirit of Ribbonism was rife 
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throughout Connemara. Another amusement was, to watch 
the groups of visitors from Tuam and the surrounding 
parts of Clare and other counties, who were attracted by 
the marvel of a ship of five hundred tons in their bay, no 
such phenomenon haying happened within the memory 
of man. At another time we explored the rapid river 
Corrib, and the beautiful lake of the same name, a few 
miles distant. The salmon weirs on the river were exceed- 
ingly interesting, where we saw the largest fish confined in 
cribs for market, and apparently quite unconscious of 
their captivity. The castle of one of the Lynch family was 
visible from the bay, an ancient structure with its walls 
mounted with cannon to keep sheriffs’ officers at a distance. 
Other feudal castles were also in sight. 

‘Across the bay loomed the rugged mountains of Clare, 
seemingly utterly barren in their bleak nakedness. With 
the aid of the captain's telescope we could see on these 
inhospitable hills dark objects, which turned out to be 
the mud cabins of a numerous peasantry, the very class 
for whom, in this present year of 1883, Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are trying to create an elysium of rural con- 
tentment. We traversed the country roads for miles, to 
observe the mode of farming there, and could find noth- 
ing, even up to the very streets of Galway, but mud cabins 
with one or two rooms, shared with the cow and pigs, and 
entrenched, as it were, behind a huge pile of manure that 
must have been the accumulation of years. Anything in the 
shape of valuable improvements was conspicuously absent. 

Everything in Connemara seems paradoxical. These 
rough-coated, hard-worked, down-trodden Celts proved to 
be the liveliest, brightest, wittiest of mankind. They came 
in shoals to our ship, danced reels by the hour upon deck 
to a whistled accompaniment, with the most extravagant 
leaps and snapping of fingers. It was an amusing sight to 
see women driving huge pigs into the sea, held by a string 
tied to the hind leg, and there scraping and sluicing the 
unwieldy, squealing creatures until they came out as white 
as new cream. These Galway women are singularly hand- 
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some, with a decidedly Murillo cast of features, betokening 
plainly their Iberian ancestry. They might well have sat as 
models to the chief of Spanish painters. 

In the suburbs of Galway are many acres of boggy 
land, which are cultivated as potato plots, highly enriched 
with salt seaweed manure, and very productive. These 
farms—by which title they are dignified—were rented, we 
were told, at three to four pounds sterling per acre. Rents 
in the open country ranged from one pound upwards. Yet 
we bought cup potatoes at twopence per stone of sixteen 
Ibs.; and for a leg of mutton paid sixpence English. 

Enquiring the cause of these singular anomalies, we 
were assured on all hands, that the system of renting 
through middlemen was the bane of Ireland. A farm might 
be sublet two or three times, each tenant paying an in- 
creased rental, and the landlord-in-chief, a Blake, a Lynch, 
or a Martin, realizing less rent than he would obtain in 
Scotland or England. We heard of no Protestant oppressors 
here; the gentry and nobility worshipped at the same altar 
with the humblest of their dependents, and certainly 
meant them well and treated them considerately. 

We attended the English service in the ancient Gothic 
Abbey Church. The ministrations were of the strictest 
Puritan type; the sculptured escutcheons and tablets on 
the walls—the groined arches and bosses of the roof—were 
almost obliterated by thick coat upon coat of whitewash, 
laid on in an iconoclastic spirit which I have since seen 
equalled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rotterdam, and no- 
where else. Another Sunday we visited a small Roman 
Catholic chapel at some distance. It was impossible to get 
inside the building, as the crowd of worshippers not only 
filled the sacred edifice, but spread themselves over a 
pretty extensive and well-filled churchyard, where they 
knelt throughout morning prayer, lasting a full hour or 
more, 


The party-feuds of the town are quite free from sec- 
tarian feeling. The fishermen, who were dressed from head 
to foot in hoddengray, and the butchers, who clothed them- 
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selves entirely in sky-blue—coats, waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings alike, with black hats and shoes—constituted the 
belligerent powers. Every Saturday night, or oftener, they 
would marshal their forces respectively on the wide fish- 
market place, by the sea-shore, or on the long wharf ex. 
tending into deep water, and with their shillelaghs hold 
high tournament for the honour of their craft and the love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the Asia lay off the 
wharf, an unfortunate combatant fell senseless into the 
ater and was drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
surprise was expressed at a circumstance so trivial. 

By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Con- 
nemara without recording its “potheen.” Every homestead 
had its peat-stack, and every peat-stack might be the hid- 
ing-place of a keg of illicit native spirits. We were invited, 
and encouraged by example, to taste a glass; but a single 
mouthful almost choked us; and never again did we dare 
to put the fiery liquid to our lips. 

Our recollections of Galway are of a mixed character 
—painful, because of the consciousness that the empire at 
large must be held responsible for the unequal distri- 
bution of nature's blessings amongst her people — pleasant, 
because of the uniform hospitality and courtesy shown to 
us by alll classes and creeds of the townsfolk. 


DKS 


6 More Sea Experiences 


In the month of July we were ready for sea again. In the 
meantime Captain Ward had got together a new list of 
passengers, and we more than doubled our numbers by the 
addition of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with their followers, and a party of Orange- 
men and their families, of a rather rough farming sort, 
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escaping from religious feuds and hostile neighbours. A 
blooming widow Culleeney, of the former class, was added 
to the scanty female society on board; and for the first few 
hours after leaving port, we had fun and dancing on deck 
galore. But alas, sea-sickness put an end to our merriment 
all too soon. Our new recruits fled below, and scarcely 
showed their faces on deck for several days. Yet, in this 
apparently quiet interval, discord had found her way 
between decks, 

We were listening one fine evening to the comical 
jokes and rich brogue of the most gentlemanly of the Irish 
Catholics above-mentioned, when suddenly a dozen men, 
women and children, armed with sticks and foaming at the 
mouth, rushed up the steerage hatchway, and without note 
of warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence- 
less group standing near us with the blindness of insanity 
and the most frantic cries of rage. Fortunately there were 
several of the ship's officers and sailors on deck, who laid 
about them lustily with their fists, and speedily drove the 
attacking party below, where they were confined for some 
days, under a threat of severe punishment from the captain, 
who meant what he said. So this breeze passed over. What 
it was about, who was offended, and how, we never could 
discover; we set it down to the general principle, that the 
Poor creatures were merely “blue-mowlded for want of a 
bating,” 

Moderately fair breezes, occasional dead calms, rude, 
baffling head-winds, attended us until we reached the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, and all 
night southerly, we found ourselves next morning actually 
Tetrograded some thirty or forty knots. But we were re- 
warded sometimes by strange sights and wondrous spec- 
tacles. Once a shoal of porpoises and grampuses crossed our 
course, frolicking and turning summersets in the air, and 
continuing to stream onwards for full two hours. Another 
time, when far north, we had the most magnificent display 
of aurora borealis. Night after night the sea became radi- 
ant with phosphorescent light. Icebergs attended us in 
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thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sail fre- 
quently; once we passed near two of these ice-cliffs which 
exceeded five hundred feet in height, and again we were 
nearly overwhelmed by the sudden break-down of a huge 
mass as big as a cathedral. Near the Island of Anticosti we 
saw at least three hundred spouting whales at one view. 
I have crossed the Atlantic four times since, and have 
scarcely seen a single whale or shark. It seems that modern 
steamship travel has driven away the inhabitants of the 
deep to quicter seas, and robbed “life on the ocean wave” 
of much of its romance. 
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7 Up the St. Lawrence 


‘The St. Lawrence River was gained, and escaping with a 
few days’ quarantine at Grosse Isle, we reached Quebec, 
there to be transferred to a fine steamer for Montreal. At 
Lachine we were provided with large barges, here called 
batteaux, which sufficed to accommodate the whole of the 
Asia’s passengers going west, with their luggage. They were 
drawn by Canadian ponies, lively and perfectly hardy little 
animals, which, with their French-Canadian drivers, amus 
ed us exceedingly. While loading up, we were favoured 
with one of those accidental historical “bits” —as a painter 
would say—which occur so rarely in a life-time. The then| 
despot of the North-West, Sir George Simpson, was just 
starting for the seat of his government via the Ottawa 
River. With him were some half-dozen officers, civil and] 
military, and the party was escorted by six or eight Noi 

‘West canoes—each thirty or forty feet long, and manned| 
by some twenty-four Indians, in the full glory of war 
paint, feathers, and most dazzling costumes. To see thest 
stately boats, and their no less stately crews, gliding with 
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measured stroke, in gallant procession, on their way to the 
vasty wilderness of the Hudson’s Bay territory, with the 
British flag displayed at each prow, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. And as they paddled, the woods echoed far and 
wide to the strange weird sounds of their favourite boat- 
song: 


A la claire fontaine, 
M’enallant promener, 

Jai trouvé l'eau si belle, 

Que je m’y suis baigné, 

Ilya longtemps que je aime, 
Jamais je ne voublirai. 


From Lachine to the Coteau, thence by canal and along 
shore successively to Cornwall, Prescott, and Kingston, 
occupied several days. We were charmed to get on dry 
land, to follow our batteau along well-beaten paths, gather- 
ing nuts, stealing a few apples now and then from some 
orchard skirting the road; dining at some weather-boarded 
wayside tavern, with painted floors, and French cuisine, 
all delightfully strange and comical to us; then on board 
the batteau again at night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
were enraptured at finding a dazzling specimen of the 
scarlet lobelia fulgens, the most brilliant of wild flowers, 
which Indians use for making red ink. At another time, 
the Long Sault rapids, up which was steaming the double. 
hulled steamer Iroquois, amazed us by their grandeur and 
Power, and filled our minds with a sense of the vastness of — 
the land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
our way until put aboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
Kingdom for Little York, where we landed about the first 
Week in September, 1833, after a journey of four months. 
Nowadays, a trip to England by the Allan Line is 
thought tedious if it last ten days, and even five days is 
considered not unattainable. When we left England, a 
thirty mile railway from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
that Europe had seen. Dr. Dionysius Lardner pronounced 
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steam voyages across the Atlantic an impossibility, and 
men believed him. Now, even China and Japan have their 
railways and steamships; Canada is being spanned from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by a railroad, destined, I believe, 
to work still greater changes in the future of our race, and 
of the world. 


Ke 


8 Muddy Little York 


When we landed at York, it contained 8,500 inhabitants 
or thereabouts, being the same population nearly as Belle- 
ville, St, Catharines, and Brantford severally claimed in 
1881, In addition to King street the principal thorough: 
fares were Lot, Hospital, and Newgate streets, now more 
euphoniously styled Queen, Richmond and Adelaide 
streets respectively; Church, George, Bay and York streets 
vere almost without buildings; Yonge street ran north 
thirty-three miles to Lake Simcoe, and Dundas street ex: 
tended westward a hundred miles to London. More or less 
isolated wooden stores there were on King and Yonge 
Streets; taverns were pretty numerous; a wooden English 
church; Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
‘churches of the like construction; a brick gaol and court- 
house of the ugliest architecture: scattered private houses, 
a wheat-field where now stands the Rossin House; beyond 
it a rough-cast Government House, brick Parliament 
Buildings uglier even than the gaol, and some government 
offices located in one-story brick buildings twenty-five feet 
square,—comprised the lions of the Toronto of that day- 
Of brick private buildings, only Moore’s hotel at the 
comer of Market square; J. S. Baldwin's residence, now 
the Canada Company's office; James F. Smith's grocery 
(afterwards the Colonist office), on King street; Ridout’s 
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hardware store at the corner of King and Yonge streets, 
occur to my memory, but there may have been one or two 
others. So well did the town merit its muddy soubriquet, 
that in crossing Church street near St. James's Church, 
boots were drawn off the feet by the tough clay soil; and 
to reach our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne street), 
we had to hop from stone to stone placed loosely along the 
roadside. There was rude flagged pavement here and there, 
but not a solitary planked footpath throughout the town. 

To us the sole attraction was the Emigrant Office. At 
that time, Sir John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, was exerting himself to induce retired army 
officers, and other well-to-do settlers, to take up lands in 
the country north and west of Lake Simcoe. U.E. rights, 
ive, location tickets for two hundred acres of land, subject 
to conditions of actual settlement, were easily obtainable. 
We purchased one of these for a hundred dollars, or rather 
for twenty pounds sterling—dollars and cents not being 
current in Canada at that date—and forthwith booked our. 
selves for Lake Simcoe, in an open waggon without springs, 
loaded with the bedding and cooking utensils of intending 
settlers, some of them our shipmates of the Asia. A day's 
journey brought us to Holland Landing, whence a small 
steamer conveyed us across the lake to Barrie. The Hol- 
land River was then a mere muddy ditch, swarming with 
huge bullfrogs and black snakes, and winding in and out 
through thickets of reeds and rushes. Arrived at Barrie, 
we found a wharf, a log bakery, two log taverns—one of 
them also a store—and a farm house, likewise log. Other 
tmhouses there were at some little distance, hidden by 
trees, 

Some of our fellow travellers were discouraged by the 
Solitary appearance of things here, and turned back at 
Gice. My brothers and myself, and one other emigrant, 
determined to go on; and next afternoon, armed with axes, 
Buns, and mosquito nets, off we started for the unknown 
forest, then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simcoe to 
Lake Huron, From Barrie to the Nottawasaga river, eleven 
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miles, a road had been chopped and logged sixty-six feet 
wide; beyond the river, nothing but a bush path existed, 
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g A Pioneer Tavern 


We had walked a distance of eight miles, and it was quite 
dark, when we came within sight of the clearing where we 
were advised to stop for the night. Completely blockading 
the road, and full in our way, was a confused mass of felled 
timber, which we were afterwards told was a wind-row or 
brush-fence. It consisted of an irregular heap of prostrate 
trees, branches and all, thrown together in line, to serve 
as a fence against stray cattle, After several fruitless at 
tempts to effect an entrance, there was nothing for it but 
to shout at the top of our voices for assistance. 

Presently we heard a shrill cry, rather like the call of 
some strange bird than a human voice; immediately after- 
wards, the reflection of a strong light became visible, and 
a man emerged from the brushwood, bearing a large 
blazing fragment of resinous wood, which lighted up every 
object around in a picturesque and singular manner. High 
over head, eighty feet at least, was a vivid green canopy of 
Jeaves, extending on alll sides as far as the eye could pene: 
trate, varied here and there by the twinkling of some 
lustrous star that peeped through from the dark sky with: 
out, and supported by the straight trunks and arching 
branches of innumerable trees—the rustic pillars of this 
superb natural temple. The effect was strikingly beautiful 
and surprising. 

Nor was the figure of our guide less strange. He was 
the first genuine specimen of a Yankee we had encoun 
tered—a Vermonter—tall, bony and awkward, but with a 
good-natured simplicity in his shrewd features; he wore 
uncouth leather leggings, tied with deer sinews—loose 
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moccasins, a Guernsey shirt, a scarlet sash confining his 
patched trowsers at the waist, and a palmetto hat, dragged 
out of all describable shape, the colour of each article so 
obscured by stains and rough usage, as to be matter rather 
of conjecture than certainty. He proved to be our land- 
lord for the night, David Root by name. 

Following his guidance, and climbing successively over 
a number of huge trunks, stumbling through a network of 
branches, and plunging into a shallow stream up to the 
ankles in soft mud, we reached at length what he called 
his tavern, at the further side of the clearing. It was a log 
building of a single apartment, where presided “the wife,” 
a smart, plump, good-looking little Irishwoman, in a stuff 
gown, and without shoes or stockings. They had been 
recently married, as he promptly informed us, had selected 
this wild spot on a half-opened road, impassable for wag- 
gons, without a neighbour for miles, and under the inevi- 
table necessity of shouldering all their provisions from the 
embryo village we had just quitted: all this with the 
resolute determination of “keeping tavern.” 

‘The floor was of loose split logs, hewn into some ap- 
proach to evenness with an adze; the walls of logs entire, 
filled in the interstices with chips of pine, which, however, 
did not prevent an occasional glimpse of the objects visible 
outside, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
window unnecessary; the hearth was the bare soil, the 
ceiling slabs of pine wood, the chimney a square hole in 
the roof; the fire literally an entire tree, branches and all, 
cut into four-feet lengths, and heaped up to the height of 
as many feet. It was a chill evening, and the dancing 
flames were inspiriting, as they threw a cheerful radiance 
all around, and revealed to our curious eyes extraordinary 
pieces of furniture—a log bedstead in the darkest corner, 
a pair of snow-shoes, sundry spiral augers and rough tools, 
4 bundle of dried deer-sinews, together with some articles 
of feminine gear, a small red framed looking-glass, a 
clumsy comb suspended from a nail by a string, and other 
similar treasures. 
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We were accommodated with stools of various sizes 
and heights, on three legs or on four, or mere pieces of log 
sawn short off, which latter our host justly recommended 
as being more steady on the uneven floor. We exchanged 
‘our wet boots for slippers, moccasins, or whatever the 
good-natured fellow could supply us with. The hostess was 
intently busy making large flat cakes; roasting them, first 
on one side, then on the other; and alternately boiling and 
frying broad slices of salt pork, when, suddenly suspending 
operations, she exclaimed, with a vivacity that startled us, 
“Oh, Root, I've cracked my spider!” 

Inquiring with alarm what was the matter, we learned 
that the cast-iron pan on three feet, which she used for 
her cookery, was called a “spider,” and that its fracture 
had occasioned the exclamation. The injured spider per- 
formed “its spiriting gently” notwithstanding, and, sooth 
to say, all parties did full justice to its savoury contents. 

Bed-time drew near. A heap of odd-looking rugs and 
clean blankets was laid for our accommodation and pro- 
nounced to be ready. But how to get into it? We had heard 
of some rather primitive practices among the steerage pas- 
sengers on board ship, it is true, but had not accustomed 
ourselves to “uncase” before company, and hesitated to 
lie down in our clothes. After waiting some little time in 
blank dismay, Mr. Root kindly set us an example by quiet- 
ly slipping out of his nether integuments and turning into 
bed. There was no help for it; by one means or other we 
contrived to sneak under the blankets; and, after hanging 
up a large coloured quilt between our lair and the couch 
occupied by her now snoring spouse, the good wife also 
disappeared. 

In. spite of the novelty of the situation, and some 
occasional disturbance from gusts of wind stealing through 
the “chinks,” and fanning into brightness the dying 
embers on the hearth, we slept deliciously and awoke re- 
freshed. 
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10 A First Day in the Bush 


Before day-break breakfast was ready, and proved to be a 
more tempting meal than the supper of the night before. 
There were fine dry potatoes, roast wild pigeon, fried pork, 
cakes, butter, eggs, milk, “China tea,” and chocolate— 
which last was a brown-coloured extract of cherry-tree 
bark, sassafras root, and wild sarsaparilla, warmly recom- 
mended by our host as “first-rate bitters.” Declining this 
latter beverage, we made a hearty meal. 

It was now day-break. As we were new comers, Root 
offered to convoy us “a piece of the way,” a very service- 
able act of kindness, for, in the dim twilight we experi- 
enced at first no little difficulty in discerning it. Pointing 
out some faint glimmerings of morning, which were 
showing themselves more and more brightly over the tall 
treetops, our friend remarked, “I guess that's where the 
sun’s calc’lating to rise.” 

‘The day had advanced sufficiently to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the road with ease. Our tavern-keeper returned 
to his work, and in a few minutes the forest echoed to the 
quick strokes of his lustily-wielded axe. We found our- 
selves advancing along a wide avenue, unmarked as yet by 
the track of wheels, and unimpeded by growing brush- 
wood. To the width of sixty-six feet, all the trees had been 
cut down toa height of between two and three feet, in a 
precisely straight course for miles, and burnt or drawn 
into the woods; while along the centre, or winding from 
side to side like the course of a drunken man, a waggon- 
track had been made by grubbing up smaller and evading 
the larger stumps, or by throwing a collection of small 
limbs and decayed wood into the deeper inequalities. 
Here and there, a ravine would be rendered passable by 
placing across it two long trunks of trees, often at a sharp 
angle, and crossing these transversely with shorter logs; 
the whole covered with brush-wood and earth, and digi 
fied with the name of a “corduroy bridge.” 


























































At the Nottawasaga River, we found a log house recent. 
ly erected, the temporary residence of Wellesley Richey, 
Esq., an Irish gentleman, then in charge of the new settle. 
ments thereabouts. Mr. Richey received us very courteous- 
ly, and handed us over to the charge of an experienced 
guide, whose business it was to show lands to intending 
settlers—a very necessary precaution indeed, as after a 
mile or two the road ceased altogether. 

For some miles further, the forest consisted of Norway 
and white pine, almost unmixed with any other timber. 
‘There is something majestic in these vast and thickly-set 
labyrinths of brown columnar stems averaging a hundred 
and fifty feet in height, perhaps, and from one to five in 
thickness, making a traveller feel somewhat like a Lilli- 
putian Gulliver in a field of Brobdignagian wheat. It is 
singular to observe the effect of an occasional gust of wind 
in such situations. It may not even fan your cheek; but 
you hear a low surging sound, like the moaning of breakers 
in a calm sea, which gradually increases to a loud boister- 
ous roar, still seemingly at a great distance; the branches 
remain in perfect repose, you can discover no evidence of 
a stirring breeze, till, looking perpendicularly upwards, 
you are astonished to see some patriarchal giant close at 
hand—six yards round and sixty high—which alone has 
caught the breeze, waving its huge fantastic arms wildly 
ata dizzy height above your head. 

‘There are times when the hardiest woodman dares not 
enter the pine woods; when some unusually severe gale 
sweeping over them bends their strong but slender stems 
like willow wands, or catches the wide-spreading branches 
of the loftier trees with a force that fairly wrenches them 
out by the roots, which creeping along on the surface of 
the soil, present no very powerful resistance. Nothing but 
the close contiguity of the trees saves them from general 
prostration. Interlocked branches are every moment bro- 
ken off and flung to a distance, and even the trunks clash, 











and as it were, whet themselves against each other, with a 
shock and uproar that startles the firmest nerves. 
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It were tedious to detail all the events of our morning's 
march: How armed with English fowling pieces and laden 
with ammunition, we momentarily expected to encounter 
some grisly she-bear, with a numerous family of cubs; or 
at least a herd of deer or a flock of wild turkeys: how we 
saw nothing more dangerous than woodpeckers with crim- 
son heads, hammering away at decayed trees like trans- 
migrated carpenters; how we at last shot two partridges 
sitting on branches, very unlike English ones, of which 
we were fain to make a meal, which was utterly detestable 
for want of salt; how the government guide led us, helter- 
skelter, into the untracked woods, walking as for a wager, 
through thickets of ground hemlock,* which entangled 
our feet and often tripped us up; how we were obliged to 
follow him over and under wind-falls, to pass which it was 
necessary to climb sometimes twenty feet along some half- 
recumbent tree; how when we enquired whether clay or 
sand were considered the best soil, he said some preferred 
one, and some the other; how he showed us the front of a 
lot that was bad, and guessed that the rear ought to be 
better; how we turned back at last, thoroughly jaded, but 
no wiser than when we set out— all this and much more, 
must be left to the reader’s imagination 

It was drawing towards evening. The guide strode in 
advance, tired and taciturn, like some evil fate, We fol- 
lowed in pairs, each of us provided with a small bunch of 
leafy twigs to flap away the mosquitoes, which rose in 
myriads from the thick, damp underbrush, 

“It will be getting dark,” said the guide, “you must 
look out for the blaze.” 

We glanced anxiously around. “What does he mean? 
asked one of the party, “I see no blaze. 

‘The man explained that the blaze (query, blazon?) was 
‘white mark which we had noticed on some of the trees 


* Taxus Canadensis, ot Canadian Yew, is a trailing evergreen shrub 
which covers the ground in places. Its stems are as strong as cart. 
Topes, and often reach the length of twenty feet. 
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in our route, made by slicing off a portion of the bark with 
an axe, and invariably used by surveyors to indicate the 
road, as well as divisions and sub-divisions of townships. 
‘After a time this mark loses its whiteness and becomes un- 
distinguishable in the dusk of evening, even to an expe- 
rienced eye. 

Not a little rejoiced were we, when we presently saw a | 
genuine blaze in the form of a log fire, that brilliantly 
lighted up the forest in front of a wigwam, which, like 
everything else on that eventful day, was to us delightfully 
new and interesting. We found, seated on logs near the fire, 
two persons in blanket coats and red sashes, evidently 
gentlemen; and occupying a second wigwam at a little dis- 
tance, halfa-dozen axemen. The gentlemen proved to be 
the Messrs. Walker, afterwards of Barrie, sons of the wealthy 
owner of the great shot-works at Waterloo Bridge, Lon- 
don, England. They had purchased a tract of a thousand 
acres, and commenced operations by hiring men to cuta 
toad through the forest eight or ten miles to their new 
estate, which pioneering exploit they were now superin- 
tending in person. Nothing could exceed the vigour of 
their plans. Their property was to be enclosed in a ring 
fence like a park, to exclude trespassers on their game. 
They would have herds of deer and wild horses. The river 
which intersected their land was to be cleared of the drift 
logs, and made navigable. In short, they meant to convert 
it into another England. In the meanwhile, the elder 
brother had cut his foot with an axe, and was disabled for 
the present; and the younger was busily engaged in the 
unromantic occupation of frying pancakes, which the axe 
men, who were unskilled in cookery, were to have for their 
supper. 

Nowhere does good-fellowship spring up so readily as 
in the bush. We were soon engaged in discussing the afore 
said pancakes, with some fried pork, as well as in sharing 
the sanguine hopes and bright visions which accorded so 
well with our own ideas and feelings. 

We quitted the wigwam and its cheerful tenants with 
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mutual good wishes for success, and shortly afterwards 
reached the river whence we had started, where Mr. 
Richey kindly invited us to stay for the night. Exhausted 
by our rough progress, we slept soundly till the morning 
sun shone high over the forest. 
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11 A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, who have pethaps passed 
most of your days between the wearisome confinement of 
an office or counting-house, and a rare holiday visit of a 
few days or weeks at your cousin's or grandfather's pleasant 
farm in the country—imagine yourself, I say, transplanted 
to a “home” like ours. No road approaches within ten 
miles; no footpath nearer than half that distance; the sur- 
veyor's blaze is the sole distinctive mark between the ad- 
joining lots and your own; there are trees innumerable— 
splendid trees—beech, maple, elm, ash, cherry—above and 
around you, which, while you are wondering what on 
carth to do with them, as you see no chance of conveying 
them to market for sale, you are horrified to hear, must 
be consumed by fire—yea, burnt ruthlessly to ashes, and 
scattered over the surface of the earth as “good manure”; 
unless indeed—a desperately forlorn hope—you may “some 
day" have an opportunity of selling them in the shape of 
Potash, “when there is a road out” to some navigable 
lake or river. 

Well, say you, let us set to work and chop down some 
of these trees. Softly, good sir. In the first place, you must 
underbrush. With an axe or a strong, long-handled bill- 
hook, made to be used with both hands, you cut away for 
Some distance round—a quarter or half an acre perhaps— 
all the small saplings and underwood which would other- 
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¢ impede your operations upon the larger trees. In “a 
good hard-wood bush,” that is, where the principal timber 
is maple, white oak, elm, white ash, hickory, and other of 
the harder species of timber—the “underbrush” is very 

ifling indeed; and in an hour or two may be cleared off 
sufficiently to give the forest an agreeable park-like appear- 
ance—so much so that, as has been said of English Acts of 
Parliament, any skilful hand might drive a coach and six 
through. 

When you have finished “under-brushing,” you stand 
with whetted axe, ready and willing to attack the fathers 
of the forest—but stay—you don’t know how to chop? It 
is rather doubtful, as you have travelled hither in a great 
hurry, whether you have ever seen an axeman at work. 
Your man, Carroll, who has been in the country five or 
six years, and is quite aw fait, will readily instruct you, 
Observe—you strike your axe, by a dexterous swing back 
wards and round over your shoulder,—take care there 
are no twigs near you, or you may perhaps hurt yourself 
seriously—you strike your axe into the tree with a down- 
ward slant, at about thirty inches from the ground; then, 
by an upward stroke you meet the former incision and 
release a chip, which flies out briskly. Thus you proceed, 
by alternate downward and upward or horizontal strokes 
on that side of the tree which leans over, or towards which 
you wish to compel it to fall, until you have made a clear 
gap rather more than half way through, when you attack 
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Now for the reward of your perspiring exertions—a 
few wellaimed blows on the reverse side of the tree, 
rather higher than in front, and the vast mass “totters to 
its fall,"—another for the coup-de-grace—crack! crack! 
cra-a-ack!—aha!—away with you behind yon beech—the 
noble tee bows gently its leafy honours with graceful 
sweep towards the earth—for a moment slowly and leisure 
ly, presently with giddy velocity, until it strikes the 
ground, amidst a whirlwind of leaves, with a loud thud, 
and a concussion both of air and earth, that may be felt 
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at a considerable distance. You feel yourself a second 
David, who has overthrown a mightier Goliath. 

Now do you step exultingly upon the prostrate trunk, 
which you forthwith proceed to cut up into about four 
teen-foot lengths, chopping all the branches close off, and 
throwing the smaller on to your brush piles. It is a com- 
mon mistake of new immigrants, who are naturally 
enough pleased with the novel spectacle of falling trees, 
to cut down so many before they begin to chop them into 
lengths, that the ground is wholly encumbered, and be- 
comes a perfect chaos of confused and heaped-up trunks 
and branches, which nothing but the joint operation of 
decay and fire will clear off, unless at an immense waste of 
time and trouble. To an experienced axeman, these first 
attempts at chopping afford a ready text for all kinds of 
ironical comments upon the unworkmanlike appearance 
of the stumps and “cuts,” which are generally—like those 
gnawn off by beavers in making their dams—haggled all 
round the tree, instead of presenting two clear smooth 
surfaces, in front and rear, as if sliced off with a knife. 
Your genuine axeman is not a little jealous of his reputa- 
tion as a “clean cutter”"—his axe is always bright as bur- 
nished silver, guiltless of rust or flaw, and fitted with a 
handle which, with its graceful curve and slender pro- 
portions, is a tolerable approach to Hogarth’s “line of 
beauty;" he would as soon think of deserting his beloved 
“bush” and settling in a town! as trust his keen weapon in 
the hands of inexperience or even mediocrity. With him 
every blow tells—he never leaves the slightest chip in the 
“cut,” nor makes a false stroke, so that in passing your 
hand over the surface thus left, you are almost unable to 
detect roughness or inequality. 

But we must return to our work, and take care in so 
doing to avoid the mishap which befel a settler in our 
neighbourhood. He was busy chopping away manfully at 
one of those numerous trees which, yielding to the force 
of some sudden gust of wind, have fallen so gently among 
their compeers, that the greater portion of their roots still 
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retains a powerful hold upon the soil, and the branches 
put forth their annual verdure as regularly as when erect, 
Standing on the recumbent trunk, at a height of five or 
six feet from the ground, the man toiled away, in happy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped nearly to 
the centre on both sides of the tree, instead of leaping off 
and completing the cut in safety on terra firma, he dealt a 
mighty stroke which severed at once the slight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant, as if from a mortar, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet into the air, by 
the powerful elasticity of the roots, which, relieved from 
the immense weight of the trunk and branches, reverted 
violently to their natural position, and flung their inno- 
cent releaser to the winds, The astonished chopper, falling 
on his back, lay stunned for many minutes, and when he 
was at length able to rise, crawled to his shanty sorely 
bruised and bewildered. He was able, however, to return 
to his work in a few days, but not without vowing earnestly 
never again to trust himself next the root 

There are other precautions to be observed, such as 
whether the branches interlock with other trees, in which 
case they will probably break off, and must be carefully 
watched, lest they fall or are flung back upon oneself— 
what space you have to escape at the last moment—wheth- 
er the tree is likely to be caught and twisted aside in its 
fall, or held upright, a very dangerous position, as then 
you must cut down others to release it, and can hardly 
calculate which way it will tend: these and many other 
circumstances are to be noted and watched with a cool 
judgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous acci- 
dents to which the inexperienced and rash are constantly 
exposed. One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
chopper of our neighbourhood, whose history, as we can 
both chop and talk, I shall relate. 

Mary ——— was the second of several daughters of an 
emigrant from the county of Galway, whose family, hay- 
ing suffered from continual hardship and privation in 
their native land, had found no difficulty in adapting 
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themselves to the habits and exigencies of the wilderness. 

Hardworking they were all and thrifty. Mary and her 
elder sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
start before day-break to the nearest store, seventeen miles 
off, and return the same evening laden each with a full 
sack flung across the shoulder, containing about a bushel 
and a half, or 90 Ibs. weight of potatoes, destined to supply 
food for the family, as well as seed for their first crop. 
Being much out of doors, and accustomed to work about 
the clearing, Mary became in time a “first-rate” chopper, 
and would yield to none of the new settlers in the dexter- 
ity with which she would fell, brush and cut up maple or 
Deech; and preferring such active exercise to the dull 
routine of household work, took her place at chopping, 
logging or burning, as regularly and with at least as much 
spirit as her brothers. Indeed, chopping is quite an accom- 
plishment among young women in the more remote parts 
of the woods, where schools are unknown, and fashions 
from New York or Philadelphia have not yet penetrated. 
A belle of this class will employ her leisure hours in learn- 
ing to play—not the pianoforte—but the dinner-horn, a 
bright tin tube sometimes nearly four feet in length, 
requiring the lungs of that almost forgotten individual, 
an English mailcoach-guard; and an intriguing mamma of 
those parts will bid her daughter exhibit the strength of 
her throat and the delicacy of her musical ear, by a series 
of flourishes and “mots” upon her graceful “tooting-wea- 
pon.” I do not mean, however, that Mary possessed this 
fashionable acquirement, as the neighbourhood had not 
then arrived at such an advanced era of musical taste, but 
she made up in hard work for all other deficiencies; and 
being a good-looking, sunny-faced, dark-eyed, joyous- 
hearted girl, was not a little admired among the young 
axemen of the township. But she preferred remaining 
under her parents’ roof-tree, where her stout arm and 
Tesolute disposition rendered her absolute mistress of the 
household, to the indignity of promising to “obey” any 
man, who could wield no better axe than her own, At 
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length it was whispered that Mary's heart, long hard as 
rock-elm, had become soft as basswood, under the combined 
influence of the stalwart figure, handsome face and good axe 
of Johnny, a lad of eighteen recently arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was born in one of the early Scotch settle- 
ments in the Newcastle District—settlements which have 
turned out a race of choppers, accustomed from their in- 
fancy to handle the axe, and unsurpassed in the cleanness 
of their cut, the keenness of their weapon, or the amount 
of cordwood they can chop, split and pile in a day 

Many a fair denizen of the abodes of fashion might 
have envied Mary the bright smiles and gay greetings 
which passed between her and young Johnny, when they 
met in her father’s clearing at sunrise to commence the 
day's work. It is common for axemen to exchange labour, 
as they prefer working in couples, and Johnny was under 
a treaty of this kind with Patsy, Mary's brother. But Patsy 
vacated his place for Mary, who was emulous of beating 
the young Scotch lad at his own weapon; and she had 
tucked up her sleeves and taken in the slack, as a sailor 
would say, of her dress—Johnny meanwhile laying aside 
his coat, waistcoat and neckcloth, baring his brawny arms, 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet sash round his waist 
—thus equipped for their favourite occupation, they 
chopped away in merry rivalry, at maple, elm, ash, birch 
and basswood—Johnny sometimes gallantly fetching water 
from the deliciously-cold natural spring that oozed out of 
the mossy hillside, to quench Mary's thirst, and stealing 
now and then a kiss by way of guerdon-—for which he never 
failed to get a vehement box on the ear, a penalty which, 
although it would certainly have annihilated any lover of 
less robust frame, he seemed nowise unwilling to incur 
again and again. ‘Thus matters proceeded, the maiden by 
no means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
man too gallant to outstrip overmuch his fair opponent— 
until the harsh sound of the breakfast or dinner hom 
would summon both to the house, to partake of the rude 
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but plentiful mess of “colcannon’ and milk, which was to 
supply strength for a long and severe day's labour. 

Alas! that I should have to relate the melancholy term. 
ination of poor Mary's unsophisticated career, Whether 
Johnny's image occupied her thoughts, to the exclusion of 
the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, or that 
the wicked genius who takes delight in thwarting the 
course of true love had caught her guardian angel asleep 
cn his post, I know not; but certain it is, that in an evil 
hour she miscalculated the cut, and was thoughtlessly 
continuing her work, when the birch, overbalancing, split 
upwards, and the side nearest to Mary, springing sud- 
denly out, struck her a blow so severe as to destroy life 
instantaneously. Her yet warm remains were carried 
hastily to the house, and every expedient for her recovery 
that the slender knowledge of the family could suggest, 
was resorted to, but in vain. I pass over the silent agony of 
poor Johnny, and the heart-rending lamentations of the 
mother and sisters. In a decent coffin, contrived after 
many unsuccessful attempts by Johnny and Patsy, the un- 
fortunate girl was carried to her grave, in the same field 
which she had assisted to clear, amid a concourse of simple. 
minded, coarsely-clad, but kindly sympathising neigh. 
bours, from all parts of the surrounding district. Many 
years have rolled away since I stood by Mary's fresh-made 
grave, and it may be that Johnny has forgotten his first 
love; but I was told, that no other had yet taken the place 
of her, whom he once hoped to make his “bonny bride.” 

By this time you have cut down trees enough to enable 
you fairly to see the sky! Yes, dear sir, it was entirely hidden 
before, and the sight is not a little exhilarating to a new 
“bush-whacker.” We must think of preparing fire-wood 
for the night. It is highly amusing to see a party of axe- 
men, just returning from their work, set about this neces- 
saty task. Four “hands” commence at once upon some 
luckless maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
it the preference. Two on each side, they strike alternate 
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blows—one with the right hand, his “mate” with the left 
in a rapid succession of strokes that seem perfectly 
miraculous to the inexperienced beholder—the tree is 
felled in a trice—a dozen men jump upon it, each intent 
on exhibiting his skill by making his “cut” in the shortest 
possible time. The more modest select the upper end of 
the tree—the bolder attack the butt—their bright axes, 
flashing vividly in the sunbeams, are whirled around their 
heads with such velocity as to elude the eye—huge chips 
a foot broad are thrown off incessantly—they wheel round 
for the “back cut" at the same instant, like a file of soldiers 
facing about upon some enemy in rear—and in the space 
of two or three minutes, the once tall and graceful trunk 
lies dissevered in as many fragments as there are choppers. 

It invariably astonishes new comers to observe with 
what dexterity and ease an axeman will fell a tree in the 
precise spot which he wishes it to occupy so as to suit his 
convenience in cutting it up, or in removing it by oxen to 
the log-pile where it is destined to be consumed. If it 
should happen to overhang a creek or “swale” (wet places 
where oxen cannot readily operate), every contrivance is 
resorted to, to overcome its apparently inevitable ten- 
dency. Choosing a time when not a breath of air is stirring 
to defeat his operations, or better still, when the wind is 
favourable, he cuts deeply into the huge victim on the side 
to which he wishes to throw it, until it actually trembles 
on the slight remaining support, cautiously regulating the 
direction of the “cut” so that the tree may not overbalance 
itself—then he gently fells among its branches on the 
reverse side all the smaller trees with which it may be 
reached—and last and boldest expedient of all, he cuts 
several “spring poles”—trimmed saplings from twenty to 
forty feet in length and four to eight inches thick—which 
with great care and labour are set up against the stem, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used a 
spring levers, after the manner in which ladders are em- 
ployed by firemen to overthrow tottering stacks of 
chimneys; the squared end of these poles holding firmly 
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the rough bark, they slowly but surely compel the un- 
willing monster to obey the might of its hereditary ruler, 
man, With such certainty is this feat accomplished, that I 
have seen a solitary pine, nearly five feet thick and some- 
where about a hundred and seventy feet in height, forced 
by this latter means, aided by the strength of two men 
only, against its decided natural bearing, to fall down the 
side of a mound, at the bottom of which a saw-pit was 
already prepared to convert it into lumber. The moment 
when the enormous mass is about yielding to its fate, is 
one of breathless interest—it sways alarmingly, as if it 
must inevitably fall backward, crushing poles and perhaps 
axemen to atoms in its overwhelming descent—ha! there 
is a slight cat’s paw of air in our favour—cling to your 
pole—now! an inch or two gained!—the stout stick 
trembles and bends at the revulsive sway of the monstrous 
tree but still holds its own—drive your axe into the back 
cut—that helps her—again, another axe! soh, the first is 
loose—again!—she must go—both axes are fixed in the cut 
as immovably as her roots in the ground—another puff of 
wind—she sways the wrong way—no, no! hold on—she 
cracks—strike in again the slackened axes—bravo! one 
blow more—quick, catch your axe and clear out!—seel 
what a sweep—what a rush of wind—what an enormous 
top—down! down! how beautifully she falls—hurrah! just 
in the right place! 


DOK 


12 Life in the Backwoods 


We had selected, on the advice of our guide, a tolerably 
f0od hardwood lot in the centre of the Township of 
Sunnidale, part of which is now the site of the village of 
New Lowell, on the Northern Railway. To engage a young 
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‘cotch axeman from the County of Lanark, on the Ottawa 
river; to try our virgin axes upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to destroy: 
to fell half an acre of trees; to build a bark wigwam for 
our night’s lodging; and in time to put up a substantial 
log shanty, roofed with wooden troughs and “chinked” 
with slats and moss—these things were to us more than 
mortal felicity. Our mansion was twenty-five feet long and 
eighteen wide. At one end an open fire-place, at the other 
sumptuous beds laid on flatted logs, cushioned with soft 
hemlock twigs, redolent of turpentine and health. For our 
provisions, cakes made of flour; salt pork of the best; tea 
and coffee without milk; with the occasional luxury of a 
few partridges and pigeons, and even a haunch of venison 
of our own shooting; also some potatoes. We wanted no 
more. There were few other settlers within many miles, 
and those as raw as ourselves; so we mended our own 
clothes, did our own cooking, and washed our own linen, 
Owing to the tedious length of our sea voyage, there 
was no time for getting in crops that year; not even fall 
wheat; so we had plenty of leisure to make ourselves com- 
fortable for the winter. And we were by no means without 
visitors, Sometimes a surveyor’s party sought shelter for 
the night on their way to the strangely-:named townships 
of Alta and Zero—now Collingwood and St. Vincent. 
Among these were Charles Rankin, surveyor, now of 
London; his brother, Arthur Rankin, since m.p. for Essex; 
a young gentleman from England, now Dr. Barrett, late of 
Jpper Canada College. By-and-by came some Chippawa 
Indians, en route to or from the Christian Islands of Lake 
Huron; we were great friends with them. I had made a sort 
of harp or zittern, and they were charmed with its simple 
music. Their mode of counting money on their fingers 
was highly comical—“‘one cop, one cop, one cop, three cop!” 
and so on up to twenty, which was the largest sum they 
could accomplish. At night, they wrapped their blankets 
round them, lay down on the bare earthen floor near the 
fire, and slept quietly till day-break, when they would start 
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on their way with many smiles and hand-shakings. In fact, 
our shanty, being the only comfortable shelter between 
Barrie and the Georgian Bay, became a sort of half-way 
house, at which travellers looked for a night's lodging; 

nd we were not sorry when the opening of a log-tavern, 
a mile off, by an old Scotchwoman, ycleped Mother 
McNeil, enabled us to select our visitors. This tavern was 
a curiosity in its way, built of the roughest logs, with no 
artificial floor, but the soil being swaley or wet—a mud- 
hole yawned just inside the door, where bullfrogs not 
unfreqnently saluted the wayfarer with their deepest 
diapason notes. 

T must record my own experiences with their con- 
geners, the toads. We were annoyed by flies, and I noticed 
an old toad creep stealthily from under the house logs, 
wait patiently near a patch of sunshine on the floor, and as 
soon as two or three flies, attracted by the sun’s warmth, 
drew near its post, dart out its long slender tongue, and 
so catch them all one after another. Improving upon the 
hint, we afterwards regularly scattered a few grains of 
sugar, to attract more flies within the old fellow’s reach, 
and thus kept the shanty comparatively clear of those 
winged nuisances, and secured quiet repose for ourselves 
in the early mornings. Another toad soon joined the first 
one, and they became so much at home as to allow us to 
scratch their backs gently with a stick, when they would 
heave up their puffed sides to be scrubbed. These toads 
swallow mice and young ducks, and in their turn fall 
victims to garter and other snakes. 

During the following year, 1834, the Government 
opened up a settlement on the Sunnidale road, employing 
the new immigrants in road making, chopping and clear- 
ing, and putting up log shanties; and gave them the land 
so cleared to live on, but without power of sale. In this 
way, two or three hundred settlers, English, Irish and 
Highland Scotch, chiefly the latter, were located in Sunni- 
dale, A Scottish gentleman, a Mr. H. C. Young, was 
appointed local immigrant agent, and spent some time 





with us, Eventually it was found that the land was too 
aguish for settlement, being close to a large cedar swamp 
extending several miles to the Nottawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agent, it was in 1885 determined 
to transfer operations to the adjoining township of Not 
tawasaga, in which the town of Collingwood is now situ- 
ated. 

Tt was about this time that the prospect of a railway 
from Toronto to the Georgian Bay was first mooted, the 
mouth of the Nottawasaga River being the expected 
terminus, A talented Toronto engineer whose name I 
think was Lynn, published a pamphlet containing an out- 
line route for the railroad, which was extended through to 
the North-West. To him, doubtless, is due the first practi- 
cal suggestion of a Canadian Pacific Railway. We, in 
Sunnidale, were confidently assured that the line would 
pass directly through our own land, and many a weary 
sigh at hope deferred did the delusion cost us. 
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13 Some Gatherings from Natural History 


I need not weary the reader with details of our farming 
proceedings, which differed in no respect from the now 
well-known routine of bush life. I will, however, add one 
or two notices of occurrences which may be thought worth 
relating. We were not without wild animals in our bush 
Bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
among beasts; eagles, jays, many kinds of hawks, wood- 
peckers, loons, partridges and pigeons, besides a host of 
other birds, were common enough. Bears’ nests abounded, 
consisting of a kind of arbour which the bear makes for 
himself in the top of the loftiest beech trees, by dragging 
inwards all the upper branches laden with their wealth of 
nuts, upon which he feasts at leisure. The marks of his 
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formidable claws are plainly visible the whole length of 
the trunks of most large beech-trees. In Canada West the 
pear is seldom dangerous. One old fellow which we often 
encountered, haunted a favourite raspberry patch on the 
road-side; when anybody passed near him he would 
scamper off in such haste that I have seen him dash him- 
self violently against any tree or fallen branch that might 
be in his way. Once we saw a bear roll himself headlong 
from the forks of a tree fully forty feet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over, but alighting safely, and “making 
tracks” with the utmost expedition. 

An Englishman whom I knew, of a very studious tem- 
perament, was strolling along the Medonte road deeply 
intent upon a volume of Ovid or some other Latin author, 
when, looking up to ascertain the cause of a shadow which 
fell across his book, he found himself nearly stumbling 
against a huge brown bear, standing erect on its hind legs, 
and with formidable paw raised ready to strike. The 
surprise seems to have been mutual, for after waiting a 
moment or two as if to recognise each other's features 
should they meet again, the student merely said “Oh! a 
bear!” coolly turned on his heel, plunged into his book 
again, and walked slowly back toward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at leisure in an opposite direction. So 
saith my informant. 

Another friend, when a youth, was quail-shooting on 
the site of the City of Toronto, which was nothing but a 
rough swampy thicket of cedars and pines mixed with 
hardwood. Stepping hastily across a rotten pine log, the 
jad plumped full upon a great fat bear taking its siesta in 
the shade. Which of the two fled the fastest is not known, 
but it was probably the animal, judging by my own 
experience in Sunnidale. 

Wolves often disturbed us with their hideous howlings. 
We had a beautiful liver and white English setter, called 
Dash, with her two pups. One night in winter, poor Dash, 
whom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
her pups outside, which appeared to be alarmed by some 
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intruder about the premises. A wolf had been seen 
prowling near, so we got out our guns and whatever weap- 
on was handy, but incautiously opened the door and let 
out the slut before we were ourselves quite dressed. She 
rushed out in eager haste, and in a few seconds we heard 
the wolf and dog fighting, with the most frightful discord 
of yells and howls that ever deafened the human ear. The 
noise ceased as suddenly as it had begun. We followed as 
fast as we could to the scene of the struggle, but found 
nothing there except a trampled space in the snow stained 
with blood, the dog having evidently been killed and 
dragged away. Next morning we followed the track fur 
ther, and found at no great distance another similar spot, 
where the wolf had devoured its victim so utterly, that not 
a hair, bone, nor anything else was left, save the poor ani- 
mal’s heart, which had been flung away to a little distance 
in the snow. Beyond this were no signs of blood. We set a 
trap for the wolf, and tracked him for miles in the hope of 
avenging poor Dash, but without effect. This same wolf, 
we heard afterwards, was killed by a settler with a hand- 
spike, to our great satisfaction. 

Among our neighbours of the Sunnidale settlement 
was a married couple from England, named Sewell, very 
well-conducted and industrious. They had a fair litde 
child under two years old, named Hetty, whom we often 
stopped to admire for her prettiness and engaging simpli- 
city. They also possessed, and were very proud of, several 
broods of newly-hatched chickens, some of which had 
been carried off by an immense falcon, which would swoop 
down from the lofty elm-trees still left standing in the half- 
chopped clearing, too suddenly to be easily shot. One day 
Hetty was feeding the young chickens when the hawk 
pounced upon the old hen, which struggled desperately; 
whereupon little Hetty bravely joined in the battle, seized 
the intruder by the wings from behind and held him fast, 
crying out loudly, “I’ve got him, mother!" It turned out, 
after the hawk was killed, that it had been blind of one 
eye. 
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In the spring of 1834, we had with infinite labour 
managed to clear off a small patch of ground, which we 
sowed with spring wheat, and watched its growth with the 
most intense anxiety, until it attained a height of ten 
inches, and began to put forth tender ears. Already the 
exquisite pleasure of eating bread the product of our own 
Jand, and of our own labour, was present to our imagin- 
ations, and the number of bushels to be reaped, the barn 
for storage, the journeys to mill, were eagerly discussed. 
But one day in August, occurred a hailstorm such as is 
seldom experienced in half a century. A perfect cataract 
of ice fell upon our hapless wheat crop. Flattened hail- 
stones measuring two and a half inches in diameter, seven 
and a half in circumference, covered the ground several 
inches deep. Every blade of wheat was utterly destroyed, 
and with it all our sanguine hopes of plenty for that year. 
T have preserved a tracing which I made at the time, of 
one of those hailstones. ‘The centre was spherical, an inch 
in girth, from which laterally radiated lines three fourths 
of an inch long, like the spokes of a wheel, and outside of 
them again a wavy border resembling the undulating edge 
of pie crust. The superficial structure of the whole, was 
much like that of a full blown rose. A remarkable hail- 
storm occurred in Toronto, in the year 1878, but the 
stones, although similar in formation, were scarcely as 
bulky. 

It was one night in November following, when our 
axeman, William Whitelaw, who had risen from bed at 
eleven o'clock to fetch a new log for the fire shouted to us 
to come out and see a strange sight. Lazily we complied, ¢ 
pecting nothing extraordinary; but, on getting into the 
cold frosty air outside, we were transfixed with astonish 
ment and admiration, Our clearing being small, and the 
timber partly hemlock, we seemed to be environed with a 
dense black wall the height of the forest trees, while over 
all, in dazzling splendour, shone a canopy of the most 
brilliant meteors, radiating in all directions from a single 
point in the heavens, nearly over-head, but slightly to the 
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north-west. I have since read all the descriptions of 
meteoric showers I could find in our scientific annals, and 
watched year after year for a return of the same wonderful 
vision, but neither in the records of history nor otherwise, 
since that night, have I read of or seen anything so mar- 
vellously beautiful. Hour after hour we gazed in wonder 
and awe, as the radiant messengers streamed on their 
courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in starry cohorts of 
thousands, appearing to descend amongst the trees close 
beside us, but in reality shooting far beyond the horizon. 
‘Those who have looked upwards during a fall of snow will 
remember how the large flakes seem to radiate from a 
centre. Thus I believe astronomers account for the ap- 
pearance of these showers of stars, by the circumstance 
that they meet the earth full in its orbit, and so dart past 
it from an opposite point, like a flight of birds confronting 
a locomotive, or a storm of hail directly facing a vessel 
under full steam. No description I have read has given 
even a faint idea of the reality as I saw it on that memor- 
able night. From eleven p.m. to three in the morning, the 
majestic spectacle continued in full glory, gradually fading 
away before the approach of daybreak. 

‘We often had knotty and not very logical discussions 
about the origin of seeds, and the cause of the thick growth 
of new varieties of plants and trees wherever the forest had 
been burnt over. On our land, and everywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the process of clearing by fire 
was sure to be followed by a spontaneous growth, first of 
fire-weed or wild lettuce, and secondly by a crop of young 
cherry trees, so thick as to choke one another. At other 
spots, where pine-trees had stood for a century, the out 
come of their destruction by fire was invariably a thick 
growth of raspberries, with poplars of the aspen variety. 
Our Celtic friends, most of whom were pious Presbyter- 
ians, insisted that a new creation of plants must be con 
stantly going on to account for such miraculous growth. 
To test the matter, I scooped up a panful of black soil 
from our clearing, washed it, and got a small tea-cupful of 








cherrystones, exactly similar to those growing in the forest. 
‘The cause of this surprising accumulation of seed was not 
far to find, A few miles distant was a pigeon-roost. In 
spring, the birds would come flying round the east shore 
of Lake Huron, skirting the Georgian Bay, in such vast 
clouds as to darken the sun; and so swiftly that swan-shot 
failed to bring them down unless striking them in rear; 
and, even then, we rarely got them, as the velocity of their 
flight impelled them far into the thicket before falling. 
‘These beautiful creatures attacked our crops with serious 
results, and devoured all our young peas. I have known 
twenty-five pigeons killed at a single shot; and have my- 
self got a dozen by firing at random into a maple-tree on 
which they had alighted, but where not one had been 
visible, 

The pigcon-roost itself was a marvel. Men, women and 
children went by the hundred, some with guns, but the 
majority with baskets, to pick up the countless birds that 
had been disabled by the fall of great branches of trees 
broken off by the weight of their roosting comrades over- 
head. The women skinned the birds, cut off their plump 
breasts, throwing the remainder away, and packed them 
in barrels with salt, for keeping. To these pigeons we 
were, doubtless, indebted for our crop of young cherry 
trees. 

Where there was so much seed, a corresponding crop 
might be expected; and dense thickets of choke-cherry 
trees grew up in neglected clearings accordingly. Forcing 
my way through one of these, I found myself literally face 
to face with a garter snake five feet long, which was also 
in search of cherries, and had wriggled its way to the upper 
branches of a young tree ten feet high. Garter snakes, how- 
ever, are as harmless as frogs, and like them, are the victims 
of a general persecution. In some places they are exceed- 
ingly numerous. One summer's evening I was travelling 
on foot from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland river, a distance of three miles, nearly all marsh, 
laid with cedar logs placed crosswise, to form a passable 
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road, The sun was nearing the horizon; the snakes— 
garter chiefly, but a few copperhead and black—glided on 
to the logs to bask apparently in the sunshine, in such 
numbers, that after vainly trying to step across without 
treading on them, I was fain to take to flight, springing 
from log to log like some long-legged bird, and so escaping 
from the unpleasant companionship.* 

One of the most perplexing tasks to new settlers is that 
of keeping cows. “Bossy” soon learns that the bush is “all 
before her where to choose,” and she indulges her whims 
by straying away in the most unexpected directions, and 
putting you to half-a-day’s toilsome search before she can 
be captured. The obvious remedy is the cow-bell, but even 
with this tell-tale appendage, the experienced cow con- 
trives to bafile your vigilance. She will ensconce herself in 
the midst of a clump of underbrush, lying perfectly still, 
and paying no heed to your most endearing appeals of 

Co" bossy, co’ bossy,” until some fly-sting obliges her to 
jerk her head and betray her hiding-place by a single note 
of the bell. Then she will deliberately get up, and walk off 
straight to the shanty, ready to be milked. 
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14 Our Removal to Nottawasaga 


In the autumn of 1835, we were favoured with a visit from 
Mr. A. B. Hawke, chief emigrant agent for Upper Canada, 
and a gentleman held in general esteem, as a friend to 
emigrants, and a kind-hearted man. He slept, or rather 


* Ic is affirmed that in two or three localities in Manitoba, gartet 
snakes sometimes congregate in such multitudes as to form ropes 
as thick as a man’s leg, which, by their constant writhing and 
twining in and out, present a strangely glittering and moving 
spectacle 
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tried to sleep, at our shanty. It was very hot weather, the 
mosquitoes were in full vigour, and the tortures. they 
inflicted on the poor man were truly pitiable. We being 
acclimatised, could cover our heads, and lie perdu, sleep- 
ing in spite of the humming hosts outside. But our visitor 
had learnt no such philosophy. He threw off the bedclothes 
‘on account of the heat; slapped his face and hands to kill 
his tormentors; and actually roared with pain and anger, 
relieving himself now and then by objurgations mingled 
with expletives not a little profane. It was impossible to 
resist laughing at the desperate emphasis of his protests, 
although our mirth did not help much to soothe the an- 
noyance, at which, however, he could not help laughing in 
tum. 

Mosquitoes do not plague all night, and our friend 
got a little repose in the cool of the morning, but vowed, 
most solemnly, that nothing could induce him to pass 
another night in Sunnidale. 

To this circumstance, perhaps, were we indebted for 
the permission we soon afterwards obtained, to exchange 
our Sunnidale lot for one in Nottawasaga, where some 
clearing had been done by the new settlers, on what was 
alled the Scotch line; and gladly we quitted our first lo- 
cation for land decidedly more eligible for farm purposes, 
although seventeen miles further distant from Barrie, 
which was still the only village within reasonably easy 
access 

We had obtained small government contracts for cor- 
duroying, or causewaying, the many swampy spots on the 
Sunnidale road, which enabled us to employ a number of 
axemen, and to live a little more comfortably; and about 
this time, Mr, Young being in weak health, and unequal to 
the hardships of bush life, resigned his agency, and got my 


brother Thomas appointed temporarily as his successor; so 
we had the benefit of a good log-house he had built on the 
Nottawasaga road, near the Bateau creek, on which is 
how situated the Batteau station of the Northern Railway. 
We abode there until we found time to cut a road to our 





Jand, and afterwards to erect a comfortable cedar-log house } pro} 
thereon. ack 
Here, with a large open clearing around us, plenty of 
neighbours, and a sawmill at no great distance, we were | bus 
able to make our home nearly as comfortable as are the | pee, 
jority of Canadian farm-houses of to-day. We had a | pra 
neat picket-fenced garden, a large double log barn, a yoke | best 
of oxen, and plenty of poultry. The house stood ona } Fig! 
handsome rising eminence, and commanded a noble pros- plac 
pect, which included the Georgian Bay, visible at a dis | sadd 
tance of six miles, and the Christian Islands, twenty miles | wei 
further north. The land was productive, and the air highly | jogs 
salubrious. \ 
Would some of my readers like to know how to raisea | at of 
log barn? I shall try to teach them, For such an under J four 
taking much previous labour and foresight are required. | cho 
In our case, fortunately, there was a small cedar swamp} \. 17 
within a hundred paces of the site we had chosen for our | less 
barn, which was picturesquely separated from the house | Mea 
by a ravine some thirty feet deep, with a clear spring of J of tH 
the sweetest and coldest water flowing between steep | skids 
banks. The barn was to consist of two large bays, each # wall 
thirty feet square and eight logs high, with a threshing J roll 
floor twelve feet wide between, the whole combined into J} tion. 
one by an upper story or loft, twenty by seventy-two feet J caref 
and four logs high, including the roof-plates. tural 
It will be seen, then, that to build such a barn would f the y 
require sixty-four logs of thirty feet each for the lower f unde 
story; and sixteen more of the same length, as well as eight } of th 
of seventy-two feet each, for the loft. Our handy swamp} unen 
provided all these, not from standing trees only, but from J again] 
many fallen patriarchs buried four or five feet under the adjus 
surface in black muck, and perfectly sound. To get them} at th 
out of the mud required both skill and patience. All the | one g 
branches having been cleared off as thoroughly as possible | the os 
the entire tree was drawn out by those most patient of all wher 
patient drudges, the oxen, and when on solid ground succes 
sawn to the required length. A number of skids were als ff @ wa 
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provided, of the size and kind of the spring-poles already 
described in chapter 11, and plenty of handspikes. 

Having got these prime essentials ready, the next 
business was to summon our good neighbours to a “raising 
bee.” On the day named, accordingly, we had about thirty 
practised axemen on the ground by day-break, all in the 
best of spirits, and confident in their powers for work. 
Fight of the heaviest logs, about two feet thick, had been 
placed in position as sleepers or foundation logs, duly 
saddled at the corners. Parallel with these at a distance of 
twenty-feet on either side, were ranged in order all the 
logs required to complete the building. 

Well, now we begin. Eight of the smartest men jump 
at once on the eight corners. In a few minutes each of the 
four men in front has his saddle ready—that is, he has 
chopped his end of the first log into an angular shape, thus 
\. The four men in rear have done the same thing no 
less expeditiously, and all are waiting for the next log. 
Meanwhile, at the ends of both bays, four several parties 
of three men each, stationed below, have placed their 
skids in a sloping position—the upper end on the rising 
wall and the lower on the ground—and up these skids they 
roll additional logs transversely to those already in posi- 
tion. These are received by the corner-men above, and 
carefully adjusted in their places according to their “na- 
tural lie,” that is, so that they will be least likely to render 
the wall unsteady; then turned half-back to receive the 
undercut, which should be exactly an inverse counterpart 
of the saddle, A skilful hand will make this undercut with 
unerring certainty, so that the log when turned forward 
again, will fit down upon its two saddles without further 
adjustment. Now for more logs back and front; then others 
at the ends, and so on, every log fitted as before, and each 
one somewhat lighter than its predecessor. All this time 
the oxen have been busily employed in drawing more logs 
where needed. The skids have to be readjusted for every 
successive log, and a supply of new logs rolled up as fast 
as wanted. The quick strokes of eight axes wielded by 
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active fellows perched on the still rising walls, and bal- 
ancing themselves dexterously and even gracefully as they 
work, the constant demand for “another log,” and the 
merry voices and rough jokes of the workers, altogether 
form as lively and exciting a picture as is often witnessed, 
Add to these a bright sky and a fresh breeze with the 
beautiful green back-ground of the noble hardwood trees 
around—and I know of no mere pleasure party that I 
would rather join. 

Breakfast and dinner form welcome interludes. Ample 
stores of provender, meat, bread, potatoes, puddings var. 
ious, tea and coffee, have been prepared and are thor 
oughly enjoyed, inasmuch as they are rare luxuries to 
many of the guests. Then again to work, until the last 
crowning effort of all—the raising of the seventy-two-foot 
logs—has to be encountered. Great care is necessary here, 
as accidents are not infrequent. The best skids, the stoutest 
handspikes, the strongest and hardiest men, must be 
selected. Our logs being cedar and therefore light, there 
was comparatively little danger; and they were all success 
fully raised, and well secured by cross-girders before sun- 
down. 

Then, and not till then, after supper, a little whiskey 
was allowed. Teetotalism had not made its way into our 
backwoods; and we were considered very straightlaced 
indeed to set our faces as we did against all excess. Our 
Highland and Irish neighbours looked upon the weak 
stuff sold in Canada with supreme contempt; and reco! 
lecting our Galway experience, we felt no surprise thereat 

“The roofing such a building is a subsequent operation, 
for which no “bee” is required. Shingles four feet long, ot 
round rafters, are generally used for log barns, to be te; 
placed at some future day by more perfect roofing. A welk 
made cedar barn will stand for forty years with prope 
care, by which time there should be no difficulty in re} 
placing it by a good substantial, roomy frame building. 


KE 
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15, Society in the Backwoods 


sir John Colborne, as has been mentioned already, did all 
in his power to induce well-to-do immigrants, and particu- 
larly military men, to settle on lands west and north of 
Lake Simcoe. Some of these gentlemen were entitled, in 
those days, to draw from three to twelve hundred acres of 
land in their own right; but the privilege was of very 
doubtful value. Take an example. Captain Workman, with 
his wile, highly educated and thoroughly estimable people, 
were persuaded to select their land on the Georgian Bay, 
near the site of the present village of Meaford. A small 
rivulet which enters the bay there, is still called “the Cap- 
tain’s creek." To get there, they had to go to Penetan- 
guishene, then a military station, now the seat of a 
Reformatory for boys. From thence they embarked on 
scows, with their servants, furniture, cows, farm imple- 
ments and provisions. Rough weather obliged them to 
land on one of the Christian Islands, very bleak spots out- 
side of Penetanguishene harbour, occupied only by a few 
Chippewa Indians. After nearly two weeks’ delay and 
severe privation, they at length reached their destination, 
and had then to camp out until a roof could be put up to 
shelter them from the storms, not uncommon on that 
exposed coast 

We had ourselves, along with others, taken up addi- 
tional land on what was called “the Blue Mountains,” 
which are considered to be a spur of the Alleghanies, 
extending northerly across by Niagara, from the State of 
New York. The then newly-surveyed townships of St. 
Vincent and Euphrasia were attracting settlers, and 
amongst them our axeman, Whitelaw, and many more of 
the like class. To reach this land, we had bought a smart 
sailboat, and in her enjoyed ourselves by coasting from 
the Nottawasaga river northwesterly along the bay. In 
this way we happened one evening to put in at the little 
harbour where Capt, Workman had chosen his location. 
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It was early in the spring. The snows from the uplands had 
swelled the rivulet into a rushing torrent. The garden, 
prettily laid out, was converted into an island, the water 
whirling and eddying close to the house both in front and 
rear, and altogether presenting a scene of wild confusion, 
We found the captain highly excited, but bravely contend- 
ing with his watery adversary; the lady of the house in a 
state of alarmed perplexity; the servants at their wits’ end, 
hurrying here and there with little effect. Fortunately, 
when we got there the actual danger was past, the waters 
subsiding rapidly during the night. But it struck us asa 
most cruel and inconsiderate act on the part of the Gov. 
ernment, to expose tenderly reared families to hazards 
which even the rudest of rough pioneers would not care 
to encounter. 

‘After enduring several years of severe hardship, and 
expending a considerable income in this out-of-the-world 
spot, Captain Workman and his family removed to Tor 
‘onto, and afterwards returned to England, wiser, perhaps, 
but no richer certainly, than when they left the old 
country. 

‘A couple of miles along the shore, we found another 
military settler, Lieutenant Waddell, who had served as 
brigade-major at the Battle of Waterloo; with him were 
his wife, two sons, and two daughters. On landing, the first 
person we encountered was the eldest son, John, a youth 
of twenty years—six feet in stature at least, and bearing on 
his shoulder, sustained by a stick thrust through its gills, 
a sturgeon so large that its tail trailed on the ground 
behind him. He had just caught it with a floating line 
Here again the same melancholy story: ladies delicately 
nurtured, exposed to rough labour, and deprived of all 
the comforts of civilized life, exhausting themselves in 
weary struggle with the elements. Brave soldiers in the 
decline of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 
and navvies. What worse fate can be reserved for Siberian 
‘exiles! This family also soon removed to Toronto, and 
afterwards to Niagara, where the kindly, excellent old 
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soldier is well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
pecame barrackmaster, and died there. His son, John 
Waddell, married into the Eberts family, and prospered; 
Jater he was member for Kent; and ultimately met his 
death by drowning on a lumbering excursion in the 
Georgian Bay. Other members of the family now reside at 
Goderich. 

‘Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
military and naval officers, with their households, were 
scattered. Some, whose names I shall not record, had left 
their families at home, and brought out with them female 
companions of questionable position, whom, nevertheless, 
they introduced as their wives. The appearance of the true 
wives rid the county of the scandal and its actors. 

Conspicuous among the best class of gentlemen settlers 
vas the late Col. E. G. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay, near Barrie, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Capt. 
St. John, of Lake Couchiching, was equally respected. The 
Messrs. Lally, of Medonte; Walker, of Tecumseth and 
Barrie; Sibbald, of Kempenfeldt Bay; are all names well 
known in those days, as are also many others of the like 
class, But where are the results of the policy which sent 
them there? What did they gain—what have their families 
and descendants gained—by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjected? With one or two exceptions, absolute- 
ly nothing but wasted means and saddest memories. 

It is pleasant to turn to a different class of settlers— 
the hardy Scots, Irish, English, and Germans, to whom the 
Counties of Simcoe and Grey stand indebted for their 
present state of prosperity. The Sunnidale settlement was 
ill-chosen, and therefore a failure. But in the north of that 
township, much better land and a healthier situation are 
found, and there, as well as in Nottawasaga adjoining, the 
true conditions of rational colonization, and the practical 
development of those conditions, are plainly to be seen, 

The system of clearing five acre lots, and erecting log 
shanties thereon, to be given to the immigrants without 
power of sale, which was commenced in Sunnidale, was 
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continued in Nottawasaga. The settlement was called the 
Scotch line, nearly all the people being from the islands of 
‘Arran and Islay, lying off Argyleshire, in Scotland. Very 
few of them knew a word of English. There were Camp- 
bells, McGillivrays, Livingstons, McDiarmids, McAlmons, 
McNees, Jardines, and other characteristic names. The 
chief man among them was Angus Campbell, who had 
been a tradesman of some kind in the old country, and 
exercised a beneficial influence over the rest. He was well 
informed, sternly Presbyterian, and often reminded us of 
“douce Davie Deans” in the “Heart of Midlothian.” One 
of the Livingstons was a schoolmaster. They were, one and 
all, hardy and industrious folk. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year, added to their wealth and comfort. 
Cows were purchased, and soon became common. There 
were a few oxen and horses before long. When I visited 
the township of Nottawasaga some years since, I found 
Angus Campbell, postmaster and justice of the peace; 
Andrew Jardine, township clerk or treasurer; and Me 
Diarmids, Livingstons, Shaws, &c., spread all over the 
surrounding country, possessing large farms richly stocked, 
good barns well-filled, and even commodious frame houses 
comfortably furnished. ‘They ride to church or market in 
handsome buggies well horsed; have their temperance 
meetings and political gatherings of the most zealous sort, 
and altogether present a model specimen of a prosperous 
farming community. What has been said of the Scotch, is 
no less applicable to the Irish, Germans and English, who 
formed the minority in that township. I hear of their sons, 
and their sons’ sons, as thriving farmers and storekeepers, 
all over Ontario. 

Our axeman, Whitelaw, was of Scottish parentage, but 
a Canadian by birth, and won his way with the rest. He 
settled in St. Vincent, married a smart and pretty Irish 
Tass, had many sons and daughters, acquired a farm of five 
hundred acres, of which he cleared and cultivated a large 
portion almost singlehanded, and in time became able 
build the finest frame house in the township; served 
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reve, was a justice of peace, and even a candidate for 
parliament, in which, well for himself, he failed. His ex: 
Fessive labours, however, brought on asthma, of which he 
died not long since, leaving several families of descendants 
to represent him. 

T could go on with the list of prosperous settlers of this 
lass, to fill a volume. Some of the young men entered the 
ministry, and I recognize their names occasionally at Pres- 
pyterian and Wesleyan conventions. Some less fortunate 
were tempted away to Iowa and Illinois, and there died 
victims to ague and heat. 

But if we “look on this picture and on that;” if we 
compare the results of the settlement of educated people 
and of the labouring classes, the former withering away 

nd leaving no sign behind—the latter growing in num- 
bers and advancing in wealth and position until they fill 
the whole land, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 

rat except as leaders and teachers of their companions, 
gentlefolk of refined tastes and of superior education, have 
no place in the bush, and should shun it as a wild delusion 
and a cruel snare. 


Sasez. 
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16 More about Nottawasaga and its People 


Among the duties handed over to my brother Thomas, by 
his predecessor in the emigrant agency, was the care of a 
large medicine chest full of quinine, rhubarb, jalap, and a 
host of other drugs, strong enough for horses as well as 
men, including a long catalogue of poisons, such as arsenic, 
belladonna, vitriol, &c. To assist in the distribution of this 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine” was added. My brother had no taste for drugs, 
and therefore deputed the care of the medicine chest to 
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me. So I studied “Buchan” zealously, and was fortunate 
enough to secure the aid of an old army sergeant, an Irish. 
man who had been accustomed to camp hospital life, and 
knew how to bleed, and treat wounds. Time and practice 
gave me courage to dispense the medicines, which I did 
cautiously, and so successfully as to earn the soubriquet 
of “Doctor,” and to be sought after in cases both dangerous 
and difficult. As, however, about this time, a clever, 
censed practitioner had established himself at Barrie, 
thirty-four miles distant, I declined to prescribe in serious 
cases, except in one or two of great urgency. A Prussian 
soldier named Murtz, had received a gun-shot wound in 
the chest at the battle of Quatre Bras, under Marshal 
Bliicher, and had frequently suffered therefrom. One day 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below zero, 
this man had been threshing in our barn, when he was 
seized with inflammation of the chest, and forced to return 
home. As it appeared to be a case of life and death, I 
ventured to act boldly, ordered bleeding, a blister on the 
chest, and poultices to the feet—in fact, everything that 
Buchan directed. My brave sergeant took charge of the 
patient; and between us, or perhaps in spite of us, the man 
got over the attack. The singular part of the case was, that 
the old bullet wound never troubled him afterwards, and 
he looked upon me as the first of living physicians. 

In 1836, a band of Potawatomie Indians, claiming 
allegiance to the Queen, was allowed to leave the State of 
Michigan and settle in Canada. They travelled from Sarnia 
through the woods, along the eastern shore of Lake Hu- 
ron, and passed through Nottawasaga, on their way to 
Penetanguishene. Between the Scotch line and Sunnidale, 
near the present village of Stayner, lived an old Highland 
piper named Campbell, very partial to whiskey and ditt. 
‘There were two or three small clearings, grouped togethers, 
and the principal crop was potatoes, nearly full grown. 
The old man was sitting sunning himself at his shanty 
door. The young men were all absent at mill or elsewhere, 
and none but women and children about, when a party of 
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Indians, men and squaws with their papooses, came steal- 
ing from the woods, and very quietly began to dig the 

tatoes with their fingers and fill their bags with the 
spoil. The poor old piper was horribly frightened and 
perplexed; and in his agitation could think of nothing but 
climbing on to his shanty roof, which was covered with 
earth, and there playing with all his might upon his High- 
land pipes, partly as a summons for assistance from his 
friends, partly to terrify the enemy. But the enemy were 
not at all terrified. They gathered in a ring round the 
shanty, laughed, danced, and enjoyed the fun immensely; 
nor would they pass on until the return of some of the 
younger settlers summoned by the din of the bagpipes, 
relieved the old piper from his elevated post. In the mean- 
time, the presence and efforts of the women of the settle- 
ment sufficed to rescue their potato crop. 


KE 


17 A Rude Winter Experience 


The chief inconvenience we sustained in Nottawasaga 
arose from the depth of snow in winter, which was gener- 
ally four feet and sometimes more. We had got our large 
log barn well filled with grain and hay. Two feet of snow 
had fallen during the day, and it continued snowing 
throughout the night, Next morning, to our great tribu- 
lation, neither snow nor roof was to be seen on the barn, 
the whole having fallen inside. No time was to be lost. My 
share of the work was to hurry to the Scotch line, there to 
warn every settler to send at least one stout hand to assist 
in reraising the roof. None but those who have suffered 
can imagine what it is to have to walk at speed through 
several feet of soft snow. The sinews of the knees very soon 
begin to be painfully affected, and finally to feel as if they 
were being cut with a sharp knife. This is what Indians 
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call “snow evil,” their cure for which is to apply a hot 
cinder to the spot, thus raising a blister. I toiled on, how. 
ever, and once in the settlement, walked with comparative 
ease. Everybody was ready and eager to help, and so we 
had plenty of assistance at our need, and before night got 
our barn roof restored. 

The practice of exchanging work is universal in new 
settlements; and, indeed, without it nothing of importance 
can be effected. Each man gives a day's work to his neigh- 
bour, for a logging or raising-bee; and looks for the same 
help when he is ready for it. Thus as many as twenty or 
forty able axemen can be relied upon at an emergency. 

Ata later time, some of us became expert in the use of 
snow-shoes, and took long journeys through the woods, 
not merely with ease but with a great deal of pleasure. As 
a rule, snow is far from being considered an evil in the 
backwoods, on account of the very great facility it affords 
for travelling and teaming, both for business and pleasure, 
as well as for the aid it gives to the hunter or trapper. 

My own feelings on the subject, I found leisure to 
embody in the following verses: 


THE TRAPPER 


Away, away! my dog and I; 
‘The woodland boughs are bare, 

The radiant sun shines warm and high, 
‘The frost-flake* gems the air. 


* Ona fine, bright winter morning, when the slight feathery crystal 
formed from the congealed dew, which have silently settled on the 
trees during the night, are wafted thence by the morning brees® 
filling the wanslucent atmosphere with innumerable minute 
sparkling stars; when the thick, strong coat of ice on the four-foot 
deep snow is slightly covered by the same fine, white dust, betray 
ing the foot-print of the smallest wild animal—on such a morning 
the hardy trapper is best able to follow his solitary pursuits. In te 
glorious winters of Canada, he will sometimes remain from hom 
for days, or even weeks, with no companions but his dog and rif 
and no other shelter than such as his own hands can procure- 
‘carried away by his ardour for the sport, and the hope of the rid 
booty which usually rewards his perseverance. 
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Away, away! thro’ forests wide 
Our course is swift and free; 

Warm ‘neath the snow the saplings hide— 
Its ice-crust firm pace we. 


The partridge* with expanded crest 
Struts proudly by his mate; 

‘The squirrel trims its glossy vest, 
Or eats its nut in state. 


Quick echoes answer, shrill and short, 
The woodcock’s frequent cry; 

We heed them not—a keener sport 
We seek—my dog and I. 


Far in the woods our traps are set 
In loneliest, thickest glade, 

Where summer's soil is soft and wet, 
And dark firs lend their shade. 


Hurrah! a gallant spoil is here 
Toglad a trapper’s sight— 

The warm-clad marten, sleek and fair, 
The ermine soft and white; 


Or mink, or fox—a welcome prize— 
Or useful squirrel grey, 

Or wild-cat fierce with flaming eyes, 
Or fisher,t meaner prey 


* The partridge of Canada—a grey variety of grouse—not only dis 
plays a handsome black-barred tail like that of the turkey, but has 
the power of erecting head-feathers, as well as of spreading a 
black fandlike tuft placed on either side of his neck. Although 
timid when alarmed, he is not naturally shy, but at times may 
be approached near enough to observe his very graceful and 
playful habits—a facility of access for which the poor bird com- 
monly pays with his life. 

+Dr. Johnson, in one of his peculiar moods, has described the 
fitchew or fitchat, which is here called the “fisher” as “a stinking 
little beast that robs the hen-roost and warren’"—a very ungrateful 
libel upon an animal that supplies exceedingly useful fur for 
common purposes. 
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On, on! the cautious toils once more 
‘Are set—the task is done; 

Our pleasant morning's labour o'er, 
Our pastime but begun. 


Away, away! till fall of eve, 
‘The deer-track be our guide, 
‘The antler'd stag our quarry brave, 
Our park the forest wide. 


Atnight, the bright fire at our feet, 
Our couch the wigwam dry— 
No laggard tastes a rest so sweet 
As thou, good dog, and I. 


18 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having been accustomed to gardening all my life, I have 
taken great pleasure in roaming the bush in search of 
botanical treasures of all kinds, and have often thought 
that it would be easy to fill a large and showy garden with 
the native plants of Canada alone. 

But of course, her main vegetable wealth consists in the 
forests with which the Provinces of Quebec and Ontarie 
were formerly clothed. In the country around the Georgia 
Bay, especially, abound the very finest specimens of hart 
wood timber. Standing on a hill overlooking the Rivet 
Saugeen at the village of Durham, one sees for twenty mile 
round scarcely a single pine tree in the whole prospect 
‘The townships of Arran and Derby, when first surveyed 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees. Oak, elm 
beech, butternut, ash and maple, seemed to vie with ac 
other in the size of their stems and the spread of thei 
branches. In our own clearing in St. Vincent, the axemé 
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considered that five of these great forest kings would oc- 
cupy an acre of ground, leaving little space for younger 
trees or underbrush. 

T once saw a white or wainscot oak that measured fully 
twelve feet in circumference at the butt, and eighty feet 
clear of branches. This noble tree must have contained 
somewhere about seven thousand square feet of inch board- 
ing, and would represent a value approaching one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds sterling in the English market. 
White and black ash, black birch, red beech, maple and 
even basswood or lime, are of little, if any, less intrinsic 
worth. Rock elm is very valuable, competing as it does 
with hickory for many purposes. 

When residing in the city of Quebec, in the year 1859- 
60, I published a series of articles in the Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario. The lumber 
merchants of that city held then, that their correspondents 
in Liverpool was so wedded to old-fashioned ideas, that 
they would not so much as look at any price-list except for 
pine and the few other woods for which there was an as- 
sured demand. But I know that my papers were transmitted 
home, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers, as, since then, our rock elm, our white ash, and the 
black birch of Lower Canada, have been in increased de- 
mand, and are regularly quoted at London and Liverpool. 
But even though old country dealers should make light of 
our products, that is no reason why we should undervalue 
them ourselves. 

Not merely is our larger timber improvidently wasted, 
but the smaller kinds, such as blue beech, ironwood or 
hornbeam, buttonwood or plane tree, and red and white 
cedar, are swept away without a thought of their great 
marketable value in the Old World.* 


* Ihave myself, when a youth, sold red cedar in London at sixpence 
sterling per square foot, inch thick. Lime (or basswood) was sold 
at twopence, and ash and beech at about the same price. White 
or yellow pine was then worth one penny, or just half the value of 
basswood. ‘These are retail prices. On referring to the London 
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It seems absolute fatuity to allow this waste of our 
natural wealth to go on unheeded. We send our pine 
across the Atlantic, as if it were the most valuable wood 
that we have, instead of being, as it really is, amongst the 
most inferior. From our eastern seaports white oak is 
shipped in the form of staves chiefly, also some ash, birch 
and elm. So far well. But what about the millions of tons 
of hardwood of all kinds which we destroy annually for 
fuel, and which ought to realize, if exported, four times 
as many millions of dollars? 

Besides the plain, straightgrained timber which we 
heedlessly burn up to get it out of the way, there are our 
ornamental woods—our beautiful curled and bird’s eye 
maple, our waved ash, our serviceable butternut or yellow 
walnut, our comely cherry, and even our exquisite black 
walnut, all doomed to the same perdition. Little of this 
waste would occur if once the owners of land knew that a 
market could be got for their timber. Cheese and butter 
factories for export, have already spread over the land— 
why not furniture factories also? Why not warm ourselves 
with the coal of Nova Scotia, of Manitoba, and, by-and-by, 
of the Saskatchewan, and spare our forest treasures for 
nobler uses? Would not this whole question be a fitting 
subject for the appointment of a competent parliamentary 








commission? 

To me these reflections are not the birth of to-day, but 
date from my bush residence in the township of Notta- 
wasaga. If I should succeed now in bringing them effec- 
tively before my fellow Canadians ere it is too late, I shall 
cel that I have neither thought nor written in vain. 








wholesale quotations for July 1881, I find these statements fully 
borne out. It will be news to most of my readers, that Canadian 
black birch has been proved by test, under the authority of the 
ish Admiralty, to be of greater specific gravity than English 
and therefore better fitted for ships’ flooring, for which pur- 








pose it is now extensively used. Also for staircases in large 
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19 A Melancholy Tale 


‘The Scottish settlers in Nottawasaga were respectable, God- 
fearing, and though somewhat stern in their manners, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They married 
young, had numerous families, and taught their children 
at an early age the duties of good citizenship, and the re- 
ligious principles of their Presbyterian forefathers. 

Among them, not the prettiest certainly, but the most 
amiable and beloved, was Flora McDiarmid, a tall, bright- 
complexioned lass of twenty, perhaps, who was the chief 
mainstay of her widowed father, whose log shanty she kept 
in perfect order as far as their simple resources permitted, 
while she exercised a vigilant watch over her younger 
brothers and sisters, and with their assistance contrived to 
rk their four acre allotment to good advantage. 
Wherever there was trouble in the settlement, or mirth 
afoot, Flora was sure to be there, nursing the sick, cheer- 
ing the unhappy, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple feast,—she was, in fact, the life of the somewhat 
dull and overworked community. Was the minister from 
afar to be received with due honour, was the sober church 
service to be celebrated in a shanty with becoming pro- 
priety—Flora was ever on hand, at the head of all the other 
lassies, guiding and directing everything, and in so kindly 
and cheerful a way that none thought of disputing her be- 
hests or hesitating at their fulfilment. 

Such being the case, no wonder that Malcolm Me- 
Almon and other young fellows contended for her hand 
in marriage. But Malcolm won the preference, and blithely 
he set to work to build a splendid log shanty, twenty-five 
feet square, divided into inner compartments, with win- 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences for 
domestic comfort new to the settlement; and when it was 
ready, and supplied with plenishings of all kinds, Flora 
and Malcolm were married amid the rejoicings of the 
whole township, and settled quietly down to the steady 
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hard work of a life in the extreme backwoods, some miles 
distant from our clearing. 

‘The next thing I heard of them was many months after- 
wards, when Malcolm was happy in the expectation of an 
heir to his two hundred acre lot, in the ninth or tenth 
concession of the township. But alas! as time stole on, 
accounts were unfavourable, and grew worse and worse, 
‘The nearest professional man lived at Barrie, thirty-four 
miles distant. A wandering herb doctor, as he called him- 
self, of the Yankee eclectic school, was the best who had yet 
visited the township, and even he was far away at this time. 
‘There were experienced matrons enough in the settlement, 
but their skill deserted them, or the case was beyond their 
ability. And so poor Flora died, and her infant with her. 

The same day her brother John, in deep distress, came 
to beg us to lend them pine boards enough to make the 
poor dead woman a coffin. Except the pine tree which we 
had cut down and sawn up, as related already, there was 
not a foot of sawn lumber in the settlement, and scarcely 
a hammer or a nail either, but what we possessed our- 
selves. So, being very sorry for their affliction, I told them 
they should have the coffin by next morning; and I set to 
work myself, made a tolerably handsome box, stained in 
black, of the right shape and dimensions, and gave it to 
them at the appointed hour. We of course attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyterian minister above-mentioned. And never shall 
I forget the weeping bearers, staggering under their burth- 
en through tangled brushwood and round upturned roots 
and cradle holes, and the long train of mourners following 

in their rear, to the chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now I hear stands a small Presbyterian church in the 
village of Duntroon. 
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20 From Barrie to Nottawasaga 


For nearly three years we continued to work on content- 
edly at our bush farm. In the summer of 1837, we received 
intelligence that two of our sisters were on their way to 
join us in Canada, and soon afterwards that they had 
reached Toronto, and expected to meet us at Barrie on a 
certain day. At the same time we learnt that the bridge 
across the Nottawasaga river, eleven miles from Barrie, had 
given way, and was barely passable on foot, as it lay float- 
ing on the water. One of our span of horses had been 
killed and his fellow sold, so that we had to hire a team 
to convey our sisters’ goods from Barrie to the bridge 
where it was necessary to meet them with our own ox- 
team and waggon. I walked to Barrie accordingly, and 
found my sisters at Bingham’s tavern, very glad to see me, 
but in a state of complete bewilderment and some alarm at 
the rough ways of the place, then only containing a tavern 
or two, and some twenty stores and dwellings. My fustian 
clothes, which I had made myself, and considered first-rate 
they “laughed at consumedly.” My boots! they were soaked 
and trod out of all fashionable proportions. Fortunately, 
other people in Barrie were nearly as open to criticism as 
myself, and as we had to get on our way without loss of 
time, I forgot my eccentricities of dress in the rough ex- 
periences of the road. 

From Barrie to Root's tavern was pleasant travelling, 
the day being fine and the road fairly good. We took some 
rest and refreshment there, and started again, but had not 
gone two miles before a serious misfortune befel us. I have 
mentioned corduroy-bridges before; one of these had been 
thrown across a beautifully clear white-paved streamlet 
known to travellers on this road as “sweet-water.” The 
waggon was heavily laden with chests and other luggage, 
and the horses not being very strong, found it beyond their 
power to drag the load across the bridge on account of its 
steepness. Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding, I 
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persuaded her to descend and walk on. Again and again, 
the teamster whipped his horses, and again and again, 
after they had almost scaled the crest, the weight of the 
load dragged them backward. I wanted to lighten the load, 
but the man said it was needless, and bade me block the 
wheels with a piece of broken branch lying near, which I 
did; the next moment I was petrified to see the waggon 
over-balance itself and fall sideways into the stream seven 
or eight feet beneath, dragging the horses over with it, 
their forefeet clinging to the bridge and their hind feet 
entangled amongst the spokes of the wheels below. 

My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
caught the horses’ heads and held them by main force to 
quiet their struggles, while the man and I got out an axe, 
cut the spokes of the wheels, and so in a few minutes got 
the horses on to firm ground, where they stood panting and 
terrified for some minutes. Meanwhile, to get the heavy 
sea-boxes out of the water and carry them up the face of a 
nearly perpendicular bank, then get up the waggon and re- 
load it, was no easy task, but was accomplished at last. 

The teamster, being afraid of injury to his horses’ legs, 


at first refused to go further on the road. However, they 
had suffered no harm; and we finished our journey to the 
bridge where my brother awaited us. Here the unlucky 
boxes had to be carried across loose floating logs, and 
loaded on to the ox-waggon, which ended our hard work 


for that day. 

Two days longer were we slowly travelling through 
Sunnidale and into Nottawasaga, spending each night at 
some friendly settler’s shanty, and so lightening the fe 
tigues of the way 
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21 Farewell to the Backwoods 


My sisters had come into the woods fresh from the lovely 
village of Epsom, in Surrey, and accustomed to all the 
comforts of English life. Their consternation at the rude- 
ness of the accommodations which we had considered 
rather luxurious than otherwise, dispelled all our illusions, 
and made us think seriously of moving nearer to Toronto. 
1 was the first to feel the need of change, and as I had 
occasionally walked ninety miles to the city, to draw 
money for our road contracts, and the same distance back 
again, and had gained some friends there, it took me very 
little time to make up my mind. My brothers and sisters 
remained throughout the following winter, and then re- 
moved to a rented farm at Bradford. 

Not that the bush has ever lost its charms for me. I 
still delight to escape thither, to roam at large, admiring 
the stately trees with their graceful outlines of varied 
foliage, seeking in their delicious shade for ferns and all 
kinds of wild plants, forgetting the turmoil and anxieties 
of the business world, and wishing I could leave it behind 
for ever and aye. In some such mood it was that I wrote: 


“COME TO THE Woons'"* 


Come to the woods—the dark old woods, 
Where our life is blithe and free; 

No thought of sorrow or strife intrudes 
Beneath the wild woodland tree. 


Our wigwam is raised with skill and care 
In some quiet forest nook; 

Our healthful fare is of ven’son rare, 
Our draught from the crystal brook. 

Insummer we trap the beaver shy, 


In winter we chase the deer, 


* These lines were set to music by the late J. P. Clarke, Mus. Bac: of 
Toronto University, in his “Songs of Canada.” 
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And, summer or winter, our days pass by 
In honest and hearty cheer. 


And when at the last we fall asleep 
On mother earth's ancient breast, 
The forest-dirge deep shall o'er us sweep, 

‘And lull us to peaceful rest. 


Ke 


22 A Journey to Toronto 


To make my narrative intelligible to those who are not 
familiar with the times of which I am about to write, I 
must revert briefly to the year 1834, During that year I 
made my first business visit to Toronto, then newly erected 
into a city. As the journey may be taken asa fair specimen 
of our facilities for travelling in those days, I shall describe 
i 
I left our shanty in Sunnidale in the bright early 
morning, equipped only with an umbrella and a blue bag, 
such as is usually carried by lawyers, containing some 
articles of clothing. The first three or four miles of the 
road lay over felled trees cut into logs, but not hauled out 
of the way. To step or jump over these logs every few feet 
may be amusing enough by way of sport, but it becomes 
not a little tiresome when repeated mile after mile, with 
scarcely any intermission, and without the stimulus of 
companionship. After getting into a better cleared road, 
the chief difficulty lay with the imperfectly “stubbed” 
underbrush and the frequency of cradle-holes—that is, 
hollows caused by up-turned roots—in roughly timbered 
land. This kind of travelling continued till mid-day, when 
I got a substantial dinner and a boisterous welcome from 
my old friend Root and his family. He had a pretty little 
daughter by this time. 
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‘An hour’s rest, and an easy walk of seven miles to 
Barrie, were pleasant enough, in spite of stumps and hol- 
lows. At Barrie I met with more friends, who would have 
had me remain there for the night; but time was too 
yaluable. So on I trudged, skirting round the sandy beach 
of beautiful Kempenfeldt Bay, and into the thick dark 
woods of Innisfil, where the road was a mere brushed track, 
easily missed in the twilight, and very muddy from recent 
rains. Making all the expedition in my power, I sped on 
towards Clement's tavern, then the only hostelry between 
Barrie and Bradford, and situated close to the height of 
land whence arise, in a single field, the sources of various 
streams flowing into the Nottawasaga, the Holland, and the 
Credit Rivers. But rain came on, and the road became a 
succession of water-holes so deep that I all but lost my 
boots, and, moreover, it was so dark that it was impossible 
to walk along logs laid by the roadside, which was the local 
custom in daylight. 

I felt myself in a dilemma. To go forward or backward 
seemed equally unpromising. I had often spent nights in 
the bush, with or without a wigwam, and the thought of 
danger did not occur to me. Suddenly I recollected that 
about half a mile back I had passed a newly chopped and 
partially-logged clearing, and that there might possibly be 
workmen still about. So I returned to the place, and 
shouted for assistance; but no person was within hearing. 
There was, however, a small log hut, about six feet square, 
which the axe-men had roughly put up for protection from 
the rain, and in it had left some fire still burning. I was 
glad enough to secure even so poor a shelter as this. Every- 
thing was wet. I was without supper, and very tired after 
thirty miles’ walk. But I tried to make the best of a bad 
job: collected plenty of half-consumed brands from the still 
blazing log-heaps, to keep up some warmth during the 
night, and then lay down on the round logs that had been 
Used for seats, to sleep as best I might. 

But this was not to be. At about nine o'clock there 
arose from the woods, first a sharp snapping bark, answered 
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by a single yelp; then two or three yells at intervals. Again 
a silence, lasting perhaps five minutes. This kept on, the 
noise increasing in frequency, and coming nearer and 
again nearer, until it became impossible to mistake it for 
aught but the howling of wolves. The clearing might be 
five or six acres. Scattered over it were partially or wholly 
burnt log heaps. I knew that wolves would not be likely to 
venture amongst the fires, and that I was practically safe, 
But the position was not pleasant, and I should have pre- 
ferred a bed at Clement's, asa matter of choice. I, however, 
kept up my fire very assiduously, and the evil brutes con- 
tinued their concert of fiendish discords—sometimes re- 
maining silent for a time, and anon bursting into a full 
chorus fortissimo—for many long, long hours, until the 
glad beams of morning peeped through the trees, and the 
sky grew brighter and brighter; when the wolves ceased 
their serenade, and I fell fast asleep, with my damp um- 
brella for a pillow. 

With the advancing day, 1 awoke, stiffened in every 
joint, and very hungry. A few minutes’ walk on my road 
showed me a distant opening in the woods, towards which 
T hastened, and found a new shanty, inhabited by a good- 
natured settler and his family, from whom I got some 
breakfast, for which they would accept nothing but thanks. 
They had lately been much troubled, they said, with 
wolves about their cattle sheds at night. 

From thence I proceeded to Bradford, fifteen miles, by 
a road interlaced with pine roots, with deep water-holes 
between, and so desperately rugged as to defy any wheeled 
vehicle but an ox-cart to struggle over it. Here my troubles 
ended for the present. Mr. Thomas Drury, of that village, 
had been in partnership with a cousin of my own, 3 
brewers, at Mile End, London. His hospitable reception, 


and a good night's repose, made me forget previous dis 
comforts, and I went on my way next morning with a light 
heart, carrying with me a letter of introduction to a man of 
whom I had occasionally heard in the bush, one William 
Lyon Mackenzie. 
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The day's journey by way of Yonge Street was eas- 
ily accomplished by stage—an old-fashioned conveyance 
enough, swung on leather straps, and subject to tremen- 
dous jerks from loose stones on the rough road, innocent of 
Macadam, and full of the deepest ruts. A fellow-passenger, 
by way of encouragement, told me how an old man, a few 
weeks before, had been jolted so violently against the roof, 
as to leave marks of his blood there, which, being not w 
common, were left unheeded for days. My friend advised 
me to keep on my hat, which I had laid aside on account 
of the heat of the day, and I was not slow to adopt the 
suggestion. 

rived in town, my first business was to seek out Mr. 
William Hawkins, well-known in those days as an emi- 
nent provincial land surveyor. I found him at a house on 
the south side of Newgate (now Adelaide) street, two or 
three doors west of Bay Street. He was living as a private 
boarder with an English family; and, at his friendly inter- 
cession, I was admitted to the same privilege. The home 
was that of Mr. H. C. Todd, with his wife and two sons. 
With them, I continued to reside as often as I visited 
Toronto, and for long after I became a citizen. That I 
spent there many happy days, among kind and considerate 
friends, numbers of my readers will be well assured when 
I mention, that the two boys were Alfred and Alpheus 
Todd, the one loved and lamented as the late Clerk of 
Committees in the Canadian House of Commons—the 
other widely known in Europe and America, as the late 
ibrarian of the Dominion Parliament. 

My stay in Toronto on that occasion was very brief. 
To wait upon the Chief Emigrant Agent for instructions 
about road-making in Sunnidale; to make a few small 
purchases of clothing and tea; and to start back again, 
without loss of time, were matters of course. One thing, 
however, I found time to do, which had more bearing 
upon this narrative, and that was, to present Mr. Drury's 
letter of introduction to William L. Mackenzie, m.r.p., at 
his printing-office on Hospital Street. I had often seen 
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copies, in the bush, of the Colonial Advocate, as well as of 
the Courier and Gazette newspapers, but had the faintest 
possible idea of Canadian politics. The letter was from one 
whose hospitality Mackenzie had experienced for weeks in 
London, and consequently I felt certain of a courteous 
reception. Without descending from the high stool he 
used at his desk, he received the letter, read it, looked at me 
frigidly, and said in his singular, harsh Dundee dialect: 
“We must look after our own people before doing anything 
for strangers.” Mr. Drury had told him that I wished to 
know if there were any opening for proof-readers in Tor 
onto, I was not a little surprised to find myself ostracized as 
a stranger in a British colony, but, having other views, 
thought no more of the circumstance at the time. 

This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 
Mackenzie, which was related to me by one who was on the 
spot where it happened. In 1820, on his first arrival in 
Montreal from Scotland, he got an engagement as chain- 
bearer on the survey of the Lachine canal. A few days after- 
wards, the surveying party, as usual at noon, sat down ona 
grassy bank to eat their dinner. They had been thus occu- 
pied for half an hour, and were getting ready for a smoke, 
when the new chain-bearer suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation, “Now, boys, time for work! we mustn’t waste 
the government money!” The consequence of which ill 
timed outburst was his prompt dismissal from the service. 
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23, Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Politics 


In the course of the years 1835,'6 and ’7, I made many 
journeys to Toronto, sometimes wholly on foot, sometimes 
partly by steamboat and stage. I became very intimate with 
the Todd family and connections, which included Mr. 
Todd’s brother, William P. Patrick, then, and long after 
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wards, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly; his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, w.p.p.; Thomas Vaux, Ac- 
countant of the Legislature; Caleb Hopkins, m.r.r., for 
Halton; William H. Doel, brewer; William C. Keele, at 
torney, and their families. Nearly all these persons were, or 
had been, zealous admirers of Wm. L. Mackenzie's political 
course. And the same thing must be said of my friend Mr. 
Drury, of Bradford; his sister married Edward Henderson, 
merchant tailor, of King Street west, whose father, E. T. 
Henderson, was well known amongst Mackenzie's sup- 
porters. It was his cottage on Yonge Street (near what is 
now Gloucester Street), at which the leaders of the popu- 
lar party used often to meet in council. The house stood in 
an orchard, well fenced, and was then very rural and se- 
cluded from observation. 

Amongst all these really estimable people, and at their 
houses, nothing of course was heard disparaging to the Re- 
formers of that day, and their active leader. My own polit 
al prejudices also were in his favour. And so matters went 
on until the arrival, in 1835, of Sir Francis Bond Head, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, when we, in the bush, began to hear 
of violent struggles between the House of Assembly on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant-Governor supported by 
the Legislative Council on the other. Each political party, 
by turns, had had its successes and reverses at the polls. In 
1825, the majority of the Assembly was Tory; in 1826, and 
for several years afterwards, a Reform majority was elected; 
in 1881, again, Toryism was successful; in 1835, the bal- 
ance veered over to the popular side once more, by a 
majority only of four. This majority, led by Mackenzie, re- 
fused to pass the supplies; whereupon, Sir Francis appealed 
to the people by dissolving the Parliament. 

What were the precise grounds of difference in prin- 
ciple between the opposing parties, did not very clearly 
appear to us in the bush. Sir Francis Head had no power to 
grant “Responsible Government,” as it has since been 
interpreted. On each side there were friends and oppon- 
ents of that system. Among Tories, Ogle R. Gowan, 
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Charles Fothergill, and others, advocated a responsible 
ministry, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
“Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged such 
men as Marshall S. Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who preferred 
American Republicanism, in which “Responsible Govern- 
ment” was and is utterly unknown. We consequently 
found it hard to understand the party cries of the day. But 
we began to perceive that there was a Republican bias on 
one hand, contending with a Monarchical leaning on the 
other; and we had come to Canada, as had most well-in- 
formed immigrants, expressly to avoid the evils of Re 
publicanism, and to preserve our British constitutional 
heritage intact. 

When therefore Sir Francis Head threw 
great energy into the electoral arena, when he bade the foes 
of the Empire “come if they dare!” when he called upon 
the “United Empire Loyalists,”—men, who in 1770 had 
thrown away their all, rather than accept an alien rule— 
to vindicate once more their right to choose whom they 
would follow, King or President—when he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, making himself at home 
in the farm-houses, and calling upon fathers and husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearths, and their old tra- 
ditions of honour and fealty to the Crown, it would have 
been strange indeed had he failed. 

The next House of Assembly, elected in 1837, con- 
tained a majority of twenty-six to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F, B. Head's policy. This precipitated matters. Had 
Mackenzie been capable of enduring defeat with a good 
grace; had he restrained his natural irritability of temper, 
and kept his skirts cautiously clear of all contact with men 
of Republican aspirations, he might and probably would 
have recovered his position as a parliamentary leader, and 
died an honoured and very likely even a titled veteran! 
But he became frantic with choler and disappointment, 
and rushed headlong into the most passionate extremes, 
which ended in making him a mere cat’s-paw in the hands 
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of cunning schemers, who did not fail, after their manner, 
to disavow their own handiwork when it had ceased to 
serve their purposes. 


oe 


24 Toronto During the Rebellion 


In November, 1837, I had travelled to Toronto for the 
purpose of seeking permanent employment in the city, and 
meant to return in the first week of December, to spend 
my last Christmas in the woods. But the fates and William 
Lyon Mackenzie had decided otherwise. I was staying for 
a few days with my friend Joseph Heughen, the London 
hairdresser mentioned as a fellow-passenger on board the 
Asia, whose name must be familiar to most Toronto citi- 
zens of that day. His shop was near Ridout’s hardware- 
store, on King Street, at the corner of Yonge Street. On 
Sunday, the $rd, we heard that armed men were assem- 
bling at the Holland Landing and Newmarket to attack 
the city, and that lists of houses to be burned by them were 
in the hands of their leaders; that Samuel Lount, black- 
smith, had been manufacturing pikes at the Landing for 
their use; that two or three persons had been warned by 
friends in the secret to sell their houses, or to leave the city, 
or to look for startling changes of some sort. Then it was 
known that a quantity of arms and a couple of cannon 
were being brought from the garrison, and stored in the 
covered way under the old City Hall. Every idle report was 
eagerly caught up, and magnified a hundred-fold. But the 
burthen of all invariably was, an expected invasion by the ~ 
Yankees to drive all loyalists from Canada. In this way 
rumour followed rumour, all business ceased, and every- 
body listened anxiously for the next alarm. At length it 
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came in earnest. At eleven o'clock on Monday night, the 
4th of December, every bell in the city was set ringing, 
occasional gun-shots were fired, by accident as it turned 
out, but none the less startling to nervous people; a con- 
fused murmur arose in the streets, becoming louder every 
minute; presently the sound of a horse's hoofs was heard, 
echoing loudly along Yonge Street. With others I hur. 
ried out, and found at Ridout’s corner a horseman, who 
proved to be Alderman John Powell, who told his breath. 
less listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge 
Street toll-gate, two miles out, by Mackenzie and Anderson 
at the head of a number of rebels in arms; how he had 
shot Anderson and missed Mackenzie; how he had dodged 
behind a log when pursued; and had finally got into town 
by the College Avenue. 

‘There was but little sleep in Toronto that night, and 
next day everything was uproar and excitement, height. 
ened by the news that Col. Moodie, of Richmond Hill, a 
retired officer of the army, who was determined to force his 
way through the armed bodies of rebels, to bring tidings of 
the rising to the Government in Toronto, had been shot 
down and inhumanly left to bleed to death at Montgom- 
ery's tavern. The flames and smoke from Dr. Horne's house 
at Rosedale, were visible all over the city; it had been 
fired in the presence of Mackenzie in person, in retaliation, 
it was said, for the refusal of discount by the Bank of Up- 
per Canada, of which Dr. Horne was teller. The ruins of 
the still-burning building were visited by hundreds of 
citizens, and added greatly to the excitement and exasper 
tion of the hour. By-and-by it became known that Mr. 
Robert Baldwin and Dr. John Rolph had been sent, with 
a flag of truce, to learn the wants of the insurgents. Many 
citizens accompanied the party ata little distance. A flag of 
truce was in itself a delightful novelty, and the street 
urchins cheered vociferously, scudding away at the small 
est alarm. Arrived at the toll-gate, there were waiting out 
side Mackenzie, Lount, Gibson, Fletcher and other leaders, 
with a couple of hundred of their men. In reply to the 
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Lieutenant-Governor's message of inquiry, as to what was 
wanted, the answer was, “Independence, and a convention 
to arrange details,” which rather compendious demand, 
being reported to Sir Francis, was at once rejected. So there 
wwas nothing for it but to fight. 

Mackenzie did his best to induce his men to advance 
on the city that evening; but as most of his followers had 
been led to expect that there would be no resistance, and 
no bloodshed, they were shocked and discouraged by Col. 
Moodie’s death, as well as by those of Anderson and one or 
two others. A picket of volunteers under Col. Jarvis, fired 
on them, when not far within the toll-gate, killing one and 
wounding two others, and retired still firing. After this the 
insurgents lost all confidence, and even threatened to shoot 
Mackenzie himself, for reproaching them with cowardice. 
‘A farmer living by the roadside told me at the time, that 
while a detachment of rebels were marching southwards 
down the hill, since known as Mount Pleasant, they saw a 
waggon-load of cordwood standing on the opposite rise, 
and supposing it to be a piece of artillery loaded to the 
muzzle with grape or canister, these brave warriors leaped 
the fences right and left like squirrels, and could by no 
effort of their officers be induced again to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings in the city—the 
City Hall, Upper Canada Bank, the Parliament Buildings, 
Osgoode Hall, Government House, the Canada Company's 
office, and many private dwellings and shops, were put in 
a state of defence by barricading the windows and doors 
with two-inch plank, loopholed for musketry; and the city 
bore a rather formidable appearance. Arms and ammu- 
nition were distributed to all householders who chose to 
accept them. I remember well the trepidation with which 
my friend Heughen shrank from touching the musket that 
was held out for his acceptance; and the outspoken indig 
nation of the militia sergeant, whose proffer of the firearm 
was declined. The poor hairdresser told me afterwards, 
that many of his customers were rebels, and that he 
dreaded the loss of their patronage. 
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‘The same evening came Mr. Speaker McNab, with a 
steamer from Hamilton, bringing sixty of the “men of 
Gore.” It was an inspiring thing to see these fine fellows 
land on the wharf, bright and fresh from their short voy. 
age, and full of zeal and loyalty. The ringing cheers they 
sent forth were re-echoed with interest by the townsmen, 
From Scarborough also, marched in a party of militia, 
under Captain McLean. 

It was on the same day that a lady, still living, was 
travelling by stage from Streetsville, on her way through 
‘Toronto to Cornwall, having with her a large trunk of new 
clothing prepared for a long visit to her relatives. Very 
awkwardly for her, Mackenzie had started, at the head of 
a few men, from Yonge Street across to Dundas Street, to 
stop the stage and capture the mails, so as to intercept news 
of Dr. Duncombe’s rising in the London District. Not 
content with seizing the mail-bags and all the money they 
contained, Mackenzie himself, pistol in hand, demanded 
the surrender of the poor woman’s portmanteau, and car 
ried it off bodily. It was asserted at the time that he only 
succeeded in evading capture a few days after, at Oakville, 
by disguising himself in woman's clothes, which may ex- 
plain his raid upon the lady's wardrobe; for which, I 
believe, she failed to get any compensation whatsoever 
under the Rebellion Losses Act. This lady afterwards be- 
came the wife of John F. Rogers, who was my partner in 
business for several subsequent years 

In the course of the next day, Wednesday, parties of 
men arrived from Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville, Port 
Gredit and other places in greater or less numbers—many 
of them Orangemen, delighted with their new occupation. 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor was thus enabled to vacate the 
City Hall and take up his headquarters in the Parliament 
Buildings; and before night as many as fifteen hundred 














volunteers were armed and partially drilled. Among them 
were a number of Mackenzie’s former supporters, with 
their sons and relatives, now thoroughly ashamed of the 
man, and utterly alienated by his declared republicanism. 
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Next morning followed the “Battle of Gallows Hill,” 
or, as it might more fitly be styled, the “Skirmish of 
Montgomery's Farm.” Being a stranger in the city, I had 
not then formally volunteered, but took upon myself to 
accompany the advancing force, on the chance of finding 
something to do, either as a volunteer or a newspaper cor- 
respondent, should an opening occur. The main body, led 
by Sir Francis himself, with Colonels Fitzgibbon and Mc- 
Nab as Adjutants, marched by Yonge Street, and consisted 
of six hundred men with two guns; while two other bodies, 
of two hundred and a hundred and twenty men, respec- 
tively, headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and S. P. Jarvis, 
advanced by bye-roads and fields on the east and on the 
west of Yonge Street. Nothing was seen of the enemy till 
within half-a-mile of Montgomery's tavern. The road was 
there bordered on the west side by pine woods, from 
whence dtopping rifle-shots began to be heard, which were 
answered by the louder muskets of the militia. Presently 
our artillery opened their hoarse throats, and the woods 
rang with strong reverberations. Splinters were dashed 
from the trees, threatening, and I believe causing worse 
mischief than the shots themselves. It is said that this kind 
of skitmishing continued for half-an-hour—to me it seemed 
but a few minutes, As the militia advanced, their op- 
ponents melted away. Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting and firing as they 
ran, Two or three wounded men of both parties were lifted 
tenderly into carts and sent off to the city to be placed in 
hospital. Others lay bleeding by the road-side—rebels by 
their rustic clothing; their wounds were bound up, and 
they were removed in their turn, Soon a movement w: 
visible through the smoke, on the hill fronting the tavern, 
where some tall pines were then standing. I could see there 
two or three hundred men, now firing irregularly at the 
advancing loyalists; now swaying to and fro without any 

















apparent design. Some horsemen were among them, who 
seemed to act more as scouts than as leaders. 
We had by this time arrived within cannon shot of the 
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tavern itself. Two or three balls were seen to strike and 
pass through it. A crowd of men rushed from the doors, 
nd scattered wildly in a northerly direction. Those on the 
hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
land, and then fled like their fellows. Their horsemen took 
the sideroad westward, and were pursued, but not in time 
to prevent their escape. Had our right and left wings 
kept pace with the main body, the whole insurgent force 
must have been captured, 

Sir Francis halted his men opposite the tavern, and 
gave the word to demolish the building, by way of a severe 
lesson to the disaffected. This was promptly done by firing 
the furniture in the lower rooms, and presently thick 
clouds of smoke and vivid flames burst from doors and 
windows. The battalion next moved on to perform the 
same service at Gibson’s house, several miles further north, 
Many prisoners were taken in the pursuit, all of whom 
Sir Francis released, after admonishing them to be better 
subjects in future. The march back to Toronto was very 
leisurely executed, several of the mounted officers carrying 


dead pigs and geese slung across their saddle-bows as 


trophies of victory. 

‘Next day, volunteers for the city guard were called for, 
and among them I was regularly enrolled and placed under 
pay, at three shillings and nine pence per diem. My captain 
was George Percival Ridout; and his brother, Joseph D. 
Ridout, was lieutenant. Our company was duly drilled at 
the City Hall, and continued to do duty as long as their 
services were required, which was about four months. I 
have vivid recollection of being stationed at the Don 
Bridge to look out for a second visit from Peter Matthews’ 
band of rebels, eighty of whom had attempted to burn the 
bridge, and succeeded in burning three adjoining houses 
also, of being forgotten and kept there without food of 
relief throughout a bitter cold winter’s night and mom 
ing. Also, of doing duty as sentry over poor old Colonel 
Van Egmond, a Dutch officer who had served under Napok 
con I., and who was grievously sick from exposure in the 
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woods and confinement in gaol, of which he soon after- 
wards died. Another day, I was placed, as one of a cor- 
poral’s guard, in charge of Lesslie’s stationery and drug- 
store, and found there a saucy little shop-boy who has 
since developed into the portly person of Alderman Baxter, 
now one, and not the least, of our city notabilities. The 
guards and the guarded were on the best of terms. We 
were treated with much hospitality by Mr. Joseph Lesslie, 
Jate Postmaster of Toronto, and have all been excellent 
friends ever since. Our corporal, I ought to say, was Anth- 
ony Blachford, since a well-known and respected citizen. 

“Those were exciting times in Toronto. The day after 
the battle, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Dewson, came marching down 
Yonge Street, headed by Highland pipers playing the na- 
tional pibroch. In their ranks I first saw Hugh Scobie, a 
stalwart Scotsman, afterwards widely known as publisher 
of the British Colonist newspaper. With this party were 
brought in sixty prisoners, tied to a long rope, most of 
whom were afterwards released on parole. 

‘A day or two afterwards, entered the volunteers from 
the Newcastle District, who had marched the whole dis- 
tance from Brockville, under the command, I think, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
body of men, and in the highest spirits at the prospect of a 
fight with the young Queen Victoria’s enemies. 

A great sensation was created when the leaders who had 
been arrested after the battle, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, 
John G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
cannon pointed towards the prisoners, were marched along 
King Street to the Common Jail, which is the same build- 
ing now occupied as York Chambers, at the corner of 
Toronto and Court Streets. The Court House stood, and 
still stands, converted into shops and offices, on Church 
Street; between the two was an open common which was. 
used in those days as the place of public executions. It was 
here that, on the 12th of April following, I witnessed, with 
great sorrow, the execution by hanging of Samuel Lount 
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and Peter Matthews, two of the principal rebel leaders, 
Sir F. B, Head had then left the Province. 


The following narrative of circumstances which occurred 
during the time when Mackenzie was in command of the 
rebel force on Yonge Street, has been kindly communicated 
to me by a gentleman, who, as a young lad, was personally 
cognizant of the facts described. It has, I believe, never 
been published, and will interest many of my readers: 


“It was on Monday morning, the 5th of December, 1837, 
when rumours of the disturbances that had broken out in 
Lower Canada were causing great excitement throughout 
the Home District, that the late James S. Howard's servant- 
man, named Bolton, went into his master’s bed-room and 
asked if Mr. H. had heard shots fired during the night. He 
replied that he had not, and told the man to go down to 
the street and find out what was the matter. Bolton re 
turned shortly with the news, that a man named Anderson 
had been shot at the foot of the hill, and that his body was 
lying in a house near by. Shortly after came the startling 
report of the death of poor Col. Moodie, which was a great 
shock to Mrs. Howard, who knew him well, and was her 
self a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel's regiment 
(the old Hundred and Fourth) had been raised during the 
war of 1812, Mr. Howard immediately ordered his car 
riage, and started for the city, from whence he did not 
return for ten days, About nine o'clock, a man named 
Pool, who held the rank of captain in the rebel army, 
called at Mr. Howard’s house, to ask if Anderson's body 
was there. Being told where it was said to be, he turned 
and went away. Immediately afterwards, the first detack 
‘ment of the rebel army came in sight, consisting of somt 
fifteen or twenty men, who drew up on the lawn in front 
of the house. Presently, at the word of command the 
wheeled round and went away in search of the dead rebel. 
Next came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying dow} 
the road, who said that there were five hundred rebel 
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behind them. Then was heard the report of fire arms, and 
‘anon more armed men showed themselves along the brow 
of Gallows Hill, and took up ground near the present resi- 
dence of Mr. Hooper. About eleven o'clock, another de- 
tachment appeared, headed by a man on a small white 
horse, almost a pony, who turned out to be the command- 
erin-chief, Mackenzie himself. He wore a great coat but- 
toned up to the chin, and presented the appearance of 
being stuffed. In talking among themselves, the men inti- 
mated that he had on a great many coats, as if to make 
himself bullet proof. To enable the man on the white 
pony to enter the lawn, his men wrenched off the fence 
boards; he entered the house without knocking, took pos- 
session of the sitting room where Mrs. and Miss Howard 
and her brother were sitting, and ordered dinner to be got 
ready for fifty men. Utterly astonished at such a demand, 
Mrs. Howard said she could do nothing of the kind. After 
abusing Mr. Howard for some time—who had incurred his 
dislike by refusing him special privileges at the Post Office 
—Mackenzie said Howard had held his office long enough, 
and that it was time somebody else had it. Mrs. Howard at 
length referred him to the servant in the kilchen; which 
hint he took, and went to see about dinner himself. There 
happened to be a large iron sugar-kettle, in which was 
boiling a sheep killed by dogs shortly before. This they 
emptied, and refilled with beef from a barrel in the cel- 
lar. A baking of bread just made was also confiscated and 
cut up by a tall thin man, named Eckhardt, from Mark- 
ham. While these preparations were going on, other men 
were busy in the tool house mending their arms, which 
consisted of all sorts of weapons, from chisels and gouges 
fixed on poles, to hatchets, knives and guns of all descrip- 
tions. About two o'clock there was a regular stampede, and 
the family were left quite alone, much to their relief; with 
the exception of a young Highland Scotchman mounting 
Buard. He must have been a recent arrival from the old 
country, as he wore the blue jacket and trowsers of the 
sea-faring men of the western isles. Mrs. Howard seeing all 
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the rest had left, went out to speak to him, saying she re- 
gretted to see so fine a young Scotchman turning rebel 
against his Queen. His answer was, “Country first, Queen 
next.” He told her that it was the flag of truce which had 
called his comrades away. About half-past three they all re. 
turned, headed by the commander-in-chief, who demanded 
of Mrs. Howard whether the dinner he had ordered was 
ready? She said it was just as they had left it. Irvitated at 
her coolness he got very angry, shook his horse-whip, 
pulled her from her chair to the window, bidding her look 
out and be thankful that her own house was not in the 
same state. He pointed to Dr. Horne’s house at Blue Hill, 
on the east side of the road, which during his absence he 
had set on fire, much to the disappointment of his men, 
whom, though very hungry, he would not allow to touch 
anything, but burnt all up. There was considerable grumb- 
ling among the men about it. Poor Lount, who was with 
them, told Mrs. Howard not to mind Mackenzie, but to 
give them all they wanted, and they would not harm her. 
They got through their dinner about dusk, and returned 
to the lawn, where they had some barrels of whiskey. 

hey kept up a regular—or rather an irregular firing all 
night. The family were much alarmed, having only one 
servant woman with them; the man Bolton had escaped 
for fear as he said of being taken prisoner by the rebels 
There the men remained until Wednesday, when they te 
turned to Montgomery's tavern, a mile or two up the 
street, where is now the village of Eglinton. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the loyalist force marched out to at 
tack the rebels, who were posted at the Paul Pry Inn, on the 
east side of the road, with their main body at Montgom 
eny's, some distance further north, It was a very fine sunny 
day, and the loyalists made a formidable appearance, as th 
sun shone on their bright musket-barrels and bayonets 
The first shot fired was from the artillery, under the com| 
mand of Captain Craig; it went through the Paul Pn} 
under the eaves and out of the roof. The rebels took to th 
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woods on each side of the road, which at that time were 
much nearer than at present. Thomas Bell, who had charge 
of a company of volunteers, said that on the morning of the 
battle, a stranger asked leave to accompany him. The man 
wore along beard, and was rumoured to have been one of 
Napoleon’s officers. Mr. Bell saw him take aim at one of 
the retreating rebels, who was crouching behind a stump, 
firing at the loyalists. Nothing could be seen but the top 
of his head. The stranger fired with fatal effect. The dead 
man turned out to be a farmer of the name of Widman, 
from Whitchurch. Montgomery's tavern, a large building 
on the hillside of the road, was next attacked, and was 
quickly evacuated by the flying rebels, who got into the 
woods to the west and dispersed. It was then that Macken- 
zie made his escape. The tavern having been the rebel 
head-quarters, and the place from which Col. Moodie was 
shot, was set on fire and burned down. The house of 
Gibson, another rebel rendezvous, about eight miles north, 
was also burnt. With that small effort the rebellion in 
Upper Canada was crushed. A few days after, some fifty or 
sixty rebel prisoners from about Sharon and Lloydtown, 
were marched down to the city, roped together, two and 
two in a long string; and shortly afterwards a volunteer 
corps —commanded by Colonels Hill and Dewson, raised 
amongst the log-cabin settlers, in the County of Simcoe, 
came down in sleighs to the city, where they did duty all 
winter. It was an extraordinary fact, that these poor set- 
ters, living in contentment in their log-cabins, with their 
potato patches around, should turn out and put down a 
rebellion, originated among old settlers and wealthy 
farmers in the prosperous County of York. Mackenzie early 
lost the sympathies of a great proportion of his followers. 
One of them, named Jacob Kurtz, swore most lustily, the 
same winter, that if he could catch his old leader he would 
shoot him. While retreating eastward, a party of the rebels 
attempted to burn the Don Bridge, and would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the determined efforts of a Mrs. Ross, who 
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put out the fire, at the expense of a bullet in her knee; the 
ball was extracted by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
popular about Yorkville and the east end of the city.” 


DOK 


25 The Victor and the Vanquished 


It is now forty-five years since the last act of the rebellion 
was consummated, by the defeat of Duncombe’s party in 
the London district, the punishment of Sutherland's Brig. 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the steamer 
Caroline and dispersal of the discreditable ruffians, of 
whom their “president,” Mackenzie, was heartily sick, at 
Navy Island. None of these events came within my own 
observation, and I pass them by without special remark. 

But respecting Sir Francis Bond Head and his antag. 
onist, I feel that more should be said, in justice to both. 
It is eminently unfair to censure Sir Francis for not doing 
that which he was not commissioned to do. Even so thor. 
ough a Reformer and so just a man as Earl Russell, had 
failed to see the advisability of extending “responsible 
government” to any of Her Majesty's Colonies. Up to the 
time of Lord Durham's report in 1839, no such proposal 
had been even mooted; and it appears to have been the 
general opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Sit 
Francis Head's appointment, that to give a responsible 
ministry to Canada was equivalent to offering her inde 
pendence. In taking it for granted that Canadians as a 
whole were unfit to have conferred on them the same 
rights of self-government as were possessed by Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the old country, consisted the 
original error. This error, however, Sir Francis shared with 
the Colonial Office and both Houses of the Imperial Parliz- 
ment. Since those days the mistake has been admitted, and 
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not Canada alone, but the Australian colonies and South 
‘Africa have profited by our advancement in self-govern- 
ment. 

‘As for Sir Francis's personal character, even Macken- 
ie’s biographer allows that he was frank, kindly and 
generous in an unusual degree. That he won the entire 
esteem of so many men of whom all Canadians of what- 
ever party are proud—such men as Chief Justice Robin- 
son, Bishop Strachan, Chief Justices Macaulay, Draper and 
McLean, Sir Allan N. McNab, Messrs. Henry Ruttan, 
Mahlon Burwell, Jno. W. Gamble and many others, I hold 
to be indubitable proof of his high qualities and honest 
intentions. Nobody can doubt that had he been sent here 
to carry out responsible government, he would have done 
it zealously and honourably. But he was sent to oppose it, 
and, in opposing it, he simply did his duty. 

A gentleman* well qualified to judge, and who knew 
him personally, has favoured me with the following re- 
marks apropos of the subject, which I have pleasure in 
laying before my readers: 


“Asa boy, I had a sincere admiration for his [Sir Francis’s] 
devoted loyalty, and genuine English character; and I have 
since learnt to respect and appreciate with greater discrim- 
ination his great services to the Crown and-Empixe, He 
was a little Quixotic perhaps. He had a marked individu- 
ality of his own, But he was as true as steel, and most 
staunch to British law and British principle in the trying 
days of his administration in Canada. His loyalty was 
chivalrous and magnetic; by his enlightened enthusiasm 
ina good cause he evoked a true spirit of loyalty in Upper 
Canada, that had well-nigh become extinct, being over- 
laid with the spirit of ultra-radicalism that had for years 
previously got uppermost among our people. But Upper 
Canada loyalty had a deep and solid foundation in the 


* The late lamented Dr. Alpheus Todd, librarian of the Dominion 
Parliament. 
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patriotism of the U.E. Loyalists, a noble race who had 
proved by deeds, not words, their attachment to the Crown 
and government of the mother land. These U.E. Loyalists 
were the true founders of Upper Canada; and they were 
forefathers of whom we may be justly proud—themselves 
‘honouring the father and the mother’—their sovereign 
and the institutions under which they were born—they 
did literally obtain the promised reward of that ‘first com- 
mandment with promise; viz.: length of days and honour” 


William Lyon Mackenzie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable perseverance and unhesitating self 
reliance. Of toleration for other men’s opinions, he seems 
to have had none. He did, or strove to do, whatsoever he 
himself thought right, and those who differed with him 
he denounced in the most unmeasured terms. For example, 
writing of the Imperial Government in 1837, he says: 


“Small cause have Highlanders and the descendants of 
Highlanders to feel a friendship for the Guelphic family. 
If the Stuarts had their faults, they never enforced loyalty 
in the glens and valleys of the north by banishing and 
extirpating the people; it was reserved for the Bruns 
wickers to give, as a sequel to the massacre of Glencoe, the 
cruel order for depopulation. I am proud of my descent 
from a rebel race; who held borrowed chieftains, a scrip 
nobility, rag money and national debt in abomination. 
Words cannot express my contempt at witnessing the 
servile, crouching attitude of the country of my choice. 
If the people felt as I feel, there is never a Grant or Glenelg 
who crossed the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-born 
Highland poverty for substantial Lowland wealth, who 
would dare to insult Upper Canada with the official 
presence, as its ruler, of such an equivocal character as this 
Mr. what do they call him—Francis Bond Head.” 


Had Mackenzie confined himself to this kind of vituper- 
ation, all might have gone well for him, and for his 
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followers. People would only have laughed at his vehe- 
mence. The advocacy of the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment in Canada would have been and was taken up 
by Orangemen, U.E, Loyalists, and other known Tories. 
Ever since the day when the manufacture of even a hob- 
nail in the American colonies was declared by English 
statesmen to be intolerable, the struggle has gone on for 
colonial equality as against imperial centralization. The 
final adoption of the theory of ministerial responsibility 
by all political parties in Canada, is Mackenzie's best 
justification. 

But he sold himself in his disappointment to the 
republican tempter, and justly paid the penalty. That he 
felt this himself long before he died, will be incontestably 
shown by his own words, which I copy from Mr. Lindsey's 
“Life of Mackenzie,” vol. ii., page 290: 


“After what I have seen here, I frankly confess to you that, 
had I passed nine years in the United States before, instead 
of after, the outbreak, I am very sure 1 would have been 
the last man in America to be engaged in it.” 


And, again, page 291 


‘A course of careful observations during the last eleven 
years has fully satisfied me that, had the violent move- 
ments in which I and many others were engaged on both 
sides of the Niagara proved successful, that success would 
have deeply injured the people of Canada, whom I then 
believed I was serving at great risks; that it would have 
deprived millions, perhaps, of our own countrymen in 
Europe of a home upon this continent, except upon condi- 
tions which, though many hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants have been constrained to accept them, are of an 
exceedingly onerous and degrading character. ... There is 
not a living man on this continent who more sincerely 
desires that British Government in Canada may long 
continue, and give a home and a welcome to the old 
countryman, than myself.” 
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Of Mackenzie's imprisonment and career in the United 
States, nothing need be said here. I saw him once more in 
the Canadian Parliament after his return from exile, in 
the year 1858. He was then remarkable for his good hu- 
mour, and for his personal independence of party. His 
chosen associates were, as it seemed to me, chiefly on the 
Opposition or Conservative side of the House. 

Before closing this chapter, I cannot help referring to 
the unfortunate men who suffered in various ways. They 
were farmers of the best class, and of the most simple 
habits. The poor fellows who lay wounded by the road 
side on Yonge Street, were not persons astute enough to 
discuss political theories, but feeble creatures who could 
only shed bitter tears over their bodily sufferings, and look 
helplessly for assistance from their conquerors. There were 
among them boys of twelve or fifteen years old, one of 
whom had been commissioned by his ignorant old mother 
at St. Catharines, to be sure and bring her home a check. 
apron full of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

I thought at the time, and I think still, that the Gov- 
ernment ought to have interfered before matters came to 
a head, and so saved all these hapless people from the 
cruel consequences of their leaders’ folly. On the other 
hand, it is asserted that neither Sir Francis nor his Council 
could be brought to credit the probability of an armed 
rising. A friend has told me that his father, who was then 
a member of the Executive Council, attended a meeting as 
late as nine o’clock on the 4th December, 1837. That he 
returned home and retired to rest at eleven. In half an 
hour a messenger from Government House came knocking 
violently at the door, with the news of the rising; when he 
jumped out of bed exclaiming, “I hope Robinson will 
believe me next time.” The Chief Justice had received 
with entire incredulity the information laid before the 
Council, of the threatened movement that week. 
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26 Results in the Future 


Whatever may be thought of Sir Francis B. Head’s policy 
_whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardiness or chiv- 
alric zeal—there can be no doubt that he served as an 
effective instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
building up of a “Greater Britain” on the American 
continent, The success of the outbreak of 1837 could only 
have ended in Canada’s absorption by the United States,-+ 
which must surely have proved a lamentable finale to the 
grand heroic act of the loyalists of the old colonies, who 
came here to preserve what they held to be their duty 
alike to their God and their earthly sovereign. It is certain, 

I think, that religious principle is the true basis, and the 
one only safeguard of Canadian existence. It was the in 
fluence of the Anglican, and especially of the Methodist 
pastors, of 1770, that led their flocks into the wilderness to 
find here a congenial home. In Lower Canada, in 1837, it 
was in like manner the influence of the clergy, both Ro- - 
man Catholic and Protestant, that defeated Papineau and 
his Republican followers. And it is the religious and moral 
sentiment of Canada, in all her seven Provinces, that now 
constitutes the true bond of union between us and the 
parent Empire. Only a few years since, the statesmen of 
the old country felt no shame in preferring United States 
amity to Colonial connection. To-day a British premier 
openly and even ostentatiously repudiates any such policy 

as suicidal, 

That Canada possesses, in every sense of the word, a 
healthier atmosphere than its Southern neighbour, and 
that it owes its continual moral salubrity to the defeat of 
Mackenzie's allies in 1837-8, I for one confidently hold— 
with Mackenzie himself. That this superiority is due to b 
the greater and more habitual respect paid-to all author- 
ity—Divine and secular—I devoutly believe. That our 
Present and future welfare hangs, as by a thread, upon that 
one inherent, all-important characteristic, that we are a 
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religious community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read correctly the signs of the times. 

The historian of the future will find in these con. 
siderations his best clue to our existing status in relation 
to our cousins to the south of us. He will discover on the 
one side of the line, peaceful industry, home affections, 
unaffected charity, harmless recreations, a general desire 
for education, and a sincere reverence for law and author. 
ity. On the other, he may observe a heterogeneous com- 
mixture of many races, and notably of their worst ele. 
ments; he will see the marriage-tie degraded into a mock- 
ery, the Sabbath-day a scoffing, the house of God a rostrum 
or a concerthall, the law a screen for crime, the judicial 
bench a purchasable commodity, the patrimony of the 
State an asylum for Mormonism. 

T am fully sensible that the United States possesses 
estimable citizens in great numbers, who feel, and lament 
more than anybody else, the flagrant abuses of her free 
institutions. But do they exercise any controlling voice in 
elections? Do they even hope to influence the popular 
vote? They tell us themselves that they are powerless. And 
so—we have only to wish them a fairer prospect; and to 
pray that Canada may escape the inevitable Nemesis that 
attends upon great national faults such as theirs. 


DIKE 





27 A Confirmed Tory 


My good friend and host, Henry Cook Todd, was one of 
the most uncompromising Tories I ever met with. He 
might have sat for the portrait of Mr. Grimwig in “Oliver 
Twist.” Like that celebrated old gentleman, “his bark was 
aye waur than his bite.” He would pour out a torrent of 
scorn and sarcasm upon some luckless object of his indig- 
nation, public or private; and, having exhausted the full 
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vials of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward, 
perhaps, the very person he had been anathematizing, and 
subside into an amiable mood of compassion for the weak- 
nesses of erring mankind generall 

He was a graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards had charge of a large private school in one of 
the English counties. Having inherited and acquired a 
moderate competency, he retired into private life; but 
later on he lost by the failure of companies wherein his 
savings had been invested. He then commenced business 
as a bookseller, did not succeed, and finally decided, at 
the persuasion of his wife's brother, Mr. William P. Pat- 
tick, of Toronto, to emigrate to Canada, Having first 
satisfied himself of the prudence of the step, by a tour in 
the United States and Canada, he sent for his family, who 
arrived here in 183: 

His two sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the full benefit 
of their father’s classical attainments, and were kept closely 
to their studies. At an early age, their uncle Patrick took 
charge of their interests, and placed them about him in 
the Legislative Assembly, where I recollect to have seen 
one or both of them, in the capacity of pages, on the floor 











of the House. From that lowly position, step by step, they . 


worked their way, as we have seen, to the very summit of 
their respective departments. 

Mr. Todd was also an accomplished amateur artist, 
and drew exquisitely. An etching of the interior of Win- 
chester Cathedral, by him, I have never seen surpassed. 

He was fond of retirement and of antiquarian reading, 
and, while engaged in some learned philological investi- 
gation, would shut himself up in his peculiar sanctum and 
remain invisible for days, even to his own family. 

Between the years 1838 and 1840, Mr. Todd published 
a book, entitled “Notes on Canada and the United States,” 
and I cannot better illustrate his peculiar habits of 
thought, and mode of expressing them, than by quoting 
two or three brief passages from that work, and from 
“Addenda” which I printed for him myself, in 1840: 
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“As an acidulated mixture with the purest element will 
embitter its sweetness, so vice and impurity imported to 
any country must corrupt and debase it. To this hour, 
when plunderers no longer feel secure in the scenes of 
their misdeeds, or culprits would evade the strong arm of 
the law, to what country do they escape? America—for 
here, if not positively welcomed (2), they are, at least, safe. 
If it be asked, did not ancient Rome do the same thing? 
I answer, slightly so, whilst yet an infant, but never in any 
shape afterwards; but America, by still receiving, and with 
open arms, the vicious and the vile from all corners of the 
earth, does so in her full growth. As she therefore plants, 
so must she also reap. 





“The Episcopal clergy in this country [United States] were 
originally supported by an annual contribution of tobacco, 
each male, so tithable, paying 40 Ibs.; the regular clergy 
of the then thinly-settled state of Virginia receiving 16,000 
Ibs. yearly as salary. In Canada they are maintained by an 
assignment of lands from the Grown, which moreover 
extends its assistance to ministers of other denominations; 
so that the people are not called upon to contribute for 
that or any similar purpose; and yet, such is the deplorable 
abandonment to error, and obstinate perversion of fact, 
amongst the low or radical party here—a small one, it is 
true, but not on that account less censurable—that this 
very thing which should ensure their gratitude is a never- 
ending theme for their vituperation and abuse; proving to 
demonstration, that no government on earth, or any con- 
cession whatever, can long satisfy or please them. 








“The mention of periodicals reminds me, that newspapers 
on the arrival of a stranger are about the first things he 
takes up; but on perusing them, he must exercise his ut- 
most judgment and penetration; for of all the fabrications, 
clothed too in the coarsest language, that ever came under 
my observation, many papers here, for low scurrility, and 
vilifying the authorities, certainly surpass any I ever met 
with. It is to be regretted that men without principle and 
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others void of character should be permitted thus to abuse 
the public ear... The misguided individuals in the late 
disturbance, on being questioned upon the subject, un- 
reservedly admitted, that until reading Mackenzie's flagi- 
tious and slanderous newpaper, they were happy, content- 
ed,and loyal subjects.” 


When the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr. Todd’s family accompanied it thither; but he re- 
mained in Toronto, to look after his property, which was 
considerable, and died here at the age of 77. 


SKE 


28 Newspaper Experiences 


Early in the year 1838, I obtained an engagement as man- 
ager of the Palladium, a newspaper issued by Charles 
Fothergill, on the plan of the New York Albion. The 
printing office, situated on the corner of York and Boulton 
Streets, was very small, and I found it a mass of little better 
than pi, with an old hand-press of the Columbian pattern 
To bring this office into something like presentable order, 
to train a rough lot of lads to their business, and to supply 
an occasional original article, occupied me during a great 
part of that year. Mr. Fothergill was a man of talent, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; but so entirely given up to the 
study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy, 
that his newspaper received but scant attention, and his 
personal appearance and the cleanliness of his surround- 
ings still less. He had been King’s Printer under the Fa- 
mily Compact régime, and was dismissed for some im- 
prudent criticism upon the policy of the Government. His 
family sometimes suffered from the want of common 
necessaries, while the money which should have fed them 
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went to pay for some rare bird or strange fish. This could 
not last long. The Palladium died a natural death, and I 
+ had to seek elsewhere for employment. 

Amongst the visitors at Mr. Todd’s house was John F. 
Rogers, an Englishman, who, in conjunction with George 
H. Hackstaff, published the Toronto Herald, a weekly 
journal of very humble pretensions. Mr. Hackstaff was 
from the United States, and found himself regarded with 
great distrust, in consequence of the Navy Island and 
Prescott invasions. He therefore offered to sell me his 
interest in the newspaper and printing office for a few 

>} dollars. I accepted the offer, and thus became a member 
of the Fourth Estate, with all the dignities, immunities, 
and profits attaching thereto, From that time until the 
year 1860, I continued in the same profession, publishing 
successively the Herald, Patriot, News of the Week, Atlas 
and Daily Colonist newspapers, and lastly the Quebec 
Advertiser. I mention them all now, to save wearisome 
details hereafter. 

T have a very lively recollection of the first job which I 
printed in my new office. It was on the Sunday on which 
St. James's Cathedral was burnt owing to some negligence 
about the stoves. Our office was two doors north of the 
burnt edifice, on Church Street, where the Public Library 
now stands; and I was hurriedly required to print a small 
placard, announcing that divine service would be held 
that afternoon at the City Hall, where I had then recently 
drilled as a volunteer in the City Guard. 

The Herald was the organ, and Mr, Rogers an active 
member, of the Orange body in Toronto. I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the peculiar features of Orangeism, 
and it took me some months to acquire an insight into the 
ways of thinking and acting of the order. I busied myself 
chiefly in the practical work of the office, such as type 
setting and presswork, and took no part in editorials, 
except to write an occasional paragraph or musical notice. 

The first book I undertook to print, and the first law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alpheus 
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Todd’s “Parliamentary Law,” a volume of 400 pages, 
which was a creditable achievement for an office which 
could boast but two or three hundred dollars worth of 
type in all. With this book is connected an anecdote which 
Icannot refrain from relating: 

Thad removed my office to a small frame building on 
Church Street, next door south of C. Clinkinbroomer, the 
watchmaker's, at the south-west corner of King and Church 
Streets. One day, a strange-looking youth of fourteen or 
fifteen entered the office. He had in his hand a roll of 
manuscript, soiled and dog-eared, which he asked me to 
look at. I did so, expecting to find verses intended for 
publication. It consisted indeed of a number of poems, 
extending to thirty or forty pages or more, defective in 
grammar and spelling, and in some parts not very legible. 

Feeling interested in the lad, I enquired where he 
came from, what he could do, and what he wanted. It 
appeared that his father held some subordinate position 
in the English House of Commons; that, being put to a 
trade that he disliked, the boy ran away to Canada, where 
he verbally apprenticed himself to a shoemaker in Tor- 
onto, whom he quitted because his master wanted him to 
mend shoes, while he wished to spend his time in writing 
poetry; and that for the last year or so he had been work- 
ing on a farm. He begged me to give him a trial as an 
apprentice to the printing business. I had known a fellow- 
apprentice of my own, who was first taken in as an office- 
boy, subsequently acquired a little education, became a 
printer's-devil, and when last I heard of him, was King’s 
printer in Australia. 

Well, I told the lad, whose name was Archie, that 1 
would try him, I was just then perplexed with the problem 
of making and using composition rollers in the cold winter 
of Canada, and in an old frame office, where it was almost 
impossible to keep anything from freezing. So I resolved 
to use a composition ball, such as may be seen in the 
pictures of early German printing offices, printing four 
duodecimo pages of book-work at one impression, and 
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perfecting the sheet—or printing the obverse, as medallists 
would say—with other four pages. Archie was tall and 
strong—I gave him a regular drilling in the use of the ball, 
and after some days’ practice, found I could trust him as 
beater at the press. Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday was not 
a more willing, faithful, conscientious slave than was my 
Archie. Never absent, never grumbling, never idle; if 
there was no work ready for him, there was always plenty 
of mischief at hand. He was very fond of a tough argu- 
ment; plodded on with his press-work; learnt to set type 
pretty well, before it was suspected that he even knew the 
letter boxes; studied hard at grammar and the dictionary; 
acquired knowledge with facility, and retained it tena- 
ciously. He remained with me many years, and ultimately 
became my foreman. After the destruction of the establish- 
ment by fire in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing office of Mr. Henry Rowsell, and left 
there after a long term to enter the Toronto School of 
Medicine, then presided over by Dr. Rolph, on Richmond 
Street, just west of where Knox's Church now stands. After 
obtaining his license to practise the profession of medicine, 
he studied Spanish, and then went to Mexico, to practise 
among the semi-savages of that politically and naturally 
volcanic republic. There he made a little money. 

The country was at the time in a state of general civil 
war; not only was there national strife between two 
political parties for the ascendency, but in many of the 
separate states pronunciamentos (proclamations) were is 
sued against the men in power, followed by bloody 
contests between the different factions, In the “united 
state” of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the doctor 
then resided, General Vidauri held the reins of power at 
Monterey, the capital; and General Aramberri flew to 
arms to wrest the government from him. The opposing 
armies were no other than bands of robbers and murderers. 
Aramberri’s forces had passed near the town of Salinas, 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on theit 
route. Next day Vidauri’s troops came in pursuit, appro 
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priating everything of value which had not been already 
confiscated. General Julio Quiroga, one of the most in- 
human and cruel monsters of the republic—a native of the 
town, near which he had but recently been a cowherd 
(gauadéro)—commanded the pursuing force. On the eve- 
ning previous to his entry, a peon (really a slave, though 
slavery was said to have been abolished in the republic) 
had been severely injured in a quarrel with another of his 
class, and the doctor was sent for by the Alcalde to dress 
his wounds. As the man was said to belong to a rich pro- 
prietor, the doctor objected unless his fee were assured. An 
old, rough, and dirty-looking man thereupon stepped for- 
ward and said he would be answerable for the pay, stating 
at the same time that his name was Quiroga, and that he 
was the father of Don Julio! When General Quiroga heard 
his father’s account of the affair, he had the wounded man 
placed in the stocks in the open plaza under a broiling sun; 
fined the Alcalde $500 for not having done so himself, as 
well as for not having imprisoned the Doctor; had the 
Doctor arrested by an armed guard under a lieutenant, 
and in the presence of a dozen or more officers ordered 
him to be shot within twenty minutes for having insulted 
his (Quiroga’s) father. The execution, however, as may be 
inferred, did not take place. The explanation the Doctor 
gives of his escape is a curious one. He cursed and swore at 
the General so bitterly and rapidly in English (not being 
at the time well versed in Spanish expletives) that Don 
Julio was frightened by his grimaces, and the horrible 
unknown words that issued from his lips, and fell off his 
chair in an epileptic fit, to which he was subject. The 
Doctor had the clothing about the General’s throat and 
chest thrown open, and dashed some cold water in his face. 
On reviving, Quiroga told the Doctor to return to his 
house; that he need be under no fear; said he supposed 
the difficulty was caused by his (the Doctor’s) not under- 
standing the Spanish language; and added, that he intend- 
ed to consult our friend some day about those atagues 
(fits). Quiroga never returned to Salinas during the 
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Doctor's stay there, and some years after these events, like 
most Mexican generals, was publicly executed, thus meet- 
ing the fate he had so cruelly dealt out to many better men 
than himself, and to which he had sentenced our fellow- 
citizen. 

The Doctor remained in Mexico till the French in- 
vasion in 1863, when, partly on account of the illness of 
his wife, and partly because of the disturbed state of the 
country, he returned to Toronto. He practised his pro- 
fession here and became a well-known public character, 
still, he said, cherishing a warm love for the sunny south, 
styling the land of the Montezumas “Mi Mejico amado” 
—my beloved Mexico—and corresponding with his friends 
there, who but very recently offered him some inducements 
to return, 

‘That truant boy was afterwards known as Dr. Archi- 
bald A. Riddel, ex-alderman, and for many years coroner 
for the City of Toronto, which latter office he resigned so 
lately as the 30th of June, 1883. He died in December last, 
and was buried in the Necropolis, whither his remains 
were followed by a large concourse of sympathizing 
friends. 


KE 


29 Introduction to Canadian Politics 


‘The burning of St. James's Cathedral in 1839, marks an 
other phase of my Toronto life, which is associated with 
many pleasant and some sorrowful memories. The services 
of the Church of England were, for some months aftet 
that event, conducted in the old City Hall. The choir was 
an amateur one, led by Mr. J. D. Humphreys, whose rept 
tation as an accomplished musician must be familiar © 
many of my readers. Of that choir I became a membet 
and continued one until my removal to Carlton in 1858 
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During those fourteen years I was concerned in almost 
every musical movement in Toronto, wrote musical 
notices, and even composed some music to my own poetry. 
‘An amateur glee club, of which Mr. E. L. Cull, until lately 
of the Canada Company's office, and myself are probably 
the only survivors, used occasionally to meet and amuse 
ourselves with singing glees and quartettes on Christmas 
and New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of our several 
friends, It was then the custom to invite our party indoors, 
to be sumptuously entertained with the good things pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Thus the time passed away after the rebellion, and 
during the period of Sir George Arthur's stay in Canada, 
without the occurrence of any public event in which I was 
personally concerned. Lord Durham came; made his cele- 
brated Report: and went home again. Then followed Lord 
Sydenham, to whom I propose to pay some attention, as 
with him commenced my first experience of Canadian 
party politics. 

Mackenzie's rebellion had convinced me of the neces- 
sity of taking and holding firm ground in defence of 
monarchical institutions, as opposed to republicanism. It 
is well known that nearly all Old Country Whigs, when 
transplanted to Canada, become staunch Tories. So most 
moderate Reformers from the British Isles are classed here 
as Liberal Conservatives. Even English Chartists are trans- 
formed into Canadian Anti-Republicans. 

I had been neither Chartist nor ultra-Radical, but 
simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venerate, but not 
blindly to idolize, old institutions, and by no means to 
pull down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
of structure was to be erected in its place. Thus it followed, 
a a matter of course, that I should gravitate towards the 
Conservative side of Canadian party politics, in which I 
found so many of the solid, respectable, well-to-do citizens 
of Toronto had ranged themselves. 
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30 Lord Sydenham’s Mission 


T have frequently remarked that, although in England any 
person may pass a life-time without becoming acquainted 
with his next-door neighbour, he can hardly fall into 
conversation with a fellow-countryman in Canada, without 
finding some latent link of relationship or propinquity 
between them. Thus, in the case of Mr. C. Poulett Thom- 
son, I trace more than one circumstance connecting that 
great man with my humble self. He was a member—the 
active member—of the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co., 
Russia Merchants, Cannon Street, London, at the same 
time that my brother-in-law, William Tatchell, of the firm 
of Tatchell & Clarke, carried on the same business of 
Russia Merchants in Upper Thames Street. There were 
occasional transactions between them: and my brother 
Thomas, who was chief accountant in the Thames Street 
house, has told me that the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co, 
was looked upon in the trade with a good deal of distrust, 
for certain sharp practices to which they were addicted. 
Again, Sir John Rae Reid, of the East India Company, 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover. On 
his retirement, Mr. Poulett Thomson started as Reform 
candidate for the same city. I knew the former slightly as 
a neighbour of my mother’s, at Ewell, in Surrey, and felt 
some interest in the Dover election in consequence. It was 
in the old borough-mongering times, and the newspapers 
on both sides rang with accounts of the immense sums that 
were expended in this little Dover contest, in which Mr. 
Thomson, aided by his party, literally bought every inch 
of his way, and succeeded in obtaining his first seat in the 
House of Commons, at a cost, as his biographer states, of 
£3,000 sterling. In the matter of corruption, there was pro 
bably little difference between the rival candidates. 

The Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, it wa 
understood in England, always had the dirty work of the 
Melbourne Ministry to do; and it was probably his ust 
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fulness in that capacity that recommended him for the 
task of uniting the two Canadas, in accordance with that 
report of Lord Durham, which his lordship himself dis- 
avowed. 

On reference to Sir F. B. Head’s “Emigrant,” pp. 376-8, 
the reader will find the following letters [there follow 
several pieces of relevant correspondence, used as a foot- 
note in the original volume. For the reader's convenience, 
they are now included in the text]: 


1. FROM THE HON, SIR A. N. MACNAB 
Legislative Assembly, 
Montreal, 28th March, 1846. 
My dear Sir Francis, 

T have no hesitation in putting on paper the conver- 
sation which took place between Lord Durham and myself, 
on the subject of the Union, He asked me if I was in 
favour of the Union; I said, ‘No;’ he replied, ‘If you are a 
friend to your country, oppose it to the death? 

Lam, &., 

(signed) Allan N. MacNab 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 
2. FROM W. E. JERVIS, ESQ. 

Toronto, March 12th, 1846. 
Dear Sir Allan, 

In answer to the inquiry contained in your letter of 
the 2nd inst., I beg leave to state, that, in the year 1838, 
I was in Quebec, and had a long conversation with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada—a measure which 
Thad understood his Lordship intended to propose. 

I was much gratified by his Lordship then, in the most 
unqualified terms, declaring his strong disapprobation of 
such @ measure, as tending, in his opinion, to the injury 
of this Province; and he advised me, as a friend to Upper 


Canada, to use all the influence I might possess in oppo- 
Sition to it. 
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His Lordship declared that, in his opinion, no states- 
man could propose so injurious a project, and authorized 
me to assure my friends in Upper Canada, that he was 
decidedly averse to the measure. 

T have a perfect recollection of having had a similar 
enquiry made of me, by the private secretary of Sir George 
Arthur, and that I made a written reply to the commu- 
nication. I have no copy of the letter which I sent upon 
that occasion, but the substance must have been similar to 
that I now send you, 












I remain, &c., 
Sir Allan MacNab (Signed) W. E. Jervis 









3, FROM THE HON. JUSTICE HAGERMAN 
13 St. James's Street, 


London, 12th July, 1846. 







My Dear Sir Francis, 

It is well known to many persons that the late Lord 
Durham, up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
expressed himself strongly opposed to the Union of the 
then two Provinces. I accompanied Sir George Arthur on 
@ visit to Lord Durham, late in the autumn, and a very 
few days only before he threw up his Government and 
embarked for this country. In a conversation I had with 
him, he spoke of the Union as the selfish scheme of a few 
merchants of Montreal— that no statesman would advise 
the measure—and that it was absurd to suppose that Upper 
and Lower Canada could ever exist in harmony as one 
Province. 

In returning to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 
told me that Lord Durham had expressed to him similar 
opinions, and had at considerable length detailed to him 
reasons and arguments which existed against a measure 
which he considered would be destructive of the legiti- 
mate authority of the British Government, and in which 
opinion Sir George declared he fully coincided. 

Lam, Sir, 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. (Signed) C. A. Hagerman 
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4, PROM THE EARL OF DURHAM 
Quebec, Oct. 2nd, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you kindly for your account of the meeting 
[in Montreal], which was the first I received. I fully ex- 
pected the ‘outbreak’ about the Union of the two Pro- 
vinces—IF IS A PET MONTREAL PROJECT, BEGINNING AND 
ENDING IN MONTREAL SELFISHNE: 

Yours, truly, 
(Signed) Durham 


‘That Mr. Thomson did his work well, cannot be denied. 
He was, in fact, the Castlereagh of Canadian Union. What 
were the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
Toronto is not known, but the results were visible enough. 
Government officials coerced, sometimes through the 
agency of their wives, sometimes by direct threats of diss, 
missal; the Legislature overawed by the presence and 
interference of His Excellency's secretaries and aides-de- 
camp; votes sought and obtained by appeals to the person- 
al interests of members of Parliament. These and such- 
like were the dignified processes by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, in spite of the unwillingness of 
at least one of the parties to that ceremony. 

His Excellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a newly nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, to 
thank him for an honour for which he felt his education 
did not qualify him, the reported answer was—"Oh, I 
think you are all pretty much alike here.’ 

In Toronto, anything like opposition to His Excel- 
lency’s policy was sought to be silenced by the threat of 
depriving the city of its tenure of the Seat of Government. 
The offices of the principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by anxious subscribers, entreating 
that nothing should appear at all distasteful to His Excel- 
lency. Therefore it happened, that our little sheet, the 
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Herald, became the only mouth-piece of Toronto dis- 
sentients; and was well supplied with satires and criticisms 
upon the politic manceuyres of Government House. We 
used to issue on New Year's Day a sheet of doggerel verses, 
styled, “The News Boy's Address to his Patrons,” which 
gave me an opportunity, of which I did not fail to avail 
myself, of telling His Excellency some wholesome truths 
in not very complimentary phrase. It is but justice to him 
to say, that he enjoyed the fun, such as it was, as much as 
anybody, and sent a servant in livery to our office, for extra 
copies to be placed on his drawing-room tables for the 
amusement of New Year's callers, to whom he read them 
himself. I am sorry that I cannot now treat my readers to 
extracts from those sheets, which may some centuries hence 
be unearthed by future Canadian antiquaries, as rare and 
priceless historical documents. 

Whether the course he pursued be thought creditable 
or the reverse, there is no doubt that Lord Sydenham did 
Canada immense service by the measures enacted under 
his dictation. The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
Councils, Educational Institutions, sound financial ar 
rangements, and other minor matters, are benefits which 
cannot be ignored. But all these questions were carried in 
a high-handed, arbitrary manner, and some of them by 
downright compulsion. To connect in any way with his 
name the credit of bestowing upon the united provinces 
“Responsible Government” upon the British model, is a 
gross absurdity. 

In the Memoirs of his lordship, by his brother, Mr. G. 
Poulett Scrope, page 236, I find the following plain state 
ments: 


“On the subject of ‘Responsible Government, which 
question was again dragged into discussion by Mr. Bald- 
win, with a view of putting the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment to the test, he (Lord S.) introduced and carried 
unanimously a series of resolutions in opposition to those 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinctly recognising the irre- 
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sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial au- 
thorities, and placing the doctrine on the sound and ra- 
tional basis which he had ever maintained.” 


What that “sound and rational basis” was, is conclusively 
shown in an extract from one of his own private letters, 
given on page 143 of the same wor 


“Lam not a bit afraid of the Responsible Government 
cry. I have already done much to put it down in its inad- 
missible sense, namely, that the Council shall be responsi- 
bie to the Assembly, and that the Government shall take 
their advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand has 
been made much more for the people than by them. And 
Thave not met with any one who has not at once admitted 
the absurdity of claiming to put the Council over the head 
of the Governor. It is but fair too, to say that everything 
has in times past been done by the different Governors to 
excite the feelings of the people on this question. First, 
the Executive Council has generally been composed of the 
persons most obnoxious to the majority of the Assembly; 
and next, the Governor has taken extreme care to make 
every act of his own go forth to the public on the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Council. So the people have been 
carefully taught to believe that the Governor is nobody, 
and the Executive Council the real power, and that by the 
Governor himself. At the same time they have seen that 
power placed in the hands of their opponents. Under such 
a system it is not to be wondered at, if one argument 
founded on the responsibility of the Governor to the 
Home Government falls to the ground. I have told the 
people plainly that, as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
lo the Home Government, I will place no responsibility 
on the Council; that they are a Council for the Governor 
to consult, but no more. And I have yet met with no 
‘Responsible Government’ man, who was not satisfied with 
the doctrine. In fact, there is no other theory which has 
common sense. Either the Governor is the Sovereign or 
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the Minister. If the first, he may have ministers, but he 
cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all 
colonial government becomes impossible. He must, there- 
fore, be the Minister, in which case he cannot be under 
the control of men in the colony.” 







It is only just that the truth should be clearly estab. 
lished on this question. Responsible Government was not 
an issue between Canadian Reformers and Tories in any 
sense; but exclusively between the Colonies and the states- 

| men of the Mother Country. On several occasions prior to 
Mackenzie's Rebellion, Tory majorities had affirmed the 
principle; and Ogle R. Gowan, an influential Orangeman, 
had published a pamphlet in its favour. Yet some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the foolish habit of 
claiming for the Reform party all the good legislation of 
the past forty years, until they seem really to believe the 
figment themselves." 

1am surprised that writers who condemn Sit F. B. Head 
for acting as his own Prime Minister, in strict accordance 

with his instructions, can see nothing to find fault with in 



















* Lam very glad to sce that Mr. Dent, in his “Forty Years—Canada 
since the Union of 1841,” recently published, has avoided the 
current fault of those writers who can recognise no historical 
truth not endorsed by the Globe. In vol. i, p. 357, he says: 

“There can be no doubt that the Reform party, as a whole, 
‘were unjust to Mr, Draper. They did not even give him credit for 
sincerity or good intentions. The historian of to-day, no matter 
what his political opinions may be, who contemplates Mr. 
Draper's career as an Executive Councillor, must doubtless arrive 
at the conclusion that he was wrong; that he was an obstructionist 
~a drag on the wheel of progress. But this fact was by no means 0 
easy of recognition in 1844 as it is in 1881; and there is no good 
reason for impugning his motives, which, so far as can be ascer 
tained, were honourable and patriotic. No impartial mind ca 
review the acts and characters of the leading members of the 
Conservative party of those times, and come to the conclusion that 
they were all selfish and insincere. Nay, it is evident enough that 
they were at least as sincere and as zealous for the public good 38 
were their opponents.” 

I wish I could also compliment Mr. Dent upon doing like 
justice to Sir Francis B. Head. 
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Lord Sydenham’s doing the very same thing in an infinitely 
more arbitrary and offensive manner. Where Sir Francis 
persuaded, Lord Sydenham coerced, bribed and derided. 

Lower Canada was never consulted as to her own 
destiny. Because a fraction of her people chose to strike for 
independence, peaceable French Canadians were treated 
bodily as a conquered race, with the undisguised object of 
swamping their nationality and language, and over-riding 
their feelings and wishes. It is said that the result has 
justified the means. But what casuistry is this? What sort of 
friend to Responsible Government must he be, who em- 
ploys force to back his argument? To inculcate the volun- 
tary principle at the point of the bayonet, is a peculiarly 
Hibernian process, to say the least. 


KE 


31 Tories of the Rebellion Times 


Having, I hope, sufficiently exposed the misrepresentations 
of party writers, who have persistently made it their busi- 
ness to calumniate the Loyalists of 1837-8, I now procecd 
to the pleasanter task of recording the good deeds of some 
of those Loyalists, with whom I was brought into personal 
contact. I begin with: 


ALDERMAN GEORGE T. DENISON, SEN. 


No Toronto citizen of ’37 can fail to recall the bluff, hale, 
strongly-built figure of George Taylor Denison, of Belle- 
vue, the very embodiment of the English country squire 
of the times of Addison and Goldsmith. Resolute to enforce 
obedience, generous to the poor, just and fair as a mag- 
istrate, hospitable to strangers and friends, a sound and 
consistent Churchman, a brave soldier and a loyal subject, 
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it seemed almost an anachronism to meet with him any. 
where else than at his own birth-place of Dover Court, with. 
in sight of the Goodwin Sands, in the old-fashioned County 
of Essex, in England. 

He was the son of John Denison, of Hedon, Yorkshire, 
and was born in 1788. He came with his father to Canada 
in 1792, and to Toronto in 1796, Here he married the only 
daughter of Captain Richard Lippincott, a noted U. E. 
-Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War in the 
revolted Colonies now forming the United States. In the 
war of 1812, Mr. Denison served as Ensign in the York 
Volunteers, and was frequently employed on special service, 
He was the officer who, with sixty men, cut out the present 
line of the Dundas Road, from the Garrison Common to 
Lambton Mills, which was necessary to enable communi- 
cation between York and the Mills to be carried on without 
interruption from the hostile fleet on the lake. During the 
attack on York, in the following year, he was commissioned 
to destroy our vessels in the Bay, to save them from falling 
into the enemy's hands. With some he succeeded, but on 
one frigate the captain refused to obey the order, and while 
the point was in dispute, the enemy seitled the question by 
capturing the ship, in consequence of which Mr. Denison 
was held as a prisoner for several months, until exchanged. 

Of his services and escapes during the war many amus 
ing stories are told. He was once sent with a very large sum 
in army bills ~ some $40,000 — to pay the force then on the 
Niagara River. To avoid suspicion, the money was com 
cealed in his saddle-bags, and he wore civilian’s clothing, 
His destination was the village of St. David's. Within a mile 
or two of the place, he became aware of a cavalry soldier 


galloping furiously towards him, who, on coming up, asked 
if he was the officer with the money, and said he must ride 
back as fast as possible; the Yankees had driven the British 


out of St. David's, and parties of their cavalry were spread: 
ing over the country. Presently another dragoon came in 
sight, riding at speed and pursued by several of the enemy's 
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horsemen. Ensign Denison turned at once, and after an 
exciting chase for many miles, succeeded in distancing his 
foes and escaping with his valuable charge. 

On another occasion, he had under his orders a number 
of boats employed in bringing army munitions from King- 
ston to York. Somewhere near Port Hope, while creeping 
alongshore to avoid the United States vessels cruising in the 
lake, he observed several of them bearing down in his 
direction. Immediately he ran his boats up a small stream, 
destroying a bridge across its mouth to open a passage, 
and hid them so effectually that the enemy's fleet passed by 
without suspecting their presence. 

About the year 1821, Captain Denison formed the 
design to purchase the farm west of the city, now known 
as the Rusholme property. The owner lived at Niagara. A 
friend who knew of his intention, told him one summer's 
morning, while he was looking at some goods in a store, 
that he would not get the land, as another man had left 
that morning for Niagara, in Oates's sloop, to gain the start 
of him. The day being unusually fine, Mr. Denison noticed 
that the sloop was still in sight, becalmed a mile or two off 
Gibraltar Point. Home he went, put up some money for the 
purchase, mounted his horse and set out for Niagara round 
the head of the lake, travelling all day and through the 
night, and arriving shortly after daybreak, There he saw 
the sloop in the river, endeavouring with the morning 
breeze to make the landing. To rouse up the intending 
vendor, to close the bargain, and get a receipt for the 
money, was soon accomplished; and when the gentleman 
who had hoped to forestall him came on the scene, he was 
wofully chopfallen to find himself distanced in the race. 

From the close of the war until the year 1837, Mr. 
Denison was occupied, like other men of his position, with 
his duties as a magistrate, the cultivation of his farm, and 
the rearing of his family. In 1828, he organized the cavalry 
corps now known as the Governor-General’s Body-Guard. 
When the rebellion broke out, he took up arms again in 
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defence of the Crown, and on the day of the march up 
Yonge Street, was entrusted with the command of the Old 
Fort. At about noon a body of men was seen approaching, 
zagerly and anxiously the defenders waited, expecting 
every moment an onset, and determined to meet it like 
men. The suspense lasted some minutes, when suddenly 
the Major exclaimed, “Why surely that’s my brother Tom!” 
And so it was, The party consisted of a number of good 
loyalists, headed by Thomas Denison, of Weston, hastening 
to the aid of the Government against Mackenzie and his 
adherents. Of course, the gates were soon thrown open, 
and, with hearty cheers on both sides, the new-comers 
entered the Fort. 

For six months Major Denison continued in active 
service with his cavalry, and in the summer of 1838, was 
promoted to command the battalion of West York Militia, 
Hiss eldest son, the late Richard L, Denison, succeeded to 
the command of the cavalry corps, which was kept on 
service for six months in the winter of 1838-9 

Mr. Denison was elected an alderman of Toronto in 

\ the year 1834, and served in the same capacity up to the end 
of 1843. 
That he was quite independent of the “Family Com- 
~ pact,” or of any other official clique, is shown by the fact, 
that on Mackenzie’s second expulsion from the House of 
Assembly in 1832, Alderman Denison voted for his re 
election for the County of York. 

Our old friend died in 1853, leaving four sons, 
Richard L. Denison, of Dover Court, named above; the late 
George Taylor Denison, of Rusholme; Robert B. Denison, 
of Bellevue, now Deputy-Adjutant-General for this district; 
Charles L. Denison, of Brockton: and also one daughter, 
living. Among his grandchildren are Colonel George T- 
Denison, commanding the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard, and Police Magistrate; Major F. C. Denison, of the 
same corps: and Lieutenant John Denison, rx. The whole 
number of the Canadian descendants of John Denison, of 
Hedon, now living, is over one hundred. 
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Col. Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son of the above, 
was born June 13th, 1814, at the old family estate near 
Weston, on the Humber River, and followed the occupa- 
tion of farming all his life. During the troubles of 1837-8, 
he served his country as captain in command of a troop of 
the Queen's Light Dragoons. He took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Agricultural and Arts Association in 
1844, and for twenty-two years was its treasurer. In 1855, he 
was a commissioner from Canada at the great exposition in 
Paris, France. He also held a prominent position in the 
different county and township agricultural societies for 
over forty-five years; was one of the first directors of the 
Canada Landed Credit Company, and served on its board 
for several years; was at one time President of the late 
Beaver Fire Insurance Company; and at the time of his 
death, President of the Society of York Pioneers. For many 
years he commanded the Militia in the West Riding of the 
City of Toronto; and was alderman for St. Stephen’s Ward 
in the City Council, which he represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

As a private citizen, Richard L. Denison was generally 
popular, notwithstanding his strongly-marked Toryism, 
and outspoken bluntness of speech. His portly presence, 
handsome features, flowing beard, and kindly smile were 
universally welcomed; and when he drove along in his 
sleigh on a bright winter's day, strangers stopped to look at 
him with admiration, and to ask who that fine-looking man 
was? Nor did his personal qualities belie his noble exterior. 
For many years his house at Dover Court was one continu- 
ous scene of open-handed hospitality. He was generous to a 
fault; a warm friend, and an ever reliable comrade. 

He died March 10th, 1878, at the age of sixty-four years, 
leaving his widow and eight sons and one daughter. Few 
deaths have left so wide a gap as his, in our social circles. 


Colonel George T. Denison, of Rusholme, second son of 
Alderman George T. Denison, sen., was born 17th of July, 
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1816, at Bellevue, Toronto. He was educated at Upper 
+ Canada College, and became a barrister in 1840. De 
He was a volunteer in Col. Fitzgibbon’s rifle company, i 
prior to the Rebellion of 1837, and attended every drill oH 
until it was disbanded. On the Rebellion breaking out, he Qu 
served for a while as one of the guard protecting the Com- tur 
mercial Bank, and was in the force that marched out to the 
Gallows Hill and dispersed Mackenzie's followers. A few tur 
days after, he went as lieutenant ina company of militia, espr 
* forming part of the column commanded by Col. Sir A, have 
MacNab, to the village of Scotland, in the County of Brant, by, 
and from thence to Navy Island, where he served through- | occa 
out the whole siege. He was one of the three officers who | dism 
carried the information to Sir Allan, which led to the | By A 
cutting out and destruction of the steamer Caroline. cach 
In November, 1838, he was appointed lieutenant in his | them 
father’s troop of cavalry, now the Governor-General’s Body | were 
Guard; and then just placed under the command of his | His Z 
brother, the late Gol. Richard L. Denison. He served for 
six months in active service that winter, and put ina course | In js} 
of drill for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Guards, at } son ¢¢ 
Niagara. afterw 
He was alderman_for St. Patrick's ward for some years | 1860, 
In 1849, when Lord Elgin, in Toronto, opened the ses mandal 
of Parliament, Col. G. T. Denison escorted His Excellency | positio| 
to and from the Parliament House. with Cy 
The following account of this affair is copied from} Michad 
the “Historical Record of the Governor-General’s Body | he had 
Guard,” by Capt. F. C. Denison: ‘0 enjoy 
Ontarid 
“In Montreal, during the riots that followed the passage | been th, 
of the Rebellion Losses bill, the troops of cavalry that had 
been on regular service for over ten years, forgot their 
discipline, forgot their duty to their Queen’s representative, J SPERM 
forgot their esprit de corps, and sat on their horses and Few per 
laughed while the mob were engaged in pelting Lord Elgit | part in 1 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted differently, and esta’ events o 
lished a name then for obedience to orders, that should be several y 
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looked bach to with pride by every man who serves in its 
ranks. Unquestionably there was a great deal politically to 
tempt them from their duty, and to lead them to remain 
inactive if nothing worse. But their sense of duty to their 
Queen, through her representative, was so strong, that they 
turned out, taking the Governor-General safely to and from 
the Parliament Buildings, much against the will of a noisy, 
turbulent crowd. This was an excellent proof of what 
esprit de corps will do, and of the good state the troop must 
have been in. His Excellency was so pleased with the loyal- 
ty, discipline and general conduct of the escort on this 
occasion, that he sent orders to the officer commanding, to 
dismount his men, and bring them into the drawing room. 
By His Excellency’s request, Captain Denison presented 
each man individually to him, and he shook hands with 
them all, thanking them personally for their services. They 
were then invited to sit down to a handsome lunch with 
His Excellency’s staff.” 


In 1855, when the volunteer force was created, Col. Deni- 
son took a squadron of cavalry into the new force, and 
afterwards organized the Toronto Field Battery, and in 
1860, the Queen’s Own Rifles; and was appointed com- 
mandant of the 5th and 10th Military Districts, which 
position he held until his death. He was recommended, 
with Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, for the order of St. 
Michael and St. George; but before the order was granted 
he had died, and Col, Dyde, c..c., alone of the three, lived 
to enjoy the honour. Col. Denison was the senior officer in 
Ontario at the time of his death, and may be said to have 
been the father of the volunteer force of this district. 


ALDERMAN DIXON 


Few persons engaged in business took a more prominent 
part in the early history of Toronto, and in the political 
events of the time, than the subject of this sketch. For 
several years he was engaged in trade in the City of Dublin, 
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being the proprietor of the most extensive business of the 
kind, in saddlery and hardware, having the contracts for the 
supply of the cavalry in the Dublin garrison, and also the 
Viceregal establishment. At that time he took a very active 
part in the political warfare of the day, when Daniel 
‘O'Connell was in the zenith of his power. He and Mr. S. P, 
Bull — father of the late Senator Harcourt P. Bull — were 
active agents in organizing the “Brunswick Lodges,” which 
played no inconsiderable part in the politics of that excit- 
ing period. The despondency that fell upon Irish Protestant 
loyalists when the Emancipation Bill became law, induced 
many to emigrate to America, and among them Mr. Dixon. 
Though actively employed in the management of his busi- 
ness both in Dublin and Toronto, yet he had found time to 

Jay in a solid foundation of standard literature, and even of 
theological lore, which qualified him to take a position in 
intellectual society of a high order. He also possessed great 
readiness of speech, a genial, good-natured countenance 
and manner, and a fund of drollery and comic wit, which, 
added to a strong Irish accent he at times assumed, made 
him a special favourite in the City Council, as well as at 
public dinners, and on social festive occasions. I had the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with him from 1838 
until his death, and can speak with confidence of his feel- 
ings and principles. 

‘Though so thoroughly Irish, his ancestors came origin 
ally from Lanarkshire in Scotland, in the reign of James 
I, and held a grant of land in the north of Ireland. He felt 
proud of one of his ancestors, who raised a troop of volun- 
teer cavalry, lost an arm at the Battle of the Boyne, and was 
rewarded by a captain's commission given under King 
William’s own hand a few days after. His own father served 
in the “Black Horse,” a volunteer regiment of much note in 
the Irish rebellion. 

When Mr. Dixon came to York, his intention was to 
settle at Mount Vernon, in the State of Ohio, where he had 
been informed there was an Episcopal College, and a settle 
ment of Episcopalians on the College territory. In order to 
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satisfy himself of the truth of these statements, he travelled 
thither alone, leaving his family in the then town of York. 
Disappointed in the result of his visit, he returned here, 
and had almost made up his mind to go back to Dublin, but 
abandoned the intention in consequence of the urgent 
arguments of the Hon, John Henry Dunn, Receiver-Gen- 
eral,® who persuaded him to remain. His first step was to 
secure a lease of the lot of land on King Street, where the 
Messrs. W. A. Murray & Co's. warehouses now stand. He 
built there two frame shops, which were considered marvels 
of architecture at that day, and continued to occupy one of 
them until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
Toronto Streets, were erected by himself and other enter- 
prising tradesmen. Merchants of all ranks lived over their 
shops in those times, and very handsome residences these 
buildings made. 

In 1834, Mr. Dixon was elected_alderman for St. Lan 
rence Ward, which position he continued to hold against 
all assailants, up to the end of 1850. He was also a justice of 
the peace, and did good service in that capacity. In the 
City Council no man was more useful and industrious in all 
good works, and none exercised greater influence over its 
deliberation 

When the troubles of 1837 began, Alderman Dixon 
threw all his energies into the cause of loyalty, and took so 
active a part in support of Sir F. B. Head’s policy, that his 
advice was on most occasions sought by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and frequently acted upon. Many communi- 
cations on the burning questions of the day passed between 
them. This continued throughout the rule of Sit George 
Arthur, and until the arrival of the Right Hon. C. Poulett 
Thomson, who cared little for the opinions of other men, 
however well qualified to advise and inform. Mr. Dixon 
Was too independent and too incorruptible a patriot for 
that accomplished politician. 


‘Father of the lamented Lieut-Col. A. R. Dunn, who won the 
Victoria Cross at Balaklava, and died as is believed, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun in Abyssinia. 
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Few men in Toronto have done more for the beauti- 
fying of our city. The Adelaide Buildings on King Street 
were long the handsomest, as they were the best built, of 
their class. His house, at the corner of Jarvis and Gerrard 
Streets, set an example for our finest private residences, 
The St. Lawrence Hall, which is considered by visitors a 
great ornament to the city, was erected from plans suggested 
by him. And among religious edifices, Trinity Church and 
St. James's Cathedral are indebted to him, the former main- 
ly and the latter in part, for their complete adaptation in 
style and convenience, to the services of the Church to 
which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
Trinity Church, especially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service on February 14th, 1844, he gave himself 
up with the most unflagging zeal and watchfulness, examin: 
ing the plans in the minutest details, supervising the work 
as it progressed, almost counting the bricks and measuring 
the stonework, with the eye of a father watching his infant's 
first footsteps. In fact, he was popularly styled “‘the father 
and founder of Trinity Church,” a designation which 
was justly recognised by Bishop Strachan in his dedication 
sermon.* 

‘Asa friend, I had something to say respecting most of 
his building plans, and fully sympathized with the objects 
he had in view; one of the fruits of my appreciation was the 
following poem, which, although of little merit in itself, is 
perhaps worth preserving as a record of honourable deeds 
and well employed talents: 






































THE POOR MAN'S CHURCH 


Wake, harp of Zion, silent long, 
Nor voiceless and unheard be thou 

While meetest theme of sacred song 

Awaits thy chorded numbers now! 








* The Building Commitee of Trinity Church comprised, besides 
Alderman Dixon, Messrs. William Gooderham, Enoch ‘Turnet, 
and Joseph Shuter, all since deceased. 
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Too seldom, ‘mid the sounds of strife 
“That rudely ring unwelcome here, 
‘Thy music soothes this fever'd life 
‘With breathings from a holier sphere. 


The warrior, wading deep in crime, 
Desertless, lives in poets’ lays; 

The statesman wants not stirring rhyme 
To cheer the chequer'd part he plays: 


And Zion’s harp, to whom alone, 
Soft-echoing, higher themes belong, 
Oh lend thy sweet aérial tone — 


"Tis meek-eyed Virtue claims the song. 


Beyond the limits of the town 
A summer's ramble, may be seen 
A scattered suburb, newly grown, 
Rude huts, and ruder fields between. 


Life's luxuries abound not there, 
Labour and hardship share the spot 

Hope wrestles hard with frowning care, 
And lesser wants are heeded not. 


Religion was neglected too — 

"Twas far to town — the poor are proud — 
They could not boast a garb as new, 

And shunn’d to join the well-drest crowd. 


No country church adorned the scene, 
In modest beauty smiling fair, 

Of mien so peaceful and serene, 
The poor man feels his home is there. 


Oh England! with thy village chimes, 

Thy church-wed hamlets, scattered wide, 
The emigrant to other climes 

Remembers thee with grateful pride; 




















And owns that once at home again, 

With fonder love his heart would bless 
Fach humble, lowly, haloéd fane 

That sanctifies thy loveliness. 


But here, alas! the heart was wrung 
To see so wan, so drear a waste — 
Life’s thorns and briars rankly sprung, 
And peace and love, its flowers, displaced 


And weary seasons pass’d away, 

As time's fast ebbing tide roll’d by, 
To thousands rose no Sabbath-day, 

‘They lived — to suffer — sin — and die! 


‘Then men of Christian spirit came, 

‘They saw the mournful scene with grief; 
To such it e’er hath been the same 

To know distress and give relief. 


‘They told the tale, nor vainly told — 
‘They won assistance far and wide; 

His heart were dull indeed and cold 
Who such petitioner denied. 


‘They chose a slightly rising hill 
That bordered closely on the road, 

And workmen brought of care and skill, 
And wains with many a cumbrous load. 


With holy prayer and chanted hymn 
The task was sped upon its way; 

And hearts beat high and eyes were dim 
To see so glad a sight that day. 


And slowly as the work ascends, 

In just proportions strong and fair, 
How watchfully its early friends 

With zealous ardour linger near. 


‘Tis finished now —a Gothic pile, 
— Brave handiwork of faith and love — 
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In England’s ancient hallowed style, 
That pointeth aye, like hope, above: 


With stately tower and turret high, 

‘And quaintarch'd door, and buttress’d wall, 
And window stain’d of various dye, 

And antique moulding over all. 


And hark! the Sabbath-going bell! 
A solemn tale it peals abroad — 
To all around its echoes tell 
“This building is the house of God!” 


* # 8 


Say, Churchman! doth no still, small voice 
Within you whisper — “ while ’tis day 
Go bid the desert place rejoice! 
Your Saviour’s high behest obey: 


“Say not your pow'rs are scant and weak, 
What hath been done, may be anew; 
He addeth strength to all who seek 
To serve Him with affection true.” 


Alderman Dixon was not only a thorough-going and 
free-handed Churchman, but was very popular with the 
ministers and pastors of other religious denominations. The 
heads of the Methodist Church, and even the higher Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of Toronto, frequently sought his 
advice and assistance to smooth down asperities and rec- 
oncile feuds. He was every man’s friend, and had no ene- 
mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with facility, and 
argued with skill and readiness. His memory was exceed- 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repeat page after page 
from Dryden's “Virgil” and Pope's “Homer.” Any allusion 
to them would draw from him forty or fifty lines in con- 
nection with its subject. Mickle’s “Lusiad” he knew equally 
well, and was fond of reciting its most beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery and places in South Africa and India. He 
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was an enthusiastic book-collector, and left a valuable li. 
brary, containing many very rare and curious books he had 
brought from Dublin, and to which he made several ad. 
ditions. It is now in the possession of his eldest son, Arch. 
deacon Dixon, of Guelph. 

With the Orange body, Alderman Dixon exercised 
considerable influence, which he always exerted in favour 
of a Christian regard for the rights and feelings of those 
who differed from them. On one occasion, and only one, 
I remember his suffering some indignity at their hands. He 
and others had exerted themselves to induce the Orange- 
men to waive their annual procession, and had succeeded 
so far as the city lodges were concerned. But the country 
lodges would not forego their cherished rights, and on “the 
12th”—I forget the year—entered Toronto from the west 
in imposing numbers. At the request of the other magi 
trates, Alderman Dixon and, I think, the late Mayor 
Gurnett, met the procession opposite Osgoode Hall, and 
remonstrated with the leaders for disregarding the wishes 
of the City Council and the example of their city brethren. 
His eloquence, however, was of no avail, and he and his 
colleague were rudely thrust aside. 

As president of the St. Patrick's Society, he did much 
to preserve unanimity in that body, which then embraced 
Irishmen of all creeds among its members. His speeches at 
its annual dinners were greatly admired for their ability 
and liberality; and it was a favourite theme of his, that the 
three nationalities—Irish, Scotch and English—together 
formed an invincible combination; while if unhappily 
separated, they might have to succumb to inferior races. He 
concluded his argument on one occasion by quoting Scott’ 
striking lines on the Battle of Waterloo: 


“Yes—Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 

And Blenheim’s name be new: 
But still in glory and in song, 
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For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the tow'rs of Hougoumont 
‘And Field of Waterloo.” 


The peals of applause and rapture with which these 
patriotic sentiments were received, will not easily be for- 
gotten by his hearers. 

Nor were his literary acquirements limited to such sub- 
jects. The works of Jeremy Taylor and other great divines 
of the Stewart period, he was very familiar with, and es- 
tcemed highly. He was also a great authority in Irish his 
tory and antiquities; enquiries often came to him from 
persons in the United States and elsewhere, respecting 
disputed and doubtful questions, which he was generally 
competent to solve. 

Mr. Dixon was long an active member of the commit 
tee of the Church Society; and the first delegate of St. 
James's Church to the first Diocesan Synod. In these and all 
other good works, he was untiring and disinterested. When- 
ever there was any gathering of clergy he received as many 
as possible in his house, teating them with warm-hearted 
hospitality. 

Mr. Dixon died in the year 1855, leaving a large family 
of sons and daughters, of whom several have acquired 
distinction in various ways. His eldest son, Alexander, 
graduated in King’s College, at the time when Adam 
Crooks, Judge Boyd, Christopher Robinson, Judge Kings- 
mill, D. McMichael, the Rev. W. Stennett, and others well 
known in public life, were connected with that university 
Mr. Dixon was university prizeman in History and Belles 
Lettres in his third year; took the prize for English oration; 
and wrote the prize poem two years in succession. He is 
now Rector of Guelph, and Archdeacon of the northern 
half of the Niagara diocese. He was also one of the contrib- 
utors to the “Maple Leaf.” 

William, second son of Alderman Dixon, was Dominion 
Emigration Agent in London, England, where he died in 
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1873. Concerning him, the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he “was the most correct and con- 
scientious administrator he had ever met.” He said further 
in Parliament: 


















“The Premier had gone so far as to state that the present 
Agent General was a person of wonderful ability, and had 
done more than his predecessors to promote emigration to 
Canada. He (Mr, Pope) regretted more than he could ex- 
press the death of Mr. Dixon, the late agent. He was held 
in high esteem both here and in the old country, and was a 
gentleman who never identified himself with any political 
party, but fairly and honestly represented Canada.” 


Another son, Major Fred E. Dixon, is well known in 
connection with the Queen’s Own, of Toronto. 


SOK 


32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


EDWARD G. O'BRIEN 


My first introduction to this gentleman was on the day 
after I landed at Barrie, in 1833. He was then living at his 
log cottage at Shanty Bay, an indentation of the shore near 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, at the south-west angle of 
Lake Simcoe. I was struck with the comparative elegance 
pervading so primitive an establishment. Its owner was 
evidently a thorough gentleman, his wife an accomplished 
lady, and their children well taught and courteous. The 
surrounding scenery was picturesque and delightful. The 
broad expanse of the bay opening out to Lake Simcoe— 
the graceful sweep of the natural foliage sloping down from 
high banks to the water's edge—are impressed vividly upon 
my memory, even at this long interval of fifty years. It 
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seemed to me a perfect gem of civilization, set in the wildest 
of natural surroundings. 

Iwas a commissioner of the Court of Requests at Barrie, 
along with Col. O'Brien, in 1834, and in that capacity had 
constant opportunities of meeting and appreciating him. 
He had seen service as midshipman in the Royal Navy, as 
well as in the Army; was an expert yachtsman of course; 
and had ample opportunities of indulging his predilection 
for the water, on the fine bay fronting his house. At that 
time it was no unusual thing in winter, to see wolves chas- 
ing deer over the thick ice of the bay. On one occasion, 
being laid up with illness, the Captain was holding a 
magistrate’s court in his dining-room overlooking the bay. 
In front of the house was a wide lawn, and beyond it a 
sunken fence, not visible from the house, The case under 
consideration was probably some riotous quarrel among 
the inhabitants of a coloured settlement near at hand, who 
were constantly at loggerheads with each other or with 
their white neighbours. In the midst of the proceedings, 
the Captain happened to catch sight of a noble stag dash- 
ing across the ice, pursued by several wolves, He beckoned 
a relative who assisted on the farm, and whispered to him 
to get out the dogs. A few seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds was heard. The unruly suitors caught the 
sound rushed to the window and door, then out to the 
grounds, plaintiff, defendant, constables and all, helter 
skelter, until they reached the sunken fence, deeply buried 
in snow, over which they tumbled en masse, amid a chorus 
of mingled shouts and objurgations that bafiles description. 
Whether the hearing of the case was resumed that day or 
not, I cannot say, but it seems doubtful. 

His naval and military experience naturally showed it- 
self in Colonel O'Brien’s general bearing; he possessed the 
Polished manners and high-bred courtesy of some old 
Spanish hidalgo, together with a sufficient share of corre- 
sponding hauteur when displeased. The first whispers of 
the Rebellion of 1837, brought him to the front. He called 
together his loyal neighbours, who responded so promptly 
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that not a single able-bodied man was left in the locality; 
only women and children, and two or three male invalids, 
staying behind. With his men he marched for Toronto; 
but when at Bond Head, received orders from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to remain there, and take charge of the 
district, which had been the head quarters of dissaffectior 
‘When quiet was restored, he returned to Shanty Bay, and 
resided there for several years; occupying the position of 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Simcoe District. 
After the erection of the County of Simcoe into a munici- 
pality, he removed with his family to Toronto, where he 
entered into business as a land agent; was instrumental in 
forming a company to construct a railroad to Lake Huron 
via Sarnia, of which he acted as secretary; afterwards or- 
ganized and became manager of the Provincial Insurance 
Company, which position he occupied until 1857, 

In the year 1840, died Mr. Thos. Dalton, proprietor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper; the paper 
was continued by his widow until 1848, when Col. O'Brien, 
through my agency, became proprietor of that journal, 
which I engaged to manage for him. The editor was his 
brother, Dr. Lucius O’Brien, a highly educated and tal- 
ented, but not popular, writer. Col. O'Brien's motive in 
purchasing the paper was solely patriotic, and he was 
anxiously desirous that its columns should be closed to 
everything that was not strictly—even quixotically—cl 
alrous. His sensitiveness on this score finally led to a differ- 
ence of opinion between the brothers, which ended in Dr. 
O'Brien's retirement. 

At that time, asa matter of course, the Patriot and the 
Globe were politically antagonistic. The Colonist, then 
conducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Scottish Con- 
servatives in politics, and the Kirk of Scotland in religious 
matters. Therefore, it often happened, that the Patriot and 
Colonist were allied together against the Globe; while at 
other times, the Patriot stood alone in its support of the 

English Church, and had to meet the assaults of the other 
two journals—a triangular duel, in fact. A spiteful corre- 
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spondent of the Colonist had raked up some old Edinburgh 
slanders affecting the personal reputation of Mr. Peter 
Brown, father of George Brown, and joint publisher of the 
Globe. Those slanders were quoted editorially in the 
Patriot, without my knowledge until I saw them in print 
on the morning of publication. I at once expressed my 
entire disapproval of their insertion; and Col. O'Brien took 
the matter so much to heart, that, without letting me know 
his decision, he removed his brother from the editorship, 
and placed it temporarily in my hands. My first editorial 
act was, by Col. O'Brien’s desire, to disavow the offensive 
allusions, and to apologize personally to Mr. Peter Brown 
therefor. This led to a friendly feeling between the latter 
gentleman and myself, which continued during his lifetime. 

On the 25th of May, 1849, the great fire occurred in 
Toronto, which consumed the Patriot office, as well as the 
cathedral and many other buildings. Soon afterwards Col. 
O'Brien sold his interest in the Patriot to Mr. Ogle R 
Gowan. 

I have been favoured with the perusal of some “jot- 
tings” in the Colonel's own hand-writing, from which I 
make an extract, describing his first experience of the 
service at the age of fourteen, as midshipman on board 
uM, 36 gun Frigate Doris, commanded by his father's 
cousin, Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Robert O'Brien: 


“The Doris joined the outward-bound fleet at Portsmouth, 
where about 1700 vessels of all sizes, from first-class India- 
men of 1400 tons to small fruit-carriers from the Mediter- 
ranean of 60 tons, were assembled for convoy. At first, and 
along the more dangerous parts of the Channel from pri- 
vateers, the convoy continued to be a large one, including 
especially many of the smaller men-of-war, but among them 
were two or three line-of-battle ships and heavy frigates 
under orders for the Mediterranean. The whole formed a 
magnificent sight, not often seen. After a while the out- 
siders dropped off, some to one place, some to another, one 
large section being the North American trade, another the 
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Mediterranean, until the Doris was left commodore of the 
main body, being the West Indiamen, South American tra- 
ders, and Cape and East Indiamen, and a stately fleet it 
was. With the Doris was the Salsette, a frigate of the same 
class, and some smaller craft. This convoy, though small 
apparently for such a fleet in that very active war, was ma- 
terially strengthened by the heavy armaments of the regular 
traders in the East India Company's service in the China 
trade, of which there were twelve,I think. These ships were 
arranged in two lines, between which all the others were 
directed to keep their course; the Doris leading in the 
centre between the two lines of Chinamen, and the Salsette 
bringing up the rear, while two or three sloops of war ho- 
vered about. My berth on board the Doris was that of signal 
midshipman, which was simply to keep an eye on every 
individual craft in the fleet.... On reaching the Canaries, 
the fleet came to an anchor in Santa Cruz roads, at the 
island of Teneriffe, for the purpose of filling up water, and 
enabling the Indiamen to lay in a stock of wine for the 
round voyage. The Doris and larger ships outside, and the 
Salsette and smaller ones closer in, and an uncommon tight 
pack it was. The proper landing place, and only place in- 
deed where casks could be conveniently shipped, was the 
mole, a long, narrow, high pier or wharf, with a flight of 
stairs or steps to the water. This was generally one jam from 
end to end, as well on the pier as on the water, crowded 
above by casks of all sizes, wine and water, every spare foot 
or interstice between the casks crammed with idle, lazy, 
loafing Portuguese, the scum and chief part of the popw- 
lation of the town, assembled there certainly not to work, 
but amazingly active and busy in looking on, swearing, 
directing and scolding—terribly in the seamen’s way, and 
by them very unceremoniously kicked and flung aside and 
into the next man’s path, Sometimes there was a scuffle, 
and then a rare scrimmage caused by a party of soldiers 
from the mole rushing in to keep the peace. They were 
immediately pitched into by the blue jackets, who instead 
of rolling their casks towards their boats, tacked as they 
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called it, and sent the barrels flying among the soldiers’ 
legs. More than one cask of wine in this manner went the 
wrong way over the pier, down among the boats below, 
where there was, in its own way, much the same state of 
confusion, with a good deal more danger. Ships’ boats, from 
the jolly-boat manned by lads, hurried ashore to seek stray 
purser’ clerks with their small plunder, or stewards and 
servants with bundles of washed clothing—to the heavy 
launch loaded with water casks pushing out or striving to 
get in—each boat's crew utterly reckless, and under no 
control, intent only on breaking their own way in or out, 
so that it was marvellous how any escaped damage. And the 
thing reached its climax, when at daylight on the last day, 
the signal was made to prepare to weigh anchor. I had been 
ashore the day before, with a strong working party and 
three of the frigate’s boats, under the command of one of 
the lieutenants, assisting the Indiamen in getting off their 
wine and water; and so, when sent this morning on the 
same duty, I was somewhat up to the work. I had therefore 
pul on my worst clothes; all I wanted was to have my mid- 
shipman’s jacket as conspicuous as possible, having dis- 
covered in the previous day's experience the value of the 
authority of discipline. Our work this day was also in- 
creased by the sure precursor of bad weather, a rising sea; 
and as the town is situated on an open roadstead, the surf 
on the beach, which, though always more or less an ob- 
struction, had been hitherto passable, was now insur- 
mountable; all traffic had to be crowded over the pier, 
including late passengers, men and women, and more than 
one bunch of children, with all the odds and ends of clothes- 
baskets, marketing, curiosities, &c, &c. What a scene! We 
naval mids found ourselves suddenly raised to great im- 
portance; and towards noon I became a very great man 
indeed. The Doris being outside, she was of course the first 
under weigh, and around her were the larger Indiamen, 
also getting under sail—the commodore constantly en- 
forcing his signals by heavy firing. But big as these ships 
were, and notwithstanding their superior discipline, they 
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had nearly as many laggards as the smaller fry. ... All the 
forenoon the weather had been getting more and more 
threatening, and the breeze and sea rose together. About 
11 o'clock a.m. we all knew that we were in for something 
in the shape of a gale, and the Doris made signal for her 
boats and the working party to return to the ship; and soon 
after, for the Salsette and the inshore ships to get under 
weigh. Our lieutenant, however, seeing the state of things 
ashore, directed me to remain with one of the cutters and 
three or four spare hands; and if the frigate should be 
blown off during the night, to get on board a particular 
vessel—a fast sailing South Sea whaler, that had acted as 
tender to the frigate and whose master promised to look 
after us, as well as any others of the Doris’s people who 
might still be on shore. Thus I was left in sole command, 
as the Salsette had also recalled her boats and working 
parties. Although she would send no help ashore, she re- 
mained still at anchor. Capt. Bowen, her commander, con- 
tenting himself with sheeting home his top-sails, and 
repeating the commodore’s signal to the inshore ships. We 
afterwards found out the secret of all this. Bowen disliked 
the idea of playing second fiddle, and wanted to be com- 
modore himself, and this was a beautiful opportunity to 
divide the fleet. But as matters got worse, and difficulties 
increased, we succeeded in getting them more under con- 
trol. The crowd, both of casks and live stock on the wharf, 
and of boats beneath, gradually diminished. The merchant 
seaman, and especially the crews of the larger boats of the 
Indiamen, worked manfully. The smaller boats were taken 
outside, and regular gangs formed to pass all small parcels, 
and especially women and children passengers, across the 
inner heavy tier to them, This, the moment the seamen 
caught the idea, became great fun; and a rousing cheer was 
raised when a fat, jolly steward’s wife was regularly par 
buckled over the side of the pier, and passed, decently and 
decorously (on her back, she dare not kick for fear of show- 
ing her legs) like a bale of goods, from hand to hand, or 
rather from arms to arms, to a light gig outside all. This 
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being successfully achieved, I turned to a party of passen- 
gers standing by, and who, though anxious themselves, 
could not help laughing, and proposed to pass them out in 
the same manner; making the first offer to a comely nurse- 
maid of the party. I was very near getting my ears boxed 
for my kindness and courtesy, so I turned to the mistress 
instead, who however contented herself by quietly enquir- 
ing whether there was no other way; of course another way 
was soon found; a few chairs were got, which were soon 
rigged by the seamen, by means of which, first the children, 
and then their elders, men and women, were easily passed 
down to the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
waiting safely outside. In all this work I was not only sup- 
ported in authority by the different ships’ officers and 
mates superintending their own immediate concerns, but 
also by a number of gentlemen, merchants and others, most 
of whom came down to the pier to see and assist their 
friends among the passengers safe off. By their help also I 
was enabled, not knowing a word of their language myself, 
o get material help from the Portuguese standing by; and 
also got the officer in command of the guard at the mole- 
head, to clear the pier of all useless hands, and place sentries 
here and there over stray packages, put down while the 
owners sought their own proper boats among the crowd. 
And so at length our work was fairly pushed through, and 
though late, I managed to get my party safe aboard our 
friend the whaler, who had kept his signal lights burning 
for us. Long before, the Doris had bore up, and under bare 
poles had drifted with a large portion of the fleet to the 
southward; and I saw no more of her, until some months 
sflerwards I joined her in Macao Roads.” 








This was in the year 1814; soon afterwards the peace with 
America put an end to our midshipman’s prospects of 
advancement in the navy, to his great and life-long regret. 
He obtained a commission in the Scots Greys, and ex- 
changed into the 58th Regiment, then under orders for 
service in the West Indies, where his health failed him, 
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and he was compelled to retire on half-pay. But his love for 
the sea soon induced him to enter the merchant service, 
in which he made many voyages to the East. This also, a 
severe illness obliged him to resign, and to abandon the 
sea for ever. He then came to Canada, to seck his fortune 
in the backwoods, where I found him in 1833. 

Mr. O'Brien's relations with his neighbours in the 
backwoods were always kindly, and gratifying to both 
parties. One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
the water, as a boat rowed past his grounds. 

One man asked: 

“Who lives here?" 

“Mr. O'Brien,” was the reply. 

“What is he like?” 

“He's a regular old tor 

“Oh then, I suppose he's very proud and distant 

But that he was either proud or distant, his neighbour 
would not allow, and other voices joined in describing him 
as the freest and kindest of men—still they all agreed that 
he was a “regular old tory.” The colonel was the last man 
in the world to object to such an epithet, but those who 
used it meant probably to describe his sturdy, uncompro- 
mising principles, and manly independence. A more utterly 
guileless, single-hearted man never breathed. Warm and 
tender-hearted, humble-minded and forgiving, he deplored 
his hastiness of temper, which was, indeed, due to nervous 
irritability, the result of severe illness coupled with heavy 
mental strain when young, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. He was incapable of a mean 
thought or dishonourable deed, and never fully realized 
that there could be others who were unlike him in this 
respect. Hence, during the long course of his happy and 
useful, but not wholly prosperous life, he met each such 
lapse from his own high standard of honour with the same 
indignant surprise and pain, His habitual reverent-mind- 
edness led him to respect men of all shades of thought and 
feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and suffering was 
as natural to him as the air he breathed. 
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‘A neighbour who had had a sudden, sharp attack of 
illness, meeting one of the colonel’s family, said very 
simply, “I knew you had not heard that I was ill, for Mr. 
O’Brien has not been to see me; but please tell him I shall 
not be about for some time.” The man looked upon it as 
a matter of course that his old friend the colonel would 
have gone to see him if informed of his illness. 

And if Mr. O'Brien's friends and neighbours have 
kindly recollections of him and of his family, these latter 
on their part are never tired of recalling unvarying friend- 
liness and countless acts of kindness from all their neigh- 
bours. 
Before leaving this subject, it may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. O'Brien (his wife) was his guardian angel 
—his mother in Israel—the nurse of the sick, the comforter 
of the miserable; wise, discreet, loving, patient, adored by 
children, the embodiment of unselfishness. To her Toronto 
was indebted for its first ragged school. 

A few years before the colonel’s death, his foreman on 
the farm, living at the lodge, had five children, of whom 
three died there of diptheria, Mrs. O’Brien brought the 
remainder to her own house—"The Woods”—to try and 
saye them, the parents being broken-hearted and helpless. 
It is said to have been a touching spectacle to see the old 
Colonel carrying about one poor dying child to soothe it, 
while Mrs. O'Brien nursed the other. Of these two, one 
died and the other recovered. 

The selfish are—happily—forgotten. The unselfish, 
never. Their memory lives in Shanty Bay as a sweet odour 
that never seems to pass away. It is still a frequent sugges- 
tion, “what would Mrs. O'Brien or the Colonel have done 
under the circumstances.” 

In his declining years, failing health, and disease con- 
tracted in India, dimmed the cheerfulness of Mr. O'Brien's 
nature, But none so chivalrously anxious to repair an un- 
intentional injury or a hasty word. 

He and his wife lie side by side in the burial ground of 
the church he was mainly instrumental in building. Over 
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them is a simple monument in shape of an Irish cross—on 
it these words: 


“In loving remembrance of Edward George O'Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age 76: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died October 14, 1876, age 78: This stone is 
raised by their children. He, having served his country by 
sea and land, became A.v, 1830 the founder of the settle- 
ment and mission of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 
zealous in all good works. Faithful servants, they rest in 
hope.” 


JOHN W. GAMBLE 


“Squire Gamble” —the name by which this gentleman was 
familiarly known throughout the County of York—was 
born at the Old Fort in Toronto, in 1799. His father, Dr. 
John Gamble, was stationed there as resident surgeon to 
the garrison, The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
where the boy received his education. It was characteristic 
of him, that when about to travel to York, at the age of 
fifteen, to enter the store of the late Hon, Wm. Allan, he 
chose to make the journey in a canoe, in which he coasted 
along by day, and by night camped on shore. In course of 
time, he entered extensively into the business of a miller 
and country merchant, in which he continued all his life 
with some intervals. 

In manner and appearance Mr. Gamble was a fine 
specimen of a country magistrate of half a century ago. 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to him 
with very salutary apprehension, as a stern represser of 
vice and evil doing, they and everybody else did justice to 
his innate kindness of heart, and his generosity towards 
the poor and suffering. He was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, a popular man. His neighbours knew that in every 
good work, either in the way of personal enterprise, in the 
promotion of religious and educational objects, or in the 
furtherance of the general welfare, Squire Gamble was 
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sure to be in the foremost place. His farm was a model to 
all others; his fields were better cleared; his fences better 
kept; his homestead was just perfection, both in point of 
orderly management and in an intellectual sense—at least, 
such was the opinion of his country neighbours, and they 
were not very far astray. Add to these merits, a tall manly 
form, an eagle eye, and a commanding mien, and you have 
a pretty fair picture of Squire Gamble. 

As a member of parliament, to which he was three 
times elected by considerable majorities, Mr. Gamble was 
hard-working and independent. He supported good mea- 
sures, from whichever side of the House they might origin- 
ate, and his vote was always safe for progressive reforms. 
His toryism was limited entirely to questions of a constitu- 
tional character, particularly such as involved loyalty to 
the throne and the Empire. And in this, Mr. Gamble was 
a fair representative of his class. And here I venture to 
assert, that more narrowness of political views, more 
rigidity of theological dogma, more absolutism in a party 
sense, has been exhibited in Canada by men of the Puritan 
school calling themselves Reformers, than by those who 
are styled Tories. 

Perhaps the most important act of Mr. Gamble’s politi- 
al life, was the part he took in the organization of the 
British American League in 1849. Into that movement he 
threw all his energies, and the ultimate realization of its 
Views affords the best proof of the correctness of his judg- 
ment and foresight. About it, however, I shall have more to 
say in another chapter. 

Mr. Gamble, as I have said, was foremost in all public 
improvements. To his exertions are chiefly due the opening 
and construction of the Vaughan plank road, from near 
Weston, by St. Andrew's, to Woodbridge, Pine Grove, and 
Kleinburg; which gave an easy outlet to a large tract of 
country to the north-west of Toronto, and enabled the 
farmers to reach our market to their and our great mutual 
advantage. 

He was a man who made warm friends and active 
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enemies, being very outspoken in the expression of his 
opinions and feelings. But even his strongest political foes 
came to,him in full confidence that they were certain to get 
justice at his hands. And occasionally his friends found out, 
that no inducement of personal regard could warp his 
judgment in any matter affecting the rights of other men. 
In this way he made some bitter adversaries on his own 
side of politics. 

‘Among Mr. Gamble’s public acts was the erection of 
the church at Mimico, and that at Pine Grove; in aid of 
which he was the chief promoter, giving freely both time 
and means to their completion. For years he acted as lay- 
reader at one or other of those churches, travelling some 
distance in all weather to do so. His whole life, indeed, 
‘was spent in benefiting his neighbours in all possible ways. 

He died in December, 1873, and was buried at Wood- 
bridge. 


SKE 


33 A Choice of a Church 


I have mentioned that I was educated as a Swedenborgian, 
or rather a member of the New Jerusalem Church, as the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg prefer to be called. Asa 
boy, I was well read in his works, and was prepared to tilt 
with all comers in his cause. But I grew less confident as 1 
became more conversant with the world and with general 
literature. At the age of fifteen I was nominated a Sunday- 
school teacher in a small Swedenborgian chapel in the 
Waterloo road, and declined to act because the school was 
established with the object of converting from the religion 
of their parents the children of poor Roman Catholic f 
milies in that neighbourhood, which I thought an insidé 
ous, and therefore an evil mode of disseminating religious 
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doctrine. Of course, this was a sufficiently conceited pro- 
ceeding on the part of so young a theologian, But the same 
feeling has grown up with me in after life. I ho'd that 
Christians are ill-employed, who spend their strength in 
missionary attempts to change the creed of other branches 
of the Christian Church, while their efforts at conversion 
might be much better utilised in behalf of the heathen, or, 
what is the same thing in effect, the untaught multitudes 
in our midst who know nothing whatever of the teachings 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some of my readers to hear 
that Swedenborg never contemplated the founding of a 
sect. He was a civil engineer, high in rank at the Swedish 
court, and was ennobled for the marvellous feat of trans- 
porting the Swedish fleet from sea to sea, across the king- 
dom and over a formidable chain of mountains. He was 
also what would now be called an eminent scientist, rank- 
ing with Buffon, Humboldt, Kant, Herschel, and others of 
the first men of his day in Europe, and even surpassing 
them all in the extent and variety of his philosophical 
researches. His “Animal Kingdom" and “Physical Sciences” 
ave wonderful efforts of the human mind, and still maintain 
ahigh reputation as scientific works. 

At length Swedenborg conceived the idea that he en- 
joyed supernatural privileges—that he had communings 
with angels and archangels— that he was permitted to enter 
the spiritual world, and to record what he there saw and 
heard. Nay, even to approach our Saviour himself, in His 
character of the Triune God, or sole impersonation of the 
Divine Trinity. Unlike Mahomet and most other pretend- 
ets to inspired missions, Swedenborg never sought for 
Power, honour or applause. He was to the day of his death 
4 quiet gentleman of the old school, unassuming, courte- 
ous, and a good man in every sense of the word. 

I remember that one of my first objections to the 
writings of Swedenborg, was on account of his declaring 
the Church of France to be the most spiritual of all the 
churches on earth; which dogma immensely offended my 
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youthful English pride, His first “readers” were members 
of various churches—clergymen of the Church of England, 

























professors in universities, literary students, followers of |” 
Wesley, and generally devout men and women of all deno- } jy 
minations. In time they began to assemble together for | 
“reading meetings;” and so at length grew into a sect—a J gp 
designation, by the way, which they still stoutly repudiate, | (2 
I remember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, rector | Cat 
of a church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop of | the 
Lichfield for leave to read and teach from the works of f 
Swedenborg, and was permitted to do so on account of theit | by 
entirely harmless character. 1834 
When still young, I noticed with astonishment, that the | inst, 
transcendental virtues which Swedenborg inculcated were 
very feebly evidenced in the lives of his followers; that they | hap 
were not by any means free from pride, ostentation, even | pice 
peculation and the ordinary trickery of trade—in fact, that | has 
they were no better than their fellow-Christians generally. 
When I came to Toronto, I of course mixed with all sors | yay 
of people, and found examples of thoroughly consistent | ( 
Christian life amongst all the various denominations— ee 
Roman Catholics, English Churchmen, Methodists, Pree me 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and many others— fs 






which taught me the lesson, that it is not a man’s formal 
creed that is of importance, so much as his personal since | The 


















ity as a follower of Christ's teachings and example. W 
I was at the same time forcibly impressed with another | He— 
leading idea—that no where in the Scriptures have we any He 
instance of a divinely regulated government, in which the | p,, 
Heda 5 ch: 
worship of God did not occupy a chief place. I thought-1 & 
still think—that the same beneficent principle which makes 
Christianity a part of the common law of England, andof Js, 
all her colonies, including the United States, should extend ‘Ch 
to the religious instruction of every soul in the community, the 
gentle or simple, and more especially to what are called the J “cy, 
off-scourings of society. { 
Looking around me, I saw that of all the churches with For 
in my purview, the Church of England most completell For 
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met my ideal—that she was the Church by law established 
in my motherland—that she allowed the utmost latitude 
to individual opinion—in fine, that she held the Bible wide 
open to all her children, and did her best to extend its 
knowledge to all mankind. Had I been a native of Scotland, 
upon the same reasoning I must have become a Presby- 
terian, or a Lutheran in Holland or Germany, or a Roman 
Catholic in France or Spain. But that contingency did not 
then present itself to me. 

So I entered the Church of England; was confirmed 
by Bishop Strachan, at St. James's Cathedral, in the year 
1839, if I remember rightly, and have never since, for one 
instant, doubted the soundness of my conclusions. 

On this occasion, as on many others, my emotions 
shaped themselves in a poetical form. The two following 
pieces were written for the Church newspaper, of which I 
was then the printer, in partnership with Messrs. Rowsell: 


HYMN FOR EASTER™ 


Christ is risen! Jesu lives; 
He lives His faithful ones to bless; 
The grave to life its victim gives— 
Our grief is changed to joyfulness. 


The sleeping Saints, whom Israel slew, 
Waking, shall list the joyful soun 

He—their first fruits—doth live anew, 
Hell hath a mighty conqueror found. 


Paschal offering! spotless Lamb! 
For us was heard thy plaintive cry; 


amuel ‘Thompson's inspiration for this poem comes from 
hrist is Risen,” which he describes as “the Easter salutation of 
the Primitive Church,” and which goes as follows]: 


“Christ is risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept, 


Yor since by man came death; by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead. 


For as in Adam all die; even so in Christ all shall be made aliv 
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For us, in agony and shame, 
‘Thy blood’s sweet incense soar'd on high. 


By erring man came woe—the grave— 

‘The ground accurs'd—the blighted tree— 
Jesus, as man, for ransom gave 

Himself, from death to set us free. 


Christ is risen! saints, rejoice! 
Your hymns of praise enraptured pour— 
Ye heavenly angels, lend your voice— 
Jesus shall reign for evermore! 
Hallelujah! Amen 


‘THE SINNER'S COMPLAINT AND CONSOLATION 


Oh for a conscience free from sin! 

Oh for a breast all pure within— 

‘A soul that, seraph winged, might fly 
"Mid heav'n’s full blaze unshrinkingly, 
‘And bask in rays of wisdom, bright 
From 1s own throne of life and light. 


Peace, pining spirit! know’st thou not that Jesus died for 
thee— 

For thee alone His last sigh breathed upon th’ accursed 
tree; 

For thee His Omnipresence chain'd within a morta 

“clod”— 

‘And bore thy guilt, to be as well thy Saviour as thy cov: 

‘Aye, suffered anguish more—far more—than thou cant 
een conceive, 

Thy sins to cleanse—thy self-earnt condemnation to relieve 


And did ne suffer so for me? 

Did ue endure upon the tree 

A living death—a mortal’s woe, 

‘With pangs that mortals cannot know! 
Oh triumph won most wofully! 

My saviour died for me—for me! 
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‘And have I basely wish’d to make this wondrous off’ring 


vain; 

Shall love so vast, be unrepaid by grateful love again? 

Ohl true affection never chafes at obligation’s chain, 

But hugs with joy the gracious yoke whose guidance is its 
gain; 

‘And such the Saviour’s ardent love—His suff'ring pa- 
tience—these 

Most unlike human bonds, are cancell’d by their own 
increase. 


Rejoice, my soul! though sin be thine, 
Thy refuge seek in grace divine: 

‘And mark His Word—more joy shall be 
In heay'n for sinners such as thee 
Repenting, than can e’er be shown 

For scores whom guilt hath never known. 


In explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, I must go back to the date of Lord 
Sydenham’s residence in Toronto. The Loyalist party, as 
stated already, became grievously disgusted with the iron 
grasp which that nobleman fastened upon each and every 
person in the remotest degree under government control. 
Not only the high officers of the Crown, such as the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and Secretary, the Executive Councillors, 
the Attorney-General and the Sheriff, but also the editors 
of newspapers publishing the government advertisements, 
in Toronto and elsewhere, were dictated to, as to what 
measures they should oppose, and what support. It was “my 
government,”—“my policy”—not “the policy of my ad- 
ninistration,” before which they were required to bow 
down and blindly worship. There were, however, still men 
in Toronto independent enough to refuse to stoop to the 
dust; and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
Herald as their mouthpiece, subscribed sufficient funds for 
the payment of a competent editor, in the person of George 
Anthony Barber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 
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now chiefly remembered as the introducer and fosterer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto. He was an eloquent 
and polished writer, and created for the paper a wide 
reputation as a conservative journal. 

‘About the same time, Messrs. Henry and William 
Rowsell, well-known booksellers, undertook the printing 
of the Church newspaper, which was transferred from 
Cobourg to Toronto, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Kent,—a giant in his way—and subsequently of the Rey, 
AN. Bethune, since, and until lately, Bishop of Toronto, 

Being intimate friends of my own, they offered me the 
charge of their printing office, with the position of a part- 
ner, which I accepted; and made over my interest in the 
Herald to Mr. Barber. 


Ke 


34 The Clergy Reserves 


I have lately astonished some of my friends with the infor 
mation, that William Lyon Mackenzie was originally an 
advocate of the Clergy Reserves—that is, of state endov: 
ment for religious purposes—a fact which makes his fatal 
plunge into treason the more to be regretted by all who 
coincide with him on the religious question. 

In Lindsey's “Memoirs” we read (vol. i, p. 46) 


“A Calvinist in religion, proclaiming his belief’ in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and a Liberal in politics, 
yet was Mr. Mackenzie, at that time, no advocate of the 
voluntary principle. On the contrary, he lauded the British 
Government for making a landed endowment for tht 
Protestant clergy in the Provinces, and was shocked at the 
report that, in 1812, voluntaryism had robbed thret 
millions of people of all means of religious ordinances. Ts 
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no part of the constitution of the Canadas, he said, ‘is the 
wisdom of the British Legislature more apparent than in 
its setting apart a portion of the country, while yet it 
remained a wilderness, for the support of religion’ 

_. Mr. Mackenzie compared the setting apart of one- 
seventh of the public lands for religious purposes to a like 
dedication in the time of the {early] Christians. But he 
objected that the revenues were monopolized by one 
church, to which only a fraction of the population be- 
longed. The envy of the non-recipient denominations made 
the favoured Church of England unpopular. 

|... “Where the majority of the present generation of 
Canadians will differ from him, is that on the Clergy 
Reserves question, he did not hold the voluntary view. At 
that time, he would have denounced secularization as a 
monstrous piece of sacrilege.”* 


How much to be regretted is it, that instead of splitting up 
the Clergy Reserves into fragments, the friends of religious 
education had not joined their forces for the purpose of 
endowing all Christian denominations with the like means 
of usefulness. We are now extending across the entire con- 
tinent what I cannot help regarding as the anti-Christian 
practice of non-religious popular education. We are, 1 
believe, but smoothing the road to crime in the majority of 
cases, Cannot something be done now, while yet the lands 
of the vast North-West are at our disposal? Will no cour- 
ageous legislator raise his voice to advocate the dedication 
of a few hundred thousand acres to unselfish purposes? 
Have we wiled away the Indian prairies from their aborig- 
inal owners, to make them little better than a race-course 
for speculating gamblers? 

Even if the jealousy of rival politicians—each bent 


“Mackenzie afterwards drew up petitions which prayed, amongst 
other things, for the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, but I 
judge that on that question these petitions rather represented 
the opinions of other men than his own, and were specially aimed 
at the Church of England monopoly. 
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upon self-aggrandizement at the expense of more honour. 
able aims—should defeat all efforts in behalf of religious 
endowments through the Dominion Legislature, cannot 
the religious associations amongst us bestir themselves in 
time? Cannot the necessity for actual settlement be waived | 
in favour of donations by individuals for Church uses? Can. { 
not the powerful Pacific Railway Syndicate themselves take 
up this great duty, of setting apart certain sections in 
favour of a Christian ministry? 

‘The signs of the times are dark—dark and fearful, In 
Europe, by the confession of many eminent public writers, 
heathenism is overspreading the land. In the United States, 
a community of the sexes is shamelessly advocated; and 
there is no single safeguard of public or private order and 
morality, that is not openly scoffed at and set at nought. 

Ob, men! men! preachers, and dogmatists, and hier- 
archs of all sects! see ye not that your strifes and your 
jealousies are making ye as traitors in the camp, in the face 
of the common enemy? See ye not the multitudes approach- 
ing, armed with the fell weapons of secular knowledge— 
cynicism, self-esteem, greed, envy, ambition, ill-regulated 
passions unrestrained! 

One symptom of a nobler spirit has shown itself in 
England, in the understanding lately suggested, or arrived, 
at, that the missions of any one Protestant Church in the 
South Sea Islands shall be entirely undisturbed by rival | 
missionaries. This is right; and if right in Polynesia, why 
not in Great Britain? why not in Canada? Why cultivate 
half-a-dozen contentious creeds in every new township or 
village? Would it not be more amiable, more humble, more 
self-denying, more exemplary—in one word, more like our 
Master and Saviour—if each Christian teacher were Te 
quired to respect the ministrations of his next neighbour, 
even though there might be some faint shade of variety in 
their theological opinions; provided always that those min- 
istrations were accredited by some duly constituted branch 
of the Christian Church. 

I profess that I can see no reason why an endowment 
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should not be provided in every county in the North-West, 
to be awarded to the first congregation, no matter how 
many or how few, that could secure the services of a mis- 
sionary duly licensed, be he Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Disciple—aye, even Anglican or 
Roman Catholic. No sane man pretends, I think, that 
eternal salvation is limited to any one, or excluded from 
any one, of those different churches. That great essential, 
then, being admitted, what right have I, or have you, dear 
reader, to demand more? What right have you or I to with- 
hold the Word of God from the orphan or the outcast, for 
no better reason than such as depends upon the construc- 
tion of particular words or texts of Holy Scripture, apart 
from its general tenor and teaching? 

‘Again I say, it is much to be deplored that Canada had 
not more Reformers, and Conservatives too, as liberal- 
minded as was W. L. Mackenzie, in regard to the mainten- 
ance and proper use of the Clergy Reserves. 

It was not the Imperial Government, it was not Lord 
John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lords Durham and 
Sydenham, that were answerable for the dispersion of the 
Clergy Reserves. What they did was to leave the question 
in the hands of the Canadian Legislature. It was the old, 
old, story of the false mother in the “Judgment of Solo- 
mon,” who preferred that the infant’ should be cut in 
twain rather than not wrested from a rival claimant. 

I would fain hope that the future may yet see a reversal 
of that disgrace to our Canadian Statute Book. Not by 
restoring the lands to the Church of England, or the 
Churches of England and Scotland—they do not now need 
them—but by endowing all Christian churches for the 


religious teachng of the poorer classes in the vast North- 
West. 
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35 A Political Seed-time 


From the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot in January, 1842, up 
to the departure of Lord Metcalfe in November, 1844, was 
a period chiefly remarkable for the struggles of political 
leaders for power, without any very essential difference of 
principle between them. Lord Cathcart succeeded as Ad. 
ministrator, but took no decided stand on any Canadian 
question. And it was not until the Earl of Elgin arrived, in 
January, 1847, that anything like violent party spirit began 
again to agitate the Provinces. 

In that interval, some events happened of a minor clas, 
which should not be forgotten. It was, I think, somewhere 
about the month of May, 1843, that there walked into my 
office on Nelson Street, a young man of twenty-five years, 
tall, broad-shouldered, somewhat Jantern-jawed, and em- 
phatically Scottish, who introduced himself to me as the 
travelling agent of the New York British Chronicle, pub- 
lished by his father. This was George Brown, afterwards 
publisher and editor of the Globe newspaper. He wasa 
very pleasantmannered, courteous, gentlemanly young 
fellow, and impressed me favourably. His father, he said, 
found the political atmosphere of New York hostile to 
everything British, and that it was as much as a man's life 
was worth to give expression to any British predilections 
whatsoever (which I knew to be true), They had, therefore, 
thought of transferring their publication to Toronto, and 
intended to continue it as a thoroughly Conservative jour 
nal. I, of course, welcomed him as a co-worker in the same 
cause with ourselves; little expecting how his ideas of com 
servatism were to develop themselves in subsequent yeats 
‘The publication of the Banner—a religious journal, edite 
by Mr. Peter Brown—commenced on the 18th of Augys 
following, and was succeeded by the Globe, on ‘March 5th 
1844. 

‘About the same time, there entered upon public life 
another noted Canadian politician, Mr. John A. Mie 
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donald, then member for Kingston, with whom I first be- 
came personally acquainted at the meeting of the British 
‘American League in 1849, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak more fully in its order; as it seems to have escaped 
the notice of Canadian historians, although an event of the 
first magnitude in our annals. 


DKS 


36 “The Maple Leaf” 


It was in the year 1841, that the Rev. Dr. John McCaul 
entered upon his duties as Vice-President of King’s College, 
after having been Principal of Upper Canada College since 
1838. With this gentleman are closely connected some of 
the most pleasurable memories of my own life. He was a 
zealous promoter of public amusement, musical as well as 
literary. Some of the best concerts ever witnessed in Tor- 
onto were those got up by him in honour of the Convo- 
ation of the University of Toronto, October 23rd, 1845, 
and at the several public concerts of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of which he was president, in that and following 
years. As a member of the managing committee, I had the 
honour of conducting one of the Society's public concerts, 
which happened, being a mixed concert of sacred and 
secular music, to be the most popular and profitable of the 
series, greatly to my delight. 

In 1846, 1847 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Maple 
Leaf, or Canadian’ Annual, a handsomely illustrated and 
bound quarto volume, which has not since been surpassed, 
if equalled, in combined beauty and literary merit, by any 
work that has issued from the Canadian press. 

Each volume appeared about Christmas day, and was 
eagerly looked for. The principal contributors were Dr. 
McCaul himself; the Hon. Chief Justice Hagarty; the late 
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Rev. R. J. McGeorge, then of Streetsville, since of Scotland; 
the late Hon. Justice Wilson, of London; Miss Page, of 
Cobourg; the Rev. Dr. Scadding; the late Rev. J. G. D, 
McKenzie; the late Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron; the Rey, 
Alex. (now Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph; the Rey, 
Walter Stennett, of Cobourg; C. W. Cooper, Esq., now of 
Chicago; the late T. C. Breckenridge; the late Judge 
Cooper, of Goderich; and myself; besides a few whose 
names are unknown to me. 

My own connection, as a writer, with the “Maple Leaf’ 
originated thus: While printing the first volume, I had 
ventured to send to Dr. McCaul, through the post-office, 
anonymously, a copy of my poem entitled “Emmeline,” 
asa contribution to the work. It did not appear, and I felt 
much discouraged in consequence. Some months after- 
wards, I happened to mention to him my unsuccessful 
effusion, when he at once said that he had preserved it for 
the second volume. This was the first ray of encouragement 
I had ever received as a poet, and it was very welcome to 
me. He also handed me two or three of the plates intended 
for the second volume, to try what I could make of them, 
and most kindly gave me carte-blanche to take up any sub- 
ject I pleased. The consequence of which was, that I set to 
work with a new spirit, and supplied four pieces for the 
second and five for the third volume. Two of my prose 
pieces—“A Chapter on Chopping,” and “A First Day in 
the Bush” —with two of the poems, I have incorporated in 
these “Reminiscences:” my other accepted poems, I give 
below. After this explanation, the reader will not be sur- 
prised at the affection with which I regard the “Maple 
Leaf.” I know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul invariably extended to even the humblest 
rising talent, in his position as head of our Toronto Uni- 
versity, has been the means of encouraging many a youth- 
ful student to exertions, which have ultimately placed him 
in the front rank among our public men. Had I met with 
Dr. McCaul thirty years earlier, he would certainly have 
made of me a poet by profession. 
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EMMELINE 

‘The faynt-rayed moone shynes dimme and hoar, 
The nor-wynde moans with fittful roare, 

The snow-drift hydes the cottage doore, 


Emmeline, 
J wander lonelie on the moore, 


Emmeline. 


‘Thou sittest in the castle halle 
In festal tyre and silken palle, 
"Mid smylinge friends—all hartes thy thrall, 


Emmeline, 
My best-beloved—my lyfe—my all, 


Emmeline. 


I marke the brightness quit thy cheeke, 
I knowe the thought thou dost not speake, 
Some absent one thy glances seeke, 


Emmeline, 
I pace alone the mooreland bleake, 


Emmeline. 


Thy willful brother—woe the dayel 
Why did he cross mee on my waye? 
Islewe him that I would not slaye, 


Emmeline, 
I cannot washe his bloode awaye, 


Emmeline. 


Oh, why, when stricken from his hande, 
Far flew his weapon o’er the strande— 
Why did hee rush upon my brande? 


Emmeline, 
Colde yes his corse upon the sande, 


Emmeline. 


Thou'rt too, too younge—too younge and fayre 























To learne the wearie rede of care— 

My bitter griefe thou must not share, 
Emmeline, 

I could not bidde thee wedde despaire, 
Emmeline. 


‘Through noisome fenne and tangled brake, 
Where crawle the lizard and the snake, 
My mournful hopelesse way I take, 

Emmeline, 


To live a hermitt for thy sake, 
Emmeline. 


Thy buoyant spirit may forgett 
‘The happie houre when last we mett— 
My sunne of hope is darklie sett, 
Emmeline, 
I'll bee thy guardian-angell yett, 
Emmeline. 


CHANGES OF AN HOUR 


On Lake Erie 


Smiles the sunbeam on the waters— 
On the waters glad and free; 
Sparkling, flashing, laughing, dancing— 

Emblem fair of childhood’s glee. 


Ruddy on the waves reflected, 
Deeper glows the sinking ray; 

Like the smile of young affection 

Flushed by fancy's changeful play. 


Mist-enwreathing, chill and gloomy, 
Steals grey twilight o'er the lake— 
Ah! to days of autumn sadness 
Soon our dreaming souls awake. 
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Night has fallen, dark and silent, 
Starry myriads gem the sky; 

‘Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 


A CANADIAN ECLOGUE 


‘An aged man sat lonesomely within a rustic porch, 

His eyes in troubled thoughtfulness were bent upon the 
ground: 

Why pondered he so mournfully, that venerable man? 

He dreamt sad dreams of early days, the happy days of 
youth. 


He dreamt fond dreams of early days, the lightsome days of 
youth; 

He saw his distant island home—the cot his fathers built— 

The bright green fields their hands had tilled—the once 
accustomed haunts; 

And, dearer still, the old churchyard where now their ashes 
lie. 


Long, weary years had slowly passed—long years of thrift 
and toil— 

The hair, once glossy brown, was white, the hands were 
rough and hard; 

Deep-delving care had plainly marked its furrows on the 
brow; 

The form, once tall and lithe and strong, now bent and stiff 
and weak. 


His many kind and duteous sons, his daughters, meek and 
good, 

Like scattered leaves from autumn gales, were reft the 
parent tree; 

Tho’ lands, and flocks, and rustic wealth, an ample store 
he owned, 

They seemed but transitory gains—a coil of earthly care, 
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Old neighbours, from that childhood’s home, have paused 
before his door: 

Oh, gladly hath he welcomed them, and warmly doth he 
greet; 

They bring him—token of old love—a little cage of birds, 

The songsters of his native vale, companions of his youth. 







Those warbled notes, too well they tell of other, happier 
hours, 

OF joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood’s gleeful sports, 

A mother's tender watchfulness, a father's gentle sway— 

The silent tear rolls stealthily adown his furrowed cheek, 






Sweet choristers of England’s fields, how fondly are ye 
prized! 

Your melody, like mystic strains upon the dying ear, 

Awakes a chord that, all unheard, long slumbered in the 
breast, 

‘That vibrates but to one loved sound—the sacred name of 
“Home.” 











ZAYDA 





Come lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest. Byron 





Wherefore art thou sad, my brother? why that shade upon 
thy brow, 

Like yon clouds each other chasing o'er the summer 
landscape now? 

What hath moved thy gentle spirit from its wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall not Zayda share thy sorrow, as she loves to share thy 

smile? 














Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a fleeter 
steed? 

Hath thy practised arm betrayed thee when thou threwst 
the light jereed? 
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Hath some rival, too ungently, taunted thee with scoffing 
pride? 

Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selim—ah, I will not be 
denied. 


Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
answered thine; 

Some sweet voice hath, all too sweetly, whispered in the 
Bezestein. 

Nay, doth sadder, deeper feeling dim the gladness of thine 
eye? 

Tell me, dearest, tell me truly, why thou breath’st that 
mournful sigh? 


Oh, if thou upon poor Zayda cast one look of cold regard, 

Whither shall she turn for comfort in a world unkind and 
hard? 

Since our tender mother, dying, gave me trustfully to thee, 

Selim, brother, thou hast always been far more than worlds 
to me. 


Take this rose—upon my bosom I have worn it all the day; 

Like thy sister's true affection, never can its scent decay: 

As the pure wave, murm'ring fondly, lingers round some 
lonely isle, 

Lifelong shall my love enchain thee, Selim, asking but a 
smile, 


THE TWO FOSCARI* 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldiers of St. Mark! 

Pile high your blazing beacon-fire, 
The night is wild and dark, 


* This and the preceding poem were written as illustrations of two 
beautiful plates which appeared in the Maple Leaf. One, Zayda 
presenting a rose to her supposed brother, Selim; the other, the 
Doge Foscari passing sentence of exile upon his son, The incidents 
in the Venetian story are all historical facts. 








Behoves us all be wary, 
Behoves us have a care 

No traitor spy of Austria 
Our watch is prowling near. 


Time was, would princely Venice 
No foreign tyrant brook; 
Time was, before her stately wrath 
‘The proudest Kaiser shook; 
When o’er the Adriatic 
‘The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on his enemies— 
Defiance to the world. 


“Twas when the Turkish crescent 
Contented with the cross, 

And many a Christian kingdom rued 
Discomfiture and loss; 

We taught the turban'd Paynim— 
We taught his boastful fleet, 

Venetian freemen scorned alike 
Submission or retreat. 


Alas, for fair Venezia, 
‘When wealth and pomp and pride 
—The pride of her patrician lords— 
Her freedom thrust aside: 
When o'er the trembling commons 
‘The haughty nobles rode, 
‘And red with patriotic blood 
‘The Adrian waters flowed. 


"Twas in the year of mercy 
Just fourteen fifty two 
—When Francis Foscari was Doge, 
‘A valiant prince and true— 
He won for the Republic 
Ravenna—Brescia bright— 
‘And Crema—aye, and Bergamo 
Submitted to his might: 
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Young Giacopo, his darling, 
—His last and fairest child— 
‘A gallant soldier in the wars, 
In peace serene and mild— 
Woo'd gentle Mariana, 
Old Contarini’s pride, 
And glad was Venice on that day 
He claimed her for his bride. 


‘The Bucentaur showed bravely 
In silks and cloth of gold, 
And thousands of swift gondolas 
Were gay with young and old; 
Where spann’d the Canalazo 
A boat-bridge wide and strong, 
‘Amid three hundred cavaliers 
The bridegroom rode along. 


Three days were joust and tourney, 
Three days the Plaza bore 

Such gallant shock of knight and steed 
Was never dealt before, 

And thrice ten thousand voices 
With warm and honest zeal, 

Loud shouted for the Foscari 
Who loved the Commonweal. 


For this the Secret Council— 
The dark and subtle Ten— 
Pray God and good San Marco 
None like may rule again! 
Because the people honoured 
Pursued with bitter hate, 
And foully charged young Giacopo 
With treason to the state. 


The good old prince, his father— 
Was ever grief like his!— 

They forced, as judge, to gaze upon 
His own child’s agonies! 








No outward mark of sorrow 
Disturb’d his awful mien— 

No bursting sigh escaped to tell 
The anguish’d heart within. 


‘Twice tortured and twice banish'd, 
‘The hapless victim sighed 

‘To see his old ancestral home, 
His children and his bride: 

Life seem’d a weary burthen 
Too heavy to be borne, 

From all might cheer his waning hours 
‘A hopeless exile torn. 


In vain—no fond entreaty 
Could pierce the ear of hate— 
He knew the Senate pitiless, 
Yet rashly sought his fate; 
A letter to the Sforza 
Invoking Milan's aid, 
He wrote, and placed where spies might see— 
"Twas seen, and was betrayed. 


‘Again the rack—the torture— 
Oh! cruelty accurst!— 
‘The wretched victim meekly bore— 
‘They could but wreak their worst; 
So he but lay in Venice, 
Contented, if they gave 
What little space his bones might fill— 
‘The measure of a grave. 


‘The white-haired sire, heart-broken, 
Survived his happier son, 
To learn a Senate's gratitude 
For faithful service done; 
What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived to tell, 
He heard for a successor peal 
San Marco's solemn bell. 
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When, years before, his honours 
‘Twice would he fain lay down, 
They bound him by his princely oath 
To wear for life the crown; 

But now, his brow o'ershadow’d 
By fourscore winters’ snows, 
Their eager malice would not wait 
‘A spent life's mournful close. 


He doff'd his ducal ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
And through the sculptured corridors 
With staft-propt footsteps paced; 
Till on the giant's staircase, 
Which first in princely pride 
He mounted as Venezia’s Doge, 
The old man paused—and died. 


Thus govern'd the Patricians 
When Venice owned their sway, 
And thus Venetian liberties 
Became a helpless prey: 
They sold us to the Teuton, 
They sold us to the Gaul— 
Thank God and good San Marco, 
We've triumph’d over all! 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Ho! soldiers of St. Markt 
You've driven from your palaces 
The Austrian, cold and dark! 
But better for Venezia 
The stranger ruled again, 
Than the old patrician tyranny, 
The Senate and the Ten! 
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37 St. George’s Society 


My new partner, Mr. William Rowsell, and Mr. Geo. A. 
Barber, are entitled to be called the founders of the St. 
George's Society of Toronto. Mr. Barber was appointed 
secretary at its first meeting in 1835, and was very efficient 
in that capacity. But it was the enthusiastic spirit and the 
galvanic energy of William Rowsell that raised the society 
to the high position it has ever since maintained in Tor- 
onto. Other members, especially George P. Ridout, 
William Wakefield, W. B. Phipps, Jos. D. Ridout, W. B. 
Jarvis, Rev. H. Scadding, and many more, gave their hearty 
co-operation then and afterwards. In those early days, the 
ministrations of the three national societies of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, were as angels’ visits to thou- 
sands of poor emigrants, who landed here in the midst of 
the horrors of fever and want. Those poor fellows, who, 
like my companions on board the Asia, were sent out by 
some parochial authority, and found themselves, with their 
wives and half a dozen young children, left without a 
shilling to buy their first meal, must have been driven to 
desperation and crime but for the help extended to them 
by the three societies. 

The earliest authorized report of the Society's pro- 
ceedings which I can find, is that for the year 1843-4, and I 
think I cannot do better than give the list of the officers 
and members entire: 


ST, GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF TORONTO 


Officers for 1844 
Patron—His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. 
Metcalfe, Bart., K.6.8., Governor-General of British North 
America, &€. 

President—William Wakefield. Vice-Presidents—W. B. 
Jarvis, G. P. Ridout, W. Atkinson. Chaplain—The Rev. 
Henry Scadding, wa. Physician—Robt. Hornby, Mo. 
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Treasurer—Henry Rowsell. Managing Committee—G. 
Walton, T. Clarke, J. D. Ridout, F. Lewis, J. Moore, J. G. 
Beard, W. H. Boulton. Secretary—W. Rowsell. Standard 
Bearers—G. D. Wells, A. Wasnidge, F. W. Coate, T. Moore. 


List of Members, March, 1844 
E.H. Ades, E. 8. Alport, Thos. Armstrong, W. Atkinson, 
Thos. Baines, G. W. Baker, Jr.; G. A. Barber, F. W. Barron, 
Robert Barwick, J. G. Beard, Robt. Beard, Edwin Bell, 
Matthew Betley, J. C. Bettridge, G. Bilton, T. W. Birchall, 
HH, Boulton, Josh. Bound, W. Bright, Jas. Brown, Jno. 
Brown, Thos. Brunskill, E. C. Bull, Jas. Burgess, Mark 
Burgess, Thos. Burgess, F. C. Capreol, W. Cayley, Thos. 
Champion, E. C. Chapman, Jas Christie, Edw. Clarke, Jno 
Clarke, Thos. Clarke, Thos. Clarkson, D. Cleal, F. W. 
Coate, Edw. Cooper, C. N. B. Cozens, Jno. Davis, Nath. 
Davis, G. T. Denison, Sen., Robt. B. Denison, Hon. W. H. 
Draper, Jno. Eastwood, Jno. Elgie, Thos. Elgie, Jno. 
Ellis, Christopher Elliott, J. P. Esten, Jas. Eykelbosch, C. 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfield, W. Gooderham, G. Gurnett, 
Chas. Hannath, W. Harnett, Josh. Hill, Rich. Hockridge, 
Joseph Hodgson, Dr. R. Hornby, G. C. Horwood, J. 
Howard, &. Irving, Jr., Hon. R. S. Jameson, W. B. Jarvis, 
H. B. Jessopp, Alfred Laing, Jno. Lee, F. Lewis, Henry 
Lutwych, C. Lynes, 8. G. Lynn, Hon. J. 8. Macaulay, Rich. 
Machel, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Jas. 
Mirfield, Sam. Mitchell, Jno. Moore, Thos. Moore, Jas. 
Moore, Jas. Morris, W. Morrison, J. G. Mountain, W. 
Mudford, J. R. Nash, Thos. Pearson, Jno. E. Pell, W. B. 
Phipps, Sam. Phillips, Hiram Piper, Jno. Popplewell, Jno. 
Powell, M. Raines, J. D. Ridout, G. P. Ridout, Sam. G. 
Ridout, Edw. Robson, H. Rowsell, W. Rowsell, F. Rud- 
yerd, Chas. Sabine, J. H. Savigny, Hugh Savigny, Geo. 
Sawdon, Rev. H. Scadding, Jas. Severs, Rich. Sewell, Hon 
Henry Sherwood, Jno. Sleigh, L. A. Smith, L. W. Smith, 
Thos. Smith (Newgate Street), Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square), J. G. Spragge, Jos. Spragge, W. Steers, J. Stone, 
Leonard Thompson, 8. Thompson, Rich. Tinning, Enoch 
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Turner, Wm. Wakefield, Jas. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Walton, Alf. Wasnidge, Hon. Col. Wells, G. D, Wells, 
Thos. Wheeler, F. Widder, H. B. Williams, J. Williams, 
W. Wynn, Thos. Young. 


‘The list of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well raise 
emotions of love and regret in us their survivors. Most of 
them have died full of years, and rich in the respect of their 
compatriots of all nations. There are still living some 
twenty out of the above one hundred and thirty-seven 
members. 

‘The following song, written and set to music by me for 
the occasion, was sung by the late Mr. J. D. Humphreys, 
the well-known Toronto tenor, at the annual dinner held 
on the 24th April, 1845: 


THE ROSE OF ENGLAND 


The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 

Of all our flow’rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for mel 

Our good old English fashion 
What other flow'r can show? 

Its smiles of beauty greet its friends, 
Its thorns defy the foe! 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
Of all our flow'rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for mel! 


Though proudly for the Thistle 
Each Scottish bosom swell, 

The Thistle hath no charms for me 
Like the Rose I love so well. 

And Erin's native Shamrock, 
In lonely wilds that grows, 
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Its modest leaflet would not strive 
To vie with England’s Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Yet Scotia's Thistle bravely 
Withstands the rudest blast, 
And Erin's cherished Shamrock 
Keeps verdant to the last; 
And long as British feeling 
In British bosoms glows, 
Right joyfully we'll honour them, 
‘As they will England’s Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Before closing my reminiscences of the St. George's Society, 
it may not be out of place to give some account of its legit. 
imate congener, the North America St, George's Union. 
Englishmen in the United States, like those of Canada, 
have formed themselves into societies for the relief of their 
suffering brethren from the Fatherland, in all their princi- 


pal cities. The necessity of frequent correspondence 
respecting cases of destitution, naturally led the officers of 
those societies to feel an interest in each other's welfare 
and system of relief, which at length gave rise to a desire 
for formal meeting and consultation, and that finally to 
the establishment of an organized association. 

In 1876, the fourth annual convention of the St. 
George's Union was for the first time held in Canada, at 
the City of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph; in 1880 at Ot- 
‘awa; and in August, 1883, at Toronto—the intervening 
meetings taking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport and 
Washington, u.s., respectively. 

To give an idea of what has been done, and of the 
spitit which actuates this great representative body of 
Englishmen, I avail myself of the opening speech of the 
President, our fellow-citizen and much esteemed friend, 
J. Herbert Mason, Esq., which was delivered at the City 
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Hall here, on the 29th of August last. After welcoming the 
delegates from other cities, he went on to say: 


“Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for 
which, in the interests of humanity, we claim the support 
of all good citizens, of whatever flag or origin, we may here 
give expression to our sentiments and opinions without 
reserve, and with confidence that they will be received with 
respect, even by those who may not be able to share in the 
glorious memories, and vastly more glorious anticipations, 
with which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 
Englishmen, are animated. 

“And in the term Englishmen, I wish to be understood 
as including all loyal Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen. 
There need be no division among men of British origin in 
regard to the objects we are banded together to promote. 

“The city of Toronto is in some respects peculiarly 
suitable as a place for holding a convention of represen- 
lative men of English blood. Its Indian name, Toronto, 
signifies a place of meeting. Ninety years ago its site was 
selected as that of the future capital of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, a Devonshire man, distinguished both as 
a soldier and a statesman, who, in the following year, 
founded the city. 

“Al that time the shore of our beautiful bay, and nearly 
the entire country from the Detroit river to Montreal, was 
a dense forest, the home of the wolf, the beaver and the 
bear. In earlier years the surounding country had been in- 
habited by powerful Indian tribes; but after a prolonged 
contest, carried on with the persistence and ferocity which 
distinguished them, the dreaded Iroquois from the south- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario had exterminated or driven 
away the Hurons, their less warlike kinsmen, and at the 
time I speak of, the only human beings that were found 
here was a single family of the Mississaga Indians. The 
story of the contest which ended in the supremacy of the 
Troquois Confederacy, taken from the records of the Jesuit 
fathers, who shared in the destruction of their Huron con- 
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verls, so graphically described by Parkman, the New Eng- 
land historian, furnishes one of the most interesting and 
romantic chapters of American history. In the names and 
general appearances of its streets, the style of its habitations, 
in its social life, and the characteristics of its people (if the 
opinions of tourists and visitors may be accepted), Toronto 
recalls to Englishmen vivid impressions of home in a 
greater degree than any other American city. 

“The opening up of the Canadian North-West, and the 
increased tendency of English emigration towards this 
continent, instead of, as formerly, towards those great 
English communities in the Southern hemisphere, pro- 
portionately increases the responsibility thrown upon their 
kindred living here, to see that all reasonable and neces- 
sary counsel and assistance are afforded to them on their 
arrival. One of the most suitable agencies for effecting this 
object is the formation of St. George's Societies in every 
city and town where Englishmen exist. To the friendless 
immigrant, suddenly placed in a new and unknown world, 
not understanding the conditions of success, and, in many 
cases, suffering in health from change of climate, the fa- 
miliar tones, the kindly hand, and the brotherly sympathy 
of a fellow-countryman, are most welcome. It supplies to 
the stranger help of the right kind when most needed, and 
is one of those acts of divine charity which covers a multi- 
tude of sins. One of the chief objects of the St. George's 
Union is to increase the number and usefulness, and en- 
large the membership of such societies, and if, under its 
fostering influence and encouraging example, Englishmen 
generally, and their descendants, are aroused to a more 
faithful discharge of their duty in this respect, the Union 
is surely well worth maintaining. In this connection, and 
for the information and example of younger societies, per- 
mit me to point out some features of the work of the St. 
George’s Society of this city. It was organized in 1835, when 
the population of the city was only 8,000. In the nearly 
fifty years of its existence, it has had enrolled among its 
chief officers, men of distinguished position and high moral 
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excellence. It is a notable circumstance, that at the time 
of the meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Lieutenant. 
Governor of Ontario, whose official residence is here, as 
well as the Mayor, the Police Magistrate, the Treasurer, 
the Commissioners, the Acting Engineer, and the Chair- 
‘man of the Free Library Board of Toronto, are all mem- 
bers of the St. George's Society, and two of them past- 
presidents of it. It has a membership of about six hundred, 
an annual income of about $2,400, and invested funds to 
the amount of nearly $9,000. The office of the Society is 
open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice or 
assistance are promptly attended to by its indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pell. The Committee for General 
Relief meets weekly. Every case is investigated and treated 
on its merits. Efforts are made to secure employment for 
those who are able to work, and all tendencies towards 
pauperism, or the formation of a pauper class, are severely 
discouraged. One feature in the work of this society I 
invite special attention to, which is its annual distribution 
of ‘Christmas Cheer’ to the English poor. Last Christmas 
Eve there were given away 7,500 pounds of excellent beef; 
4,400 pounds of bread; 175 pounds of tea, and 650 pounds 
of sugar. Each member of the society had, therefore, the 
satisfaction of knowing when he sat down to his Yule-tide 
table, loaded with the good things of this life, and sur- 
rounded by the happy faces of those he loved best, that 
every one of his needy fellow-countrymen was, on that 
day, bountifully supplied with the necessaries of life.” 





From the Annual Report of the Committee I gather a few 
item 





“Reports from nineteen societies (affiliated to the Union) 
show the following results: 


Membership (excluding honorary members) 3,247 
Receipts during the year $19,618 
Expended for charity during the year 

(excluding private donations) $12,003 


Value of investments, furniture and fixtures $96,568 
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“The Society of St. George, of London, England, has 
intimate relations with the Union. The General Commit- 
tee embraces such eminent names as those of the Duke of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen; Messrs. Beresford-Hope and Puleston, of the House 
of Commons; Blanchard Jerrold and Hyde Clarke, while 
death has removed from the Committee Messrs. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon and Walter Besant. St. George’s Day has been 
publicly celebrated ever since the institution of the Society 
in 1879. A new history of the titular saint, by the Rev. Dr. 
Barons, has been promoted by the Society, and by its efforts 
appropriate mortuary honours were paid to Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in England his researches concerning the 
genealogy of the Pilgrim Fathers. Through the industry 
and zeal of the chairman of the Executive Committee there 
has been much revival of interest, at home and abroad, 
respecting England's patron saint and the ancient cele- 
brations of his legendary natal day.” 


After the official business of the convention had been dis- 
posed of, the American and Canadian visitors were hospi- 
tably entertained, on Wednesday the 30th, at “Ermeleigh,” 
the private residence of the President, on Jarvis street; on 
Thursday afternoon at Government House, as guests of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Robinson; and in the 
evening at the Queen’s Hotel, where a handsome enter- 
tainment was provided. 


DIKE 


38 A Great Conflagration 


The 7th of April, 1849, will be fresh in the memory of 
many old Torontonians. It was an unusually fine spring 
day, and a large number of farmers’ teams thronged the old 
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market, then the only place within the city where meat 
was allowed to be sold. The hotel stables were crowded, 
and among them those of Graham's tavern on King and 
George Streets. At two o'clock in the afternoon, an alarm 
of fire was heard, occasioned by the heedlessness of some 
teamster smoking his after-dinner pipe. It was only a 
wooden stable, and but little notice was taken at first. The 
three or four hand-engines which constituted the effective 
strength of the fire brigade of that day, were brought into 
play one by one; but the stable, and Post's stable adjoin- 
ing, were soon in full blaze. A powerful cast wind carried 
the flames in rear of a range of brick stores extending on 
the north side of King Street from George to Nelson (now 
Jarvis) Street, and they attacked a small building on the 
latter street, next adjoining my own printing office, which 
was in the third story of a large brick building on the 
corner of King and Nelson Streets, afterwards well-known 
as Foy & Austin’s corner. The Patriot newspaper was 
printed there, and the compositors and pressmen not only 
of that office, but of nearly all the newspaper offices in the 
city, were busily occupied in removing the type and presses 
downstairs. Suddenly the flames burst through our north 
windows with frightful strength, and we shouted to the 
men to escape, some by the side windows, some by the stair- 
case. As we supposed, all got safely away; but unhappily it 
proved otherwise. Mr. Richard Watson was well known 
and respected as Queen's Printer since the rebellion times. 
He was at the head of the profession, universally liked, 
and always foremost on occasions of danger and necessity. 
He had persisted in spite of all remonstrance in carrying 
cases of type down the long, three-story staircase, and was 
forgotten for a while. Being speedily missed, however, 
cries were frantically raised for ladders to the south win- 
dows; and our brave friend, Col. O’Brien, was the first to 
climb to the third story, dash in the window-sash — using 
his hat as a weapon —but not escaping severe cuts from 
the broken glass—and shouting to the prisoner within. 
But in vain. No person could be seen, and the smoke and 
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flames forcing their way at that moment through the front 
windows, rendered all efforts at rescue futile. 

In the meantime, the flames had crossed Nelson Street 
to St. James's buildings on King Street; thence across King 
Street to the old city hall and the market block, and here it 
was thought the destruction would cease. But not so. One 
or two men noticed a burning flake, carried by the fierce 
gale, lodge itself in the belfry of St. James's Cathedral, two 
or three hundred yards to the west. The men of the fire 
brigade were all busy and well-nigh exhausted by their 
previous efforts, but one of them was found, who, armed 
with an axe, hastily rushed up the tower-stairs and essayed 
to cut away the burning woodwork. The fire had gained 
too much headway. Down through the tower to the loft 
over the nave, then through the flat ceiling in flakes, set- 
ting in a blaze the furniture and prayer-books in the pews; 
and up to the splendid organ not long before erected by 
May & Son, of the Adelphi Terrace, London, at an expense 
of £1200 sterling, if I recollect rightly. I was a member of 
the choir, and with other members stood looking on in an 
agony of suspense, hoping against hope that our beloved 
instrument might yet be saved; but what the flames had 
spared, the intense heat effected. While we were gazing at 
the sea of fire visible through the wide front doorway, a 
dense shower of liquid silvery metal, white hot, suddenly 
descended from the organ loft. The pipes had all melted 
at once, and the noble organ was only an empty case, soon 
to be consumed with the whole interior of the building, 
leaving nothing but ghostlylooking charred limestone 
walls. 

Next morning there was a general cry to recover the 
remains of poor Watson. The brick walls of our office had 
fallen in, and the heat of the burning mass in the cellar 
was that of a vast furnace. But nothing checked the zeal of 
the men, all of whom knew and liked him. Still hissing 
hot, the burnt masses were gradually cleared away, and 
after long hours of labour, an incremated skeleton was 
found, and restored to his sorrowing family for interment, 
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with funeral obsequies which were attended by nearly all 
the citizens. 

Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's interest in the Patriot 
newspaper was sold to Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, and it con- 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself until, in 1853, 
we dissolved partnership by arbitration, he being awarded 
the weekly, and I the daily edition. 


Ke 


39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


On the 25th of the same month of April, 1849, the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a dis- 
orderly mob, stirred up to riot by the unfortunate act of 
Lord Elgin, in giving the royal assent to a bill for compen- 
sating persons whose property had been destroyed or in- 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 1887-8. 
That the payment of those losses was a logical consequence 
of the general amnesty proclaimed earlier in the same year, 
and that men equally guilty in Upper Canada, such as 
Montgomery and others, were similarly compensated, is in- 
disputable. But in Upper Canada there was no race hatred, 
such as Lord Durham, in the Report written for him by 
Messrs, C. Buller & E. G. Wakefield, describes as existing 
between the French and British of Lower Canada.* The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 
literally brothers and cousins; while the rival factions of 
Montreal were national enemies, with their passions a- 
roused by longstanding mutual injuries and insults. Had 


* As originally introduced by the Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry, the 

bill recognized no distinction between the claims of men actually 
in arms and innocent sufferers, nor was it until the last reading 
that a pledge not to compensate actual criminals was wrested from 
the Government. 
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Lord Elgin reserved the bill for imperial consideration, 
no mischief would probably have followed. What might 
have been considered magnanimous generosity if voluntar- 
ily accorded by the conquerors, became a stinging insult 
when claimed by conquered enemies and aliens. And so 
it was felt to be in Montreal and the Eastern Townships. 
But the opportunity of putting in force the new theory of 
ministerial responsibility to the Canadian commons, seems 
to have fascinated Lord Elgin’s mind, and so he “threw a 
cast” which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada, 
and caused that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 
for a brief instant, 

In Toronto, sympathy with the resentment of the 
rioters was blended with a deep sense of the necessity for 
enforcing law and order. To the passionate movement in 
Montreal for annexation to the English race south of the 
line, no corresponding sentiment gained a hold in the 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
views between Montreal and Toronto, which resulted in 
the convention of the British American League at Kingston 
in the following July, it was sternly insisted by western 
men, that no breath of disloyalty to the Empire would be 
for a moment tolerated here. By the loss of her metro- 
politan honours which resulted, Montreal paid a heavy 
penalty for her mad act of lawlessness. 


DIKE 


40 The British American League 


The union of all the British American colonies now form- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, was discussed at Quebec as 
long ago as the year 1815; and at various times afterwards it 
came to the surface amid the politics of the day. The 
Tories of 1837 were generally favourable to union, while 
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many Reformers objected to it. Lord Durham’s report re- 
commended a general union of the five Provinces, as a 
desirable sequel to the proposed union of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

But it was not until the passage of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, that the question of a larger confederation began to 
assume importance. The British population of Montreal, 
exasperated at the action of the Parliament in recognising 
claims for compensation on the part of the French Ca- 
nadian rebels of 1837 — that is, on the part of those who 
had slain loyalists and ruined their families — were ready 
to adopt any means — reasonable or unreasonable — of es- 

aping from the hated domination of an alien majority. 
‘The Rebellion Losses Bill was felt by them to imply a 
surrender of all those rights which they and theirs had 
fought hard to maintain. Hence the burning of the Parlia- 
ment buildings by an infuriated populace. Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation to the United States. 
Hence the attack upon Lord Elgin’s carriage in the same 
city, and the less serious demonstration in Toronto. But 
wiser men and cooler politicians saw in the union of all 
the British-American Provinces a more constitutional, as 
well as a more pacific remedy. 

‘The first public meetings of the British American 
League were held in Montreal, where the movement early 
assumed a formal organization; auxiliary branches rapidly 
sprang up in almost every city, town and village through- 
out Upper Canada, and the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada. In Toronto, meetings were held at Smith's Hotel, 
at the corner of Colborne Street and West Market Square, 
and were attended by large numbers, chiefly of the Tory 
party, but including several known Reformers. In fact, 
from first to last, the sympathies of the Reformers were 
with the League; and hence there was no serious attempt 
ata counter demonstration, notwithstanding that the Gov 
ernment and the Globe newspaper —at the time —did 
their best to ridicule and condemn the proposed union. 

The principal speakers at the Toronto meetings were 
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P. M. Vankoughnet, John W, Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
David B. Read, E, G. O’Brien, John Duggan and others. 
‘They were warmly supported. 

After some correspondence between Toronto and 
Montreal, it was arranged that a general meeting of the 
League, to consist of delegates from all the town and 
country branches, formally accredited, should be held at 
Kingston, in the new Town Hall, which had been placed 
at their disposal by the city authorities. Here, in a lofty, 
well-lighted and commodiously-seated hall, the British 
American League assembled on the 25th day of July, 1849. 
The number of delegates present was one hundred and 
forty, each representing some hundreds of stout yeomen, 
loyal to the death, and in intelligence equal to any con- 
stituency in the Empire or the world. The number of 
people so represented, with their families, could not have 
been less than half a million. 

The first day was spent in discussion (with closed doors) 
of the manner in which the proceedings should be con- 
ducted, and in the appointment of a committee to prepare 
resolutions for submission on the morrow. On the 26th, 


accordingly, the public business commenced.* 


* Although no notice of the annexation movement in Montreal was 
taken publicly at the meeting, it was well known that in the dis- 
cussions with closed doors, all violence, and all tendencies towards 
disloyalty were utterly condemned and repudiated. The best 
possible testimony on this point is contained in the following 
extract from the Kingston correspondence of the Globe news- 
Paper, of July 31st, 1849, the perusal of which now must, I think, 
rather astonish the well-known writer himself, should he happen 
to cast his eye upon these pages: 

"The British Anglo-Saxons of Lower Canada will be most 
miserably disappointed in the League. They have held lately 
that they owed no allegiance to the crown of England, even if they 
did not go for annexation. The League is loyal to the backbone; 
many of the Lower Canadians are Free Traders, at least they look 
to Free Trade with the United States as the great means for pro- 
moting the prosperity of the Province—the League is strong for 
protection as the means of reviving our trade. . . . Will the old 
‘Tory compact party, with protection and vested rights as its ery, 
ever raise its head in Upper Canada again, think you?" 
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The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon, George 
Moffatt, of Montreal, sat on a raised platform at the east 
end of the hall; at a table in front of him were placed the 
two secretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montreal, and Wm. 
Brooke, of Shipton, C. E. On either side were seated the 
delegates, and outside a rail, running transversely across 
the room, benches were provided for spectators, of whom 
a large number attended. A table for reporters stood on 
the south side, near the secretaries’ table. I was present 
both as delegate and reporter. 

‘The business of the day was commenced with prayer, 
by a clergyman of Kingston. 

Mr. John W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, as chairman 
of the committee nominated the previous day, introduced a 
series of resolutions, the first of which was as follows: 


“That it is essential to the prosperity of the country that 
the tariff should be so proportioned and levied, as to give 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing and 
industrial classes of the country, and to secure to the 
agricultural population a home market with fair and re- 
munerative prices jor all descriptions of farm produce.” 


Resolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
of equal justice to all classes of the people, and condemnz- 
tory of the Government in connection with the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, were proposed in turn, and unanimously 
adopted, after discussions extending over two or three 
days. The principal speakers in support of the resolution 
were J. W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Thos. Wilson, of Quebec, Geo. Crawford, A. A. Burnham, 
— Aikman, John Duggan, Col. Frazer, Geo. Benjamin, and 
John A. Macdonald. 

At length, the main object of the assemblage was 
reached, and embodied in the form of a motion introduced 
by Mr. Breckenridge, of Cobourg. 


That delegates be appointed to consult with similar dele 
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gates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, concerning 
the practicability of a union of all the provinces. 


This resolution was adopted unanimously after a full 
discussion. Other resolutions giving effect thereto were 
passed, and a committee appointed to draft an address 
founded thereon, which was issued immediately afterwards. 

On the Ist November following, the League reassem- 
bled in the City Hall, Toronto, to receive the report of 
the delegates to the Maritime Provinces, which was al- 
together favourable. It was then decided, that the proper 
course would be to bring the subject before the several 
legislatures through the people’s representatives; and so 
the matter rested for the time. 

In consequence of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Toronto, I was appointed secretary of the League, 
with Mr. C. W. Cooper as assistant secretary. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee took place from time to time. 
At one of these Mr. J. W. Gamble submitted a resolution, 
pledging the League to join its forces with the extreme 
radical party represented by Mr. Peter Perry and other 
Reformers, who were dissatisfied with the action of the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine-Hincks administration, and the course 
of the Globe newspaper in sustaining the same. This pro- 
position I felt it my duty to oppose, as being unwarranted 
by the committee's powers; it was negatived by a majority 
of two, and never afterwards revived. 


I subjoin Mr. Gamble’s speech on Protection to Native 
Industry, reported by myself for the Patriot, July 27, 1849, 
asa valuable historical document, which the Globe of that 
day refused to publish: 


J. W. Gamble, Esq., in rising to support the motion said: 
He came to this convention to represent the views and 
opinions of a portion of the people of the Home District, 
and to deliberate upon important measures necessary for 
the good of the country, and not to subserve the interests of 
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any party whatever; to consider what it was that retarded 
the onward progress of this country in improvement, in 
wealth, in the arls and amenities of life; why we were be- 
hind a neighbouring country in so many important re- 
spects. Unless we made some great change, unless we learnt 
speedily how to overtake that country, it followed in the 
natural course of events that we should be inevitably 
merged in that great republic, which he (Mr. G.) wished to 
avoid. The political questions which would engage the 
attention of the convention, embracing gross violations of 
our constitution and involving momentous consequences, 
were yel of small importance when compared with the 
great question of protection to native industry. A perusal of 
the statutes enacted by the Parliament of Great Britain 
from the time of the conquest of Canada to the abolition 
of the corn laws, for the regulation of the commercial in- 
tercourse of this colony, leads to the unavoidable convic- 
tion, that the first object of the framers of those statutes was 
to protect and advance the interests of the people of Eng- 
land and such of them as might temporarily resort to the 
colony for the purpose of trade; and that when their ten- 
dency was to promote colonial interests, that tendency was 
more incidental than their chief purpose. That such a 
course of legislation was to be expected in the outset it was 
but reasonable to suppose, and that a continuation of 
enactments in the same spirit should be suffered by the 
British Canadians, with but few and feeble remonstrances 
on their part, might be accounted for and even anticipated 
when we remember the material of which a large portion of 
the original population of Canada was composed. Ten 
thousand U. E. Loyalists had emigrated from the United 
States to Upper Canada in 1783, rather than surrender 
their allegiance to the British throne; their enthusiastic 
attachment to the Grown of Great Britain had made them 
ever prone to sacrifice their own, to what had been im 
properly termed the interests of the empire. He (Mr. G) 
was himself a grandson of one of those U. E. Loyalists, and 
might be said to have imbibed his British feelings with 
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his mother’s milk. He remembered the time well, when the 
utterance of a word disrespectful of the Sovereign was 
Jooked upon as an insult to be resented on the spot. Re- 
membering all this, and that these same people, Canada’s 
garliest settlers, rather than live under a foreign govern- 
ment, though the people of that government were their 
‘wn countrymen, yea, their very kinsmen and relatives — 
that they had forsaken their cultivated farms, their lands 
and possessions, lo take up their abode with their families 
in a wilderness; remembering these circumstances, it need 
excite no surprise that the old colonial commercial system 
was allowed to continue without any very weighty re- 
monstrance from the colonists, until it expired in Britain’s 
ree trade policy. Although that same system, primarily 
intended for Britain’s benefit, was not calculated to ad- 
vance the settlement, the improvement, or the wealth of 
Canada, with equal rapidity to that of the adjoining 
country, whose inhabitants enacted their own commercial 
regulations with a view to their own immediate benefit 
and without reference to that of others. The United States 
had legislated solely for their own interests. Our commer- 
cal legislation, instead of consulting exclusively our good, 
hud been directed for the benefit of England. If that same 
policy were continued hereafter, to overtake our neigh: 

hours would be hopeless, and he reiterated that the conse- 
quences would be fatal to our connexion with Great 
Britain, 

We must protect the industry of our country. The 
people of this country surely are the first entitled to the 
benefits of the markets of their country. He had been 
brought up @ commercial man, and until lately held to 
the free twade principles of commercial men. From his 
youth, Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” had been almost as 
familiar to him as his Catechism, and was regarded with 
almost equal deference; but practical experience had of late 
forced upon him the conviction, that that beautiful theory 

sas not borne out by corresponding benefits; he had looked 
atits practical results, and was constrained to acknowledge, 
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in spite of early predilections, that that theory was a fallacy, 






He had adopted the views of the American Protectionists | 
4as those most consonant with sound reason and common } 5, 

sense. Their arguments he looked upon as unanswerable; |, 

with them he believed that economists and free trade ad- | in 
vocates had overlooked three principles which to him ap. | fo 
peared like economic laws of nature, and the disregard of | 
which alone was sufficient to account for the present posi- io 
tion of our country. They say, and he believed with them, | jp 
that the earth, the only source of all production, requires | 4p, 
the refuse of its products to be returned to its soil, or pro- | py 
ductiveness diminishes and eventually ceases. That the ex- |‘ 
pense of carriage to distant markets not only wastes the | iy 
manure of animals on the road, but that the expenses of } sel 
freight and commissions, of charges to carriers and ex- | i 

changers, are in themselves a waste, avoided by a home | fr 


market whenever the consumer is not separated from the | ihe 
producer; and that those productions fitted for distant | gus! 
markets, such as wheat and other grains, are only yielded | ef 
by bushels, while those adapted for the use of the home | that 
consumer, and unsuited for distant transportation, as po- | mat, 
tatoes, turnips, cabbages, are yielded by tons. These were | ori 
facts well worthy the attention of our agriculturists—eight- | Avg 
tenths of our whole population—and which could not be | brin 
too often or too plainly placed before them. It is essential | Suci) 
to the prosperity of every agricultural country that the con- | Wes 
sumer should be placed side by side with the producer, | coun| 
the loom and anvil side by side with the plough and harrow. | the I 
The truth of these principles is well known in England, | Engi 
and practically carried out there by her agriculturists every | veil 











day. She possesses within herself unlimited stores of lime, | cotto, 
chalk and marl, besides animal manures, valued in Mc- {he a 

Queen's Statistics in 1840 at nearly sixty millions of pounds, | staten 
more than the then value of the whole of her cotton manu- | of Inc 
factures. Yet England employs whole fleets in conveying | enabi, 
manure, guano and animal bones to her shores; yes, has | and s¢ 
ransacked the whole habitable globe for materials to en- | the n 
rich her fields, and yet, forsooth, her economists and hosts | their 
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of other writers would fain persuade all nations and make 
the world believe, that all countries are to be enriched 
by sending their food, their raw produce, their wheat, 
their rye, their barley, their oats and their grains to her 
market, to be eaten upon her ground, which thus re- 
ceives the benefit of the refuse of the food of man, while 
that of animals employed in its carriage is wasted on the 
road, and the grower's profits are reduced by freight to 
her ship-owners and commission to her merchants. Behold 
the inconsistency, behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how it is exemplified in the 
countries most closely in connection with her: look at Port- 
ugal, “our ancient ally.” By the famous Methuen treaty 
she surrendered her manufactures for a market for her 
wines, and thus separated the producer from the consumer. 
From that hour Portugal declined, and is now —what? — 
the least among the nations of the earth. Next, let us direct 
our attention to the West Indian Islands. They do not even 
refine their own sugar, but import what they consume of 
that article from England, whither they send the raw 
material from which it is made, in order, he supposed, to 
enrich the British ship-owner with two voyages across the 
Allantic, and the British refiner in England, instead of 
bringing him and his property within their own islands. 
Such is their commercial policy; and with free trade the 
West India planter has been ruined, the prospects of the 
country are blighted, and discord and discontent pervade 
the land. Next comes the East Indies: partial free trade with 
England has destroyed her manufactures. He (Mr. G.) could 
well recollect when Indian looms supplied the nation with 
cottons; here in Canada they were the only cottons used: 
he appealed to the chairman, who could corroborate his 
statement, and must remember the Salampores and Baftas 
of India. But Arkwright’s invention of the spinning jenny 
enabled England to import the raw material from India, 
and send back the finished article better and cheaper than 
the native operatives could furnish it. It was forced into 
‘heir markets in spite of their earnest protests, which only 
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sought for the imposition on British goods in India of like 
duties to those levied upon Indian products in Britain, and 
which was denied them. Now, mark the result. The agri- 
culture of India is impoverished, many tracts of her richest 
soil have relapsed into jungle, and both her import and ex- 
port trade are now in a most unsatisfactory state—at least so 
says the “Economist,” the best free trade journal in Eng. 
land. India was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her own people. What country can compare with 
her in the richness of her raw products? But England 
forced her to separate the producer and consumer, and 
bitter fruits — the inevitable results of the breach of that 
economic law of nature which requires they should be 
placed side by side—have been the consequence. Turn 
next to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and our own Canada. 
Are those countries in a prosperous condition? (No, No!) 
Are we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of this conven- 
tion tells another story. Canada exports the sweat of her 
sons; she sends to England her wheat, her flour, her timber, 
and other raw produce, the product of manual labour, and 
receives in relurn England's cottons, woollens and hard. 
wares, the product of labour-saving, self-acting and inex- 
pensive machinery. We separate the consumer and the 
producer; we seek in distant markets a reward for our 
labour; it is denied us, and this suicidal policy must exist 
no longer. Behold its effects in our currency; not a dollar 
in specie can we retain, unless it is circulated at a greater 
value than it bears in the countries of our indebtednes 
while our government is obliged to issue shin-plasters to 
eke out its revenue. The true policy for Canada is to com 
sult her own interests, as the people of the United State 
have consulted theirs, irrespective of the interests of an) 
other country. Leave others to take care of themselves. Out 
present system has inundated us with English and Foreigt 
manufactures, and has swept away all the products 0 
our soil, all the products of our forests, all the capi 
brought into the country by emigration, all the money & 
pended by the British Government for military purpost 
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and leaves us poor enough. Why does not Ganada prosper 
equally with the adjacent republic? He had often asked 
the question. “Oh, the Americans have more enterprise, 
more capital, and more emigration than Canada,” is the 
universal answer. It is true, these are causes of prosperity in 
the Union, but they are secondary causes only; in the first 
instance, they are effects, the legitimate effects of her com- 
mercial code, which protects the industry of her citizens, 
stimulates enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
the poor western emigrant leave Canada? — because in the 
union he gets better reward for his labour 

This was strictly a labour question. He desired not to 
see the wages of labour reduced until a man’s unremitting 
(oil procured barely sufficient for the supply of his animat 
wants—he desired to behold our labourers, mechanics, 
and operatives a well fed, well clothed and well educated 
part of the community. The country must support its la- 
bour; is it not then far preferable to support it in the posi- 
tion of an independent, intelligent body, than as a mass of 
paupers — you may bring it down, down, down, until, as in 
Ireland, the man will be forced to do his daily work for his 
daily potatoes. He had forgotten Ireland, a case just in 
point; she exports to England vast quantities of food, of 
raw produce —who has not heard in the English markets 
of Irish wheat, Irish oats, Irish pork, beef and butter. Ire- 
land has but few manufactures —she has separated the 
producer and consumer, and has reaped the consequence of 
exporting her food, in poverty, wretchedness and rags. Ire- 
land has denied the earth the refuse of its productions, and 
the earth has cast out her sons. Ask the redson—it is the 
con-acre system, says one; it is the absentee landlords, says 
another. But if the absenteeism invariably produced such 
results, why is it not the case in Scotland? Scotland, since 
the union, has doubled, trebled, aye, quadrupled her 
wealth, he knew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
exports but little food, the food produced by the soil is 
there consumed upon the soil, and to her absentee land- 
lords, she pays the rent of that soil in the produce of her 
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looms and her furnaces. This led him to consider the policy 
of those countries that support the greatest number of 
human beings in proportion to their area. First, Belgium, 
the battle field of Europe; that country had suffered im- 
measurably from the effects of war, yet her people were al- 
ways prosperous, quiet and contented, amid the convul- 
sions of Europe, for there the consumer and producer were 
side by side. In Normandy, China, the North of England, 
and South of Scotland, in the Eastern States, the same 
system prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Mr. 
Gowan) had said that under the present system we were 
led to speculate in human blood, upon the chance of Eur- 
opean wars; it was too true, it was horrible to contemplate; 
but he would say, was it not more horrible still, to speculate 
upon the chance of famine? Had we never looked, never 
hoped, for a famine in Ireland, England or the continent 
of Europe, that we might increase our store thereby!!! 
put money in our pockets!!! to such dreadful shifts, 
dreadful to reflect upon, had the disregard of the great 
principle he had enunciated reduced us. The proper 
remedy was to protect our native industry, to protect it 
from the surplus products of the industry of other countries 
—surplus products sold in our markets without any refer 
ence to the cost of production. Manufactures look at home 
consumption in the first place for their profits; that market 
being filled, they do not force off their surplus among their 
own people —that might injure their credit, or perman- 
ently lower the value of their manufactures at home. They 
send their surplus abroad to sell for what it will bring. An- 
other view of the question was, that in the exchanging 
produce for foreign manufactures, one half of the com- 
modities is raised by native industry and capital, and: one 
half by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
and capital, and the other half foreign industry and capital, 
but if the exchange is made at home, it stands to common 
sense, that all the commodities are raised by native in- 
dustry and capital, and the benefit of the barter if retained 
at home, to promote and support them. Where the raw 
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material produced in any country is worked up in that 
country, the difference between the value of the material 
and the finished article is retained in the country. 


He would be met, he supposed, with a stale objection 
that protection is a tax imposed for the benefit of one class 
upon the rest of the community. Never was any assertion 
more fallacious. Admitting that the value of an article was 
enhanced by protection, which he (Mr. G) did not admit, 
the rest of the community were benefited a thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, if a farmer paid a 
little more for his coat, was he not doubly, quadruply 
compensated for his wool, to say nothing of the market, 
also at his own door, for his potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
eggs, and milk, But he denied that increase of price in- 
variably followed a protective policy; that policy furnished 
the manufacturer a market at home for quantity and quan- 
tity only, while home competition, stimulated by a system 
securing a fair reward for industrial pursuits, soon brought 
down the manufactured article as low as it ought to be. He 
might be answered, your system will destroy our foreign 
trade altogether. The fact was the very reverse; the saving 
made by home consumption of food and raw produce on 
the soil where it was grown, to the producer, enabled that 
producer to purchase a greater quantity of articles brought 
from a distance, and made him a greater consumer of those 
very articles than when the value of the produce of his own 

farm was diminished by carriage to, and by charges in a 

distant market. He had now in his possession statistical 
lables of the United States, for successive periods, sufficient 

'o convince the most sceptical, that during the periods their 
manufacturers had been most strongly protected, the aver- 

age prices of such manufactures had been less, while the 

amount of imported goods had exceeded that of similar 

periods under low duties. Mr. Gowan had alluded to a case 

in which the very sand of the opposite shore was turned 

into a source of wealth by a glass manufactory, and also to 

the rocks of New Hampshire. He had also visited the 
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Eastern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; but as to the 
country, he believed it would be a hard matter to induce 
@ Canadian to take up his abode among its granite rocks 
and ice, yet those very rocks and that ice were by that 
thrifty people converted into wealth, and formed no small 
item in their resources. 
Such are the results, the legitimate results of a pro- 
lective policy, but the United States have not always fol- 
lowed that policy. The revolution did not do away with 
their prejudices in favour of British goods; for a long 
period after, nothing would go down but British cloths, 
cottons, and hardware. Then came the war of 1812, which 
showed them that they were but nominally independent 
while other nations supplied their wants; the war forced 
them to manufacture for themselves. After that war, ex- 
cepting in some coarse goods, low ad valorem duties were 
imposed; the consequence was, a general prostration of the 
manufacturing interests, followed by low prices in all agri- 
cultural staples. In 1824 recourse was again had to protec- 
tion; national prosperity was soon visible; but why should 
he further detail the experiments made by that country? 
Suffice it to say, three times was the trial of free trade made, 
and three times had they to retrace their steps and return 
to the protective system, now so successfully in operation. 
England herself, with above one hundred millions of unpro 
tected subjects, now declares the partially protected United 
States her best customer; in 1844 the amount of her exports 
to thal country was eight millions, a sum equal to the whole 
of her exports to all her colonies. In 1846 the amount of 
cotton goods imported into the United States was one-fifth 
of their whole consumption, the amount of woollens like- 
wise a fifth, and the amount of iron imported one-eighth of 
the entire quantity consumed. What proportion our im- 
portation of these articles in Canada bears to our consump- 
tion he had not been able to ascertain; but his conviction 
was, that if we adopted a similar commercial policy to that 
of the United States, the time would come when we should 
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only import one-fifth of our cottons, one-fifth of our wool- 
lens, one-eighth of our iron; and when that time did come, 
and not till then, might we hope to cast our eye upon our 
republican neighbour without envying her greater pros- 


perity. 
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41 Results of the B.A. League 


The very brief summary which I have been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may suffice to show, as I have 
desired to do, that no lack of progressiveness, no lack of 
patriotism, no lack of energy on great public occasions, is 
justly chargeable against Canadian Tories. I could pro- 
duce page after page of extracts, in proof that the objects 
of the League were jeered at and condemned by the Re- 
form press, led by the Globe newspaper. But in that in- 
stance Mr. George Brown was deserted by his own party. I 
spoke at the time with numbers of Reformers who entirely 
sympathized with us; and it was not long before we had our 
triumph, which was in the year 1864, when the Hon. 
George Brown and the Hon. John A. Macdonald clasped 
hands together, for the purpose of forming an administra- 
tion expressly pledged to effect the union of the five Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

In the importance of the object, the number and in- 
telligence of the actors, and, above all, in the determined 
carnestness of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
British American League may well claim to rank with 
those famous gatherings of the people, which have marked 
great eras in the world’s progress both in ancient and 
modern times. In spite of every effort to dwarf its im- 
portance, and even to ignore its existence, the British 
American League fulfilled its mission. 













































By the action of the League, was Canada lifted into a 
front rank amongst progressive peoples. 

By the action of the League, the day was hastened, 
when our rivers, our lakes, our canals, our railroads, shal] 
constitute the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
and Australasia. 

By the action of the League, a forward step was taken 
towards that great future of the British race, which is 
destined to include in its heaven-directed mission, the 
whole world — east, west, north and south! 
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24 Toronto Civic Affairs 


My first step in public life was in 1848. I had leased from 
the heirs of the late Major Hartney (who had been barrack- 
master of York during its seige and capture by the Amer- 
ican forces under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 1818) 
his house on Wellington street, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Strachan’s palace. I thus became a resident ratepayer of 
the ward of St. George, and in that capacity contested the 
representation of the ward as councilman, in opposition to 
the late Ezekiel F. Whittemore, whose American anteced- 
ents rendered him unpopular just then. As neither Mr. 
Whittemore nor myself resorted to illegitimate means of 
influencing votes, we speedily became fast friends—a 
friendship which lasted until his death. I was defeated after 
a close contest. Before the end of the year, however, Mr. 
Whittemore resigned his seat in the council and offered me 
his support, so that I was elected councilman in his stead, 
and held the seat as councilman, and afterwards as alder- 
man, continuously until 1854, when I removed to Carlton, 
on the Davenport Road, five miles north-west of the city. 
‘The electors have since told me that I taught them how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased a 
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vote. My chief outlay arose from a custom — not bad, as I 
think — originated by the late Alderman Wakefield, of pro- 
viding a hearty English dinner at the expense of the suc- 
cessful candidates, at the Shades Hotel, in which the candi- 
dates and voters on both sides were wont to participate. 
Need I add, that the company was jovial, and the toasts 
effusively loyal. 

The members of the council, when I took my seat, 
were: George Gurnett, Mayor, who had been conspicuous 
as an officer of the City Guard in 1837-38; aldermen, G 
Duggan, jr., Geo. P. Ridout, Geo. W. Allan, R. Dempsey, 
Thos. Bell, Jno. Bell, g.c., Hon. H. Sherwood, Q.c., Robt. 
Beard, Jas. Beatty, Geo. T. Denison, jr, and Wm. A. 
Campbell; also, councilmen Thos. Armstrong, Jno. 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo. Coulter, Jas. Ashfield, R. James, 
jr, Edwin Bell, Samuel Platt, Jno. T. Smith, Jno. Carr and 
Robt. B. Denison. My own name made up the twenty-four 
that then constituted the council. The city officers were: 
Chas. Daly, clerk; A. T. McCord, chamberlain; Clarke 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno. G. Howard, engineer; Geo. L. 
Allen, chief of police; Jno. Kidd, governor of jail; and 
Robt. Beard, chief engineer of fire brigade. 

During the years 1850, "1, '2 and ’8, I had for colleagues, 
in addition to those of the above who were re-elected: 
aldermen John G. Bowes, Hon. J. H. Cameron, Qc, R. 
Kneeshaw, Wm. Wakefield, E. F. Whittemore, Jno. B. 
Robinson, Jos, Sheard, Geo. Brooke, J. M. Strachan, Jno. 
Hutchison, Wm. H. Boulton, John Garr, $. Shaw, Jas 
Beaty, Samuel Platt, E. H. Rutherford, Angus Morrison, 
Ogle R. Gowan, M. P. Hayes, Wm. Gooderham and Hon. 
Wm. Cayley; and councilmen Jonathan Dunn, Jno. Bugg, 
Adam Beatty, D. C. Maclean, Edw. Wright, Jas. Price, 
Kivas Tully, Geo. Platt, Chas. E. Romain, R. C. McMullen, 
Jos. Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Samuel Rogers, F. C. Capreol, 
Samuel T. Green, Wm. Hall, Robert Dodds, Thos. Me- 
Conkey and Jas. Baxter. 

The great majority of these men were persons of high 
character and standing, with whom it was both a privilege 
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and a pleasure to work; and the affairs of the city were, 
generally speaking, honestly and disinterestedly adminis. 
tered. Many of my old colleagues still fill conspicuous 
positions in the public service, while others have died full 
of years and honours. 

My share of the civic service consisted principally in 
doing most of the hard work, in which I took a delight, and 
found my colleagues remarkably willing to cede to me. All 
the city buildings were re-erected or improved under my 
direct charge, as chairman of the Market Block and Market 
committees. The St. Lawrence Hall, St. Lawrence Market, 
City Hall, St. Patrick’s Market, St. Andrew’s Market, the 
Weigh-House, were all constructed in my time. And lastly, 
the original contract for the esplanade was negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderham and myself, as active members 
of the Wharves and Harbours committee. The by-laws for 
granting £25,000 to the Northern Railway, and £100,000 
to the Toronto & Guelph Railway, were both introduced 





and carried through by me, as chairman of the Finance 
committee, in 1853. 

‘The old market was a curiously ugly and ill-contrived 
erection. Low brick shops surrounded three sides of the 
square, with cellars used for slaughtering sheep and calves; 
the centre space was paved with rubble stones, and was 
rarely free from heaps of cabbage leaves, bones and skins, 
‘The old City Hall formed the fourth or King Street side, 
‘open underneath for fruit and other stalls. The owners of 
imaginary vested rights in the old stalls raised a small 
rebellion when their dirty purlieus were invaded; and the 
decision of the Council, to rent the new stalls by public 
auction to avoid charges of favouritism, brought matters 
to a climax, On the Saturday evening when the new arcade 
and market were lighted with gas and opened to the public, 
the Market committee walked through from King to Front 
Street to observe the effect. The indignation of the butch 
ers took the form of closing all their shutters, and as a last 
expression of contempt nailing thereon miserable shanks 
of mutton! Dire as this omen was meant to be, it does not 
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seem to have prevented the St. Lawrence Market from 
peing a credit to the city ever since. 

There is a historical incident connected with the old 
market, of a very tragic character. One day towards the 
Jatter end of 1837, William Lyon Mackenzie held there a 
political meeting to denounce the Family Compact. There 
was a wooden gallery round the square, the upright posts 
of which were full of sharp hooks, used by the butchers to 
expose their meat for sale, as were also the cross beams 
from post to post. A considerable number of people—from 
three to four hundred—were present, and the great agita- 
tor spoke from an auctioneer’s desk placed near the western 
stalls, Many young men of Tory families, as well as Orange- 
men and their party allies, attended to hear the speeches. 
In the midst of the excitement—applauding or derisive, 
according to the varying feelings of the crowd—the iron 
stays of the balcony gave way and precipitated numbers to 
the ground. Two or three were caught on the meathooks, 
and one—young Fitzgibbon, a son of Col. Fitzgibbon who 
afterwards commanded at Gallows Hill—was killed. Others 
were seriously wounded, amongst whom was Charles Daly, 
then stationer, and afterwards city clerk, whose leg was 
broken in the fall. I well remember seeing him carried in- 
to his own shop insensible, and supposed to be fatally hurt. 

The routine of city business does not afford much oc- 
casion for entertaining details, and I shall therefore only 
trouble my readers with notices of the principal civic 
events to which I was a party, from 1849 to 185: 
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43 Lord Elgin in Toronto 


On the 9th day of October, 1849, Lord Elgin made his 
second public entry into Toronto. The announcement of 
his intention to do so, communicated to the mayor, Geo. 
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Gurnett, Esq., by letter signed by his lordship’s brother 
and secretary, Col, Bruce, raised a storm of excitement in 
the city, which was naturally felt in the city council. The 
members were almost to a man Tories, a large proportion 
of whom had served as volunteers in 1837-8. The more 
violent insisted upon holding His Excellency personally 
responsible for the payment of rebels for losses arising out 
of the rebellion in Lower Canada; while moderate men 
contended, that as representative of the Queen, the Gov. 
ernor-General should be received with respect and cour. 
tesy at least, if not with enthusiasm. So high did party 
feeling run, that inflammatory placards were posted about 
the streets, calling on all loyal men to oppose His Excel- 
lency’s entrance, as an encourager and abettor of treason. 
A special meeting of the council was summoned in conse. 
quence, for September 13th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member for the city, moved a resolution declar- 
ing the determination of the council to repress all violence, 
whether of word or deed, which was carried by a large ma. 
jority. 

‘The draft of an address which had been prepared by a 
committee of the citizens, and another by Ald. G. T. 
Denison, were considered at a subsequent meeting of the 
council held on the 17th, and strongly objected to—the 
first as too adulatory, the second as too political. As I had 
the readiest pen in the council, and was in the habit of 
helping members on both sides to draft their ideas in the 
form of resolutions, the major requested me to prepare 
an address embodying the general feelings of the members. 
I accordingly did so to the best of my ability, and suc- 
ceeded in writing one which might express the loyalty of 
the citizens, without committing them to an approval of 
the conduct of the Hincks-Taché government in carrying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Losses Bill. The other 
addresses having been either defeated or withdrawn, I 
submitted mine, which was carried by a majority of seven- 
teen to four. And thus was harmony restored, 

His Excellency arrived on the appointed day, being the 
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gth of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
was alive with excitement, not unmingled with appre- 
hension, Lieut-Col. and Ald. G. T. Denison had volun- 
teered the services of the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
which were graciously accepted. A numerous cortege of 
officials and prominent citizens met and accompanied the 
Vice-regal party from the Yonge St. wharf to Ellah’s Hotel, 
on King St. west. As they were proceeding up Yonge street, 
one or two rotten eggs were thrown at the Governor- 
General's carriage, by men who were immediately arrested. 

On arriving at Ellah’s Hotel, His Excellency took his 
stand on the porch, where the City Address was presented, 
which with the reply I give in full 


ADDRESS 


To His Excellency the Right Hon. James Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor-General, &c., &c. 


May it Please Your Excellence 

We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Gommonalty of the City of 
Toronto, in Common Council assembled, beg leave to 
approach Your Excellency as the representative of our Most 
Gracious and beloved Sovereign, with renewed assurances 
of our attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's person 
and government. 

We will not conceal from Your Excellency, that great di- 
versity of opinion, and much consequent excitement, exists 
among us on questions connected with the political con- 
dition of the Province; but we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency, that however warmly the citizens of Toronto may 
feel on such subjects, they will be prepared on all occasions 
to demonstrate their high appreciation of the blessings of 
the British Constitution, by according to the Governor- 
General of this Province that respect and consideration 
which are no less due to his exalted position, than to the 
weil tried loyalty and decorum which have ever distin- 
guished the inhabitants of this peaceful and flourishing 
community. 
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The City of Toronto has not escaped the commercial 
depression which has for some time so generally prevailed, 
We trust, however, that the crisis is now past, and that the 
abundant harvest with which a kind Providence has blessed 
us, will ere long restore the commerce of the country to a 
healthy tone. 

We watch with lively interest the prospect which the 
completion of our great water communications with the 
ocean, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
extension of trade thus opened to Her Majesty’s North 
American Provinces will tend to strengthen the union 
between these Provinces and the Parent State. 

We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the birth of an heir to Your Excellency’s house; and we 
truly sympathise with Her Ladyship upon her present 
delicate and weak state, and venture to hope that her tour 
through Upper Canada will have the effect of restoring her 
to the enjoyment of perfect health 








REPLY 


Gentlemen,—I receive with much satisfaction the assur 
ance of your attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
person and government. 

That the diversities of opinion which exist among you, 
on questions connected with the political condition of the 
Province, should be attended with much excitement, is 
greatly to be regretted, and I fully appreciate the motives 
which induce you at the present time, to call my attention 
to the fact. I am willing, nevertheless, to believe that how- 
ever warmly the citizens of Toronto may feel on such 
subjects, they will be prepared, on all occasions, to demon- 
strate their high appreciation of the blessings of the British 
Constitution, by according to the Governor-General that 
respect and consideration which are no less due to his 
position than to their own well-tried loyalty and decorum. 

It is my firm conviction, moreover, that the inhabitants 
of Canada, generally, are averse to agitation, and that all 
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communities as well as individuals, who aspire to take a 
lead in the affairs of the Province, will best fit themselves 
for that high avocation, by exhibiting habitually in their 
demeanour, the love of order and of peaceful progress. 

I have observed with much anxiety and concern the 
commercial depression from which the City of Toronto, 
in common with other important towns in the Province, 
has of late so seriously suffered. I trust, however, with you, 
that the crisis is now past, and that the abundant harvest, 
with which a kind Providence has blessed the country, will 
ere long restore its commerce to a healthy tone. 

The completion of your water communications with 
the ocean must indeed be watched with a lively interest 
by all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
continuance of the connection so happily subsisting be- 
tween the Province and the Parent State. These great 
works have undoubtedly been costly, and the occasion of 
some financial embarrassment while in progress. But I 
firmly believe that the investment you have made in them 
has been judicious, and that you have secured thereby for 
your children, and your children’s children, an inheritance 
that will not fail them so long as the law of nature endures 
which causes the waters of your vast inland seas to seek an 
outlet to the ocean. 

Tam truly obliged to you for the congratulations which 
you offer me on the birth of my son, and for the hind in- 
lerest which you express in Lady Elgin’s health: I am 
happy to be able to inform you, that she has already de- 
rived much benefit from her sojourn in Upper Canada. 


As not a little fictitious history has been woven out of 
these events, I shall call in evidence here the Globe news- 
paper of the 11th, the following day, in which I find this 
editorial paragraph: 


“It is seldom we have had an opportunity of speaking in 
terms of approbation of our civic authorities, but we can- 
not but express our high sense of the manly, independent 
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manner in which all have done their duty on this occasion, 
The grand jury* is chiefly composed of Conservatives, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and the police are all Conservatives, but 
no men could have carried out more fearlessly their deter. 
mination to maintain order in the community.” 


OF all the Governors-General who have been sent out to 
Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the best fitted, by personal 
suavity of manners, eloquence in speech, and readiness in 
catching the tone of his hearers, to tide over a stormy 
political crisis. He had not been long in Toronto before 
his praises rang from every tongue, even the most embit. 
tered. Americans who came in contact with him, went 
away charmed with his flattering attentions. 


POKES 


44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


The number of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay when its natural surroundings 
were still undefaced and its waters pure and pellucid. 
From the French Fort to the Don River, curving gently in 
a circular sweep, under a steep bank forty feet high covered 
with luxuriant forest trees, was a narrow sandy beach used 
as a pleasant carriage-drive, much frequented by those 
residents who could boast private conveyances. A wooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the road was continued 
thence, still under the shade of umbrageous trees, almost 
to Gibraltar Point on the west, and past Ashbridge’s Bay 





* The grand jury, who happened to be in session, had presented 
some thirteen young men as parties to an attempt to create a riot. 
Some months afterwards, the persons accused were brought to 
trial, and three of them found guilty and sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment, 
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eastward. At that part of the peninsula, forming the site of 
the present east entrance, the ground rose at least thirty 
feet above high-water mark, and was crested with trees. 
Those trees and that bank were destroyed through the 
cupidity of city builders, who excavated the sand and 
brought it away in barges to be used in making mortar. 
This went on unchecked till about the year 1848, when a 
violent storm—almost a tornado—from the east swept 
across the peninsula, near Ashbridge’s Bay, where it had 
been denuded of sand nearly to the ordinary level of the 
water. This aroused public attention to the danger of 
further neglect. 

‘The harbour had been for some years under the charge 
of a Board of Commissioners, of which, the chairman was 
nominated by the Government, two members by the City 
Council, and two by the Board of Trade. The Govern- 
ment, through the chairman, exercised of course the chief 
control of the harbour and of the harbour dues. 

In the spring of 1849, the chairman of the Harbour 
Commission was Col. J. G. Chewett, a retired officer I 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members were 
Ald. Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
Council; Messrs. Thos. D. Harris, hardware merchant, and 
Jno. G. Worts, miller, nominees of the Board of Trade. I 
well remember accompanying Messrs, Allan, Harris and 
Worts round the entire outer beach, on wheels and afoot, 
and a very pleasant trip it was. The waters on retiring had 
left a large pool at the place where they had crossed, but 
no actual gap then existed. Our object was to observe the 
extent of the mischief, and to adopt a remedy if possible. 
Among the several plans submitted was one by Mr. Sand- 
ford Fleming, for carrying out into the water a number of 
groynes or jetties, so as to intercept the soil washed down 
from the Scarboro’ heights, and thus gradually widen the 
peninsula as well as resist the further erasion of the exist- 
ing beach. At a subsequent meeting of the Harbour Com- 
mission, this suggestion was fully discussed. The chairman, 
who was much enfeebled by age and ill-health, resented 
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angrily the interference of non-professional men, and 
refused even to put a motion on the subject. Thereupon, 
Mr. Allan, who was as zealously sanguine as Col. Chewett 
was the reverse, offered to pay the whole cost of the groynes 
out of his own pocket. Still the chairman continued ob- 
durate, and became so offensive in his remarks, that the 
proposition was abandoned in disgust.* 

In following years, the breach recurred again and again, 
until it produced an established gap. Efforts were made at 
various times to have the gap closed but always defeated by 
the influence of eastern property owners, who contended 
that a free current through the Bay was necessary to the 








h of the east end of the city. The only thing accom- 





hea 
plished from 1849 to 1853, was the establishment of buoys 
at the western entrance of the harbour, and a lighthouse 
and guide light on the Queen's wharf; also the employ- 
ment of dredges in deepening the channel between the 
wharf and the buoys, in which Mr. T. D. Harris took a 
lively interest, and did great service to the mercantile com- 
munity. 

Beyond the erection of wharves at several points, no 
attempt was made to change the shore line until 1833, 
when it became necessary to settle the mode in which the 
Northern and Grand Trunk Railways should enter the 
city. An esplanade had been determined upon so long ago 
as 1838; and in 1840 a by-law was passed by the City 
Council, making it a condition of all water-lot leases, that 
the lessees should construct their own portion of the work. 
In May, 1852, the first active step was taken by notifying 








* After I had left the Council, the question of harbour preservation 
was formally taken up at Mayor Allan’s instance, and three 
premiums offered for the best reports on the subject, The first 
prize was adjudged to the joint report of Mr. Sandford Fleming 
and Mr. H. ¥. Hind, in which the system of groynes was recom 
mended. The reports were printed, but the Council—did nothing. 
Mr. Allan again offered to put down a groyne at his own expen, 
Mr. Fleming agreeing to superintend the work. The offer, how 

er accepted. 
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lessees that their covenants would be enforced. The Mayor, 

john G. Bowes, having reported to the Council that he had 
made verbal application to members of the government at 
Quebec, for a grant of the water-lots west of Simcoe Street, 
then under the control of the Respective Officers of Her 
Majesty's Ordnance in Upper Canada, a formal memorial 
applying for those lots was adopted and transmitted ac- 
cordingly. 

The Committee on Wharves, Harbours, etc., for 1852, 
consisted of the Mayor, Councilmen Tully and Lee, with 
myself as chairman. We were actively engaged during the 
latter half of the year and the following spring, in negoti- 
ations with the Northern and Grand Trunk Railway 
boards, in making surveys and obtaining suggestions for 
the work of the Esplanade, and in carrying through Parlia- 
ment the necessary legislation. Messrs. J. G. Howard, city 
engineer; William Thomas, architect; and Walter Shanly, 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, were severally 
employed to prepare plans and estimates; and no pains 
were spared to get the best advice from all quarters. The 
Mayor was indefatigable on behalf of the city’s interests, 
and to him undoubtedly, is mainly due the success of the 
Council in obtaining the desired grant from Government, 
both of the water-lots and the peninsula. 

‘The chairman of the Committee on Wharyes and Har- 
bours, etc., for 1853, was the late Alderman W. Gooder- 
ham, a thoroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the deepest interest in the subject. I acted with and 
for him on all occasions, preparing reports for the Council, 
and even went so far as to calculate minutely from the 
soundings the whole details of excavation, filling in, breast- 
work, etc., in order to satisfy myself that the interests of 
the city were duly protected. 

In September, 1853, tenders for the work were received 
from numerous parties, and subjected to rigorous examin- 
ation, the opinions of citizens being freely taken thereon. 


In the meantime, it was necessary, before closing the con- 
uact, to obtain authority from the Government with 
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respect to the western water lots, and I was sent to Quebec 
for that purpose, in which, but for the influence of the 
Grand Trunk Company, and of Messrs. Gzowski & Mac- 
pherson, I might have failed. The Hon. Mr. Hincks, then 
premier, received me rather brusquely at first, and it was 
not until he was thoroughly satisfied that the railway 
interests were fairly consulted, that I made much progress 
with him. I did succeed, however, and brought back with 
me all necessary powers both as to the water lots and the 
peninsula. 

Finally, the tender of Messrs. Gzowski & Co. was very 
generally judged to be most for the interests of the city. 
They offered to allow £10,000 for the right of way for the 
Grand Trunk Railway along the Esplanade; and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick abut- 
ments and stone facings, to be built on George, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Simcoe Streets, to the 
wharves.* The contract also provided that the cribwork 
should be of sufficient strength to carry stone facing here- 
after.t 

When canvassing St. George's Ward in December, 
1852, for re-election as alderman, I told my constituents 
that nothing but my desire to complete the Esplanade 
arrangements could induce me to sacrifice my own business 
interests by giving up more than half my time for another 
year: and it was with infinite satisfaction that on the 4th 
of January, 1854—the last week but one of my term in the 
Council—I saw the Esplanade contract “signed, sealed and 
delivered” in the presence of the Wharves and Harbours 




























* The necessary plans and specifications for these five bridges were 
prepared by Mr. Shanly accordingly,—their value when completed, 
being put at fully £15,000. 
The same year, 1 was chairman of the Walks and Gardens 
Committee, and in that capacity instructed Mr. John Tully, City 
Surveyor, to extend the surveys of all streets leading towards 
the Bay, completely to the water line of the Esplanade. This was 
before any concession was made to the Northern, or any other 
railway. I mention this by way of reminder to the city authorities, 
who seem to me to have overlooked the fact. 
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Committee. On the 11th January, a report of the same 
committee, recommending the appointment of a proper 
officer to take charge of the peninsula, and put a stop to 
the removal of sand, was adopted in Council. 

T heartily wish that my reminiscences of the Esplanade 
contract could end here. I ceased to have any connection 
with it, officially or otherwise; but in 1854, an agitation was 
commenced within the Council and out of doors, the result 
of which was, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
contract made with Messrs. Gzowski & Co., and the making 
a new contract with other parties, by which it was under- 
stood the city lost money to the tune of some $50,000, 
while Messrs. Gzowski & Co. benefited to the extent of at 
least $16,000, being the difference between the rates of 
wages in 1853 and 1855. The five bridges were set aside, to 
which circumstance is due the unhappy loss of life by 
which we have all been shocked of late years. Of the true 
cause of all these painful consequences, I shall treat in my 
next chapter. 


DIKE 











45 Mayor Bowes—City Debentures 


Of all the members of the Gity Council for 1850, and up 
to 1852, John G. Bowes was the most active and most 
popular. In educational affairs, in financial arrangements, 
and indeed, in all questions affecting the city’s interests, he 
was by far the ablest man who had ever filled the civic 
chair, His acquirements as an arithmetician were extra- 
ordinary; and as a speaker he possessed remarkable powers. 
I took pleasure in seconding his declared views on nearly 
all public questions; and in return, he showed me a degree 
of friendship which I could not but highly appreciate. By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own wish, I accepted, 
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in 1852, the secretaryship of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which I held until it was absorbed by 
the Grand Trunk Company in 1853.* 

In the same year, rumours began to be rife in the city, 
that Mr. Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon. Francis 
Hincks, then premier, had made $10,000 profits out of the 
sale of city debentures issued to the Northern Railway 
Company. Had the Mayor admitted the facts at once, 
stating his belief that he was right in so doing, it is prob- 
able that his friends would have been spared the pain, 
and himself the loss and disgrace which ensued. But he 
denied in the most solemn manner, in full Council, that 
he had any interest whatever in the sale of those deben- 
tures, and his word was accepted by all his friends there. 
When, in 1854, he was compelled to admit in the Court of 
Chancery, that he had not only sold the debentures for his 
own profit to the extent of $4,800, but that the Hon. 
Francis Hincks was a partner in the speculation, and had 
profited to the same amount, the Council and citizens were 
alike astounded. Not so much at the transaction itself, for 
it must be remembered that more than one judge in 
chancery held the dealing in city debentures to be perfectly 
legal both on the part of Mr. Bowes and Sir Francis Hincks, 
but at the palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
on the Finance Committee, and through them on the 
Council. 

While the sale of the $50,000 Northern Railway de- 
bentures was under consideration, Mr. Bowes as Mayor 
had been commissioned to get a bill passed at Quebec to 
legalize such sale. On his return it was found that new 
clauses had been introduced into the bill, and particularly 
one requiring the debentures to be made payable in Eng- 
land, to which Alderman Joshua G. Beard and myself took 





* was offered by Sir Cusack Roney, chief secretary of the G. T. R. 
Co., a position worth $2,000 a year in their Montreal office, but 
declined to break up my connections in Toronto. On my resign 
ing the secretaryship, the Board honoured me with a resolution of 
thanks, and a gratuity of a year's salary. 
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ph objection as unnecessarily tying the hands of the Council. 
| by Mr. Bowes said, “Mr. Hincks would have it so.” Had the 
committee supposed that in insisting upon those clauses 
city, Mr. Hincks was using his official powers for his own pri- 
cis, vate profit, they could never have consented to the change 
E the in the bill, but would have insisted upon the right of the 
way Council to make their own debentures payable whereso- 
once, ever the city’s interests would be best subserved.* 
srob- It is matter of history, that the suit in Chancery re- 
pain, sulted in a judgment against Mr. Bowes for the whole 
it he amount of his profits, and that in addition to that loss he 
that had to pay a heavy sum in costs, not only of the suit, but 
eben- of appeals both here and in England, ‘The consequence to 
chere, myself was a great deal of pain, and in the severance of a 
urt of friendship that I had valued greatly. In October, 1853, a 
or his very strong resolution denouncing his conduct was moved 
Hon, by Alderman G. T. Denison, to which I moved an amend- 
d had ment declaring him to have been guilty of “a want of 
5 were candour,” which was carried, and which was the utmost 
If, for censure that the majority of the Council would consent to 
ige in pass. For this I was subjected to much animadversion in 
rfectly the public press. Yet from the termination of the trial to 
Tincks, the day of his death, I never afterwards met Mr. Bowes on 
etrated terms of amity, At an interview with him, at the request 
on the and in presence of my partner, Col. O. R. Gowan, I told 
the Mayor that I considered him morally responsible for 
way de- all the ill-feeling that had caused the cancellation of the 
Mayor first Esplanade contract, and for the loss to the city which 
ebec to followed. I told him that it had become impossible for any 
at new | man to trust his word. And afterwards when he became a 
icularly | candidate for a seat in parliament, I opposed his election 
in Eng- 
self took *The judgment given by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council expressly stated that “the evidence of Ald. Thompson and 
Councilman Tully was conclusive as to the effect of their having 
2G. TR been kept in ignorance of the corrupt bargain respecting the 
office, but le of the city debentures issued for the construction of the 
my resign Northern Railway; and that they wouid not have voted for the 


lution of proposed bill for the consolidation of the city debt, if they had 


been aware of the transaction. 
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in the columns of the Colonist, which I had then recently 
purchased; for which he denounced me personally, at his 
election meetings, as a man capable of assassination, 

Notwithstanding, I believe John G. Bowes to have 
been punished more severely than justice required; that 
he acted in ignorance of the law; and that his great services 
to the city more than outweighed any injury sustained. His 
subsequent election to Parliament, while it may have 
soothed his pride, can hardly have repaid him for the for. 
feiture of the respect of a very large number of his fellow. 
citizens. 


DOK 


46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


In 1853, I removed to the village of Carlton West, on the 
gravel road to Weston, and distant seven miles north-west 
of the city. My house stood on a gravel ridge which 
stretches from the Carlton station of the Northern Railway 
to the River Humber, and which must have formed the 
beach of the antediluvian northern ocean, one hundred 
and eighty feet above the present lake, and four hundred 
and thirty above the sea. This gravel ridge plainly marks 
the Toronto Harbour at the mouth of the Humber, as it 
existed in those ancient days, before the Niagara River 
and the Falls had any place on our world’s surface, East of 
Carlton station, a high bluff of clay continues the old line 
of coast, like the modern, to Scarboro’ Heights, showing 
frequent depressions caused by the ice of the glacial period. 
In corroboration of this theory, I remember that for the 
first house built on the Avenue Road, north of Davenpott 
Road, the excavations for a cellar laid bare great boulders 
of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by icebergs, which had crossed the clay bluff by 
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channels of their own dredging, and melted away in the 
warmer waters to the south. I think it was Professor Chap- 
man, of Toronto University, who pointed this out to me, 
and mentioned a still more remarkable case of glacial 
action which occurred in the Township of Albion, where 
a limestone quarry which had been worked profitably for 
several years, turned out to the great disappointment of its 
owner to be neither more nor less than a vast glacial boul- 
der, which had been transported from its natural site at a 
distance of at least eighty miles, This locomotive rock is 
said to have been seventy feet in thickness and as much in 
breadth. 

While speaking of the Carlton gravel ridge, it is worth 
while to note that, in taking gravel from its southern face, 
at a depth of twenty feet, I found an Indian flint arrow- 
head; also a stone implement similar to what is called by 
painters a muller, used for grinding paint. Several massive 
bones, and the horns of some large species of deer, were 
also found in the same gravel pit, and carried or given 
away by the workmen. The two articles first named are still 
in my possession. Being at the very bottom of the gravel 


deposit, they must have lain there when no such beach 
existed, or ever since the Oak Ridges ceased to be an ocean 
beach, 


My house on the Davenport Road was a very pleasant 
residence, with a fine lawn ornamented with trees chiefly 
planted by my own hands, and was supplied with all neces- 
saries for modest competence. It is worth recording, that 
some of the saplings—silver poplars (abeles) planted by me, 
grew in twelve years to be eighteen inches thick at the 
butt, and sixty feet in spread of branches; while maples 
and other hardwoods did not attain more than half that 
size. Thus it would seem, that our North-West prairies 
might be all re-clothed with full-grown ash-leaved maples 
~their natural timber—in twenty-five years, or with balm 
of Gilead and abele poplars in half that time. Would it not 
be wise to enact laws at once, having that object in view? 
Ihave been an amateur gardener since early childhood; 
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and at Carlton indulged my taste to the full by collecting 
all kinds of flowers cultivated and wild. I still envy the man 
who, settling in the new lands, say in the milder climates 
of Vancouver's Island or British Columbia, may utilize to 
the full his abundant opportunities of gathering into one 
group the endless floral riches of the Canadian wilderness, 
We find exquisite lobelias, scarlet, blue and lilac; orchises 
with pellucid stems and fairy elegance of blossom; lovely 
prairie roses; cacti of infinite delicacy and the richest hues, 
‘Then as to shrubs—the papaw, the xeranthemum of many 
varieties, the Indian pear (or saskatoon of the North-West), 
spirea prunifolia of several kinds, shrubby St. John's-wort, 
cenothera grandiflora, cum multis aliis. 

Now that the taste for wild-flower gardens has become 
the fashion in Great Britain, it will doubtless soon spread 
to this Continent. No English park is considered complete 
without its special garden for wild flowers, carefully tended 
and kept as free from stray weeds as the more formal par- 
terre of the front lawn. Our wealthier Canadian families 
cannot do better than follow the example of the Old 
Country in this respect, and assuredly they will be abun- 
dantly repaid for the little trouble and expenditure re- 



































quired. 


DKS 








47 Canadian Politics from 1853 to 1860 








In May, 1853, I sold out my interest in the Patriot to Mr. 
Ogle R. Gowan, and having a little capital of my own, 
invested it in the purchase of the Colonist from the widow 
of the late Hugh Scobie, who died December 6th, 1852. It 
was a heavy undertaking, but I was sanguine and energetic, 
and—as one of my friends told me—thorough. The Colo- 
nist, as an organ of the old Scottish Kirk party in Canada, 
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had suffered from the rivalry of its Free Kirk competitor, 
the Globe; and its remaining subscribers, being, as a rule, 
strongly Conservative, made no objection to the change of 
proprietorship; while I carried over with me, by agree- 
ment, the subscribers to the daily Patriot, thus combining 
the mercantile strength of the two journals. 

I had hitherto confined myself to the printing depart- 
ment, leaving the duties of editorship to others. On taking 
charge of the Colonist, I assumed the whole political re- 
sponsibility, with Mr, John Sheridan Hogan as assistant 
editor and Quebec correspondent. My partners were the 
late Hugh C. Thomson, afterwards secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, who acted as local editor; and James Bain, 
now of the firm of Jas. Bain & Son, to whom the book- 
selling and stationery departments were committed. We 
had a strong staff of reporters, and commenced the new 
enterprise under promising circumstances. Our office and 
store were in the old brick building extending from King 
to Colborne Street, long previously known as the grocery 
store of Jas. F. Smith, 

The ministry then in power was that known as the 
Hincks-Taché Government. Francis Hincks had. parted 
with his old radical allies, and became more conservative 
than many of the Tories whom he used to denounce. 
People remembered Wm. Lyon Mackenzie's prophecy, 
who said he feared that Francis Hincks could not be trusted 
to resist temptation. When Lord Elgin went to England, it 
was whispered that his lordship had paid off £80,000 
sterling of mortgages on his Scottish estates, out of the pro- 
ceeds of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
minister. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic purchase, the 

,000 Grand Trunk stock placed to Mr. Hinck’s credit 
~as he asserted without his consent—and the Bowes trans- 
action, gave colour to the many stories circulated to his 
Prejudice. And when he went to England, and received 
the governorship of Barbadoes, many people believed that 
it was the price of his private services to the Earl of Elgin. 

Whatever the exact truth in these cases may have been, 
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1 am convinced that from the seed then sown, sprang up a 
crop of corrupt influences that have since permeated all 
the avenues to power, and borne their natural fruit in the 
universal distrust of public men, and the wide-spread grced 
of public money, which now prevail. Neither political 
party escapes the imputation of bribing the constituencies, 
both personally at elections, and by parliamentary grants 
for local improvements. The wholesale expenditure at old 
country elections, which transferred so much money from 
the pockets of the rich to those of the poor, without any 
Prospect of pecuniary return, has with us taken the form 
of a speculative investment to be “re-couped” by value in 
the shape of substantial government favours. 

Could I venture to enter the lists against so tremendous 
a rhetorical athlete as Professor Goldwin Smith, I should 
say, that his idea of abolishing party government to secure 
purity of election is an utter fallacy; I should say that the 





‘great factor of corruption in Canada has been the adoption 


of the principle of coalitions. I told a prominent Conser- 
vative leader in 1858, that I looked upon coalitions as 
essentially immoral, and that the duty of either political 
Party was to remain contentedly “Her Majesty's Loyal 
Opposition,” and to support frankly all good measures 
emanating from the party in office, until the voice of the 
country, fairly expressed, should call the Opposition to 
assume the reins of power legitimately. I told the late Hon, 
Mr. Spence, when he joined the coalition ministry of 1854, 
that we (of the Colonist) looked upon that combination 
as an organized attempt to govern the country through its 
vices; and that nothing but the violence of the Globe party 
could induce us to support any coalition whatsoever, And 
I think still that I was right, and that the Minister who 
buys politicians to desert their principles, resembles noth: 
ing so much as the lawyer who gains a verdict in favour of 
his client by bribing the jury. 

The union of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable, 
no doubt, with a large share of the evils that have crept into 
our constitutional system. The French Canadian habitants, 
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at the time of the Union, were true scions of the old 
peasantry of Normandy and Brittany, with which their 
songs identify them so strikingly. All their ideas of govern- 
ment were ultra-monarchical; their allegiance to the old 
French Kings had been transferred to the Romish hier- 
archy and clergy, who, it must be said, looked after their 
flocks with undying zeal and beneficent care. But this 
formed an ill preparation for representative institutions. 
‘The Rouge party, at first limited to lawyers and notaries 
chiefly, had taken up the principles of the first French 
revolution, and for some years made but little progress; 
in time, however, they learnt the necessity of cultivating 
the assistance, or at least the neutrality of the clergy, and 
in this they were aided by ties of relationship. As in Ire- 
land, where almost every poor family emaciates itself to 
provide for the education of one of its sons as a “counsel- 
lor” or a priest, so in Lower Canada, most families contain 
within themselves both priest and lawyer. Thus it came to 
pass, that in the Lower Province, a large proportion of the 
people lived in the hope that they might sooner or later 
share in “government pap,” and looked upon any means 
to that end as unquestionably lawful. It is not difficult to 
perceive how much and how readily this idea would com- 
municate itself to their Upper Canadian allies after the 
Union; that it did so, is matter of history. 

In fact, the combination of French and British repre- 
sentatives in a single cabinet, itself constitutes a coalition 
of the most objectionable kind; as the result can only be a 
perpetual system of compromises. For example, one of the 
effects of the Union, and of the coalition of 1854, was the 
passage of the Dill secularizing the Clergy Reserves, and 
abolishing all connection between church and state in 
Upper Canada, while leaving untouched the privileges of 
the Romish Church in the Lower Province. That some 
day, there will arise a formidable Nemesis spawned of this 
onesided act, when the agitation for disendowment shall 
have reached the Province of Quebec, who can doubt? 

In 1855 and subsequently, followed a series of struggles 
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for office, without any great political object in view, each 
party or clique striving to bid higher than all the rest for 
popular votes, which went on amid alternate successes and 
reverses, until the denouement came in 1859, when neither 
political party could form a Ministry that should com- 
mand a majority in parliament, and they were fain to 
coalesce en masse in favour of confederation. At one time, 
Mr. George Brown was defeated by Wm. Lyon Mackenzie 
in Halton; at another, he voted with the Tories against 
the Hincks ministry; again, he was a party to a proposed 
coalition with Sir Allan MacNab. I was myself present at 
Sir Allan's house in Richey's Terrace, Adelaide Street, 
where I was astonished to meet Mr. Brown himself in con- 
fidential discussion with Sir Allan. I recollect a member of 
the Lower House—I think Mr. Hillyard Cameron —hur- 
rying in with the information that at a meeting of Conser- 
vative members which he had just left, they had chosen 
Mr. John A. Macdonald as their leader in place of Sir 
Allan, which report broke up the conference, and defeated 
the plans of the coalitionists. This was, I think, in 1855, 
Then came on the “Rep. by Pop.” agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856.* In 1857, the great business panic super- 
seded all other questions. In 1858, the turn of the Reform 
party came, with Mr. Brown again at their head, who held 
H power for precisely four days. 

In 1858, also, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had been advocated by the British-Ameri- 
can League, was taken up in parliament by the Hon. Wm. 
Cayley and Hon. Isaac Buchanan separately. In 1859, came 











* The same year occurred the elections for members of the Legis 
lative Council. I was a member of Mr. G. W. Allan's committee, 
and saw many things there which disgusted me with all election 
tactics. Men received considerable sums of money for expenses 
which it was believed never left their own pockets. Mr. Allan was 
in England, and sent positive instructions against any kind of 
bribery whatsoever, yet when he arrived here, claims were lodged 
against him amounting to several thousand dollars, which he was 
too high-minded to repudiate 
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Mr. Brown's and Mr, Galt’s federal union resolutions, and 
Mr. Cayley's motion for protection once more. 

All these years—from 1858 to 1860—I was in con- 
fidential communication with the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, and after 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
members of the administration personally; and Iam bound 
to bear testimony to their entire patriotism and general 
disinterestedness whenever the public weal was involved. 
Iwas never asked to print a line which I could not consci- 
entiously endorse; and had I been so requested, I should 
assuredly have refused. 


oe 





48 Business Troubles 


Up to the year 1857, I had gone on prosperously, enlarging 
my establishment, increasing my subscription list, and 
proud to own the most enterprising newspaper published 
in Canada up to that day. The Daily Colonist consisted of 
eight pages, and was an exact counterpart of the London 
Times in typographical appearance, size of page and type, 
style of advertisements, and above all, in independence of 
editorial comment and fairness in its treatment of op- 
ponents. No communication courteously worded was re- 
fused admission, however caustic its criticisms on the 
course taken editorially. The circulation of the four 
editions (daily, morning and evening, bi-weekly and week- 
ly) amounted to, as nearly as I can recollect, 30,000 sub- 
scribers, and its readers comprised all classes and creeds. 
In illustration of the kindly feeling existing towards me 
on the part of my political adversaries, I may record the 
fact that, when in the latter part of 1857, it became known 
in the profession that I had suffered great losses arising out 
of the commercial panic of that year, Mr. George Brown, 
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with whom I was on familiar terms, told me that he was 
authorized by two or three gentlemen of high standing in 
the Liberal party, whom he named, to advance me what. 
ever sums of money I might require to carry on the Colon, 
ist independently, if I would accept their aid. I thanked 
him and replied, that I could publish none other than a 
Conservative paper, which ended the discussion. 

‘The Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron, being himself embar. 
rassed by the tremendous pressure of the money market, in 
which he had operated heavily, counselled me to act upon 
a suggestion that the Colonist should become the organ of 
the Macdonald-Cartier Government, to which position 
would be attached the right of furnishing certain of the 
public departments with stationery, theretofore supplied 
by the Queen’s Printer at fixed rates. I did so, reserving to 
myself the absolute control of the editorial department, 
and engaging the services of Mr. Robert A. Hartison (of 
the Attorney-General’s office, afterwards Chief Justice), as 
assistant editor. Instead, however, of alleviating, this change 
of base only intensified my troubles. 

I found that, throughout the government offices, a 
system had been prevalent, something like that described 
in Gil Blas as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
along with the stationery required for the departments, 
articles for ladies’ toilet use, etc., were included, and had 
always theretofore been charged in the government ac- 
counts as a matter of course. I directed that those items 
should be supplied as ordered, but that their cost be placed 
to my own private account, and that the parties be notified, 
that they must thereafter furnish separate orders for such 
things. I also took an early opportunity of pointing out the 
abuse to the Attorney-General, who said his colleagues had 
suspected the practice before, but had no proof of mis 
conduct; and added, that if I would lay an information, 
he would send the offenders to the Penitentiary; as in fact 
he did in the Reiffenstein case some years afterwards. I 
replied, that were I to do so, nearly every man in the public 
service would be likely to become my personal enemy, 
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which he admitted to be probable. As it was, the apparent 
consequence of my refusal to make fraudulent entries, was 
















































what | anaccusation that I charged excessive prices, although I had | 
solon. | never charged as much as the rate allowed the Queen’s 

anked | Printer, considering it unreasonable. My accounts were at 

hana | my request referred to an expert, and adjudged by him to 

be fair in proportion to quality of stationery furnished. 

smbar- | Gradually I succeeded in stopping the time-honoured cus- 

ket, in } tomas far as I was concerned. 

t upon Years after, when I had the contract for Parliamentary 

gan of | printing at Quebec, matters proved even more vexatious. | 
osition | When the Session had commenced, and I had with great 

of the | outlay and exertion got every thing into working order, I \ 
ipplied | was refused copies of papers from certain sub-officers of the 

ving to | Legislature, until I had agreed upon the percentage ex- 

rtment, | pected upon my contract rates. My reply, through my | 
son (ot | clerk, was, that I had contracted at low rates, and could not 

tice), as. } afford gratuities such as were claimed, and that if I could, 

change | I would not. The consequence was a deadlock, and it was i 

not until I brought the matter to the attention of the 

ffices, a | Speaker, Sir Henry Smith, that I was enabled to get on with | 
escribed | the work. These things happened a quarter of a century 
which, | ago, and although I suffer the injurious consequences my- 
rtments, | self to this day, I trust no other living person can be affect- 
and had } ed by their publication now. 
nent ac The position of ministerial organist, besides being both 
se items | onerous and unpleasant, was to me an actual money loss. | 
e placed | My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred H 
notified, | dollars per week, with a constantly decreasing subscription 

for such | list.* The profits on the government stationery were no 
s out the | greater than those realized by contractors who gave no | 
gues had | additional quid pro quo; and I was only too glad, when the 
f of mis | opportunity of competing for the Legislative printing pre- | 
mation, | sented itself in 1858, to close my costly newspaper business | 


as in fact 
* The late Mr. George Brown has often told me, that whenever 

the Globe became a Government organ, the loss in circulation and 
advertising was so great as to counterbalance twice over the 
profits derived from government advertising and printing, 
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in Toronto. I sold the goodwill of the Colonist to Messrs, 
Sheppard & Morrison,* and on my removal to Quebec next 
year, established a cheap journal there called the Adver. 
tiser, the history of which in 1859-60, I shall relate in a 


chapter by itself. 
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49 Business Experiences in Quebec 


When I began to feel the effects of official hostility in 
Quebec, as above stated, I was also suffering from another 
and more vital evil. I had taken the contract for parlia- 
mentary printing at prices slightly lower than had before 
prevailed. My knowledge of printing in my own person 
gave me an advantage over most other competitors. The 
consequence of this has been, that large sums of money 
were saved to the country yearly for the last twenty-four 
years. But the former race of contractors owed me a violent 
grudge, for, as they alleged, taking the contract below 
paying prises. I went to work, however, confident of my 
resources and success. But no sooner had I got well under 
weigh, than my arrangements were frustrated, my & 
penditure nullified, my just hopes dashed to the ground, 
by the action of the Legislature itself A joint committee 
on printing had been appointed, of which the Hon. Mr. 
Simpson, of Bowmanville, was chairman, which proceeded 
deliberately to cut down the amount of printing to be 













*On my retirement from the publication of the Colonist, 


which was attached a salary of $1,400 a year, which I declin 
unsuited to my tastes and habits. 
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executed, and particularly the quantity of French docu 
ments to be printed, to such an extent as to reduce the 
work for which I had contracted by at least one-third. And 
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this without the smallest regard to the terms of my con- 
tract. Thus were one-half of all my expenditures—one-half 
of my thirty thousand dollars worth of type—one-half of 
my fifteen thousand dollars worth of presses and machinery 
—literally rendered useless, and reduced to the condition 
of second-hand material. I applied to my solicitor for 
advice. He told me that, unless I threw up the contract, I 
could make no claim for breach of conditions. Unfortun- 
ately for me, the many precedents since established, of 
actions on “petition of right” for breach of contract by the 
Government and the Legislature, had not then been 
recorded, and I had to submit to what I was told was the 
inevitable, 

I struggled on through the session amid a hurricane of 
calumny and malicious opposition. The Queen's Printers, 
the former French contractor, and, above all, the principal 
defeated competitor in Toronto, joined their forces to 
destroy my credit, to entice away my workmen, to dis- 
seminate but too successfully the falsehood, that my con- 
tract was taken at unprofitable rates, until I was fairly 
driven to my wits’ end, and ultimately forced into actual 
insolvency. The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
me very kindly, that everybody in the Houses and the Bank 
knew my honesty and energy, but the combination against 
me was too strong, and it was useless for me to resist it, 
unless my Toronto friends would come to my assistance. 

I was not easily dismayed by opposition, and deter- 
mined at least to send a Parthian shaft into my enemies’ 
camp. The session being over, I hastened to Toronto, called 
my creditors together at the office of Messrs Cameron & 
Harman, and laid my position before them. All I could 
command in the way of valuable assets was invested in the 
business of the contract. I had besides, in the shape of 
nominal assets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news- 
Paper debts scattered over Upper Canada, which I was 
obliged to report as utterly uncollectable, being mainly 
due by farmers who—as was generally done throughout 
Ontario in 1857—had made over their farms to their sons 
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or other parties, to evade payment of their own debts. All 
my creditors were old personal friends, and so thoroughly 
satisfied were they of the good faith of the statements sub- 
mitted by me, that they unanimously decided to appoint 
no assignee, and to accept the offer I made them to conduct 
the contract for their benefit, on their providing the neces- 
sary sinews of war, which they undertook to do in three 
days. 

What was my disappointment and chagrin to find, at 
the end of that term, that the impression which had been 
so industriously disseminated in Quebec, that my contract 
prices were impracticably low, had reached and influenced 
my Toronto friends, and that it was thought wisest to 
abandon the undertaking. I refused to do so. 

‘Among my employees in the office were four young 
men, of excellent abilities, who had grown into experience 
under my charge, and had, by marriage and economy, 
acquired means of their own, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives. These young men I took 
into my counsels. At the bailiff’s sale of my office which 
followed, they bought in such materials as they thought 
sufficient for the contract work, and in less than a month 
we had the whole office complete again, and with the 
sanction of the Hon. the Speaker, got the contract work 
‘once more into shape. The members of the new firm were 
Samuel Thompson, Robert Hunter, George M. Rose, John 
Moore, and Frangois Lemieux. 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


T resided for eighteen months in the old, picturesque and 
many-memoried city. My house was a three-story cedar log 
building known as the White House, near the corner of 
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Salaberry Street and Mount Pleasant Road. It was weather- 
boarded outside, comfortably plastered and finished with- 
in, and was the most easily warmed house I ever occupied. 
The windows were French, double in winter, opening both 
inwards and outwards, with sliding panes for ventilation. 
It had a good garden, sloping northerly at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees, which I found a desolate place 
enough, and left a little oasis of beauty and productiveness. 
One of my amusements there was to stroll along the garden 
paths, watching for the sparkle of Quebec diamonds, which 
after every rainfall glittered in the paths and flower-beds. 
They are very pretty, well shaped octagonal crystals of rock 
quarw, and are often worn in necklaces by the Quebec 
demoiselles. On the plains of Abraham I found simi 
specimens brilliantly blac! 

Quebec is famous for good roads and pleasant shady 
promenades. By the St. Foy Road to Spencer Wood, thence 
onward to Cap Rouge, back by the St. Louis Road or 
Grande Allée, past the citadel and through the old-fa- 
shioned St. Louis Gate, is a charming stroll; or along the 
by-path from St. Louis Road to the pretty Gothic chapel 
overhanging the Cove, and so down steep rocky steps 
descending four hundred feet to the mighty river St. 
Lawrence; or along the St. Charles river and the country 
road to Lorette; or by the Beauport road to the old cha- 
teau or manor house of Colonel Gugy, known by the name 
of “Darnoc.” The toll-gate on the St. Foy Road was quite 
an important institution to the simple habitans, who paid 
their shilling toll for the privilege of bringing to market 
a bunch or two of carrots and as many turnips, with a bas- 
ket of eggs, or some cabbages and onions, in a little cart 
drawn by a little pony, with which surprising equipage 
they would stand patiently all morning in St. Anne’s mar- 
ket, under the shadow of the old ruined Jesuits’ barracks, 
and return home contented with the three or four shillings 
realized from their day’s traffi 

One of the specialties of the city is its rats. In my house- 
yard was a sink, or rather hole in the rock, covered by a 
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wooden grating. A large cat, who made herself at home on 
the premises, would sit watching at the grating for hours, 
every now and then inserting her paw between the bars 
and hooking out leisurely a squeaking young rat, of which 
thirty or forty at a time showed themselves within the 
cavity. I was assured that these rats have underground 
communications, like those of the rock of Gibraltar, from 
every quarter of the city to the citadel, and so downward 
to the quays and river below. Besides the cat, there was a 
rough terrier dog named Caesar, also exercising right of oc- 
cupancy. To see him pouncing upon rats in the pantry, 
from which they could not be easily excluded by reason of 
a dozen entrances through the stone basement walls, was 
something to enchant sporting characters. I was not of that 
class, so stopped up the rock with broken bottles and 
mortar, and provided traps for stray intruders. 

‘The Laurentine mountains, distant a few miles north 
of the city, rise to a height of twenty-five hundred feet. By 
daylight they are bleak and barren enough; but at night, 
seen in the light of the glorious Aurora Borealis which so 
often irradiates that part of Canada, they are a vision of 
enchanting beauty. This reminds me of a conversation 
which I was privileged to have with the late Sir William 
Logan, who most kindly answered my many inquisitive 
questions on geological subjects. He explained that the 
mountains of Newfoundland, of Quebec, of the height of 
land between the St. Lawrence and Lake Nipissing, and of 
Manitoba and Keewatin in the North-West, are all links 
of one continuous chain, of nearly equal elevation, and 
marked throughout that vast extent by ancient sea-beaches 
at an uniform level of twelve hundred feet above the sea, 
with other ancient beaches seven hundred feet above the 
sea at various points; two remarkable examples of which 
latter class are the rock of Quebec and the Oak Ridges 
eighteen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out further, 
that those two points indicate precisely the level of the 
great ocean which covered North America in the glacial 
period, when Toronto was six hundred feet under salt 
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water, and Quebec was the solitary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles east, west and south—the Lauren- 
tides then, as now, towering eighteen hundred feet higher, 
on the north, 

In winter also, Quebec has many features peculiar to 
itself. Close beside, and high above the little steep roofed 
houses—crowded into streets barely wide enough to admit 
the diminutive French carts without crushing unlucky 
foot-passengers,—rise massive frowning bastions crowned 
with huge cannon, all black with age and gloomy with 
desperate legends of attack and defence. The snow accumu- 
lates in these streets to the height of the upper-floor 
windows, with precipitous steps cut suddenly down to each 
doorway, so that at night it is a work of no little peril to 
navigate one’s way home. Near the old Palace Gate are 
beetling cliffs, seventy feet above the hill of rocky debris 
which forms one side of the street below. It is high carnival 
with the Quebec gamins, when they can collect there in 
hundreds, cach with his frail handsleigh, and poising them- 
selves on the giddy edge of the “horrent suminit,” reck- 
lessly shoot down in fearful descent, first to the sharp 
rocky slope, and thence with alarming velocity to the lower 
level of the street. Outside St. John’s Gate is another of 
these infantile race-grounds. Down the steep incline of the 
glacis, crowds of children are seen every fine winter's day, 
sleighing and tobogganing from morning till night, not 
without occasional accidents of a serious nature. 

But the crowning triumph of Quebec scenery, summer 
and winter, centres in the Falls of Montmorenci, a seven 
mile drive, over Dorchester bridge, along the Beauport 
toad, commanding fine views of the wide St. Lawrence and 
the smiling Isle of Orleans, with its pilot-inhabited houses 
Painted blue, red and yellow—all three colours at once 
©ccasionally—(the paints wickedly supposed to be per- 
quisites acquired in a professional capacity from ship's 
Stores)—and so along shady avenues varied by brightest 
Sunshine, we find ourselves in front and at the foot of a 
cascade four hundred feet above us, broken into exquisite 
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facets and dancing foam by projecting rocky points, and set 
in a bordering of lovely foliage on all sides. This is of 
course in summer. In winter how different. Still the de- 
scending torrent, but only bare tree-stems and icy masses 
for the frame-work, and at the base a conical mountain of 
snow and ice, a hundred and fifty feet high, sloping steeply 
on all sides, and with the frozen St. Lawrence spread out 
for miles to the east. He who covets a sensation for life, has 
only to climb the gelid hill by the aid of ice-steps cut jn its 
side, and commit himself to the charge of the habitant who 
first offers his services, and the thing is soon accomplished. 
‘The gentleman adventurer sits at the back of the sleigh,— 
which is about four feet long—tucks his legs round the 
habitant, who sits in front and steers with his heels; for an 
instant the steerman manceuvres into position on the edge 
of the cone, which slightly overhangs—then away we go, 
launching into mid-air, striking ground—or rather ice— 
thirty feet below, and down and still down, fleet as light- 
ning, to the level river plain, over which we glide by the 
impetus of our descent fully half-a-mile further. I tried it 
twice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
and gave in with a bad headache at the first experiment. 
The same day, several reckless young officers of the garrison 
would insist upon steering themselves, paying a ines 
each for the privilege. One of them suffered for his freak 
from a broken arm, But with experienced guides no ill- 
consequences are on record. 

‘An appalling tragedy is related of this ice-mountain. An 
American tourist with his bride was among the visitors to 
the Falls one day some years back. They were both young 
and high-spirited, and had immensely enjoyed their mar- 
riage tip by way of the St. Lawrence. Standing on the 
summit of the cone, in raptures with the cataract, the cliffs 
ice-bedecked, the trees ice-laden, their attention was for 
an instant diverted from each other. The young man, 
gazing eastward across the river, talking gaily to his wife, 
was surprised at receiving no reply, and looking round 
found himself alone. Shouting frantically, no answering 
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cry could be distinguished,—the roaring of the cascade was 
loud enough to drown any human voice. Hanging madly 
over the edge next the Falls, which is quite precipitous, 
there was nothing to be seen but a boiling whirlpool of 
angry waters. The poor girl had stepped unconsciously 
backward,—had slipped down into the boiling surf,—had 
been instantaneously carried beneath the ice of the river. 

Another peculiarity of Quebec is its ice-freshets in 
spring. Near the vast tasteless church of St. John, on the 
road of that name, a torrent of water from the higher level 
crosses the street, and thunders down the steep ways 
descending to the Lower Town. At night it freezes solidly 
again, and becomes so dangerously slippery, that I have 
seen ladies piloted across for several hundred feet, by 
holding on to the courteously extended walking stick of 
the first gentlemanly stranger to whom they could appeal 
for help in their utter distress and perplexity. These 
freshets flood the business streets named after St. Peter and 
St, Paul on the level of the wharves. To cross them at such 
times, floating planks are put in requisition, and no little 
skill is required to escape a wetting up to the knees. 

‘The social aspects of the city are as unique as its natural 
features. The Romish hierarchy exercises an arbitrary, and 
Imust add\) beneficial, rule over the mixed maritime and 
crimping eléments which form its lowest stratum. Private 
charity is universal on the part of the well-to-do citizens. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the numbers of paupers 
who are supplied weekly from heaps of loaves of bread 
piled high on the tradesmen’s counters, to which all comers 
are free to help themselves. 

The upper classes are divided into castes as marked as 
those of Hindostan. French Canadian seigniors, priestly 
functionaries of high rank, government officials of the 
ruling race, form an exclusive, and it is said almost im- 
Penetrable coterie by themselves. The sons or nephews of 
Liverpool merchants having branch firms in the city, and 
wealthy Protestant tradesmen, generally English church- 
men, constitute a second division scarcely less isolated. 
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Next to these come the members of other religious deno- 
minations, who keep pretty much to themselves. I am 51 
sorry to hear from a respected Methodist minister whom I 
met in Toronto lately, that the last named valuable ele. 
ment of the population has been gradually diminishing in Isu 
numbers and influence, and that it is becoming difficult to be 
keep their congregations comfortably together. This is a find| 
consequence, and an evil consequence, of confederation. stra 
Another characteristic singularity of Quebec life arises mak 
from thq association, without coalescing, of two distinct depa 
nationalities having diverse creeds and habits. This is often circu 
ludicrously illustrated by the system of mixed juries. I was day, 
present in the Recorder's Court on one occasion, when a polit 
big, burly Irishman was in the prisoner’s dock, charged I 
with violently ejecting a bailiff in possession, which I Cana{ 
believe in Scotland is called a deforcement on the premises, publi 
It appeared that the bailiff, a little habitant, had been ning 
riotously drunk and disorderly, having helped himself to make 
the contents of a number of bottles of ale which he dis. Queby 
covered in a cupboard. The prisoner, moved to indig- rivalry 
nation, coolly took up the drunken offender in his arms, interes 
tossed him down a flight of steps into the middle of the I wroi 
street, and shut the door in his face. The counsel for com- Canad 
plainant, a popular Irish barrister, lamented privately that | in the 
he was on the wrong side, being more used to defending | and as 
breaches of the laws than to enforcing them—that there | influer 
was no hope of a verdict in favour of authority—and that | _ infamy 
the jury were certain to disagree, however clearly the facts | in a m 
and the law were shown. And so it proved. The French } the Coi 
jurors looked puzzled—the English enjoyed the fun—the | by the 
judge charged with a half smile on his countenance—and in liber 
the jury disagreed—six to six. On leaving the court, one of || those o 
the jurors whispered to the discharged prisoner, “Did you | induced 
think we were agoing to give in to them French fellows?” Courriel 
Ke British 
Bave pul 
Protestay 
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of the y 
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51 Departure from Quebec 


I suppose it is in the very nature of an autobiography to 
be egotistical, a fault which I have desired to avoid; but 
find that my own personal affairs have been often so 
strangely interwoven with public events, that I could not 
make the one intelligible without describing the other. My 
departure from Quebec, for instance, was caused by 
circumstances which involved many public men of that 
day, and made me an involuntary party to important 
political movements. 

I have mentioned that, with the sanction of the Upper 
Canadian section of the Ministry, I had commenced the 
publication in Quebec of a daily newspaper with an eve- 
ning edition, under the title of the Advertiser. I strove to 
make it an improvement upon the style of then existing 
Quebec journals, but without any attempt at business 
rivalry, devoting my attention chiefly to the mercantile 
interests of the city, including its important lumber trade. 
I wrote articles describing the various qualities of Upper 
Canadian timber, which I thought should be made known 
in the British market. This was to some degree successful, 
and as a consequence I gained the friendship of several 
influential men of business. But I did not suspect upon how 
inflammable a mine I was standing. A discourteous remark 
in a morning contemporary, upon some observations in 
the Courrier du Canada, in which the ground was taken 
by the latter that French institutions in Europe exceeded 
in liberality, and ensured greater personal freedom than 
those of Great Britain, and by consequence of Canada, 
induced me to enter into an amicable controversy with the 
Courrier as to the relative merits of French imperial and 
British monarchical government. About the same time, I 
gave publicity to some complaints of injustice suffered by 
Protestant—I think Orange—workmen who had been dis- 
missed from employment under a local contractor on one 
of the wharves, owing as was asserted to their religious 
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creed, Just then a French journalist, the editor of the 
Courrier de Paris, was expelled by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon for some critique on “my policy.” This afforded 
so pungent an opportunity for retort upon my Quebec 
friend, that I could not resist the temptation to use it, 
From that moment, it appears, I was considered an enemy 
of French Canadians and a hater of Roman Catholics, to 
whom in truth I never felt the least antipathy, and never 
even dreamt of enquiring either the religious or political 
principles of men in my employment. 

I was informed, that the Hon. Mr. Cartier desired that 
I should discontinue the Advertiser. Astonished at this, I 
spoke to one of his colleagues on the subject. He said I had 
been quite in the right; that the editor of the Courrier was 
ad—d fool; but I had better see Cartier. I did so; pointed 
out that I had no idea of having offended any man’s pre- 
judices; and could not understand why my paper should 
be objectionable. He vouchsafed no argument; said curtly 
that his friends were annoyed; and that I had better give 
up the paper. I declined to do so, and left him. 

‘This was subsequent to the events related in Chapter 
49. I spoke to others of the Ministers. One of them—he is 
still living—said that I was getting too old [I was fifty], 
and it was time I was superannuated—but that—they could 
not go against Cartier! My pride was not then subdued, 
and revolted against such treatment. I was under no obli- 
gations to the Ministry; on the contrary, I felt they were 
heavily indebted to me. I waited on the Hon. L. V. Sicotte, 
who was on neutral terms with the government, placed my 
columns at his disposal, and shortly afterwards, on the 
conclusion of an understanding between him and the Hon. 
J. Sandfield Macdonald, to which the Hon. A. D. Dorion 
was a party, I published an article prepared by them, 
temperately but strongly opposed to the policy of the exist 
ing government. This combination ultimately resulted in 
the formation of the Macdonald-Sicotte Ministry in 1862. 

But this was not all. The French local press took up 
the quarrel respecting French institutions—told me plain- 
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ly that Quebec was a “Catholic city,” and that I would not 
be allowed to insult their institutions with impunity— 
hinted at mob-chastisement, and other consequences. I 
knew that years before, the printing office of a friend of my 
own—since high in the public service—had been burnt in 
Quebec under similar circumstances. I could not expose 
my partners to absolute ruin by provoking a similar fate. 
The Protestants of the city were quite willing to make my 
cause a religious and national feud, and told me so. There 
was no knowing where the consequences might end. For 
myself, I had really no interest in the dispute; no preju- 
dices to gratify; no love of fighting for its own sake, al- 
though I had willingly borne arms for my Queen; so I gave 
up the dispute; sold out my interest in the printing con- 
tract to my partners for a small sum, which I handed to 
the rightful owner of the materials, and left Quebec with 
little more than means enough to pay my way to Toronto. 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 35 I noticed the almost simultaneous entrance 
of these two men into political life. Their history and 
achievements have been severally recorded by friendly bio- 
graphers, and it is unnecessary for me to add anything 
thereto. Personally, nothing but kindly courtesy was ever 
shown me by either. In some respects their record was 
much alike, in some how different, Both Scotchmen, both 
ambitious, both resolute and persevering, both carried 
away by political excitement into errors which they would 
gladly forget—both unquestionably loyal and true to the 
empire. But in temper and demeanour, no two men could 
be more unlike, Mr. Brown was naturally austere, auto- 
cratic, domineering. Sir John was kindly, whether to 
friends or foes, and always ready to forget past differences. 
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A country member, who had been newly elected for a 
Reform constituency, said to a friend of mine, “What a 
contrast between Brown and Macdonald! I was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating rudely every man 
who dared to make a suggestion. Next day, I was talking 
to some fellows in the lobby, when a stranger coming up 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said in the heartiest way 
“How d’ye do, M—? shake hands—glad to see you here— 
I'm John A.” 

Another member, the late 
after writing for the Colonist, had gone into opposition, 
and was elected member for Grey—told me that it was 
impossible to help liking Sir John—he was so good-natured 
to men on both sides of the House, and never seemed to 
remember an injury, or resent an attack after it was past. 

Hence probably the cause of the differing careers of 
these two men, Standing together as equals during the 
coalition of 1862, and separating again after a brief alliance 
of eighteen months’ duration, the one retained the confi- 
dence of his party under very discouraging circumstances, 
while the other gradually lapsed into the position of a 
governmental impossibility, and only escaped formal de- 
position as a party leader by his own violent death. 

I am strongly under the impression that the assassi 
nation of George Brown by the hands of a dismissed em 
ployee, in May, 1880, was one of the consequences of his 
own imperious temper. Many years ago, Mr. Brown con- 
ceived the idea of employing females as compositors in the 
Globe printing office, which caused a “strike” amongst the 
men. Great excitement was created, and angry threats were 
used against him; while the popular feeling was intensified 
by his arresting several of the workmen under an old 
English statute of the Restoration. The ill-will thus aroused 
extended among the working classes throughout Ontario, 
and doubtless caused his party the loss of more than one 
constituency. It seems highly probable, that the bitternes 
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which rankled in the breast of his murderer, had its origin 
in this old class-feud. 

Sir John is reported to have said, that he liked sup- 
porters who voted with him, not because they thought him 
in the right, but even when they believed him to be in the 
wrong. I fancy that in so saying, he only gave candid ex- 
pression to the secret feeling of all ambitious leaders. This 
brusque candour is a marked feature of Sir John’s char- 
acter, and no doubt goes a great way with the populace. 
A friend told me, that one of our leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Street, and accosted him with—"Sir John, 
our friend—says that you are the d—st liar in all Can- 
adat” Assuming a very grave look, the answer came—“I 
dare say it's true enough!” 

Sir John once said to myself. “I don’t care for office for 
the sake of money, but for the sake of power, and for the 
sake of carrying out my own views of what is best for the 
country.” And I believe he spoke sincerely. Mr. Collins, his 
biographer, has evidently pictured to himself his hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
independence. I trust and think he is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die as did his 
late rival, than quit for a moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign and the Empire. 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


I have several times had occasion to mention this gentle- 
man, who first came into notice on his being arrested, 
when a young man, and temporarily imprisoned in Buffalo, 
for being concerned in the burning of the steamer Caro- 
line, in 1838. He was then twenty-three years old, was a 
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native of Ireland, a Roman Catholic by religious profes- 
sion, and emigrated to Canada in 1827. I engaged him in 
1853, as assistant-editor and correspondent at Quebec, then 
the seat of the Canadian legislature. He had previously 
distinguished himself at college, and became one of the 
ablest Canadian writers of his day. He was the successful 
competitor for the prize given for the best essay on Canada 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived, 
might have proved a strong man in political life, 

Tn 1858, Mr. Hogan suddenly disappeared, and it was 
reported that he had gone on a shooting expedition to 
Texas. But in the following spring, a partially decomposed 
corpse was found in the melting snow near the mouth of 
the Don, in Toronto Bay. Gradually the fearful truth came 
to light through the remorse of one of the women accessory 
to the crime. A gang of loose men and women who infested 
what was called Brooks's Bush, east of the Don, were in the 
habit of robbing people who had occasion to cross the Don 
bridge at late hours of the night. Mr. Hogan frequently 
visited a friend who resided east of the bridge, on the 
Kingston Road, and on the night in question, was about 
crossing the bridge, when a woman who knew him, accosted 
him familiarly, while at the same moment another woman 
struck him on the forehead with a stone slung in a stocking; 
two or three men then rushed upon him, while partially 
insensible, and rifled his pockets. He recovered sufficiently 
to cry faintly, “Don’t murder me!” to a man whom he 
recognised and called by name. This recognition was fatal 
to him. To avoid discovery, the villains lifted him bodily, 
in spite of his cries and struggles, and tossed him over the 
parapet into the stream, where he was drowned. In 1861, 
some of the parties were arrested; one of them, named 
Brown, was convicted and hanged for the murder; two 









































others managed to prove an alibi, and so escaped punish- 
ment. 
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54 Domestic Notes 


The Rev. Henry C. Cooper was the eldest of a family of 
four brothers, who emigrated to Canada in 1832, and set- 
tled in what is known as the old Exeter settlement in the 
Huron tract. He was accompanied to Canada by his wife 
and two children, afterwards increased to nine, who en- 
dured with him all the hardships and privations of a bush 
life. In 1848 he was appointed to the rectory of Mimico, in 
the township of Etobicoke, to which was afterwards added 
the charge of the church and parish of St. George’s, Isling- 
ton, including the village of Lambton on the Humber. 

In 1863, his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became my 
wife. Our married life was in all respects a happy one, 
saddened only by anxieties arising from illness, which 
resulted in the death of one child, a daughter, at the age 
of six months, and of two others prematurely. These losses 
affected their mother's health, and she died in November, 
1868, aged 36 years. To express my sense of her loss, I quote 
from Tennyson's “In Memoriam”: 


The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts which pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crown'd with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, 








































And dull’d the murmur on thy lip; 


‘And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 


And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 

And think that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


For the following epitaph on our infant daughter, I am 
myself responsible. It is carved on a tombstone where the 
mother and her little ones lie together in St. George's 
churchyard: 


We loved thee as a budding flow’r 
That bloomed in beauty for awhile; 
‘We loved thee as a ray of light 
To bless us with its sunny smile; 


We loved thee as a heavenly gift 
So rich, we trembled to possess,— 
‘A hope to sweeten life's decline, 
‘And charm our griefs to happiness. 


‘The flower, the ray, the hope is past— 
The chill of death rests on thy brow— 
But ah! our Father's will be done, 
‘We love thee as an angel now! 


Mr. Cooper died Sept. 10, 187, leaving behind him the 
reputation of an earnest, upright life, and a strong attach 
ment to the evangelical school in the English Church. His 
widow still resides at St. George’s Hill with one of het 
daughters, Two of her sons are in the ministry, the Rev. 
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Horace Cooper, of Lloydtown, and the Rey. Robert St. 
P. O. Cooper, of Chatham. 

One of Mr. H. C. Gooper’s brothers became Judge 
Cooper, of Huron, who died some years since. Another, 
still living, is Mr. C. W. Cooper, barrister, formerly of 
Toronto, now of Chicago. He was recording secretary to 
the B. A. League, in 1849, and is a talented writer for the 
press. 
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55 The Beaver Insurance Company 


In 1860, soon after my return to Toronto, I was asked by 
my old friend and former partner, Mr. Henry Rowsell, to 
take charge of the Beaver Mutual Fire Insurance Compan 
which had been organized a year or two before by W. H. 
Smith, author of a work called “Canada—Past, Present, 
and Future,” and a Canadian Gazetteer. Of this company I 
became managing director, and continued to conduct it 
until the year 1876, when it was legislated out of existence 
by the Mackenzie government. I do not propose to inflict 
upon my readers any details respecting its operations or 
fortunes, except in so far as they were matters of public 
history. Suffice it here to say, that I assumed its charge with 
two hundred members or policy holders; that, up to the 
spring of 1876, it had issued seventy-four thousand policies, 
and that not a just claim remained unsatisfied. Its annual 
income amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and its agencies numbered a hundred. That so powerful an 
organization should have to succumb to hostile influences, 
isa striking example of the ups and downs of fortune. 
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56 The Ottawa Fires 


‘The summer of 1870 will be long remembered as the year 
of the Ottawa fires, which severely tried the strength of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th August in that year, 
a storm of wind from the south-west fanned into flames the 
expiring embers of bush-ires and burning log-heaps, 
throughout the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton 
and Ottawa, bordering on the Ottawa River between 
Upper and Lower Canada. No rain had fallen there for 
months previously, and the fields were parched to such a 
degree as seemingly to fill the air with inflammable gaseous 
exhalations, and to render buildings, fences, trees and 
pastures so dry, that the slightest spark would set them in 
a blaze. Such was the condition of the Townships of Fitz- 
roy, Huntley, Goulburn, March, Nepean, Gloucester, and 
Hull, when the storm swept over them, and in the brief 
space of four hours left them a blackened desert, with here 
and there a dwelling-house or barn saved, but everything 
else—dwellings, out-buildings, fences, bridges, crops, mead- 
ows—nay, even horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
all kinds of domestic and wild animals, and most deplor- 
able of all, twelve human beings—involved in one common 
destruction. Those farmers who escaped with their lives 
did so with extreme difficulty, in many cases only by driv- 
ing their waggons laden with their wives and children into 
the middle of the Ottawa or some smaller stream, where 
the poor creatures had to remain all night, their flesh 
blistered with the heat, and their clothing consumed on 
their bo 

‘The soil in places was burned so deeply as to render 
farms worthless, while the highways were made impassable 
by the destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
horrors of fire were added those of starvation and ex 
posure; it was many days before shelter could be provided, 
or even food furnished to all who needed it. The harvest, 
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just gathered, had been utterly consumed in the barns and 
stacks; and the green crops, such as corn, oats, turnips and 
potatoes, were so scorched in the fields as to render them 
worthless 

‘The number of families burnt out was stated at over 
four hundred, of whom eighty-two were insurers in the 
Beaver Company to the extent of some seventy thousand 
dollars, all of which was satisfactorily paid. 

‘The government and people of Canada generally took 
up promptly the charitable task of providing relief, and 
it is pleasant to be able to add that, within two years after, 
the farmers of the burnt district themselves acknowledged 
that they were better off than before the great fire—partly 
owing to a succession of good harvests, but mainly to the 
thorough cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfect destruction of all stumps and roots by the fervid 
heat. 

One or two remarkable circumstances are worth record- 
ing. A farmer was sitting at his door, having just finished 
his evening meal, when he noticed a lurid smoke with 
flames miles off. In two or three minutes it had swept over 
the intervening country, across his farm and through his 
house, licking up everything as it went, and leaving nothing 
but ashes behind it. He escaped by throwing himself down 
in a piece of wet swamp close at hand. His wife and chi 
dren were from home fortunately. Every other living thing 
was consumed. Another family was less fortunate. It con- 
sisted of a mother and several children. Driven into a 
swamp for shelter, they became separated and bewildered. 
The calcined skeletons of the poor woman and one child 
were found several days afterward. The rest escaped. 

The fire seems to have resembled an electric flash, leap- 
ing from place to place, passing over whole farms to 
pounce upon others in rear, and again vaulting to some 
other spot still further eastward. 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


In the course of the ordinary routine of a fire insurance 
office, circumstances are frequently occurring that may well 
figure in a sensational novel. One or two such may not be 
uninteresting here. I suppress the true names and localities, 
and some of the particulars. 

One dark night, in a frontier settlement of the County 
of Simcoe, a young man was returning through the bush 
from a township gathering, when he noticed teams passing 
along a concession line not far distant. As this was no un- 
usual occurrence, he thought little of it, until some miles 
further on, he came to a clearing of some forty acres, where 
there was no dwelling-house apparently, but a solitary barn, 
which, while he was looking at it, seemed to be lighted up 
by a lanthorn, and after some minutes, by a flickering 
flame which gradually increased to a blaze, and shortly 
enveloped the whole building. Hastening to the spot, no 
living being was to be seen there, and he was about to 
eave the place; but giving a last look at the burning build. 
ing, it struck him that there was very little fire inside, and 
he turned to satisfy his curiosity. There was nothing what 
ever in the barn. 

In due course, a notice was received at our office that 
on acertain night the barn of one Dennis ——, containing 
one thousand bushels of wheat, had been burnt from an 
unknown cause, and that the value thereof, some eight 
hundred dollars, was claimed from the company. At the 
same time, an anonymous letter reached me, suggesting an 
inquiry into the causes of the fire. The inquiry was in 
stituted accordingly. The holder of the policy, an old man 
upwards of sixty years of age, a miser, reputed worth ten 
thousand dollars at least, was arrested, committed to —— 
gaol, and finally tried and found guilty, without a doubt of 
his criminality being left on any body's mind who was pre 
sent. Through the skill of his counsel, however, he escaped 

and considering his miserable con 
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dition, the loss he had inflicted on himself, and his seven 
months’ detention in gaol, we took no further steps for his 
punishment. 

A country magistrate of high standing and good circum- 
stances at ——, had a son aged about twenty-seven, to 
whom he had given the best education that grammar-school 
and college could afford, and who was regarded in his own 
neighbourhood as the model of gallantry and spirited enter- 
prise. His father had supplied him with funds to erect 
substantial farm buildings, well stocked and furnished, in 
anticipation of his marriage with an estimable and well- 
educated young lady. Amongst the other buildings was a 
cheese-factory, in connection with which the young man 
commenced the business of making and selling cheese on an 
extensive scale. So matters went on for some months, until 
we received advices that the factory which we had insured, 
had been burnt during the night, and that the owner 
daimed three-thousand dollars for his loss. Our inspector 
was sent to examine and report, and was returning quite 
satisfied of the integrity of the party and the justice of the 
claim, when just as he was leaving the hotel where he had 
staid, a bystander happened to remark how curious it was 
that cheese should burn without smell. “That is impos- 
sible,” said the landlord. “I am certain,” said the former 
speaker, “that this had no smell, for I remarked it to Jack at 
the time.” 

‘The inspector reported this conversation, and I sent a 
detective to investigate the case. He remained there, dis 
guised of course, for two or three weeks, and then reported 
that large shipments of cheese to distant parts had taken 
place previously to the fire; but he could find nothing to 
criminate any individual, until accidentally he noticed 
what looked like a dog's muzzle lying in a corner of the 
Stable, He picked it up, and untying a string that was 
wound around it, found it to be the leg of a new pair of 
Pantaloons of fine quality. Watching his opportunity the 
Same evening, while in conversation with the claimant, he 
Produced the trowser-leg quietly, and enquired where the 
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fellow-leg was? Taken by surprise, the young man slunk 
silently away. He had evidently cut off a leg of his own 
pants, and used it to muzzle his house-dog, to silence its 
barking while he set the factory afire. He left the country 
that night, and we heard no more of the claim, 

‘A letter was received one day from a Roman Catholic 
priest, which informed me that a woman whose dying con- 
fession he had received, had acknowledged that several 
years before she had been accessary to a fraud upon our 
company of one hundred dollars. Her husband had in- 
sured a horse with us for that amount. The horse had been 
burnt in his stable. The claim was paid. Her confession 
was, that the horse had died a natural death, and that the 
stable was set on fire for the purpose of recovering the value 
of the horse. In this case, the woman's confession becoming 
known to her husband, he left the country for the United 
States. The woman recovered and followed him. 
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58 A Heavy Calamity 


In the year 1875, the blow fell which destroyed the Beaver 
Insurance Company, and well nigh ruined every man con- 
cerned in it, from the president to the remotest agent. In 
April of that year, a bill was passed by the Dominion Legis: 
lature relative to mutual fire insurance companies. It so 
happened that the Premier of Canada was then the Hon. 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, for whose benefit, it was understood, 
the Hon. George Brown had got up a stock company styled 
the Isolated Risk Insurance Co., of which Mr. Mackenzie 
became president. There was a strong rivalry between the 
two companies, and possibly from this cause the legislation 
of the Dominion took a complexion hostile to mutual in- 
surance, Be that as it may, a clause was introduced into the 
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Act without attracting attention, which required the Bea- 
ver Company to deposit with the Government the sum of 
fifty-thousand dollars, being the same amount as had been 
customary with companies possessing a stock capital. For 
eighteen months this clause remained unobserved, when 
the Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron, being engaged as counsel 
in an insurance case, happened to light upon it, and men- 
tioned it to me at the last meeting of the Board which he 
attended before his death, which took place two or three 
weeks afterwards. At the following Board meeting, I stated 
the facts as reported by him, and was instructed to take the 
opinion of Mr. Christopher Robinson, the eminent Queen’s 
counsel, upon the case. I did so at once, and was advised by 
him to submit the question to Professor Cherriman, super- 
intendent of insurance, by whom it was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown at Ottawa. Their decision was, that 
the Beaver Company had been required by the new Act to 
make a deposit of fifty thousand dollars before transacting 
any new business since April, 1876, and that nothing but 
an Act of Parliament could relieve the company and its 
agents from the penalties already incurred in ignorance of 
the statute. 

On receipt of this opinion, immediate notice was sent 
by circular to all the company’s agents, warning them to 
suspend operations at once. A bill was introduced at the 
following session, in February, 1877, which received the 
royal assent in April, remitting all penalties, and authoriz- 
ing the company either to wind up its business or to trans- 
mute itself into a stock company. But in the meantime, fire 
insurance had received so severe a shock from the calami- 
tous fire at St. John, x.8., by which many companies were 
ruined, and all shaken, that it was found impossible to raise 
the necessary capital to resume the Beaver business, 

hus, without fault or error on the part of its Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any kind, was 
strong and useful institution struck to the ground as by a 
levin-bolt. The directors who included men of high stand- 
ing of all political parties, lost, in the shape of paid-up 
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guarantee stock and promissory notes, about sixty thousand 
dollars of their own money, and the officers suffered in the 
same way. The expenses of winding up, owing to vexatious 
litigation, have amounted to a sum sufficient to cover the 
outside liabilities of the company. 

‘These particulars may not interest the majority of my 
readers, but I have felt it my duty to give them, as the best 
act of justice in my power to the publicspirited and hon- 
ourable men, with whom for twenty-three years I have 
acted, and finally suffered. That the members of the com- 
pany—the insured—have sustained losses by fire since Oc- 
tober, 1876, to the amount of over $45,000, which remain 
unpaid in consequence of its inability to collect its assets, 
adds another to the many evils which are chargeable to ill- 
considered and reckless legislation, in disregard of the law- 
ful vested rights of innocent people, including helpless 
widows and orphans. 
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59 The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron 





On the 20th day of April, 1844, I was standing outside the 
railing of St. James's churchyard, Toronto, on the occasion 
of a very sad funeral. The chief mourner was 2 slightly 
built, delicate-looking young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance. His youthful wife, the daughter of the late Hon. H. 
J. Boulton, at one time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 
had died, and it was at her burial he was assisting. When 
the coffin had been committed to the earth, the widowed 
husband's feelings utterly overcame him, and he fell in- 
sensible beside the still open grave. 

‘This was my first knowledge of John Hillyard Cameron. 
From that day, until his death in November, 1876, I knew 
him more or less intimately, enjoyed his confidence person- 
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ally and politically, and felt a very sincere regard for him in 
return. I used at one time to oppose his views in the City 
Council, but always good-naturedly on both sides. I was 
chairman of the Market Committee, and it was my duty to 
resist his efforts to establish a second market near the corner 
of Queen and Yonge Streets, in the rear of the buildings 
now known as the Page Block. He was a prosperous lawyer, 
highly in repute, gaining a considerable revenue from his 
profession, and being of a lively, sanguine temperament, 
launched out into heavy speculations in exchange oper- 
ations and in real estate. 

Asan eloquent pleader in the courts, he excelled all his 
contemporaries, and it was a common saying among solici- 
tors, that Cameron ruled the Bench by force of argument, 
and the jury by power of persuasion. In the Legislature he 
was no less influential. His speeches on the Clergy Reserve 
question, on the Duval case, and many others, excited the 
House of Assembly to such a degree that on one occasion an 
adjournment was carried on the motion of the ministerial 
leader, to give time for sober reflection. So it was in re- 
ligious assemblies. At meetings of the Synod of the Church 
of England, at missionary meetings, and others, his fervid 
zeal and flowing sentences carried all before them, and left 
little for others to sa 

In 1849, Mr. Cameron married again, this time a daugh- 
ter of General Mallett, of Baltimore, who survives him, and 
still resides in Toronto. After that date, and for years until 
1857, everything appeared to prosper with him. A comfort- 
able residence, well stored with valuable paintings, books 
and rarities of all kinds. The choicest of society and hosts 
of friends. An amiable growing family of sons and daugh- 
ters. Affluence and elegance, popular favour, and the full 
sunshine of prosperity. Honours were showered upon him 
from all sides. Solicitor-General in 1846, member of Parlia- 
ment for several constituencies in turn, Treasurer of the 
Law Society, and Grand Master of the Orange Association. 
Judgeships and Chief-Justiceships were known to be at his 
disposal, but declined for personal reasons. 
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My political connection with Mr. Cameron commenced 
in 1854, when, having purchased from the widow of the 
late Hugh Scobie the Colonist newspaper, I thought it 
prudent to strengthen myself by party alliances. He entered 
into the project with an energy and disinterestedness that 
surprised me. It had been a semi-weekly paper; he offered 
to furnish five thousand dollars a year to make it a daily 
journal, independent of party control; stipulated for no 
Personal influence over its editorial views, leaving them 
entirely in my discretion, and undertaking that he would} 
never reclaim the money so advanced, as long as his means 
should last. I was then comparatively young, enterprising, 
and wnembarrassed in circumstances, popular amongst my 
fellow-citizens, and mixed up in nearly every public enter. 
prise and literary association then in existence in Toronto, 
Quite ready, in fact, for any kind of newspaper enterprise. 

My arrangement with Mr. Cameron continued, with 
complete success, until 1857. The paper was acknowledged 
as a power in the state; my relations with contemporary 
journals were friendly, and all seemed well. 

In the summer of 1857 occurred the great business 
panic, which spread ruin and calamity throughout Canada 
West, caused by the cessation of the vast railway expendi 
ture of preceding years, and by the simultaneous occurrence 
of a business pressure in the United States. The great 
house of Duncan Sherman & Co., of New York, through 
which Mr. Cameron was in the habit of transacting a large 
exchange business with England, broke down suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Drafts on London were dishonoured, and 
Mr. Cameron's bankers there, to protect themselves, sold 
without notice the securities he had placed in their hands, 
at a loss to him personally of over a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Mr. Cameron was for a time prostrated by this reverse, 
but soon rallied his energies. Friends advised him to offer 
compromise to his creditors, which would have been 
gladly accepted; but he refused to do so, saying, he would 
either pay twenty shillings in the pound or die in the effort. 
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He made the most extraordinary exertions, refusing the 
highest seats on the judicial bench to work the harder at his 
profession; toiling day and night to retrieve his fortunes; 
insuring his life for heavy sums by way of security to his 
creditors; and felt confident of final success, when in Oc- 
tober, 1876, while attending the assize at Orillia, he im- 
prudently refreshed himself after a night's labour in court, 
by bathing in the cold waters of the Narrows of Lake 
Couchiching, and contracted a severe cold which laid him 
ona sick bed, which he never quitted alive. 

I saw him a day or two before his death, when he 
spoke of a heavy draft becoming due, for which he had 
made provision. In this he was disappointed. He tried to 
eave his bed to rectify the error, but fell back from ex- 
haustion, and died in the struggle—as his friends think— 
from a broken heart. 
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60 The Toronto Atheneum 


About the year 1843, the first effort to establish a free 
public library in Toronto, was made by myself, Having 
been a member of the Birkbeck Institute of London, I ex- 
erted myself to get up a similar society here, and succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathies of several of the masters of 
Upper Canada College, of whom Mr. Henry Scadding (now 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding) was the chief. He became president 
of the Atheneum, a literary association, of which I was 
secretary and librarian. In that capacity I corresponded 
with the learned societies of England and Scotland, and in 
two or three years got together several hundred volumes of 
standard works, all in good order and well bound. Meet- 
ings for literary discussion were held weekly, the principal 
speakers being Philip M. Vankoughnet (since chancellor), 
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Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now Qc), J. 
Crickmore,—Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Green. 
field), and many others whose names I cannot recall. I recol. 
lect being infinitely amused by a naive observation of one 
of these young men—“Remember, gentlemen, that we are 
the future legislators of Canada!” which proved to be 
prophetic, as most of them have since made their mark in 
some conspicuous public capacity. 

‘We met in the west wing of the old City Hall. The east- 
ern wing was occupied by the Commercial News room, and 
in course of time the two associations were united. As an 
interesting memento of many honoured citizens, I copy the 
deed of transfer in full: 








“We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commercial 
News Room, do hereby make over, assign, and transfer unto 
the members, for the time being, of the Toronto Athen- 
eum, all our right, litle, and interest in and to each our 
share in the said Commercial News Room, for the purposes 
and on the terms and conditions mentioned in the copy of 
@ Resolution of the Committee of the said Commercial 
News Room, hereunto annexed. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunto placed our hands 
and seals this 3rd day of September, 1847.” 











Thos. D. Harris IV. Allan 

Jos. D. Ridout J. Mitchell 

W. C. Ross James F. Smith 

A. T. McCord W. Gamble 

D. Paterson Richard Kneeshaw 
Wm. Proudfoot John Ewart 

FW. Birchall George Munro 
Geo. Pere. Ridout Thos. Mercer Jones 


Alexander Murray Joseph Dixon 





igned, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Samuel Thompson. 
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After the destruction by fire of the old City Hall, the 
Atheneum occupied handsome rooms in the St. Lawrence 
Hall, until 1855, when a proposition was received to unite 
with the Canadian Institute, then under the presidency of 
Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson. Dr. Wilson (now President 
Toronto University) was its leading spirit. It was thereupon 
decided to transfer the library and some minerals, with the 
ernment grant of $400, to the Canadian Institute. In 
order to legalize the transfer, application was made to 
Parliament, and on the 19th May, 1855, the Act 18 Vic., 
¢. 236, received the royal assent. The first clause reads as 
follows: “The members of the Toronto Athenaeum shall 
have power to transfer and convey to the Canadian Insti- 
tute, such and so much of the books, minerals, and other 
property of the said Toronto Atheneum, whether held 
absolutely or in trust, as they may decide upon so convey- 
ing, and upon such conditions as they may think advisable, 
which conditions, if accepted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute, shall be binding.” 

Accordingly a deed of transfer was prepared and ex- 
ecuted by the two contracting parties, by which it was 
provided 














“That the library formed by the books of the two insti- 
tutions, with such additions as may be made from the com- 
mon funds, should constitute a library to which the public 
should have access for reference, free of charge, under such 
regulations as may be adopted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute in view of the proper care and management of the 
same.” 


The books and minerals were handed over in due time, and 
acknowledged in the Canadian Journal, vol. 8, p. 394, old 
series. On the 9th February, 1856, Professor Chapman 
presented his report as curator, “on the minerals handed 
over by the Toronto Atheneum,” which does not appear to 
have been published in the Journal. The reading room 
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was subsequently handed over to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was then in full vigour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the library of the Cana- 
dian Institute is, to all intents and purposes, a public 
library by statute, and free to all citizens for ever. I am 
sorry to add, that for many years back the conditions of the 
trust have been very indifferently carried out—few citizens 
know their rights respecting it, and still fewer avail them- 
selves thereof, The Institute now has a substantial building, 
very comfortably fitted up, on Richmond Street east; has 
a good reading room in excellent order, and very obliging 
officials; gives weekly readings or lectures on Saturday 
evenings, and has accumulated a valuable library of some 
eight thousand volumes. 

Thave thus been identified with almost every movement 
made in Toronto, for affording literary recreation to her 
izens, and rejoice to see the good work progressing in 
younger and abler hands. 
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61 The Buffalo Féte 


In the month of July, 1850, the Mayor and citizens of 
Buffalo, hearing that our Canadian legislators were about 
to attend the formal opening of the Welland Canal, very 
courteously invited them to extend their trip to that city, 
and made preparations for their reception. Circumstances 
prevented the visit, but in acknowledgement of the good 
will thus shown, a number of members of the Canadian 
Parliament, then in session here, acting in concert with our 
City Council, proposed a counter-invitation, which was ac- 
cordingly sent and accepted, and a joint committee formed 
to carry out the project. 

‘The St. Lawrence Hall, then nearly finished, was hur 
riedly fitted up as a ball-room for the occasion, under the 
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volunteered charge chiefly of Messrs. F, W. Cumberland 
and Kivas Tully, architects. The hall was lined throughout, 
tent-fashion, the ceiling with blue and white, the walls with 
pink and white calico, in alternate stripes, varied with a 
multitude of flags, British and American, mottoes and other 
showy devices. The staircase was decorated with evergreens, 
which were also utilized to convert the unfinished butchers’ 
arcade into a bowery vista 500 feet long, lighted with gas 
laid for the occasion, and extending across Front Street to 
the entrance of the City Hall, then newly restored, painted 
and papered. 

Lord Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views of 
the joint committee, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
promised a review of the troops then in garrison, All was 
life and preparation throughout the city. 

On Friday, August 8th, the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatched to Lewiston to receive the guests from Buffalo. 
On her return, in the afternoon, she was welcomed with a 
salute of cannon, the men of the Fire Brigade lining the 
wharf and Front Street, along which the visitors were 
conveyed in carriages to the North American Hotel. 

Soon after nine o'clock, the Hall began to fill with a 
brilliant and joyous assemblage of visitors and citizens with 
their ladies. Lord and Lady Elgin arrived at about ten 
o'clock, and were received with the strains of “God Save the 
Queen,” by the admirable military band, which was one of 
the city’s chief attractions in those times. 

The day was very wet, and the evening still rainy. The 
arcade had been laid with matting, but it was nevertheless 
rather difficult for the fair dancers to trip all the way to the 
City Hall, in the council chamber of which supper had 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
seemed delighted with the adventure. Never since, I think, 
has the City Hall presented so distinguished and charming 
ascene. Of course there was a lady to every gentleman. The 
fair Buffalonians were loud in their praises of the whole 
arrangements, and thoroughly disposed to enjoy themselves. 

On a raised dais at the south side of the room was a 
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table, at which were seated Mayor Gurnett as host, with 
Lady Elgin; the Governor-General and Mrs. Judge Sill, of 
Buffalo; Mayor Smith, of Buffalo, and Madame Lafontaine; 
the Speakers of the two Houses of Parliament, with Mrs 
Alderman Tiffany of Buffalo, and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, 
Four long tables placed north and south, and two side 
tables, accommodated the rest of the party, amounting to 
about three hundred. All the tables were tastefully deco- 
rated with floral and other ornaments, and spread with 
every delicacy that could be procured. The presiding stew- 
ards were the Hon. Mr. Bourret, Hon. Sir Allan N. McNab, 
Hon, Messrs. Hincks, Cayley, J. H. Cameron, $. Taché, 
Drummond and Merritt. 

Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order, after 
which everybody returned to the St. Lawrence Hall, where 
dancing was resumed and kept up till an early hour next 
morning. 

‘The next day, being the 9th, the promised review of the 
Tist Regiment took place, with favourable weather, and 
was a decided success. 

In the afternoon, Lord Elgin gave a féte champétre at 
Elmsley Villa, where he then resided, and which has since 
been occupied as Knox's College. The grounds then ex- 
tended from Yonge Street to the University Park, and an 
equal distance north and south. They were well kept, and 
on this occasion charmingly in unison with the bright 
smiles and gay costumes of the ladies who, with their gentle- 
men escorts, made up the most joyous of scenes. 

Having paid my respects at the Governinent House on 
New Year's day, I was present as an invited guest at the 
garden party. His Excellency showed me marked attention, 
in recognition probably of my services as a peacemaker. 
‘The corporation, asa body, were not invited, which was the 
only instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique at 
the unflattering reception given him in October, 1849." 








‘*Some members of the corporation were much annoyed at theit 
exclusion, and inclined to resent it as a studied insult, but wistt 
counsels prevailed. 
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While conversing with him, I was amused at the enthusiasm 
ofa handsome Buffalo lady, who came up, unceremoniously 
exclaiming, “Oh, my lord, I heard your beautiful speech 
(in the marquee), you should come among us and go into 
politics. If you would only take the stump for the Presi- 
dency, I am confident you would sweep every state of the 
Union!” 

An excellent déjeuner had been served in a large tent 
on the lawn, Speeches and toasts were numerous and com- 
plimentary. The conservatory was cleared for dancing, 
which was greatly enjoyed, and the festivities were wound 
up bya brilliant display of fireworks. 

The guests departed next morning, amid hearty hand- 
shaking and professions of friendship. Before leaving the 
wharf, the Mayor of Buffalo expressed in warm and pleas- 
ing terms, his high sense of the hospitality shown himself 
and his fellow-citizens. And so ended the Buffalo Féte. 
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62 The Boston Jubilee 


The year 1851 is memorable for the celebration, at Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect 
Boston with Canada and the Lakes, and also of the Grand 
Junction Railway, a semicircular line by which all the rail- 
ways radiating from that city are linked together, so that a 
passenger starting from any one of the city stations can take 
his ticket for any other station on any of those railways, 
either in the suburbs or at distant points. I am not aware 
that so perfect a system has been attempted elsewhere. The 
natural configuration of its site has probably suggested the 
scheme. Boston proper is built on an irregular tri-conical 
hill, with its famous bay to the east; on the north the wide 
Charles River, with the promontory and hills of Charles- 
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town and East Cambridge; on the south Dorchester 
Heights. Between the principal elevations are extensive 
salt marshes, now rapidly disappearing under the en. 
croachments of artificial soil, covered in turn by vast 
warehouses, streets, railway tracks, and all the various struc. 
tures common to large commercial cities. 

Tt was in the month of July, that a deputation from the 
Boston City Council visited our principal Canadian cities, 
as the bearers of an invitation to Lord Elgin and his staff 
with the government officials, as well as the mayors and 
corporations and leading merchants of those cities, and 
other principal towns of Upper and Lower Canada, to visit 
Boston on the occasion of a great jubilee to be held in 
honour of the opening of its new railway system. 

Numerous as were the invited Canadian guests, how: 
ever, they formed but a mere fraction of the visitors ex- 
pected. Every railway staff, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, was included in the list 
of invitations; free passes and free quarters were provided 
for all; and it would be hard to conceive a more joyous 
invasion of merry travellers, than those who were pouring 
in by a rapid succession of loaded trains on all the numer. 
ous lines converging upon “the hub of the universe.” 

Our Toronto party was pretty numerous. Mr. J. G. 
Bowes was mayor, and among the aldermen present were 
Messrs. W. Wakefield (who was a host of jollity in himself), 
G. P. Ridout, R. Dempsey, E. F. Whittemore, J. G. Beard, 
Robt. Beard, John B. Robinson, Jos. Sheard and myself; 
also councilmen James Ashfield, James Price, M. P. Hayes, 
S. Platt, Jonathan Dunn, and others. There were besides, 
of leading citizens, Messrs, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Brien, 
Alex Manning, E. Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fred Perkins, 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, &c. We had a delightful trip 
down the lake by steamer, and at Ogdensburg took the cars 
for Lake Champlain. We arrived at Boston about 10 am. 
Waiting for us at the Western Railroad Depot were the 
mayor and several of the city council of Boston, with ca 
riages for our whole party. But we were too dusty and tired 
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with our long journey to think of anything but refresh- 
ments and baths, and all the other excellent things which 
awaited us at the American Hotel. Here we were confi- 
dentially informed that the Jubilee was to be celebrated on 
temperance principles, but that in compliment to the 
Canadian guests, a few baskets of champagne had been 
provided for our especial delectation; and I am compelled 
to add, that on the strength thereof, two or three worship- 
ful aldermen of Toronto got themselves locked up for the 
night in the police stations. 

It is but justice to explain here, that a very small offence 
is sufficient to procure such a distinction in Boston, Even 
the smoking of a cigar on the sidewalks, or the least symp- 
tom of unsteadiness in gait, is enough to consign a man to 
durance vile. The police were everywhere. 

The first day of the Jubilee was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the committee in receiving their visitors, providing 
them with comfortable and generally luxurious quarters, 
and introducing the principal guests to each other—also in 
exhibiting the local lions. On the second day there was an 
excursion down the harbour, which is many miles long and 
broad. Six steamboats and two large cutters, gay with flags 
and streamers, conveyed the party; champagne was in abun- 
dance (always for the Canadian visitors!) each boat had 
its band of music—very fine German bands too. Then, as 
the flotilla left the wharf and passed in succession the forti- 
fications and other prominent points, salvoes of cannon 
boomed across the bright waters, re-echoing far and wide 
amid the surrounding hills. President Fillmore and his 
suite were on board the leading vessel, and to him, of 
course, these honours were paid. On every boat was spread 
a banquet for the guests; toasts and sentiments were given 
and duly honoured; and to judge by the noise and excited 
gesticulations of the banqueter, nothing could be more 
complete than the fusion of Yankees and Canadians. 

At noon, a regatta was held, which, the weather being 
fine, with a light breeze, was pronounced by yachtsmen a 
distinguished success. At five o'clock the citizens crowded 
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in vast numbers to the Western Railway Station, there to 
meet His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
with his brother Colonel Bruce and a numerous staff. He 
was welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, a fine venerable old man 
of the Mayflower stock. Mutual compliments were ex- 
changed, and the new comers escorted to the Revere House, 
a very handsome hotel, the best in Boston. Everywhere the 
streets were lined with throngs of people, who cheered our 
Governor-General to the uttermost extent of their lung- 
power. 

On the third day took place a monster procession, at 
least a mile and a-half in length, and modelled after the 
plan of the German trades festivals. Besides the long line 
of carriages filled with guests, from the President and the 
Governor-General down to the humblest city officer, there 
was an immense array of “trade expositions” or pageants, 
that is, huge waggons drawn by four, six, eight and some- 
times ten horses, each waggon serving as a model workshop, 
whereon printers, hatters, bootmakers, turners, carriage. 
makers, boat-riggers, stone-cutters, silversmiths, plumbers, 
marketmen, piano-forte makers, and many other handi- 
craftsmen worked at their respective callings. 

The finest street of private residences was Dover Street, 
a noble avenue of cut stone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Boston families. The decorations here were 
both costly and tasteful; and the hospitality unbounded. 
As each carriage passed slowly along, footmen in livery 
presented at its doors silver trays loaded with refreshments 
in the shape of pastry, bon-bons, and costly wines. The 
ladies of each house, richly dressed, stood on the lower 
steps and welcomed the visitors with smiles and waving of 
handkerchiefs. At two or three places in the line of pro- 
cession, were platforms handsomely festooned, occupied by 
bevies of fair girls in white, or by hundreds of children of 
both sexes, belonging to the common schools, prettily 
dressed, and bearing bouquets of bright flowers which they 
presented to the occupants of the carriages. 

I could not help remarking to my companion, one of 
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the members of the Boston City Council, that more aristo- 
cratic-looking women than these Dover Street matrons, 
were not, I thought, to be found in all Europe. He told me 
not to whisper such a sentiment in Boston, for fear it 
might expose the objects of my complimentary remark to 
being mobbed by the democracy. 

At length the procession came to an end. But it was 
only a prelude to a still more magnificent demonstration, 
which was the great banquet given to four thousand people 
under one vast tent covering half an acre of ground on the 
Common. Thither the visitors were escorted in carriages, 
with the usual attention and solicitude for their every 
comfort, and when within, and placed according to their 
several ranks and localities, it was truly a sight to be re- 
membered. The tent was two hundred and fifty feet in 
length by ninety in width. The roof and sides were all but 
hidden by the profusion of flags and bunting festooned 
everywhere. A raised table for the visitors extended around 
the entire tent. For the citizens proper were placed ten rows 
of parallel tables running the whole length of the inner 
area; altogether providing seats for three thousand six hun- 
dred people, besides smaller tables at convenient spots. 
There were present also a whole army of waiters, one to 
cach dozen guests, and indefatigable in their duties. 

‘The repast included all kinds of cold meats and tem- 
perance drinks. Flowers for every person and great flower 
trophies on the tables; abundance of huge water and musk 
melons, and other fruits in great variety and perfection, 
especially native grown peaches and Bartlett pears, which 
Boston produces of the finest quality. Also plenty of pastry 
of many tempting kinds. It took scarcely twenty minutes to 
seat the entire “dinner party" comfortably, so excellent 
Were the arrangements, 

Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre- 
sided, announced that President Fillmore was required to 
leave for Washington on urgent state business; which he did 
after his health had been proposed and acknowledged. A 
litte piece of dramatic acting was noticeable here, when 
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the President and Lord Elgin, one on each side of the 
Mayor, shook hands across his worshipful breast, the Presi- 
dent retaining his lordship’s hand firmly clasped in his own 
for some time; a tableau which gave rise to a tumultuous 
burst of applause from the whole assemblage. 

‘Then commenced in earnest the play of knives and 
forks, four thousand of each, producing a unique and some- 
what droll effect. After the President had gone, Lord Elgin 
became the chief lion of the day, and right well did his 
lordship play his part, entering thoroughly into the preju- 
dices of his auditors while disclaiming all flattery, pouring 
out witticism after witticism, sometimes of the broadest, 
and altogether carrying the audience with him until they 
were worked up into a perfect frenzy of applause. 

“The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” having been pro- 
posed by His Honour Mayor John P. Bigelow, was re- 
ceived, as the Boston account of the Jubilee says, “with nine 
such cheers as would have made Her Majesty, had she been 
present, forget that she was beyond the limits of her own 
dominions; and the band struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ 
as if to complete the illusion.” The compliment was ack- 
nowledged by Lord Elgin, who said: 





“Allow me, gentlemen, as there seems to be in America 
some little misconception on these points, to observe, that 
we, monarchists though we be, enjoy the advantages of self- 
government, of popular elections, of deliberative assem- 
blies, with their attendant blessings of caucuses, stump or- 
ators, lobbyings and log-rollings—(Laughter)—and I am 
not sure but we sometimes have a little pipelaying—(re- 
newed laughter)—almost, if not altogether, in equal perfec- 
tion with yourselves. I must own, gentlemen, that I was 
exceedingly amused the other day, when one of the gentle- 
men who did me the honour to visit me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation of the Common Council and Corporation of 
the City of Boston, observed to me, with the utmost gravity, 
that he had been delighted to find, upon entering our Legis 
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lative Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as much 
liberty of speech there as in any body of the kind he had 
ever visited. (Laughter.) I could not help thinking that if 
my kind friend would only favour us with his company in 
Canada for a few weeks, we should be able to demonstrate, 
lo his entire satisfaction, that the tongue is quite as ‘un- 
ruly’ @ ‘member’ on the north side of the line as on this 
side. (Renewed laughter.) 

“Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for I have 
not the voice for it, and I cannot pretend to undertake to 
make a regular speech to you. I belong to a people who are 
notoriously slow of speech. (Laughter.) If any doubt ever 
existed on this point, it must have been set at rest by the 
verdict which a high authority has recently pronounced. 
| A distinguished American—a member of the Senate of the 
United States, who has lately been in England, informed his 
countrymen, on his return, that sadly backward as poor 
John Bull is in many things, in no one particular does he 
make so lamentable a failure as when he tries his hand at 
public speaking. (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, deferring, 
as feel bound to do, to that high authority, and conscious 
that in no particular do I more faithfully represent my 
countrymen than in my stammering tongue and embar- 
rassed utterance (continued laughter), you may judge what 
my feelings are when I am asked to address an assembly like 
this, convened under the hospitable auspices of the Corpo- 
ration of Boston, I believe to the tune of some four thou- 
sand, in this State of Massachusetis, a State which is so 
famous for its orators and its statesmen, a State that can 
boast of Franklins, and Adamses, and Everetts, and Win- 
throps and Lawrences, and Sumners and Bigelows and a 
host of other distinguished men; a State, moreover, which 
is the chosen home, if not the birthplace of the illustrious 
Secretary of State of the American Union. (A pplause.) 

“But, gentlemen, although I cannot make a speech to 
you, I must tell you, in the plain and homely way in which 
John Bull tries to express his feelings when his heart is full 
~that is to say, when they do not choke him and prevent 
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his utterance altogether (sensation)—in that homely way I 
must express to you how deeply grateful I and all who are 
with me (hear, hear), feel for the kind and gratifying re- 
ception we have met with in the City of Boston. For my. 
self, I may say that the citizens of Boston could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour than that which they 
have conferred, in inviting me to this festival, and in thus 
enabling me not only to receive the hand of kindness which 
has been extended to me by the authorities of the City and 
of the State, but also giving me the opportunity, which I 
never had before, and perhaps may never have again, of 
paying my respects to the President of the United States, 
(Applause.) And although it would ill become me, a strang. 
er, to presume to eulogise the conduct or the services of 
President Fillmore, yet as a bystander, as an observer, and 
by no means an indifferent or careless observer, of your 
progress and prosperity, I think I may venture to affirm 
that it is the opinion of all impartial men, that President 
Fillmore will occupy an honourable place on the roll of 
illustrious men on whom the mantle of Washington has 
fallen. (Applause and cheers.) 

“Somebody must write to the President, and tell him 
how that remark about him was received. (Laughter.) 

“Gentlemen: I have always felt a very deep interest in 
the progress of the lines of railway communication, of 
which we are now assembled to celebrate the completion. 
The first railway that I ever travelled upon in North Amer- 
ica, forms part of the iron band which now unites Mont- 
real to Boston. I had the pleasure, about five years ago, of 
travelling with a friend of mine, whom I see now present 
—Governor Paine—I think as far as Concord, upon that 
line. 

“Ex-Governor Paine, of Vermont—It was Franklin. 

“Lord Elgin—He contradicts me; he says it was not Con- 
cord, but Franklin; but I will make a statement which Iam 
sure he will not contradict; it is this—that although we 
travelled together two or three days—after leaving the cars, 
over bad roads, and in all sorts of queer conveyances, we 
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never reached a place which we could with any propriety 
have christened Discord. (Laughter and applause.) 


“As to the citizens of Boston, I shall not attempt to detail 
their merits, for their name is Legion; but there is one 
merit, which I do not like to pass unnoticed, because they 
always seem to have possessed it in the highest perfection. 
It is the virtue of courage. Upon looking very accurately 
into history, I find one occasion, and one only upon which 
it appears to me that their courage entirely failed them. I 
see a great many military men present, and I am afraid that 
they will call me to account for this observation (laughter) 
—and what do you think that occasion was? I find, from 
the most authentic records, that the citizens of Boston were 
altogether carried away by panic, when it was first proposed 
to build a railroad from Boston to Providence, under the 
apprehension that they themselves, their wives and their 
children, their stores and their goods, and all they possessed, 
would be swallowed up bodily by New York. (Laughter.) 

“I hope that Boston has wholly recovered from that 
panic. I think it is some evidence of it, that she has laid 
out fifty millions in railways since that time.” 











After his lordship, followed Edward Everett, whose speech 
was a complete contrast in every respect. Eloquent exceed- 
ingly, but chaste, terse and poetical; it charmed the Ca- 
nadian visitors as much as Lord Elgin’s had delighted the 
natives. Here are a few extracts: 


“It is not easy for me to express to you the admiration with 
which I have listened to the very beautiful and appropriate 
speech with which his Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Ganada, has just delighted us. You know, sir, that the 
truest and highest art is to conceal art; and I could not 
but be reminded of that maxim, when I heard that gentle- 
nan, after beginning with disabling himself, and caution- 
ing us at the onset that he was slow of speech, proceed to 
make one of the happiest, most appropriate and eloquent 
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speeches ever uttered. If I were travelling with his lordship 
in his native mountains of Gael, I should say to him, in the 
language of the natives of those regions, sma sheen—very 
well, my lord. But in plain English, sir, that which has 
fallen from his lordship has given me indeed new cause to 
rejoice that ‘Chatham’s language is my mother tongue’ 
(Great cheering.) 


“We have, Sir, in this part of the country long been con- 
vinced of the importance of this system of communication; 
although it may be doubted whether the most sagacious and 
sanguine have even yet fully comprehended its manifold 
influences. We have, however, felt them on the sea board 
and in the interior. We have felt them in the growth of our 
manufactures, in the extension of our commerce, in the 
growing demand for the products of agriculture, in the in- 
crease of our population. We have felt them prodigiously 
in transportation and travel. The inhabitant of the country 
has felt them in the ease with which he resorts to the city 
markets, whether as a seller or a purchaser. The inhabitant 
of the city has felt them in the facility with which he can 
get to asister city, or to the country; with which he can get 
back to his native village;—to see the old folks, aye, Sir, and 
some of the young folks—with which he can get a mouthful 
of pure mountain air—or run down in dog days to Glouces- 
ter or Phillips’ beach, or Plymouth, or Cohassett, or New 
Bedford. 

“T say, Sir, we have felt the benefit of our railway system 
in these and a hundred other forms, in which, penetrating 
far beyond material interests, it intertwines itself with all 
the concerns and relations of life and society; but I have 
never had its benefits brought home to me so sensibly as on 
the present occasion. Think, Sir, how it has annihilated 
time and space, in reference to this festival, and how greatly 
to our advantage and delight! 

“When Dr. Franklin, in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, with Philadelphia as the metropolis, he 
gave as a reason for this part of the plan, that Philadelphia 
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is situated about half way between the extremes, and 
could be conveniently reached even from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in eighteen days! I believe the President of the 
United States, who has honoured us with his company at 
this joyous festival, was not more than twenty-four hours 
actually on the road from Washington to Boston; two to 
Baltimore, seven more to Philadelphia, five more to New 
York, and ten more to Boston. 

“And then Canada, sir, once remote, inaccessible region 
—but now brought to our very door. If a journey had been 
contemplated in that direction in Dr. Franklin’s time, it 
would have been with such feelings as a man would have 
now-a-days, who was going to start for the mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, and the shores of the Arctic Sea. But 
no, sir; such a thing was never thought of—never dreamed 
of. A horrible wilderness, rivers and lakes unspanned by 
human art, pathless swamps, dismal forests that it made the 
flesh creep to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
than the Indian’s trail, echoing with no sound more invit- 
ing than the yell of the wolf and the warwhoop of the sav- 
age; these it was that filled the space between us and Can- 
ada. The inhabitants of the British Colonies never entered 
Canada in those days but as provincial troops or Indian 
captives; and lucky he that got back with his scalp on. 
(Laughter.) This state of things existed less than one hun- 
dred years ago; there are men living in Massachusetts who 
were born before the last party of hostile Indians made an 
incursion to the banks of the Connecticut river. 

“As lately as when I had the honour to be the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, I signed the pension warrant 
of a man who lost his arm in the year 1757, in a conflict 
with the Indians and French in one of the border wars, in 
those dreary Canadian forests. His Honour the Mayor will 
recollect it, for he countersigned the warrant as Secretary 
of State. Now, Sir, by the magic power of these modern 
works of art, the forest is thrown open—the rivers and lakes 
are bridged—the valleys rise, the mountains bow their ever- 
lasting heads; and the Governor-General of Canada takes 
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his breakfast in Montreal, and his dinner in Boston;—read- 
ing a newspaper leisurely by the way which was printed a 
fortnight ago in London. [Great Applause] In the exca- 
vations made in the construction of the Vermont railroads, 
the skeletons of fossil whales and palazozoic elephants have 
been brought to light. I believe, Sir, if a live spermaciti 
whale had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, or a 
native elephant had walked leisurely into Burlington from 
the neighbouring woods, of a summer's morning, it would 
not be thought more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin’s journey to us this week, could 
it have been foretold to them a century ago, with all the 
circumstances of despatch, convenience and safety. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“I recollect that seven or eight years ago there was a 
project to carry a railroad into the lake country in England 
into the heart of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Mr. 
Wordsworth, the lately deceased poet, a resident in the 
centre of this region, opposed the project. He thought that 
the retirement and seclusion of this delightful region would 
be disturbed by the panting of the locomotive, and the cry 
of the steam whistle. If I am not mistaken, he published 
one or two sonnets in deprecation of the enterprise. Mr. 
Wordsworth was a kind-hearted man, as well as a most 
distinguished poet, but he was entirely mistaken, as it seems 
to me, in this matter. The quiet of a few spots may be dis 
turbed; but a hundred quiet spots are rendered accessible. 
The bustle of the station house may take the place of the 
Druidical silence of some shady dell; but, Gracious Heav- 
ens! sir, how many of those verdant cathedral arches, en- 
twined by the hand of God in our pathless woods, are 
opened to the grateful worship of man by these means of 
communication. (Cheers.) 

“How little of rural beauty you lose, even in a country of 
comparatively narrow dimensions like England—how less 
than little in a country so vast as this—by works of this 
description. You lose a little strip along the line of the 
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road, which partially changes its character; while, 
compensation, you bring all this rural beauty— 


“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 


within the reach, not of a score of luxurious, sauntering 
tourists, but of the great mass of the population, who have 
senses and tastes as keen as the keenest. You throw it open, 
with all its soothing and humanizing influences, to thou- 
sands, who, but for your railways and steamers, would have 
lived and died without ever having breathed the life giving 
air of the mountains; yes, sir, to tens of thousands, who 
would have gone to their graves, and the sooner for the 
privation, without ever having caught a glimpse of the most 
magnificent and beautiful spectacle which nature presents 
to the eye of man—that of a glorious combing wave, a 
quarter of a mile long, as it comes swelling and breasting 
towards the shore, till its soft green ridge bursts into a crest 
of snow, and settles and dies along the whispering sands!” 
(Immense cheering.) 

“But even this is nothing compared with the great social 
and moral effects of this system, a subject admirably treated, 
in many of its aspects, in a sermon by Dr. Gannett, which 
has been kindly given to the public. All important also are 
its political effects in binding the States together as one 
family, and uniting us to our neighbours as brethren and 
Rinsfolk. I do not know, Sir, [turning to Lord Elgin,] but 
in this way, from the kindly seeds which have been sown 
this week, in your visit to Boston, and that of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded and accompanied 
you, our children and grandchildren, as long as this great 
‘Anglo-Saxon race shall occupy the continent, may reap a 
harvest worth all the cost which has devolved on this gen- 
eration. [Cheers.] 


Other speeches followed, which would not now interest 
my readers. In due time the assemblage broke up, and the 
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guests streamed away over the lovely Common in all direc- 
tions, forming even in their departure a wonderful and 
pleasing spectacle. 

‘We Canadians remained in Boston several days, visiting 
the public institutions, presenting and receiving addresses, 
and participating in a series of civic pageants, the more 
enjoyable because to us altogether novel and unprece- 
dented. Our hosts informed us, that they were quite ac- 
customed to and always prepared for such gatherings. 


DK 


63 Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 and 50 of this book, I have referred to certain 
conversations I had with Sir Wm. Logan, on the existence 
of ocean beaches, extending from Newfoundland to the 
North-West Territory, at an altitude of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet above the present sea level. Also of a 
secondary series of beaches, seven hundred feet above Lake 
Ontario, at Oak Ridges, eighteen miles north of Toronto; 
and a third series, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the Lake, which I believe also occur at many 
points on the opposite lake-shore. In chapter 46 I mentioned 
the fact of my finding evidences of human remains at the 
very base of one of these lower beaches, at Carlton, on the 
Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto. 

When I wrote those chapters, and until this present 
month of January, 1884, I was doubtful whether I should 
not be regarded as fanciful or unreliable. I have now, how- 
ever, just seen in Good Words for this month, an article 
headed “Geology and the Deluge,” from the pen of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points to which I allude, namely, first, that there was 
spread over the whole northern portion of this continent, 
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sea fifteen hundred feet above the land; secondly, that the 
depth of water was reduced to a thousand feet, and re- 
mained so during the formation of our Oak Ridges; and 
lastly, that a further subsidence of eight hundred feet took 
place, reducing the sea to the height of the Carlton beach; 
and that the latest of these subsidences must have occurred 
after our earth had been long peopled, and within historic 
times—probably at the date of the deluge recorded by 
Moses 

His Grace says: 





“I think I could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
might be to geological observation or to geological reason- 
ing, to a place within a few miles of Inverary, and point 
out a number of facts which would convince him that the 
whole of our mountains, the whole of Scotland, had been 
lying deeper in the sea than it does now to a depth of at 
least 2,000 feet. ... I believe that the submergence of the 
land towards the close of what is called the Glacial Period, 
was to a considerable extent a sudden submergence, prob- 
ably more sudden to the south of the country than it was 
here, and that the Deluge was closely connected with that 
submergence. ... The enormous stretch of country which 
jes between Russia and Behring’s Straits is very little 
known, and almost uninhabited. It is frozen to within a 
very few feet of the surface all the year round. In that 
frozen mud the Mammoth has been preserved untouched. 
There have been numerous carcases found with the flesh, 
the skin, the hair and the eyes complete... . Has this 
great catastrophe of the submergence of the land to the 
depth of at least two or three thousand feet, taken place 
since the birth of Man? In answer to this question I must 
refer to the fact now clearly ascertained, that Man coexisted 
with the Mammoth, and that stone implements are found 
in numbers in the very gravels and brick earths which con- 
tain bones of those great mammalia.” 














I should be glad to quote more, but this is enough to ac- 
count for the circumstances I have myself noted, and to 
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explain also, I think, the vast deposit of mud which forms 
the prairies of the Western States, and of the Canadian 
North-West; which has its counterpart in the European 
prairie countries of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the Duke 
appears to me to overlook the circumstance, that the vast 
accumulation of animal remains in Siberia, mostly of 
southern varieties, to which he refers, must have been 
swept there, not by an upheaval, but by a depression in the 
northern hemisphere, and a corresponding rise in the 
southern, whence all these mammoths, lions and tigers, are 
supposed to have been swept. To account for their present 
elevated position, a second convulsion restoring the de- 
pressed parts to their original altitude, must apparently 
have occurred—at least that is my unscientific conclusion, 
It would seem that we ought to look for similar accumu- 
Jations of animal matter in our own Hudson's Bay territory, 
where, also, it is stated, the ground remains frozen 
throughout summer to within three fect of the surface, as 
in Siberia. 
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64 The Franchise 


While I was a member of the City Council, the question 
of the proper qualification for electors of municipal 
councils and of the legislature, was much under discussion. 
I told my Reform opponents, who advocated an extremely 
low standard, that the lower they fixed the qualification 
for voters, the more bitterly they would be disappointed; 
that the poorer the electors the greater the corruption 
that must necessarily prevail. And so it has proved. 

In thinking over the subject since, I have been led to 
compare the body politic to a pyramid, the stones in every 
layer of which shall be more numerous than the aggregate 
of all the layers above it. And this comparison is by no 
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means strained, as I believe it will be found, that each and 
every class is indeed numerically greater than all the classes 
higher in social rank—the idlers than the industrious— 
the workers than the employers—the children than the 
parents—the illiterate than the instructed—and so on. 
‘Thus it follows as a necessary consequence, that the adop- 
tion of the principle of manhood suffrage, now so much 
advocated, must necessarily place all political power in the 
hands of the worst offscourings of the community—law- 
breakers, vagrants, and outcasts of all kinds. This would be 
equivalent to inverting the pyramid, and expecting it to 
remain poised upon its apex—which is an impossibility. 
Whether the capstone of the social pyramid ought to be 
king or president, is not material to my argument. On 
republican principles—and with the French King, Louis 
Philippe, I hold that the British constitutional monarchy 
is “the best of all republics”—the true theory of repre- 
sentative institutions must be, that each class of the electors 
should have a voice in the councils of the country equal to, 
and no greater than, each of the several classes (or strata) 
above. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavian 
storthings, in which there were four orders of legislators 
king, nobles, clergy, and peasants, each of which had a 
veto on all questions brought before any one of them. 
‘Thus, the election of members of local municipal 
councils would be vested in the ratepayers, much as at 
present, The district (not county) councils would be elec- 
ted by the local municipalities; and would themselves be 
entitled to elect members of the provincial legislatures 
These latter again might properly be entrusted with the 
election of the Dominion House of Commons. And to 
carry the idea a step further, the Dominion Legislature it- 
self would be a fitting body to nominate representatives to 
a great council of the Empire, which should decide all 
questions of peace or war, of commerce, and other matters 
affecting the whole body politic. To make the analogy 
complete, and bind the whole structure together, each class 
should be limited in its choice to the class next above it, 
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by which process, it is to be presumed, “the survival of the 
fittest” would be secured, and every man elected to the 
higher bodies must have won his way from the municipal 
council up through all the other grades, 

I should give each municipal voter such number of 
votes as would represent his stake in the municipality, say 
one vote for every four hundred dollars of assessable pro- 
perty, and an additional vote for every additional four 
hundred dollars, up to a maximum of perhaps ten votes, 
and no more, which would sufficiently protect the richer 
ratepayers without neutralizing the wishes of the poorer 
voters. 

On such a system, every voter would influence the 
entire legislation of the country to the exact extent of his 
intelligence, and of his contributions to the general ex- 
penditure. Corruption would be almost, and intimidation 
quite, impracticable. 

To meet the need for a revisory body or senate, the 
retired judges of the Upper Courts, and retired members 
of the House of Commons, after ten or twenty years’ ser- 
vice, should form an unexceptionable tribunal for any of 
the colonies. 

Tam aware that the election of legislators by the county 
councils has been already advocated in Canada, and that in 
other respects this chapter may be considered not a little 
presumptuous; but I conclude, nevertheless, to print it for 
what it is worth. 


SKE 


65 Free Trade and Protection 


T have, I believe, in the preceding pages, established be- 
yond contradiction the historical fact, that the Conserva- 
tive party, whatever their other faults may have been, ate 
not justly chargeable with making use of the Protection 
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cry as a mere political manceuvre, only adopted imme- 
diately prior to the general elections of 1878. 

I have mentioned, that when I was about eighteen 
years of age, the Corn-Law League was in full blast in 
England. I was foreman and proof-reader of the printing 
office whence all its principal publications issued, and was 
in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet Thompson, 
M.p., and the other free-trade leaders. I was even then 
struck with the circumstance, that while loudly professing 
their disinterested desire for the welfare of the whole hu- 
man race, the authors of the movement urged as their 
main argument with the manufacturers and farmers, that 
ingland could undersell the whole world in cheap goods, 
while her agriculturists could never be undersold in their 
own markets. This reasoning appeared to me both hypo- 
critical and fraudulent; and I hold that it has proved so, 
and that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
is already looming in the near future. As righteously might 
a single shop-keeper build his hopes of profit upon the 
utter ruin of all his trade competitors, as a single country 
dare to speculate, as the British free-trader has done, on 
the destruction of the manufacturing industries of all other 
nations. 

‘The present troubles in Ireland, are they not the direct 
fruit of the crushing out of its linen industry? The 
Scindian war in India, was it not caused by the depopu- 
lation of a whole province of a million and a half of people, 
through the annihilation of its nankeen manufacture. And 
if Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and Switzerland and America— 
including Canada—become the mere bondslaves of the 
Cobdens and the Brights—et hoc genus omne? 

But there is a Power above all, that has ordered events 
otherwise. I assume it to be undeniable, that according to 
natural laws, the country which produces any raw material, 
must ultimately become its cheapest manipulator. England 
has no inherent claim to control any manufactures but 
those of tin, iron, brass and wool; and with time, all or 
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most of these may be wrested from her. Her cotton mills 
must ultimately fade away before those of India, the South- 
em States, and Africa. Her grain can never again compete 
with that of Russia and the Canadian North-West. Her 
iron-works with difficulty now hold their own against 
Germany and the United States. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are threatened by Switzerland, by the New England States, 
and—before many decades—by Canada. And so on with all 
the rest of England’s monopolies. Dear labour, dear farm- 
ing, dear soil, will tell unfavourably in the end, in spite of 
all trade theories and ex parte arguments. 

Yet more. It would not be hard to show, I think, that 
the tenantright and agrarian agitations of the present day 
are due to Free Trade; that the cry, “the land belongs to 
the labourer,” is the direct offspring of the Cobden teach- 
ing; and that the issue will but too probably be, a disastrous 
revulsion of labour against capital, and poverty against 
wealth. They who sow the wind, must reap the whirlwind! 
God send that it may not happen in our day! 


DIKE 





66 The Future of Canada 


I may venture, I hope, to put down here some of the con- 
clusions to which my fifty years’ experience in Canada, and 
my observation of what has been going on during the same 
term in the United States, have led me. It is a favourite 
boast with our neighbours, that all North America must 
ultimately be brought under one government, and that 
the manifest destiny of Canada will irresistibly lead her on 
to annexation. And we have had, and still have amongst 
us, those who welcome the idea, and some who have lately 
grown audacious enough to stigmatize as traitors those 
ke myself, claim to be citizens, not of the Dominion 
only, but of the Empire, 
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To say nothing of the semi-barbarous population of 
Mexico, who would have to be consulted, there is a section 
of the Southern States which may yet demand autonomy 
for the Negro race, and which will in all probability seize 
the first opportunity for so doing. Then in Canada, we 
have a million of French Canadians, who make no secret 
of their preference for French over British alliance; and 
who will surely claim their right to act upon their con- 
vic ¢ moment British authority shall have become 
relaxed. Nor can they be blamed for this, however we may 
doubt the soundness of their conclusions. Then we have 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia, who would probably follow 
French Canada wheresoever she might lead; nor could the 
few British people of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island—unaided by England—escape the same fate. Even 
Eastern Ontario might have to fight hard to escape a 
French Republican régime. 

There remain Middle and Western Ontario, and the 
North-West—two naturally isolated territories, neither of 
which could be expected to incur the horrors of war for 
the sake of the other. It is not, I think, difficult to foresee, 
that, given independence, Ontario must inevitably cast 
her lot in with the United States. But with the North-West, 
the case is entirely different 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, via Hudson's Bay, the 
distance is less by eleven hundred miles than by way of 
the St. Lawrence. From Liverpool to China and Japan, via 
the same northern route, the distance is—as a San Francisco 
journal points out—a thousand miles shorter than by any 
other trans-American line. It is really two thousand miles 
shorter than via San Francisco and New York. From 
James's Bay as a centre, the cities of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and Winnipeg, 
are pretty nearly equidistant, How immense, then, will be 
the power which the possession of the Hudson's Bay, and 
of the railway route through to the Pacific, must confer 
upon Great Britain, so long as she holds it under her sole 
control. And where is the nation that can prevent her so 
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holding it, while her fleets command the North Atlantic 
Ocean. It is not utterly inconceivable, that English states. 
men can be found so mad or so unpatriotic, as to throw 
away the very key of the world’s commerce, by neglecting 
or surrendering British interests in the North-West; ot 
that Manchester and Birmingham —Sheflield and Glasgow 
~should sustain for a moment any government that could 
dream of so doing. I firmly believe, in fine, that either by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson's Bay route, or both, 
British connexion with Canada is destined to endure, all 
Prognostications to the contrary notwithstanding. England 
may afford to be shut out of the Suez canal, or the Panama 
canal, or the entire of her South African colonies, better 
than she can afford to part with the Dominion, and notably 
the Canadian North-West. If there be any two countries 
in the world whose interests are inseparable, they are the 
British Isles and North-Western Canada—the former being 
constrained by her food necessities, the latter by her want 
of a secure grain market. Old Canada, some say, has her 
natural outlet in the United States—which is only very 
partially true, as the reverse might be asserted with equal 
force. Not so the North-West. She has her natural market 
in Great Britain; and Great Britain, in turn, will find in 
the near future her best customer in Manitoba and the 
North-Western prairies. 
So mote it be! 


DIKE 


67 The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute 


The following account of the rise and progress of this 
institution, has been obligingly furnished me by one of its 
earliest and best friends, Mr. William Edwards, to whom, 
undoubtedly, more than to any other man, it has been 
indebted for its past success and usefulness: 
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The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute was established in 
January, 1831, at a meeting of influential citizens called 
together by James Lesslie, Esq., now of Eglinton. Its first 
quarterly meeting of members was held in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s school-room; the report being read by Mr. Bates, and 
the number of enrolled members being fifty-six. Dr. W. W. 
Baldwin (father of the Hon. Robert Baldwin), Dr. Dunlop, 
Capt. Fitzgibbon, John Ewart, Wm. Lawson, Dr. Rolph, 
James Cockshutt, James and James G. Worts, John Harper, 
E. R. Denham, W. Musson, J. M. Murchison, W. B. Jarvis, 
T. Carfrae, T. F. (the late Rev. Dr.) Caldicott, James Cull, 
Dr. Dunscombe, C. C. Small, J. H. Price, Timothy Parsons, 
A. Thomson, and others, were active workers in promoting 
the organization and progress of the Institute. 

Where the institute was at first located, the writer has 
not been able to ascertain; but meetings were held in the 
“Masonic Lodge” rooms in Market (now Colborne) Street, 
a wooden building, on the ground floor of which was the 
common school taught by Thomas Appleton. A library and 
museum were formed, lectures delivered, and evening 
classes of instruction carried on for the improvement of its 
members. 

During the year 1835, a grant of £200 was made by 
the legislature, for the purchase of apparatus. The amount 
was entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur- 
chases were made by him or by those to whom he com- 
mitted the trust. The apparatus was of an expensive char- 
acter, and very incomplete, and was never of much value 
to the Institute. 

The outbreak of the rebellion of Upper Canada in De- 
cember, 1837, and the excitement incident thereto, check- 
ed the progress of the Institute for awhile; but in 1838, 
the directors reported they had secured from the city cor- 
poration a suite of rooms for the accommodation of the 
Institute, in the south-east corner of the Market Buildings 
—the site of the present St. Lawrence Market. 

In the year 1844, the Institute surrendered the rooms 
in the Market Buildings, and occupied others above the 
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store No. 12 Wellington Buildings, just east of the Wes. 
leyan Book-room; and, through the kindness of the late 
sheriff, W. B. Jarvis, had the use of the county courtroom 
for its winter lectures. During this year the city corporation 
contracted to erect a two-story fire-hall on the site of the 
present fire-hall and police-court buildings. On the me- 
morial of the Institute, the council extended its ground 
plan, so as to give all necessary accommodation to the fire 
department in the lower story, and the Institute continued 
the building of the second story for its accommodation, and 
paid to the contractors the difference between the cost of 
the extended building and the building first contracted for, 
which amounted to £465 5s, 6d.—this sum being raised by 
voluntary subscriptions of from Is. to £1 each. 

The foundation stone of the building was laid on the 
27th of August, 1845, and the opening of the rooms took 
place (John Ewart, Esq., in the chair), on the 12th of 
February, 1846; when the annual meeting of the Institute 
was held, and the Hon. R. B. Sullivan delivered an 
eloquent address, congratulatory to the Institute on its 
possession of a building so convenient for its purposes. 

The statute for the incorporation of the Institute was 
assented to on the 28th July, 1847, and a legislative grant 
of money was made to the Institute during the same year. 

In 1848, the Institute inaugurated the first of a series 
of exhibitions of works of art and mechanism, ladies’ work, 
antiquities, curiosities, &c. This was kept open for two 
weeks, and was a means of instruction and amuseinent to 
the public, and of profit to the Institute funds. Similar 
exhibitions were repeated in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1861, and 
1866; and in 1868 an exclusively fine arts exhibition was 
held, of upwards of 700 paintings and drawings—many of 
them being copies of the old masters. In obtaining spect- 
mens for, and in the management of nearly all these ex- 
hibitions, as well as in several other departments of the 
Institute's operations, Mr. J. E. Pell was always an in- 
defatigable worker. 
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In 1851, the members of the Institute began to realize 
the fact that their hall accommodation was too limited; 
and in September, 1853, the site at the corner of Church 
and Adelaide Streets was purchased by public auction, for 
£1,632 5s. 0d., and plans for a new building were at once 
prepared, and committees were appointed to canvas for 
subscriptions. The appeal to the citizens was nobly re- 
sponded to, and before the close of the year the sum of 
£1,200 was contributed. The president of the Institute, 
the late F. W. Cumberland, Esq., generously presented 
the plans and specifications and superintendence, free of 
charge. A contract for the erection of the new building 
was entered into in November, and the chief corner stone 
was laid with Masonic honours on the 17th of April, 185: 
During the year 1855, the Provincial Government 
leased the unfinished building for four years, for depart- 
mental purposes, the Government paying at the time 
$5,283.20 to enable the Institute to discharge its then lia- 
bilities thereon. At the expiration of the lease, the Gov- 
ernment paid to the Institute the sum of $16,000, to cover 
the expense of making the necessary changes in the build- 
ing, and to finish it as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the original plans. The building had a frontage of eighty 
feet on Church Street, and of 104 feet on Adelaide Street, 
and its cost to the Institute when finished was $48,380.78. 
The amount received by subscription was $8,190.49; sale 
of old hall, $2,000; sale of old building on the new site, 
$14.50; from Government, to meet building fund liabil- 
ities, $3,283.20; by loans from the U.C. College funds, 
| $18,400; and from the Government for completion of the 
building, $16,000; leaving a balance to be expended for 
general purposes of $1,507.41. This commodious building 
was finished and occupied during the year 1861. A soiree 
| was held asa suitable entertainment for the inauguration; 

and this was followed by a bazaar—the two resulting in a 
| profit of about $400 to the funds of the Institute. 

During the year 1862, the very successful annual series 

| 
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of literary and musical entertainments was instituted. From 
the first organization of the Institute, evening class in- 
struction, in the rudimentary and more advanced studies, 
had been a special feature of its operations; but the session 
of 1861-2 inaugurated a more complete system than had 
before been carried out. These classes were continued an- 
nually with marked success until the winter of 1879-80; 
when the Institute gave up this portion of its work in 
consequence of the Public School Board establishing 
evening classes in three of its best city school-houses. 

In 1868, the Institute purchased a vacant lot on the 
east of its building, on Adelaide Street, with the intention 
of erecting thereon a larger music hall than it possessed. 
The contemplated improvement was not carried out by 
the Institute; but the Free Library Board has now made 
the extension very much as at first intended, but for library 
purposes only. 

In the year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 
the property from the Institute for the sum of $36,500, 
for the purposes of a School of Technology, then being 
established. The sale left in the Institute treasury upwards 
of $11,000, after paying off all its liabilities; and owing to 
the liberality of the Government in allowing the Institute 
to occupy the library, reading-room, and board-room free 
of rent during its tenancy, it was placed in a very favour- 
able position, and considerably improved its finances. In 
1876, the Government resolved to erect a more suitable 
building for the School of Technology (then named 
“School of Science”), in the University Park, and re-sold 
the property it had purchased to the Institute for $28,000. 
Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got possession. A ladies’ reading-room was estab- 
lished, the music hall was made a recreation-room, with 
eleven billiard tables, chess-boards, &c., for the use of 
the members. This latter feature was a success, both fi 
nancially and otherwise. 

In the year 1882, the “Free Libraries Act” was passed, 
which provided that if adopted in any municipality, the 
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Mechanics’ Institute situated therein may transfer to such 
municipality all its property for the purposes of the Act. 
The ratepayers of Toronto having, by a large majority, 
decided to establish a Free Library, the members of the 
Institute in special general meeting held on 29th March, 
1883, by an almost unanimous vote, resolved to make over 
all its property, with its assets and liabilities, to the City 
Corporation of Toronto for such library purposes; and 
both the parties having agreed thereto, the transfer deed 
giving legal effect to the same, was executed on the 30th 
day of June, in the same year 1883. 

With the adoption of the Free Library system in this 
city, the usefulness of the Institute as an educator would 
have passed away. It was better for it to go honourably out 
of existence, than to die a lingering death, of debi and 
starvation. During its fifty-three years of existence it had 
done a good work. Thousands of the young men of this 
city, by ils refining and educating influences, had their 
thoughts and resolves turned into channels of industry and 
usefulness, that might otherwise have run in directions 
far less beneficial to themselves and to society. Its courses 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechanics, and historical 
and literary subjects, inaugurated with its earliest life and 
provided year by year in the face of great difficulties until 
the year 1875, led many of its members to study the useful 
books in the library, to join with their fellows in the class- 
rooms, and in after years to take responsible positions in 
the professions and in the workshops, that only for the 
Institute they would not have attained to. 

Until the Canadian Institute—which was nursed into 
existence in the Mechanics’ Institute, through the energy 
and activity of Sandford A. Fleming, Esq., one of its 
members—the Institute had the lecture field in Toronto 
to itself. Next came the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with its lectures, and free reading-room and 
library. In the face of all these noble and better sustained 
associations, it would have been but folly to have en- 
deavoured to keep the Mechanics’ Institute in existence. 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the leading 
events in its history, is necessarily brief; but it would be 
unjust to close without noticing some of those who have 
for extended periods been its active workers. They have 
been so many, that I fear to name any when I cannot name 
them all. I give, however, the names of those who served 
the Institute in the various positions of president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer, secretaries, librarians and directors, 
for periods of from eight to thirty years in all, as follows:— 

W. Edwards (30 years consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J. E. Pell (15), Hiram Piper, R. Edwards, Thos. Davison 
(each 13), John Harrington, M. Sweetnam (each 12), 
Francis Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Charles Sewell (each 
11), F. W. Cumberland, R. H. Ramsay, J. J. Withrow, 
John Taylor, Lewis Samuel, Walter S. Lee (each 10), 
Daniel Spry, Prof. Croft, Patrick Freeland, Rice Lewis 
(each 9), James Leslie, H. E. Clarke, Dr. Trotter (each 8 
years). 

Except for the years 1833, 5, 8, 9 and 1840, of which 
no records have been found, the successive presidents of 
the Institute have been as follows: John Ewart, (1831, 
1844), Dr. Baldwin (1832, 4, 7), Dr. Rolph (1836), R. S. 
Jameson (1841), Rev. W. T. Leach (1842), W. B. Jarvis 
(1843), T. G. Ridout, (1845, 6, 8), R. B. Sullivan (1847), 
Professor Croft (1849, 1850), F. W. Cumberland (185. 
1865, 6), T. J. Robertson, (1853), Patrick Freeland (1854, 
9), Hon. G. W. Allan (1855, 1868, 9), E. F. Whittemore 
(1856), J. E. Pell (1857), John Harrington (1858), J. D. 
Ridout (1860), Rice Lewis (1861, 2), W. Edwards (1863), 
F. W. Coate (1864), J. J. Withrow (1867), James McLen- 
nan (part of 1870), John Turner (part of 1870), M. Sweet- 
nam (1871, 2, 3, 4), Thos. Davison (1875, 6, 8), Lewis 
Samuel (1877), Donald C. Ridout (1879), W. S. Lee (1880, 
1), James Mason (1882, 3). 

The recording secretaries have been in the following 
order and number of years’ service: Jos. Bates (1831), T- 
Parson (1832, 3, 4, 5, 6), C. Sewell (1837, 8 and 1841), J. 
F. Westland (1840 and 1842), W. Edwards (1843, 4, 5, 6, 
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8, 9, 1850, 1859, 1860), R. Edwards (1851, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
, 8), G. Longman (1861, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), John Moss (1867), 
Richard Lewis (1868), Samuel Brodie (1869, 1870, 1), John 
Davy (1872, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1880, 1, 2, 3). 

The corresponding secretaries have been A. T. McCord 
(1836), C. Sewell (1842, 3, 4, 5), J. F. Westland (1841), 
W. Steward (1846), Alex. Christie (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 3), 
Patrick Freeland (1851, 2), M. Sweetnam (1854, 5), J. J. 
Woodhouse (1856), John Elliott (1857), J. H. Mason (1858, 
9, 1860). From this date the office was not continued. 

The treasurers have been, James Leslie (1831, 4, 5, 6), 
H. M. Mosley (1832), T. Carfrae (1833), W. Atkinson 
(1840, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), John Harrington (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 
1, 2,3, 4,5, 6), John Paterson (1857, 8, 9, 1860, 1, 2), John 
Cowan (1863), W. Edwards (1864, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1870), John 
Hallam (1871), Thos. Maclear (1872, 3, 4, 5), W. B. Hartill 
(1876), R. H. Ramsay (1877, 1881, 2, 3), G. B. Morris 
(1878, 9), John Taylor (1880). 
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68 The Free Public Library 


‘The establishment of Free Libraries, adapted to meet the 
wants of readers of all classes, has made rapid progress 
within the last few years. Some, such as the Chetham Li- 
brary of Manchester, owe their origin to the bequests of 
publicspirited citizens of former days; some, like the 
British Museum Library, to national support; but they 
remained comparatively unused, until the modern system 
of common school education, and the wonderful develop- 
ment of newspaper enterprise, made readers of the working 
lasses. I remember when London had but one daily jour- 
nal, the Times, and one weekly, the News, which latter 
paper was sold for sixpence sterling by men whom I have 
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seen running through the streets on Sunday morning, 
blowing tin horns to announce their approach to their 
customers. 

The introduction of Mechanics’ Institutes by the joint 
efforts of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, I also recol- 
lect; as a lad I was one of the first members. They spread 
over all English-speaking communities, throve for many 
years, then gradually waned. Scientific knowledge became 
0 common, that lectures on chemistry, astronomy, &c., 
ceased to attract audiences. But the appetite for reading 
did not diminish in the least, and hence it happened that 
Free Libraries began to supersede Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Toronto has heretofore done but little in this way, and it 

remained for a few public-spirited citizens of the present 
decade, to effect any marked advance in the direction of 
free reading for all classes. In August, 1880, the Rev. Dr. 
Scadding addressed a letter to the City Council, calling its 
attention to the propriety of establishing a Public Library 
in Toronto. In the following December, Alderman Taylor, 
in an address to his constituents, wrote—“In 1881 the 
nucleus of a free Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, so that in a few years we may boast 
‘of a library that will do no discredit to the educational 
centre of the Dominion. Cities across the lake annually 
vote a sum to be so applied, Chicago alone voting $39,000 
per annum for a similar purpose. Surely Toronto can 
afford say $5,000 a year for the mental improvement of her 
citizens.” In the City Council for 1881, the subject was 
zealously taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell. Later in the year, Alderman Hallam presented 
to the council an interesting report of his investigations 
among English public libraries, describing their system 
and condition. 

Early in 1882, an Act was passed by the Ontario Legis: 
ature, giving power to the ratepayers of any municipality 
in Ontario to tax themselves for the purchase or erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, limiting the 
rate to be so levied to one half mill on the dollar on tax- 
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able property.* The Town of Guelph was the first to avail 
itself of the privilege, and was followed by Toronto, which, 
on Ist January, 1883, adopted a by-law submitted by the 
City Council in accordance with the statute, the majority 
thereon being 2,548, the largest ever polled at any Toronto 
city election for raising money for any special object. 

This result was not obtained without very active exer- 
tions on the part of the friends of the movement, amongst 
whom, as is admitted on all hands, Alderman Hallam is 
entitled to the chief credit. But for his liberal expenditure 
for printing, his unwearied activity in addressing public 
meetings, and his successful appeals through the children 
of the common schools to their parents, the by-law might 
have failed. Ald. Taylor and other gentlemen gave efficient 
aid. Professor Wilson, President of Toronto University, 
presided at meetings held in its favour; and Messrs. John 
Hague, W. H. Knowlton and other citizens supported it 
warmly through the press. The editors of the principal city 
papers also doing good service through their columns. 

In Toronto, as elsewhere, the Mechanics’ Institute has 
had its day. But times change, and the public taste changes 
with them. A library and reading-room supported by sub- 
scription, could hardly hope to compete with an amply 
endowed rival, to which admission would be absolutely 
free. So the officers of the Mechanics’ Institute threw them- 
selves heartily into the new movement, and after consul- 
tation with their members, offered, in accordance with the 





+ “Whatever may be its fate, the friends of progress will remember 
that the Province is indebted for this bill (the Free Libraries Act) 
to the zeal and public spirit of an alderman of the City of Tor- 
onto, Mr. John Hallam. With a disinterested enthusiasin and an 
assurance that the inhabitants of the towns and villages of On- 
tario would derive substantial benefits from the introduction 
of free public libraries, Mr. Hallam has spared no pains to 
stimulate public opinion in their favour. He has freely distri- 
buted a pamphlet on the subject, which embodies the result of 
much enquiry and reflection, gathered from various sources, and 
he seems to be very sanguine of success."—See Dr. Alpheus Todd's 
paper “On the Establishment of Free Libraries in Canada,” read 
before the Royal Society of Canada, 25th May, 1882. 
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statute, to transfer their property, valued at some twenty 
thousand dollars, exclusive of all encumbrances, to the 
Gity Council for the use of the Free Library, which offer 
was gladly accepted. 

The first Board of Management was composed as fol- 
lows:—The Mayor, A. R. Boswell (ex-officio); John Hal- 
lam, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Boulton,* nomin- 
ated by the City Council; Dr. George Wright, W. H. 
Knowlton and J. A. Mills, nominees of the Public School 
Board; and James Mason and Wm. Scully, representing 
the Board of Separate School Trustees. At their first meet- 
ing, held February 15th, 1883, the new Board elected John 
Hallam to be their chairman for the year, and myself as 
secretary pro tem. 

‘The following extract from the Chairman’s opening 
address, illustrates the spirit in which the library is to be 
conducted: 


“Toronto is pre-eminently a city of educational insti- 
tutions. We all feel a pride in her progress, and feel more 
so now that it is possible to add a free public library to her 
many noble and useful institutions. I feel sure that the 
benefit to the people of a reference and lending library of 
carefully selected books, is undisputed by all who are inter- 
ested in the mental, moral, and social advancement of our 
city. The books in such a library should be as general and 
as fascinating as possible. I would have this library a repre- 
sentative one, with a grand foundation of solid, standard 
fact literature, with a choice, clear-minded, finely-imagin- 
alive superstructure of light reading, and avoid the vulgar, 
the sensuously sensational, the garbage of the modern 
press. A rate-supported library should be practical in its 
aims, and not a mere curiosity shop for a collection of 
curious and rare books—their only merit being their rarity, 
their peculiar binding, singular type, or quaint illustra- 
tions. It is very nice to have these literary rare-bits; but the 


+My. Boulton retired January Ist, 1884, and Alderman Bernard 
Saunders was appointed in his stead. 
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taxes of the people should not be spent in buying them. A 
library of this kind, to be valuable as far as our own 
country is concerned, should contain a full collection of — 

1. Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer 
settlers; old letters and journals relative to the early history 
and settlement of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island, and the wars of 1776 and 1812; biographical notes 
of our pioneers and of eminent citizens deceased, and facts 
illustrative of our Indian tribes, their history, characteris- 
tics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, orators, and war- 
riors. 

2. Diaries, narratives, and documents relative to the 
Loyalists, their expulsion from the old colonies, and 
their settlement in the Maritime Provinces. 

3. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college cata- 
logues, minutes of ecclesiastical conventions, associations, 
conferences, and synods, and all other publications relating 
to this and other provinces. 

4. Indian geographical names of streams and localities, 
with their signification, and all information generally 
respecting the condition, language, and history of different 
tribes of the Indians, 

5. Books of all kinds, especially such as relate to Cana- 
dian history, travels, and biography in general, and Lower 
Canada or Quebec in particular, family genealogies, old 
magazines, pamphlets, files of newspapers, maps, historical 
manuscripts and autographs of distinguished persons. 

1 feel sure such a library will rank and demand recog- 
nition among the permanent institutions in the city for 
sustaining, encouraging and stimulating everything that is 
great and good 

Free libraries have a special claim on every ratepayer 
who desires to see our country advance to the front, and 
keep pace with the world in art, science, and commerce, 
and augment the sum of human happiness. This far-reach- 
ing movement is likely to extend to every city and consider- 
able town in this Province. The advantages are many. They 
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help on the cause of education. They tend to promote 
public virtue. Their influence is on the side of order, self. 
respect, and general enlightenment. There are few associ- 
ations so pleasant as those excited by them. They are a 
literary park where all can enjoy themselves during their 
leisure hours. To all lovers of books and students, to the 
rich and poor alike, the doors of these institutions are open 
without money and without price.” 


‘The year 1883 was employed in getting things into working 
order. The City Council did their part by voting the sum 
of $50,000 in debentures, for the equipment and enlarge- 
ment of the Mechanics’ Institute building for the purposes 
of the main or central library and reading room; the open- 
ing of branch libraries and reading rooms in the north and 
west; and for the purchase of 25,000 volumes of books, of 
which 5,000 each were destined for two branches. 

On the 3rd July, the Board of Management appointed 
Mr. James Bain, jr., as librarian-in-chief, with a staff of 
three assistant librarians, and four junior assistants (fe- 
males). The duties of secretary were at the same time at- 
tached to the office of first assistant-librarian, which was 
given to Mr. John Davy, former secretary and librarian to 
the Mechanics’ Institute. I was relegated to the charge of 
the Northern Branch, at St, Paul’s Hall; while the Western 
Branch, at St. Andrew's Market, was placed in the hands of 
Miss O'Dowd, an accomplished scholar and teacher. 

The Chairman and Librarian, Messrs. Hallam and 
Bain, proceeded in October to England for the purchase 
‘of books, most of which arrived here in January. The Week 
for December 13th last says of the books selected, that they 
“would make the mouth water of every bibliophile in the 
country.” While I am writing these lines they are being 
catalogued and arranged for use, and the Free Library of 
Toronto will become an accomplished fact, almost simul- 
taneously with the publication of these “Reminiscences.” 
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| 6g Postscript 


After having spent the greater part of half a century in 
various public capacities—after having been the recipient 
of nearly every honorary distinction which it was in the 
power of my fellow-citizens to confer—there now remains 
for me no further object of ambition, unless to die in har- 
ness, and so escape the taunt: 


Unheeded lags the veteran on the stage. 


‘Three times have I succeeded in gaining a position of 
reasonable competence; and as often—in 1857, 1860 and 
1876—the “great waterfloods” have swept over me, and left 
me to begin life anew. It is too late now, however, to scale 
another Alp, so let us plod on in the valley, watching the 
sunshine fading away behind the mountains, until the 
darkness comes on; and aye singing: 


Night is falling dark and silent, 
Starry myriads gem the sky; 


| Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 
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